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SUBSTANCE  OF  THE  REPORT 


MADE  TO 

THE  FRENCH  GOVERNMENT 

BY 

THE  IMPERIAL  INSTITUTE, 

ON  THE 

VOYAGE  OF  DISCOVERY  TO  THE  SOUTHERN  HEMISPHERE. 

ON  the  return  of  the  second  vessel  belonging  to  this 
expedition,  a  preliminary  report  was  presented  to  the  Insti¬ 
tute,  describing  the  riches  which  she  had  brought  for  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  Other  particulars  were  after¬ 
wards  published,  of  the  discoveries  which  this  expedition 
has  Effected  in  geography,  botany,  and  mineralogy. 

But  as  the  subjects  of  zoology  and  anthropology  are  not 
yet  perfectly  arranged,  though  all  the  descriptions  are  re¬ 
vised  and  ready  for  the  press,  Messrs.  Peron  and  Lesueur 
have  requested  the  Class  to  examine  the  state  of  their  la¬ 
bours,  and  it  has  imposed  this  task  upon  us. 

Of  the  five  zoologists  appointed  by  the  government,  two  re¬ 
mained  in  the  Isle  of  France  :  two  others  who  were  taken  ill 
at  Timor,  died  through  the  fatigues  of  the  second  campaign, 
before  they  were  able  to  reach,  as  it  were,  the  shores  which, 
they  were  to  explore.  M.  Peron  being,  therefore,  the  only 
one  of  his  colleagues  who  was  left,  redoubled  his  zeal  and 
activity.  M.  Lesueur  joined  his  efforts  with  those  of  his 
friend,  and  by  the  exertions  of  both,  was  prepared  the  valu¬ 
able  zoological  collection  which  we  now  possess.  More  than 
one  hundred  thousand  specimens  of  animals,  large  and  small, 
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are  contained  m  •  it ;  amongst  which  are  .several  imoortant 
genera.  There  are  also  many  more  to  be  described,  and  the 
number  of  new  species,  according  to  the  report  of  the  pro- 
fessors  of  the  museum,  is  upwards  of  two  thousand  five  hun¬ 
dred.  Thus  by  referringto  the  amount  of  those  discovered  by 
Cook,  in  his  second  voyage,  as  well  as  Carteret,  Wallis, 
Furreaux,  Mears,  and  even  Vancouver,  we  shall  find 
that  Messrs.  Peron  and  Lesueur  alone,  have  discovered 
more  new  animals  than  allthe  naturalist  voyagers  of  our  tiroes. 

Owing  to  an  irregular  or  false  method  of  description, 
which  has  been  introduced  into  science,  its  progress  has 
been  much  retarded.  Travellers,  and  particularly  some  of 
those  of  the  school  of  LiNNiEUS  have  adopted  it  as  more  ex¬ 
peditious  and  easy;  the  consequence  has  been,  that  they 
have  only  acquired  relative  descriptions,  scarcely  sufficient 
for  scientific  explanations  at  the  epoch  when  they  studied, 
and  which  become  the  more  useless  in  proportion  as  new 
subjects  are  discovered  M.  Peron  knew  how  to  get  over 
this  error.  His  descriptions,  according  with  a  constant  and 
regular  plan  which  had  been  formed,  embrace  all  the  de¬ 
tails  of  the  exterior  organization  of  the  animal,  explain  alt 
Sts  characters  in  an  absolute  manner,  and  will,  in  conse¬ 
quence,  survive  all  the  revolutions  of  methods  and  of  systems. 

The  manners  and  customs  of  the  animals,  the  names 
given  to  them  by  the  natives,  the  uses  to  which  the  latter 
apply  them,  and  the  modes  of  hunting  or  fishing  which 
they  adopt,  to  catch  them,  have  also  attracted  the  attention 
of  our  travellers.  Hence,  after  having  described  a  great 
number  of  new  species  of  H oluthiirice ,  they  prove  that 
the  animals  of  this  class,  so  despised  on  the  shores  of  Europe, 
are,  in  India,  an  interesting  and  advantageous  article  of 
commerce.  Numerous  fleets  of  Indian  ships  annually  em¬ 
ploy  several  thousand  men  in  the  preparation,  or  rather  the 
desiccation  of  these  animals.  Whole  cargoes  of  them  are 
put  up*  and  from  the  burning  shores  to  the  north  of  New 
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Holland,  they  are  transported  at  a  great  expence,  to  China, 
where  old  people  purchase  them  with  avidity,  under  the  idea 
that  they  impart  new  vigour  to  their  exhausted  constitutions. 

Equally  interesting  are  M.  Pe Ron’s  descriptions  of  the 
numerous  Phocce  and  cetaceous  animals  of  the  Southern 
Ocean ;  for  which  we  shall  refer  the  reader  to  the  text  of  his 
volume.  His  labours  have  been  ably  seconded  by  the  inge¬ 
nuity  of  M.  Lescteur,  who,  with  extreme  care,  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred  drawings  or  paintings  of 
the  subjects  collected  by  his  colleague.  These  drawings, 
which  were  in  general  taken  from  the  living  animals,  will 
ultimately  be  deemed  the  most  complete  and  valuable  col¬ 
lection  that  has  yet  been  made  by  any  company  of  philoso¬ 
phers  :  for  every  experiment  which  it  was  possible  to  make 
was  tried,  and  its  results  noted  down  by  these  gentlemen. 

.  Hence  it  is  impossible  to  do  adequate  justice  to  the  labours 
of  these  scientific  investigators.  They  are,  we  do  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  declare,  infinitely  superior  to  all  those  of  the  same 
kind,  that  have  yet  been  performed  under  similar  circum¬ 
stances,.  whether  national  or  private. 

Hitherto  we  have  only  alluded  to  the  zoological  labours  of 
M.  Peron,  because  such  being  the  special  object  of  his  mis¬ 
sion,  he  felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pay  them  the  greatest 
attention,  and  he  has  amply  fulfilled  the  wishes  of  the  go¬ 
vernment. 

Besides  these  active  and  connected  researches,  which  oc¬ 
cupied  the  attention  of  our  philosophers,  they  were  not  in¬ 
attentive  to  others  of  great  importance.  'Their  interesting 
experiments  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  and  their  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  petrifactions  of  the  southern  lands,  as  well  as 
their  remarks  on  the  conformation  of  the  Hottentot  women, 
and  on  the  English  whale  fisheries  in  the  southern  ocean, 
liave  already  been  laid  before  you,  and  have  received  your 
unqualified  approbation. 

To  the  Society  ol  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Pari?,  JVl. 
Peron  has  also  presented  very. interesting  memoirs  on  the 
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dysentery  which  prevails  in  hot  countries ;  on  the  use  of  the 
betel  nut,  and  on  the  utility  of  applying  meteorological 
knowledge  to  -naval  tactics— memoirs  which  have  been 
strongly  recommended  by  the  Society,  and  which  obtained 
for  the  author  the  distinction  of  being  enrolled  among  its 
members.  ^ 

Independently  of  these  works,  already  published  or  com¬ 
municated  to  the  Society  in  MS.  M.Peron  possesses  materials 
for  numerous  other  publications  on  the  most  important  sub¬ 
jects  :  such  as  observations  on  the  phosphoric  qualities  of  the 
sea;  and  meteorological  experiments,  repeated  four  distinct 
times  in  twenty-four  hours,  each  time  as  opposite  as  possi¬ 
ble  for  that  period  to  afford ;  and  over  a  space  consisting 
nearly  of  one-third  part  of  the  globe.  But  the  most  material 
object  that  still  remains  for  this  gentleman  to  communicate 
certainly  is,  the  account  of  the  voyage  itself  to  which  he  was 
attached  ;  the  editorship  of  which  was  entrusted  to  him  by 
the  Minister  of  Marine,  and  of  which  the  first  volume  is  now 
published.  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  voyage  it  describes 
will  be  deemed  one  of  the  most  useful  and  interesting  that 
has  ever  been  performed. 

To  render  a  rapid  account  of  the  principal  events  of  a 
voyage  so  long  and  difficult;  to  describe  successively  Van 
Diemen’s  Land,  and  all  that  vast  range  of  coast  which  forms 
the  S.  W.  part  of  New  Holland;  the  lands  of  Nuyts, 
of  Edels,  of  Endracht,  and  of  de  Witt;  to  analyse  the 
physical  composition  of  the  immense  plains,  for  the  most  part 
sterile  and  inundated  with  fresh  water  ;  to  display  the  divers 
productions  natural  to  places  so  circumstanced  ;  to  unite  all 
the  observations  that  have  been  hitherto  published  respect¬ 
ing  New  Holland,  in  order  to  form  a  general  history  of  the 
social  condition  and  varied  particulars  of  that  continent ; 
all  this  has  been  the  plan  and  intention  of  the  work  of  M. 
Pcron.  The  same  method  is  pursued  in  the  history  of  Ti¬ 
mor,  an  island  300  miles  long,  which,  for  want  of  being 
known,  has  heretofore  been  considered  unworthy  the  attention 
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even  of  those  geographers  and  naturalists  who  have  mi¬ 
nutely  examined  places  of  much  less  utility  and  import¬ 
ance. 

The  different  regions  of  which  we  have  spoken,  are  inha¬ 
bited  by  people  of  various  descriptions.  To  ascertain  their 
history  has  been  the  particular  object  of  M.  Peron.  Their 
physical  constitution ;  their  customs,  their  manners,  their 
ornaments,  their  games,  their  dances ;  their  exercises,  rural 
and  warlike  .;  their  arms  ;  their  combats  ;  their  hunting  and 
fishing  parties;  their  prevailing  maladies;  their  habitations 
and  clothing,  and  their  navigation,  have  been  the  subjects  of 
the  labours  of  the  author  at  every  period  of  his  voyage.  He 
has  also  formed  an  interesting  vocabulary  of  the  language  of 
the  natives  ;  and  such  of  the  English  colonists  as  are  distin* 
guished  for  information,  have  indulged  him  with  the  fruit  of 
their  experience,  and  enabled  him  to  make  his  report  as  am¬ 
ple  and  correct  as  can  possibly  be  wished. 

In  the  midst  of  the  regions  which  M.  Peron  traversed, 
wherever  he  formed  establishments,  he  encountered  rivals  on 
whose  veracity  no  reliance  can  be  placed.  He  therefore  ap¬ 
plied  himself  in  the  most  particular  manner,  to  every  detail, 
and  qualified  himself  to  give  a  critical  account  of  a  conti¬ 
nent  of  such  extraordinary  magnitude  and  interest.  You 
may  have  perceived  by  his  memoir  on  the  subject  of  the 
Pkocce ,  with  what  particularity  he  investigated  subjects  of 
impoitance,  and  with  what  wisdom  he  exposes  them  to  the 
attention  of  the  public.  On  the  whole,  his  labours  appear  to 
be  of  the  utmost  consequence  both  to  the  statesman  and  phi¬ 
losopher.  Perhaps  a  work  more  curious  or  interesting  has 
never  been  presented  to  one  or  to  the  other.  Never,  perhaps, 
lias  the  example  of  law  and  authority,  shewn  such  a.  domi¬ 
nion  as  it  has  done  over  the  despised  colony  of  those  distant 
people  who  inhabit  Botany  Bay.  Never,  perhaps,  has  there 
been  so  conspicuous  a  specimen  of  the  effect  of  good  laws 
uPon  a  criminal  people,  and  the  result  of  which  has  been 
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to  reform  the  most  abandoned  vagabonds,  and  transmute 
the  most  ignorr  inious  robbers  of  Great  Britain  intohonesf  and 

peaceable  subjects  ! 

"While  M.  Peron  occupied  himself  in  gaining  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  history  or"  the  country  and  the  people  which  he 
visited,  his  friend  Lesveoii  was  performing  his  pari  of  tire 
operations  with  equal  assiduity.  All  me  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms,  tbe  iustrirmeate  of  music,  of  war,  or  of  hunting  and 
fshipE’,  have  been  drawn  by  him  with  the  utmost  accuracy. 
Besides  these  undertakings,  he  has  furnished  an  admirable 
atlas  of  all  the  lands  and  bays  which  were  met  with  in  the 
voyage. 

These  candul  remarks  form  a  summary  of  the  contents  of 
the  excellent  volume  which  the  government  has  ordered  to  be 
printed.  We  have  to  close  them  with  a  lamentable  cata¬ 
logue  of  disasters  which  happened  to  the  gentlemen  who  ac¬ 
companied  the  expedition.  Out  of  tzc eniy -three  persons 
recommended  by  you  to  the  First  Consul,  only  three  haze 
returned  to  their  country,  after  performing  the  entire  voy¬ 
age.  Some  of  them  being  soon  disgusted  with  their  employ¬ 
ment,  were  landed,  and  left  in  different  parts  ;  others  remain¬ 
ed  in  ill  health,  at  various  places — but  the  rest  are  no  more  ! 

M.  Perox  and  his  friend,  however,  iiave  overcome  every 
difficulty,  and  though  they  have  hitherto  received  no  reward, 
but  the  public  estimation  and  applause,  we  deem  them 
worthy  of  the  recompense  granted  by  the  government  to  tra¬ 
vellers  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  such  objects  as  we 
have  described  ;  being  convinced  that  their  works  will  prove 
an  important  advantage  to  the  study  of  natural  history  and 
philosophy. 

u  Entered  in  the  minutes  of  the  Imperial  Palace  of  the 
Sciences  and  Arts,  on  the  9th  of  June,  1806. 

(Signed)  ((  Laplace,  Bougainville, 

“  Fleubieu,  Lacepede. 

cc  Cuvier, 

5  Reporter,  and- Perpetual  Secretary.” 
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COMPRISING  THE  EVENTS  WHICH  OCCURRED  IN  THE  PAS¬ 
SAGE  FROM  FRANCE  TO  THE  ISLE  OF  FRANCE. 


CHAP.  I. 


The  general  Plan  and  Object  of  the  Voyage . 

[From  the  22 d  of  March  to  the  1 9th  of  October ,  1800.] 

SlNCE  discoveries  in  the  sciences  have  been  with  reason 
placed  amongst  the  chief  records  of  the  glory  and  prosperi¬ 
ty  of  nations",  a  generous  competition  has  been  established, 
and  a  new  field  opened  for  such  a  rivalship  among  govern¬ 
ments  ;  so  much  the  more  honourable,  as  it  is  of  general , 
utility  to  all.  The  exertions  of  England  have  of  late  years 
been  particularly  distinguished  ;  and  in  the  glorious  strug¬ 
gle,  it  is  France  alone  that  has  any  title  to  dispute  the  supe¬ 
riority. 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  learned  English, 
placed  on  the  immense  theatre  of  a  fifth  part  of  the  globe, 
might  in  many  respects  decide  the  opinion  of  Europe  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  their  own  country.  The  successive  labours  of 
Banks,  Solauder,  Sparman,  the  two  Forsters,  Anderson, 
Mainziez,  White,  Schmidt,  Collins,  Patterson,  &c.  &c. 
have  attracted  the  attention,  and  given  interest  to  the  studies 
•f  all  the  friends  of  science. — Flow  macny  curious  objects 
teron.]  * 
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have  been  brought  from  this  southern  continent — how  many 
valuableobservations on  it  have  in  so  sh-ort  a  time  been  written !. 

In  this  state  of  things,  the  honour  of  the  nation  and  the 
progress-  of  science,  amongst 'us  combined  together  to  require 
an  expedition  of  discovery  to.  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  and 
the  Institute  of  France  thought  it  a  duty  to  lay  the  pro¬ 
position  before  the  government. 

War  at  this  epoeh  seemed  to  rage  with  redoubled  fury  ; 
the  political  existence  of  France  was  in  danger;  her  terri¬ 
tory  was  usurped  ;  hut  Buonaparte  was-  first  consul ;  lie  re¬ 
ceived,  and  was  interested  in  the  proposition  of  the  Institute, 
which,  some  years  before,  had  been  gratified  in  nominating 
him  one  of  its  members ;  and  even  at  the  time  when  the  army 
of  reserve  was  on  the  move  to  cross  the  Alps,  he  gave  the 
cider  to  hasten  the  execution  of  this  great  undertaking. 

In  a  short  time  twenty  three  persons,  nominated  by  him, 
en  the  presentation  of  the  Institution,  were  appointed  to 
make  scientific  enquiries  i  never  had  there  been  such  an  as¬ 
semblage  of  talent  in  any  prior  voyage  of  discovery ;  never 
had  ihere  beqn  such  preparations  to  ensure  success. — ‘Astro¬ 
nomers,  geographers,  mineralogists,  botanists,  zoologists, 
draughtsmen,  horticulturists,  all  were  found  ready,  in  num¬ 
ber  double,  treble,  or  even  quintuple. 

This  part  of  the  object  of  the  expedition  must  have  ac¬ 
quired  considerable  interest  from  the  nature  of  the  regions 
t.  hich  they  were  about  to  visit.  Under  latitudes  correspon- 
dcuttothose  of  our  own  climates,  on  a  vast  continent,  and  on 
the  numerous  adjoining  isles,  it  was  impossible  not  to  disco¬ 
ver  useful  vegetables,  and  many  interesting  subjects  in  animal 
life,  which,  if  brought  into  European  countries,  mighteasi- 
ty  be  naturalized,  and  supply  new  resources  for  our  wants, 
new  auxiliaries  to  our  arts,  and  new  luxuries  for  our  enjoy¬ 
ment. 

Whatever  advantageous  results  were  promised  by  the  ar¬ 
rangement  of  this  voyage,  the  plan  of  its  operations  seemed 
to  ensure  all  that  the  experience  of  other  navigators  had 
acquired  on  the  subject  of  the  regions  We  were  about  to  visit 
until  the  present  time;  all  that  theory  and  consideration 
could  deduce  thereupon,  and  add  thereto,  had  served  as  » 
base  to  this  important  undertaking;  the  irregular  winds,  th© 
monsoons,  the  currents  had  been  calculated  in  so  exact  a 
manner,  that  the  contrarieties  which  in  the  end  we  experi¬ 
enced  were  principally  occasioned  by  the  obstinacy  of  our 
commander,  in  departing  from  these  valuable  instructions. 

According  to  this  plan  we  were  to  touch  at  the  Isle  of 
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Francfe,  and  take  from  thence  a  third  ship,  smaller  than  fa¬ 
ther  of  ours,  and  then  to  direct  our  course  towards  the  south- 
Sefrn  extremity  of  DiemelPs  land,  to  double  the  8outh  Cape — to 
Visit  every  part  of  the  straits  of  Dentrecasteaux — 1o  go  up 
nil  the  fivers  of  this  part  of  Diemen’s  land,  as  far  as  possible, 
^to  reconnoitre  all  the  eastern  coast  of  this  large  island — to 
penetrate  into  the  strait  of  Bass  by  that  of  Banks — to  ascer¬ 
tain  the  entrances  and  outlets  of  the  first  of  these  straits — 
to  complete  the  discovery  of  the  Hunter  isles,  and  then  to 
tetand  right  in  the  S.  W .  coast  of  New  Holland,  and  lengthen 
bur  course  as  far  as  the  point  where  admiral  Dentrecasteaux 
had  proceeded  before  us — to  go  to  the  back  of  the  isles 
St.  Pierre  and  St.  Francois, — to  explore  that  part  of  the 
continent  which  lies  behind  those  islands,  where  it  is  con¬ 
jectured  there  may  be  a  strait  supposed  to  communicate 
from  this  point  with  the  grand  gulf  of  Carpentaria,  and 
which  consequently  would  divide  New  Holland  into  two 
large  islands  of  nearly  an  equal  size. 

This  first  part  of  our  labour  being  terminated,  we  were  lb 
reconnoitre  cape  Leuwin,  and  the  unknown  part  of  the  coast 
to  the  north  of  this  point  ;  afterwards  to  ascertain  the  prin¬ 
cipal  points  of  the  land  of  Leuwin,  those  of  Edels  and  En- 
dracht,"  which  had  been  but  vaguely  mentioned  by  the  first 
navigators,  and  the.  geography  of  which  consequently  par¬ 
takes  of  all  the  imperfection  of  the  mode  of  navigation  and 
the  instruments  of  their  times  ;  we  were  therefore  to  go  up 
the  river  of  Swans,  as  far  as  it  was  practicable:  to  take  a, 
particular  chart  of  isle  Rottncss  and  part  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  coast ;  to  visit  the  redoubtable  Abrothos,  so  fatal  to 
Pelsar,  to  obtain  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  great  bay  of 
Sharks),  to  determine  the  different  bearings  of  the  land  of 
Witt,  and  the  rest  of  the  coast  N.  W.  particularly  the 
entrance  of  King  William’s  river,  the  Rosemary  isles,  &c. 
and  at  length  to  end  this  first  long  cruise  at  the  cape  N.  W. 
of  New  Holland;  making  sail  from  this  last  point  for  the 
Moluccas,  we  were  to  winter  at  Timor  or  at  Amboyna. 

From  one  or  other  of  these  two  islands,  in  passing  to  the 
north  of  Ceram,  we  were  commanded  to  make  the  coast 
S.  W.  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  explore  it  as  far  as  captain 
Cook  had  done  before  ns,  and  where  it  is  supposed  there 
may  be  a  strait  dividing  New  Guinea  into  several  isles  ; 
thence  turning  towards  the  strait  of  Endeavour,  we  were  to 
make  the  land  at  the  eastern  point  of  the  great  gulf  of  Car¬ 
pentaria,  w  here  we  were  to  reconnoitre  the  principal  places, 
and  determine  the  position  of  several  islands  which  are 
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found  in  old  maps.  To  explore  the  mouths  of  the  many 
pretended  rivers  which  are  crowded  together  in. the  old  plans 
of  this  gulf,  and  into  which  no  traveller  has  for  a  long  time 
penel  rated  ;  and  from  thence  to  go  the  length  of  coast  from 
Arnheim,  and  that  of  Dieihen  on  the  north,  we  were  to 
terminate  this  second  cruise  at  the  same  cape  to  the  N.  W, 
where  we  had  ended  the  first :  crossing  the  Indian  sea,  and 
determining  the  yet  extremely  uncertain  longitude  of  the 
islands  called  Trials,  we  were  then  ordered  to  go  into  port  a 
second  time  tit  the  Isle  of  France,  from  whence  on  our  return 
to  Europe,  which  was  calculated  to  be  made  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  1805,  we  were  to  explore  that  part  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa  of  which  geographers  are  still  in  uncertain¬ 
ty ;  and  this  last  object  was  to  terminate  our  long  voyage. 

Such  was  the  general  plan  marked  out  by  government 
to  our  commander,  the  literal  execution  of  which  would 
have  made  this  voyage  one  of  the  most  speedy,  and  fruitful 
of  information  that  ever  had  been  undertaken.  i  shall 
successively  shew,  according  to  the  dates  when  they 
took  place,  the  different  modifications  which  this  plan  ex¬ 
perienced  ;  it  may  however  be  seen  by  the  succinct  account 
I  have  here  given,  how  very  important  the  object  of  this 
expedition  was,  under  the  consideration  of  the  improvement 
of  navigation  and  geography  :  above  five  thousand  leagues 
of  coast  that  was  hitherto  but  little  known  were  to  be  ex¬ 
plored,  Never  had  any  navigator,  Yancouver  alone  ex¬ 
cepted,  a  more  difficult,  mission.  In  fact,  it  is  not  voyages  in 
the  open  ocean,  however  long  they  may  be,  that  have  in  their 
train  such  misfortunes  and  shipwrecks ;  it  is  those,  which 
confined  to  unknown  shores  and  savage  coasts,  have  conti¬ 
nually  new  difficulties  to  encounter,  and  new  dangers  to  ex¬ 
perience.  These  difficulties  and  dangers,  sad  appendages  to 
all  expeditions  calculated  and  designed  to  make  particular 
geographical  discoveries,  received  a  more  eminent  character 
from  the  nature  of  the  shores  we  were  to  explore  :  no  coun¬ 
try  has  yet  been  discovered  that  is  more  difficult  to  recon¬ 
noitre  than  New  Holland,  and  every  expedition  which  has 
been  made  to  that  part  of  the  world  has  been  marked  with 
misfortune,  or  very  fruitless  attempts  :  thus  Pelsar  on  the 
western  coast,  was  one  of  the  first  victims  to  the  dangers  of 
these  shores  :  Vlaming  mentioned  the  remains  of  wrecks  that 
covered  isle  Rottness,  when  he  landed  on  that  island  in 
the  year,  1697.  And  there  have  been  found  there  more  recent¬ 
ly,  similar  traces  of  calamity.  Thebrave  captain  Dam  pier, 
with  his  long  experience,  was  nearly  stranded  on  the  N.  \V. 
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coast,  of  this  same  continent,  where  Vianen  had  been  ship¬ 
wrecked.  On  the  east,  Bougainville,  surrounded  by  dan¬ 
gers,  was  compelled  precipitately  to  make  sail  from  these 
parts.  Cook  escaped  these  shores  by  a  kind  of  miracle;  the 
rock  on  which  his  ship  struck,  being  there  incrustated, 
which  alone  prevented  the  vessel  from  going  to  the  bottom  ; 
on  the  S.'W.  Vancouver  and  Dentrecasteaux  were  not  more 
fortunate  in  the  attempt  which  they  each  of  them  made  to 
determine  the  geography  ;  and  the  French  admiral  was  very- 
near  losing  both  his  ships  on  (lie  same  coast.  But  a  few 
years  have  elapsed  since  the  discovery  of  the  strait  of  Bass, 
to  the  south,  and  already  most  of  the  islands  of  this  gulfare 
spread  over  with  pieces  of  the  wrecks  of  ships  which  have 
been  lost  on  the  coast  Very  recently  the  French  ship  En- 
terprizc  w  as  wrecked  on  the  dangerous  isles  which  lie  at  the 
eastern  mouth  of  the  strait. 

The  history  of  our  voyage,  and  the  dangers  to  which  we 
were  exposed,  will  also  show  the  extent  of  these  difficulties; 
and  the  loss  of  the  two  ships  under  the  command  of  captain 
Flinders,  who  was  sent  by  the  English  government  to  rival 
our  endeavours,  will  but  too  well  furnish  an  additional  and 
deplorable  proof.  Notwithstanding  so  many  unfavourable 
circumstances,  the  geographic  part  of  our  labours  will  be 
greatly  interesting  to  the  European  world,  and  it  wiildonbt- 
lessly  be  easy  for  me  to  show  by  the  details  of  our  operations, 
how  highly  honourable  they  were  to  the  French  service. 

Two  ships  in  the  port  of  Havre  had  been  prepared  for  this 
expedition  ;  the  Geographer,  a  fine  corvette  of  30  guns, 
drawing  from  15  to  1G  feet  water,  an  excellent  sailer^  but 
rather  too  slightly  built  for  such  service;  and  the  Natura¬ 
list,  alargeand  strong  built  store-ship,  drawing  much  about 
the  same  water  as  the  Geographer,  not  so  good  a  sailer,  but 
more  seaworthy,  and  on  that  account  much  superior  to  the 
corvette. 

Particular  care  had  been  taken  that  the  stores  might  be 
abundant,  and  of  the  best  quality.  The  naval  stores  at 
Havre  were  entirely  at  the  disposal  of  our  commander;  con¬ 
siderable  sums  were  granted  him  for  the  purchase  of  supplies 
of  fresh  provisions,  such  as  wines,  liquors,  syrups,  sweet¬ 
meats  of  different  kinds,  portable  soups,  Italian  pastes,  dry 
Jemonatle, 'extract  of  beer,  &c.  some  of  the  filtering  vessels 
invented  by  Schmidt,  hand-mills,  stoves,  apparatus  for  dis¬ 
tilling,  & c.  &c.  had  been  shipped  on  board  each  of  the  ves¬ 
sels,  with  particular  written  directions  for  the  preservation 
of  health,  by  M.  Keraudrcn,  first  physician  to  the  navy. 
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Gar  numerous  instruments,  astronomical,  surgical,  raeteoro* 
logical,  geographical,  &c.  had  been,  constructed  by  the 
most  celebrated  artists  of  the  capital.  Every  thing  neces¬ 
sary  for  chemists,  painters,  and  draughtsmen,  were  careful¬ 
ly  selected ;  a  numerous  library,  composed  ot  the  best  wosrkh 
®n  marine  subjects,  astronomy,  geography,  natural  history, 
botany,  and  voyages,  was  collected  for  each  ship.  .  All  the 
instructions  relative  to  scientific  researches  were  written  and 
prepared  by  a  committee  of  the  institute,  consisting  of 
M.  M.  Fleurieu,  Lacepede,  Laplace,  Bougainville,  Cuvier, 
Jussieu,  Lelievre,  Camus,  and  Langl&s,  which  is  sufficient 
to  prove,  how  complete  and  valuable  our  instructions  must 
have  been.  M.  Degerando,  a  member  of  the  same  learned 
society,  prepared  for  us  an  interesting  work  on  tJie  rules  to 
be  followed  in  the  observation  of  barbarous  nations  ;  a  na¬ 
tional  medal  was  struck  to  preserve  the  memory  of  this  great 
undertaking ;  we  were  furnished  with  the  most  flattering 
passports  from  all  the  governments  of  Europe  ;  unlimited 
credit  was  open  to  us  on  the  principal  colonies  in  Asia  and 
Africa ;  in  a  word,  the  august  chief  under  whose  auspices 
this  important  voyage  was  planned,  had  commanded  that 
nothing  should  be  omitted  that  might  ensure  the  health  and 
safety  of  those  who  were  engaged,  assist  their  labours,  and 
every  where  secure  their  independence.  In  short,  the  most 
liberal  promises,  repeated  in  every  page  ot  the  instf  actions 
of  the  government,  seemed  to  ensure  to  our  labours,  those  ho¬ 
nourable  rewards,  those  flattering  distinctions,  which  have 
ever  been  the  recompense  of  similar  voyages,  and  which 
alone  can  indemnify  a  deserving  man  for  the  privations  and 
miseries  which  he  lias  experienced. 

On  the  shores  to  which  we  were  destined  were  many  in¬ 
teresting  nations.  It  was  the  wish  of  the  first  consul,  that 
as  deputies  of  Europe,  we  should  conciliate  these  uninform¬ 
ed  people,  and  appear  among  them  as  friends  and  benefac¬ 
tors.  By  his  orders  the  most  useful  animals  were  embarked 
in  our  vessels,  a  number  of  interesting  trees  and  shrubs  were 
collected  in  our  ships,  with  quantities  of  such  seeds  as  were 
most  congenial  to  the  temperature  of  the  climates.  The 
most  useful  tools,  clothing,  and  ornaments  of  every  sort 
were  provided  for  them,  even  the  most  particular  inventions 
in  optics,  chemistry,  and  natural  philosophy,  were  contri¬ 
buted  for  their  advantage,  or  to  promote  their  pleasure. 

These  numerous  arrangements  being  thus  settled,  and  the 
ships  fitted  out,  the  naturalists  received  orders  in  the 
•sarly  part  of  September,  1800,  to  attend  at  Havre ;  I  was 
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©f  the  number- ; .  s  -  fifth,  place  of  zoologist,  had  been  given 
me,  from  the  recommendation  of  sevetaliU-istricus  and  learn¬ 
ed  characters.  ’  -  •  '  .  :  • 

The  officers  of  this  expedition  were  chosen  with  the  great¬ 
est  care;  those  who  aspired  to  the  distinction  submitted  to 
*hc  most  strict  examinations  to  obtain  admission  among  us 
and  all  were  worthy  of  the  preference.  Not  only  among  the 
officers  was  this  regulation  observed,  but  the  most  inferior 
ranks  of  our  company  were  thus  selected,  and  many  young 
men  of  respectable  families  in  Normandy  joined. our  crews, 
attracted  by  the  ardent  wish  of  youth  for  information,  and 
the  particular  desire  of  sharing  in  the  dangers  of  a  distant 
voyage,  which  always  conveys  an  idea  of  something  great 
and  extraordinary,  which  commands  respect,  and  which 
usually  obtains  for  them  the  honourable  mention  they  dev 
serve.  Among  these  interesting  young  men  was  my  worthy 
assistant,  my  estimable  friend,  M.  Lesueur,  the  dear  com¬ 
panion  of  all  my  dangers,  of  m/  privations,  and  of  my 
zeal.  ■ 

Independent  of  tire  officers  of  the  Naturalist,  there  was 
on  board  this  ship,  a  person  well  known,  called  A-Sam,  a 
Chinese  native  of  Canton,  who  was  made  prisoner  by  a 
French  cruiser,  from  on  board  of  a  ship  belonging  to  the 
English  Company.  A-Sam  had  been  successively  removed 
from  prison  to  prison,  till  he  came  to  that  of  Val-de- Grace. 
The  presence  of  a  Chinese  in  the  capital  produced  such  a 
sensation,  that  the  chief  consul  was  at  length  informed  of  it. 
From  that  moment  A-Sam  was  happy  and  free;  every  comfort 
■was  lavishly  bestowed  on  him  during  his  stay  t\t  Paris;  and 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  bis  beneficence,  the  first  consul 
commanded  that  A-Sam  should  be  restored  to  his  country 
and  to  his  family ;  he  w  as  embarked  on  board  our  ships 
foe  was  treated  like  an  officer,  and  the  governors  of  the  Isle 
of  France  received  an  order  to  continue  to  him  the  same 
care  and  respect,  till  a  proper  opportunity  occurred  of  con¬ 
veying  him  to  China.  Happy  it  is  for  those  nations,  where 
such  care  is- bestowed  on  the  unfortunate  stranger. 


CHAP.  If. 


Passage  from  Ilatre  to  the  Canary  Islands. — Stay  at 

Tenerife,  Sfc. 

[From  the  1  Oth  Oct.  to  the  1 3 tb  Nov.  1 800. J 

ON  the  19th  of  October,  in  the  morning,  the  wind 
and  tide  being  favourable,  order  was  given  for  our  two  ships, 
to  depart. ;  the  American  frigate,  the  Portsmouth,  returning 
to  the  United  States  with  the  ambassadors  who  came  to  con¬ 
clude  the  peace,  went  out  with  us.  At  rtine  A.  M.  we  passed 
the  tower  of  Francois  the  first ;  a  band  of  music  played  on 
the  summit,  and  cheered  our  departure  ;  an  immense  crowd 
from  all  parts  covered  the  shore,  and  with  one  voice  and 
gesture  each  of  the  spectators  addressed  us  with  their  last 
adieus  and  wishes  for  our  safety  ;  all  seemed  to  express, 
“Ah,  may  you,  more  fortunate  than  Marion,  Surville,  St. 
Allouarn,  La  Peyronsc,  and  Dtmtrecasteaux,  return  once 
more  to  your  country,  and  the  gratitude  of  your  fellow-citi¬ 
zens  1” 

At  ten  o’clock  we  were  out  of  the  pier,  and  took  our  pow¬ 
der  on  board,  and  sailing  towards  the  English  frigate,  Pro¬ 
selyte,  which  was  cruising  at  the  mouth  of  the  port,  we 
communicated  our  passports  to  the  commander,  and  pur¬ 
sued  our  course. 

On  the  25th  the  diminution  of  t lie  fogs  which  we  had 
continually  experienced  in  the  channel,  and  the  rising  of 
the  thermometer,  sufficiently  proved  that  we  were  getting 
into  warmer  climates.  The  thermometer  progressively  rose 
from  8  to  12 ;  we  were  then  in  the  gulf  of  Gascony,  almost 
in  the  latitude  of  Bourdeaux. 

On  the  27(h,  at  noon,  we  reckoned  ourselves  to  be  in  the 
latitude  of  cape  Finisterre,  which  forms  the  most  western 
point  of  Spain  and  continental  Europe. 

We  soon  found  ourselves  off  of  Lusitania,  which  the 
elegant  and  sensible  author  of  Telemachus  has  celebrated 
with  so  much  fascinating  eloquence,  for  its  fertility  and 
happy  state.  The  sky  was  clear,  the  air  was  pure,  the  sea 
was  calm,  the  temperature  was  soft  and  healthful:  in  a  word, 
every  object  seemed  to  unite  to  recall  the  smiling  scenes  of 
Fenelon.  The  thermometer  at  that  time  was  at  15°,  the  ba- 
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tfometer,  since  our  departure  from  Havre,  had  progressive!/ 
sunk,  it  was  not  up  to  more  than  28  5*. 

On  the  30th  we  passed  the  mouth  of  the  straits  of  Gi¬ 
braltar,  and  all  that  day  and  the  following  we  continued  our 
course  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  distance  of  about 
fifty  leagues. 

At  length,  on  the  1st  of  November,  at  6  P.  M.  we  were 
in  sight  of  the  peak  of  Teide,  the  mount  Nivaria  of  the  an¬ 
cients.  In  the  midst  of  the  isles  of  Palma,  Ferrol,  and 
Gomera,  on  the  west,  and  those  of  Canary,  Fortaventura, 
and  Lancerot,  on  the  east,  this  famous  point,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  peak  of  Tencritfe,  raises  its  lofty  head.  Its 
large  base  was  at  the  time  enveloped  in  clouds,  while  its  top, 
illuminated  by  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun,  appeared 
majestically  above  them.  It  is  true  this  mountain  is  not,  as 
some  travellers  have  asserted,  the  highest  in  the  world,  in 
fact,  is  is  not  more  than  2000  fathom  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  and  consequently  is  exceeded  in  height  in  Europe,  by- 
Mont  Blanc,  and  several  mountains  in  Sweden  and  Norway  ; 
and  in  America  by  ten  or  twelve  points  of  the  Andes,  some 
ot  which,  such  as  the  Antisana,  the  Chimboraco,  &c.  are 
more  than  one-third  higher  ;  but,  it  must  be  allowed  that  , 
the  insulated  situation  of  this  mountain,  in  the  middle  of 
the  sea,  its  proximity  to  the  celebrated  islands  which  it  an¬ 
nounces  from  far,  the  recollections  it  brings  to  mind,  pro 
claiming  by  its  very  appearance,  yatastropbes,  of  which  it 
is  itsell  a  prodigious  effect,  all  concur  to  give  it  an  impor¬ 
tance  above  all  others  on  the  globe. 

While  every  eye  was  fixed  on  this  stupendous  mountain, 
to  which  we  every  moment  drew  nearer,  we  presently  disco¬ 
vered  the  islands  Lancerot,  Fortaventura,  and  Great  Ca- 
nary,  which  appeared  in  the  horizon  as  an  immense  cone, 
much  flattened  on  the  top.  Favoured  by  a  leading  wind, 
we  hoped  to  reach  anchorage  in  the  course  of  the  same  even¬ 
ing,  but  we  were  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  and  de¬ 
termined  to  stretch  along  shore  during  the  night.  The  next 
morning  at  day  break  we  stood  in  for  the  land,  which  we 
approached  very  fast. 

The  coast  appeared  steep,  blackish,  and  washed  by  tor¬ 
rents  into  deep  furrows,  and  without  any  other  appearance  of 
vegetation  than  a  few  stunted  stalks  of  thecacalia,  the  caxtus, 


The  author  not  having  given  a  description  of  the  scale  or  principle  of  the 
thermometers  and  barometers  which  were  used,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand 
the  temperature,  which  he  states  to  be  from  S  to  12.  In  the  original,  the  height 
of  the  barometer  is  thus  designated,  “  S8P  51”,  which  must,  of  course,  mean. 
38  inches,  5  lines.— E». 
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and  the  euphorbia.  Beyond  these  inhospitable  shores  were 
several  high  mountains  rising  one  above  another,  and  equal¬ 
ly  destitute  of  verdure,  with  pointed  projections,  barren, 
and  in  confused  rocky  heaps:  and  again,  beyond  all  these 
mountains,  the  peak,  raising  its  lofty  head  far  above  them. 
Such  was  the  appearance  of  Teneriffe  from  the  point  Anaga, 
where  we  made  the  land  ;  and  from  thence  as  far  as  Santa 
Cruz,  where  we  anchored,  the  same  barren  and  wild  scenery 
was  displayed,  A  few  miserable  habitations  at  the  foot  of 
these  dismal  rocks,  only  served  to  add  to  (he  melancholy  as¬ 
pect  of  this  part  of  the  island.  This  account  is  certainly 
very  different  from  the  delightful  representations  of  the  For¬ 
tunate  isles,  drawn  w  ith  such  elegance  of  language  by  Ho¬ 
race,  \  iana,  Cairasco,  the  immortal  author  of  the  Jerusa¬ 
lem,  and  the  author  of  the  poem  Dell’  Oceano ;  but  these 
soft  illusions,  these  cheerful  pictures,  require  the  veil  of  mys¬ 
tery,  and  the  interest  which  age  and  distance  give,  to  sup¬ 
port  them  against  the  reality.  .The  Canaries,  now  stripped 
of  these  brilliant  titles  of  their  ancient  glory,  are  no  longer 
truly  interesting  but  for  their  wines,  and  the  advantageous 
situation  of  the  physical  and  political  revolutions  of  which 
they  were  the  theatre. 

In  lengthening  the  coast  of  Anaga  at  a  little  distance  from 
land,  we  soon  discovered  the  anchorage  and  the  town  Qf 
Santa  Cruz.  At  ten  A.  M.  we  cast  anchor  in  22  fat  bo 
bottom  of  volcanic  sand,  oozy  and  black. 

I  had  vet  to  complete  too  great  a  voyage  to  remain  long  at 
the  Canaries.  The  situation  of  these  islands,  in  the  midst  of 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  has  submitted  them  to  the  observations 
of  a  great  number  of  modern  travellers,  whose  talents  and 
veracity  are  equally  deserving  of  respect ;  there  is,  besides, 
a  Spanish  work  in  three  volumes  octavo,  on  this  archipela¬ 
go,  by  Joseph  de  \  iera  y  Clavijo,  w  ho  seems  to  have  ex¬ 
hausted  ail  that  is  interesting  of  the  ancient  and  modern  his¬ 
tory  on  this  subject,  including  the  revolutions  in  the  Cana¬ 
ries,  physical  and  political,  their  population,  their  several 
productions,  their  temperature,  &c.  The  history  of  the 
conquest  of  these  islands  necessarily  occupies  a  great  part 
cl  .he  work  of  Clavijo.  In  fact,  what  can  be  more  interest¬ 
ing  and  affecting  than  that  of  ihe  unfortunate  Gouancbes, 
who,  armed  only  with  clubs  and  staves,  fought  during  al¬ 
most  a  whole  century,  against  the  French,  Portuguese,  and 
Spanish  ;  opposing  courage  and  perseverance  to  the  number 
ot  their  enemies,  to  the  superiority  of  their  arms,  and  the 
strength  of  their  cavalry ;  making  them  purchase  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  these  then  wretched  isles*  with  more  battles  and  more 
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blood,  than  the  conquest  of  a  now  world  has  since  cost 
them. 

From  all  these  considerations  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a 
few  details,  which  seem  to  have  escaped  the  numerous 
authors  who  have  written  on  the  subject  of  this  archipelago; 

The  most  general  distempers,  which  we  may  regard  as 
endemic,  are  obstinate  bowel  complaints,  putrid  and  chronic 
diarrhoeas,  fevers,  scorbutic  cachexies,  cutaneous  eruption# 
of  different  kinds,  and  the  itch,  with  which  most  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  are  terribly  affected  :  this  disorder  is  much  more 
dangerous  than,  but  similar  to  the  elephantiasis.  These  dis¬ 
tempers,  with  which  the  lower  class  of  the  people  are  more 
particularly  afflicted,  seem  to  proceed  from  the  common 
cause, — the  unwholesome  food  which  is  in  general  use  in  the 
country.  This  food  consists  of  a  sort  of  paste  called  gofio, 
which  is  almost  entirely  a  substitute  for  bread,  and  which 
is  said  to  be  an  ancient  food  of  the  Gouanches.  It  is  pre¬ 
pared  of  barley- meal,  or  o_f  torrified  wheat,  ground,  then 
mixed  with  water,  milk  and  honey.  The  rest  of  their  food 
consists  chiefly  of  salt  fish  dried  in  the  sun,  and  which  is 
caught  on  the  Barbary  coast  ;  they  deposit  this  salt  fish  in 
vast  storehouses,  where  the  want  of  proper  care,  and  the 
heat  occasioned  by  heaping  it  in  large  quantities,  soon  causes 
it  to  putrify,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree.  The  infectious 
smell  which  continually  exhales  from  these  heaps  of  fish  in  a 
state  of  fermentation,  is  insupportable  to  strangers,  and  annoys 
them  in  every  part  of  the  town.  The  very  low  price  of  this 
salt  food  makes  the  consumption  of  it  prodigious  in  all  the 
Canaries;  but  this  advantage  is  miserably  counterbalanced 
by  the  many  distempers  of  which  it  is  the  principal  cause. 

It  is  probably  the  same  cause  that  produces  the  greasy 
and  livid  physiognomy  which  is  remarked  jn  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Santa  Cruz  by  most  travellers.  The  quality  of  the 
water  which  is  generally  used  in  these  islands,  is  perhaps 
another  cause  of  these  maladies ;  and  in  fact,  the  scarcity 
of  the  springs,  which  generally  dry  up  during  the  hot 
season,  compels  the  inhabitants  to  preserve  the  rain  water  in 
large  cisterns,  where  it  remains  for  several  months,  and 
must  consequently  imbibe  qualities  more  or  less  deleterious 
to  the  animal  economy.  x 

With  regard  to  venereal  complaints,  they  are  very  com¬ 
mon  at  Teneriffe  ;  the  cause  of  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
.the  heat  of  the  climate,  the  indolence  of  the  inhabitants, 
their  excessive  uncleanness,  the  great  number  of  troops,  the 
quantity  of  money  which  the  sailors  spend  who  arrive  from 
all  quarters  of  the  world,  the  absolute  want  of  any  kind 
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of  police,  ihe  little  skill  of  the  greater  part  of  tlie  officers  of 
health  i.i  the  country,  and  above  all,  the  disgusting  amount 
of  the  population  of  common  girls,  who  in  the  streets, 
on  the  quays,  and  even  in  the^places  of  worship,  annoy 
strangers  with  offers  of  destructive  and  deceptive  pleasures, 
the  source  of  a  long  and  cruel  remorse.  The  complaints  of 
this  description  are  indeed  more  dangerous  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  elsewhere,  as  they  are  more  frequently  attended  with 
inveterate  ulcers. 

ihe  aDcients,  who  knew  but  little  of  the  Canaries,  having 
made  them  the  abode  of  the  blessed,  some  enthusiastic  au¬ 
thors  fancy  themselves  obliged  to  repeat  all  the  ideal  and 
poetical  descriptions  of  1  lie  pagan  mythology,  when  writ¬ 
ing  on  the  subject  ot  these  islands.  Hence  vre  have  rccentlv 
seen  the  fertility  ot  the  Canaries  celebrated  in  a  manner 
which  is  totally  repugnant  both  to  reason  and  experience. 

In  tact,  oneot  the  first  elements  ot  fertility,  namelv,  water, 
is  so  scarce  in  alt  the  c  anaries,  that  none  ot  them,  properly 
speaking,  have  any  river:  and  the  springs  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  are  genoraliyso  dry,  that  the  inhabitants  are  everywhere 
compelled  to  make  us?  of  cisterns  to  obtain  water  for  their 
driuk.-  This  scarcity  of  water  is  particularly  attached  to 
the  general  disposition  and  physical  nature"  of  the  soil, 
which  d.fficulty  is  not  by  any  means  to  be  removed.  The 
small  dimensions  of  these  islands,  their  long  and  narrow 
form,  the  stupendous  height  ot  ihe  mountains  which  cover 
them  in  every  direction,  the  depths  of  the  valleys,  their  steep 
declivity  towards  the  sea,  all  concur  to  prevent  the  for¬ 
mation  of  rivers,  or  even  of  streams,  however  inconside¬ 
rable.  At  the  same  time,  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  al¬ 
most  every  whcre'basaltic,  prevents  the  filtration  of  Ihe  wa¬ 
ters  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  those  which  fall  on  the 
surface  soon  evaporate,  from  the  action  of  a  warm  climate. 

These  physical  obstacles  to  the  general  fertility  of  the 
Canaries  are  so  obvious,  and  their  effects  so  powerful, 
that  more  convincing  proofs  are  unnecessary  to  refute  all 
the  exaggerations  ot  the  enthusiastic  writers  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  In  tact,  the  contrary  to  all  this  has  been  proved  by 
the  following  axioms  of  a  work,  the  original  of  which  is  in 
my  possession,  and  which  was  sent  me  by  one  of  the  best 
informed  me rebarits  of  this  archipelago. 

.  1st.  Ihat  ieneriife,  the  most  considerable  of  these  isles, 
as  well  as  T  a,  and  ferrol,  do  not  produce  sufficient  sub¬ 
sistence  iur  their  miserable  population. 

2dly,  i  hat  canary,  and  Gomera,  produce  only  enough 
for  their  own  consumption. 
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3uly,  That  Lon cerot  and  Fortaventura  are  the  store-houses 
of  the  Canaries ;  but  that  the  ungrateful  and  sandy  soil  (l 
use  the  expressions  of  the  manuscript)  requires  abundant 
rains  to  produce  the  crops ;  and  that  when  these  fail,  want 
of  bread  and  famine  reign  throughout  the  archipelago. 

4thly,  That  even  when  the  harvests  arc  most  abundant  the 
Canaries  have  no  surplus  to  export ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
they  are  compelled  almost  every  year  to  import  large  cargoes 
from  Spain,  America,  or  even  from  the  north  of  Germany, 
for  the  purchase  of  which  great  part  of  the  wines  of  the  ar¬ 
chipelago  are  employed. 

The  Canaries,  in  their  actual  state,  far  From  enriching 
their  metropolis,  cost  it  a  considerable  sum  for  the  support 
of  their  fortifications  and  garrisons  ;  but,  in  the  hands  of 
the  English,  these  colonies  would  soon  become  valuable,  in¬ 
dependently  of  their  situation.  Great  Britain  would  be  in  * 
great  measure  freed  from  t he  heavy  duties  it  annually  pays 
to  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  for  tiie  wines  and  brandies 
which  these  three  powers  import  from  thence.  This  was, 
doubtlessly,  the  principal  reason  which  induced  the  English 
government  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  the  Canaries  during 
the  last  war.  A  numerous  fleet  under  the  command  of  ad¬ 
miral  Nelson,  appeared  suddenly  before  Teneriffe  in  the 
year  1796  ;  but  this  attack  concluded  very  differently  from 
that  in  the  year  1657,  when  admiral  Blake  succeeded  in 
the  attempt.  Nelson  lost  an  arm  in  the  enterprise;  part  of 
his  troops  and  stores  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards,  or  sunk 
by  the  artillery  of  the  forts,  in'  vain,  by  favour  of  the 
darkness,  did  he  succeed  in  making  a  landing,  arid  even  in 
taking  possession  of  the  armoury  ;  repelled  on  all  sides  by 
the  Spanish  militia  and  troops,  lie  was  compelled  to  capitu¬ 
late,  and  to  sign  an  agreement  to  leave  the  archipelago. 
The  Canarians  still  show  with  pride,  the  British  flags  which 
they  took  on  this  occasion,  depending  from  the  dome  of 
their  principal  church  ;  they  also  show  the  long-boat  of  Nel¬ 
son’s  ship,  on  board  of  which  he  lost  his  arm.  In  this  ho¬ 
nourable  defence  the  crews  of’  several  French  ships  distin¬ 
guished  themselves,  who  at  the  time  of  the  appearance  of 
the  English,  hastened  to  take  arms,  and  who  confributed 
much,  by  their  example,  to  excite  the  courage  of  the  militia 
and  troops  of  the  country. 

Since  this  attack  of  iNelson  on  the  Canaries,  the  garrisona 
of  these  islands  have  been  considerably  reinforced.  At  the 
time  we  were  there,  they  reckoned  4500  regular  troops  well 
disciplined  and  maintained  ;  most  of  these  troops  are  at 
Teneriffe,  which  can  also  furnish  near  8000  militia.  In- 
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dependent  of  this  increase  in  the  number  of  their  troops,  an 
attack  on  Santa-Gruz  would  now  be  very  difficult,  from  the 
commanding  situation  cf  a  new  fort,  which  the  last  go¬ 
vernor  built  on  a  steep  rock,  and  the  batteries  of  which  arc 
pointed  downwards  to  the  roadstead,  and  cross  toe  tire  of 
the  square  tower  which  defends  the  mole. 

The  nature  of  our  mission,  the  good  intelligence  between 
the  two  governments,  the  late  successes  of  France,  the  recent 
peace  with  America,  all  concurred  to  ensure  us  the  most 
obliging  and  flattering  reception  from  the  Spaniards.  Our 
brave  allies  were  particularly  pleased  in  interrogating  us  on 
the  subject  of  our  last  campaign  in  Italy,  the  passage  of  the 
Alps,  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  the  rapid  succession  of 
prodigies  of  which  we  happened  to  give  them  the  first 
account.  All  seemed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  shewing  every 
demonstration  of  their  respect  and  admiration  for  France. 
Ah  !  if  it  is  ever  permitted  for  an  honest  man  to  be  proud  of  bis 
country,  it  doubtlessly  should  be  in  such  circumstances, 
•when,  far  from  his  fellow-citizens,  he  sees  among  strangers  that 
every  idea  of  greatuess,  glory  and  power,  is  attached  to  the 
very  name  of  his  country ! 

Among  those  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  of  being  ac¬ 
quainted  at  Teneriffe,  and  from  whom  I  received  particular 
attention,  I  ought  to  mention  the  duke  of  Bethancourt, 
colonel  of  the  Uitonia  regiment,  a  descendant  of  the  famous 
Jean  de  Bethancourt,  a  Norman  nobleman,  who  was  at  once 
the  conqueror  and  legislator  of  the  Canaries,  one  of  the 
greatest  men  of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  was  so  prolific 
in  prodigies.  John  of  Bethancourt  had  all  the  heroism,  all 
the  romantic  enthusiasm  of  his  time,  without  its  ignorance, 
fanaticism  and  ferocity.  Ilis  memory,  eternally  dear  to  the 
Canarians,  will  be,  for  his  latest  descendants,  an  unalienable 
title  to  the  most  flattering  consideration;  and  the  man  of 
whom  I  speak,  is  entitled  to  the  esteem  of  the  worthy,  for 
his  own  particular  merits. 

The  marquis  de  Nava  possesses  a  beautiful  botanic  garden 
at  the  Orotava  ;  this  nobleman  dedicates  a  part  of  his  large 
income  to  naturalize  in  these  isles  every  species  of  vege¬ 
tables  which  might  extend  their  commerce,  enrich  their 
soil,  adorn  their  vallies,  and  clothe  their  naked  and  barren 
mountains  with  verdure.  The  marquis  de  Nava  ought  to 
secure  the  esteem  and  notice  of  aU  good  men,  as  one  of  the 
benefactors  of  his  country. 

At  Laguna,  M.  Savignon,  physician  to  the  government, 
is  much  respected  for  his  general  character,  and  his  extensive 
knowledge  in  his  profession. 
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M.  Cologant,  in  whose  respectable  family,  benevolence 
to  French  travellers  seems  to  be  hereditary,  gave  us  every  in¬ 
formation  on  the  subject  of  the  last  eruption  of  the  volcano 
of  Cahorra  ;  and  also  lent  us  a  tinted  drawing,  which  ho 
had  himself  made,  of  the  appearance  of  the  volcano  at  tho 
time:  this  was  at  the  service  of  every  one  among  us  who 
wished  to  copy  it.  On  my  return  to  Europe,  happening  to 
notice  this  representation  in  a  work  of  M.  Bory,  I  was 
sorry  not  to  see  the  addition  of  the  name  of  the  real  author* 
because  omissions  of  this  kind,  however  involuntary  they 
may  be,  are  often  sufficient  cause  of  changing,  or  even  de¬ 
stroying  the  liberal  confidence  of  strangers  towards  European 
travellers,  a  confidence  of  which  I  have  received  so  many 
generous  proofs  in  the  course  of  this  voyage. 

During  our  stay  at  Teneriffe,  the  barometer  continued 
without  any  particular  change  at  from  SSpS1  to  28p  41 ;  the 
thermometer  on  board  our  ships  in  the  shade  tit  noon,  varied 
from  17  to  20,  and  gave  me  then  for  the  clean  18.  5. — re¬ 
sults  conformable  to  the  precedents  obtained  by  Lamanon* 
and  by  M.  Labillardiere,  at  the  same  place,  and  under  the 
same  circumstances. 

Of  all  the  hypotheses  to  which  the  traditions  of  the  an¬ 
cients  on  the  Canaries  have  given  rise,  doubtlessly  the  most 
singular,  and  the  most  generally  admitted,  is  that  of  the 
existence  of  a  large  continent,  of  which  these  isles  were  a 
part;  and  which,  under  the  name  of  Allantides,  then  occu¬ 
pied  the  vast  ocean  which  now  separates  Africa  from  the 


New  World.  This  opinion  has  been  maintained  by  some 
travellers,  who  are  themselves  deceived  by  the  authority  of 
Plato,  or  by  the  sophisms  of  several  modern  writers.  Vo¬ 
lumes  of  compilations  and  citations  have  been  made  on  this 
subject,  and  yet  the  truth  remains  still  in  obscurity,  and  we 
are  bewildered  in  dissertations  and  hypotheses,  instead  of 
comparing  the  actual  physical  constitution  of  the  countries 
which  (hey  pretend  were  formerly  connected.  In  this  last 
point  of  view,  M.  Bailly,  one  of  our  fellow-travellers,  con¬ 
sidered  the  Canaries,  and  discussed  the  important  question 
of  the  existence  of  the  Atlantides.  I  shall  here  present  the 
interesting  observations  of  this  enlightened  mineralogist. 

“Several  celebrated  writers  (says  M.  Bailly),  from  the 
authority  of  Plato,  have  spoken  of  the  existence  of  the 
Atlantides,  the  greater  part  of  whom,  who  admit  the  fact, 
affect  to  see  in  the  Canary  isles,  described  by  the  ancients 
under  the  name  of  the  Fortunate  islands,  the  remains  of 
that  land  which,  according  to  in  any,.  could  not  havcoccu- 
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pied  a  less  space  than  what  is  comprised  between  Africa  and 
.America,  and  probably  made  part  of  these  two  continents, 
uniting  them  by  its  isthmus.  The  chain  of  mountains 
described  by  filename  of  Mount  Atlas,  and  which  stretches 
along  the  north  part  of  Africa,  serves  very  much  to  support 
their  opinions  on  this  subject,  for  they  see  only  in  the  isles 
of  which  we  are  treating,  the  continuation  of  that  chain, 
which  by  an  inconsiderable  winding  could  have  been  con¬ 
nected  with  tiie  Azores.  They  might  as  easily  have  proved 
«.  connection  between  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  and  the 
mountains  of  the  interior  ofj  Africa.  The  same  authority 
which  thus  confounded  the' Canaries,  the  Azores,  and  the 
Cape  de  Verd  islands,  might  have  justified  t he  reunion  of 
ail  the  other  Atlantic  isles  to  the  lost  continent,  such  as 
Tristan  d’Acunha,  Ascension,  St.  Matthew,  Trinidad,  St. 
Helena,  Noronha,  &c.  ;  for  it  would  not  certainly  be  a  bold¬ 
er  conjecture  than  that  of  extending  the  limits  of  a  larger 
tract  of  land  (according  to  the  high  priest  of  Sal's)  than 
Asia  and  Lybia  together,  as  far  as  the  last  mentioned 
isles. 

“  For  the  establishment  of  a  reunion  so  extraordinary 
and  important,  we  are,  however,  to  this  day  confined  to  some 
vague  traditions  of  the  ancients  ;  for  an  inspection  of 
the  charts  does  not  assist.  The  physical  state  of  the  pre¬ 
tended  remains  of  the  Atlantides,  and  of  the  continents  to 
which  we  would  connector  assimilate  them,  has  never  been 
compared;  it  is  this  circumstance  which  I  propose  here  to 
point  out. 

“  All  travellers  agree  in  opinion,  that  the  chains  of  moun¬ 
tains  which  run  through  Africa  and  America  are  essentially 
primitive;  that  the  lands  situated  between  them  are  of  se¬ 
condly  or  tertiory  origin,  and  that  those  parts  which  are 
subject  to  subterranean  fires  are  comparatively  few. 

“  It  is  not  so  with  respect  to  the  islands  dispersed  in  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  these  are  all  exclusively  volcanic,  whether 
they  are  isolated,  like  Ascension,  St.  Helena,  Trinidad, 
Madeira,  &c.  or  in  clusters,  like  the  Azores,  the  Canaries, 
the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  Tristan  d’Acuuha,  and  those 
which  surround  it,  &c.  These  isles  appear  to  have  risen, 
from  the  bosom  of  a  deep  sea  ;  their  coasts  are  very  steep, 
and  almost  perpendicular  ;  the  channels  which  separate 
them  are-unfathomable  ;  the  banks  and  shoals  which  are  so 
common  in  other  archipelagos,  are  not  to  be  found  among 
these,  if  sometimes  an  isolated  rock  is  observed,  it  either 
seems  to  bo  attached  to  some  neighbouring  island,  or  else  it 
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is  entirely  distinct ;  in  either  case,  the  same  observations 
which  apply  to  other  larger  Atlantic  islands  will  also  ap¬ 
ply  to  these. —  There  is  not  to  be  seen  in  any  of  them  gra¬ 
nites  or  real  porphyrys,  or  any  such  primitive  stones  ; 
and  the  calcareous  substances  which  are  found  in  some  of 
them  are  merely  shells  collected  together,  or  other  similar 
productions. 

“  From  these  simple  observations  it  evidently  results,  that 
a  difference  so  general  and  absolute  as  that  between  the  ac-' 
tual  constitution  of  the  Atlantic  isles,  and  that  of  the 
neighbouring  continent,  should  exclude  every  idea  of  an 
origin  in.  common,  or  even  of  their  being  connected  in  for¬ 
mer  times.  From  (lie  same  facts  we  may  also  conclude,  that 
the  hypotheses  on  which  they  attempt  to  establish  tlie  opi¬ 
nion  that  the  Atlantic  isles  are  the  remains  ot  an  ancient 
continent,  is  nor  to  be  supported,  for  all  these  islands  being 
exclusively  volcanic,  it  follows  that  the  Atlan'tide  must 
have  been  a  continent  entirely  volcanic,  or  else  that  the  vol¬ 
canic  parts  of  this  continent  were  spared  in  the  catastrophe 
which  swallowed  all  the  rest  :  both  one  and  the  other  of 
these  suppositions  are  equally  improbable.” 


CHAP.  III. 


Passage  from  the  Canaries  to  the  Isle  cf  France. 

\From  Nov.  13/6,  1800,  U  March  1 5th,  ISO].] 

ON  the  loth  of  November,  in  the  evening,  after  ship¬ 
ping  the  provisions  for  which  we  had  staid  at  the  Canaries, 
we  prepared  lo  continue  our  voyage.  At  four  o’clock  we  pass¬ 
ed  the  little  town  of  Candelaria,  celebrated  for  the  miracles 
of  the  virgin  of  that  name.  All  this  part  of  the  island  of 
Ten  caffe  appears  to  be  as  wild  and  barren  as  the  coast  of 
Anaga;  In  the  evening  Ave  discovered  the  isles  of  Gomcra 
and  Palma,  which  we  left  to  the  west,  and  passed  in  the 
night. 

On  the  15th  we  were  already  under  the  tropic  of  Cancer. 
On  the  18th  we  concluded  ourselves  to  be  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Cape  de  Feid  islands.  From  this  point  till  we  approach¬ 
ed  the  Gambia,  the  wind  was  favourable,  and  we  made 
considerable  way,  but  wc  now  experienced  some  obstinate 
pbuon.J  n 
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calms,  which  prevented  us  from  crossing  the  equator  before 
the  12th  of  December,  and  in  21°  6'  only  of  west  longitude. 

Notwithstanding  the  attempts  of  our  comrnander°to  pass 
the  line  by  10°  or  12°,  all  his  manoeuvres  to  effect  this  were 
constantly  counteracted  by  the  calms,  the  currents,  or  tiie 
winds.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  admiral  Dentrecasteaux, 
nine  years  before,  endeavouring  to  follow  a  like  course  to 
cross  the  equator  by  16  or  18,  experienced  the  same  obstacles, 
and  was,  like  us,  driven  by  the  winds  and  currents  as  far 
as  under  the  26th  degree  of  west  longitude. 

On  the  30th  of  December  we  passed,  for  the  first  time, 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  From  the  23d  to  the  24th  of  Ja¬ 
nuary,  ISO! ,  we  cut  the  meridian  of  Paris,  in  36°  south 
latitude. 

On  the  3d  of  February  we  doubled  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  ten  leagues.  We  casilv 
distinguished  the  mountain  called  the  Table,  notwithstancf- 
ing  the  fogs  with  which  it  was  at  that  time  enveloped. 

From  the  3d  to  the  4th  of  March  we  experienced  sudden 
anti  violent  squalls,  which,  however,  did  not  continue  more 
than  24  hours,  but  they  were  so  violent  that  the  barometer  dur¬ 
ing  the  time  sunk  10  inches  8  lines.  The  Naturalist  received 
same  damage  in  her  sails.  We  now  found  ourselves  off  the 
Mozambique  channel,  a  latitude  where  violent  storms  are 
very  frequent.  On  the  10th  of  March  we  again  crossed  the 
tropic  ot  Capricorn.  At  length,  on  the  13th,  in  theevening, 
we  were  in  sight  of  the  mountains  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
after  a  voyage  ol  one  hundred  and  forty-fivedays,  reckoning 
from  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Europe,  which  made 
this  one  of  the  longest  passages  we  could  make  in  a  voyage 
of  the  kind.  The  obstinacy  of  our  commander  in  ranging 
the  coast  of  Africa,  was  tiie  chief  cause  of  this  delay,  and 
as  it  had,  throughout  the  whole  of  our  operations,  the  most 
fatal  influence,  I  think  1  ought  to  dwell  au  instant  on  the 
subject. 

Two  courses  naturally  present  themselves  to  the  navigator 
who,  on  leaving  Europe,  intends  to  double  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  :  the  one  which  may  be  called  the  coasting  voyage, 
consists  in  ranging  t he  coast  of  Africa,  and  crossing  the 
equator  as  much  to  the  east  as  possible.  By  the  other  course, 
on  the  contrary,  after  having  reached  the  latitude  of  the 
Cape  de  Verd  islands,  steering  to  tiie  west,  and  making  for 
the  eastern  coast  oi  America,  so  as  not  to  cross  the  line  but 
in  25,  or  even  30  degrees  longitude  west  from  the  meridian 
of  Paris. 

Being  arrived  at  about  the  33d  degree  of  south  latitude.- 
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we  at  first  found  the  wind  N.  W.  then  west,  bj  favour  of 
which  we  could  rapidly  make  to  the  eastward,  to  double  the 
famous  cape  of  which  we  have  spoken. 

Doubtless  if  we  had  only  to  compare  the  absolute  distance 
of  these  two  courses,  we  should  not  hesitate  to  chuse  the 
coasting  voyage  along  the  shores  of  Africa;  but  the  well-in¬ 
formed  navigator  takes  into  his  calculation  other  circum¬ 
stances  than  The  idle  consideration  of  relative  geographical 
positions  :  he  is  not  ignorant  that  the  most  considerable  dis¬ 
tances  in  appearance  make  little  against  him  if  he  is  but  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  wind  and  tides  ;  that  the  shortest  passage,  on 
the  contrary,  may  be  retarded  for  weeks  and, months,  if 
the  same  winds  and  currents  oppose  themselves  to  its  pro¬ 
gress,  or  what  may  retard  him  still  more,  obstinate  calms, 
which  keep  his  vessel  almost  immoveable  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves. 

Hence  all  these  inconveniences  are  attached  to  the  coast¬ 
ing  of  the  N.  W.  shores  of  Africa.  In  fact,  experience 
teaches  us  that  the  currents  which  prevail  in  this  part  of  the 
Atlantic,  set  to  the  N.  VV.  and  in  fine,  that  of  all  the  known 
seas,  the  one  which  washes  the  equatorial  part  of  the  western 
coast  of  Africa,  is  most  subject  to  cairns.  All  well-inform¬ 
ed  navigators  agree  on  the  subject  of  these  facts,  and  capt. 
Dam  pier,  whose  writings  are  the  fruit  of  a  long  experience, 
and  extremely  valuable  for  their  exactness,  has  particularly 
developed  this  subject  in  his  treatise  on  the  winds. 

By  the  course,  standing  out  to  sea,  the  currents  which 
are  so  fatal  to  the  coaster,  are  favourable  to  those  who  bear 
away  to  the  west  ;  and  the  calms  which  are  so  dreadful  on 
the  African  shores  are  seldom  experienced  in  the  open  ocean, 
and  never  last  long  in  the  middle  of  the  Atlantic.  Whether 
the  shelter  of  a  large  continent  produces  or  occasions  them 
in  its  vicinity,  or  that  this  phenomenon  may  be  ascribed  to 
any  other  physical  cause,  I  cannot  decide  :  in  short,  the  wes¬ 
terly  winds  which  the  navigator  wants  on  his  way  back,  to¬ 
wards  the  33d  or  the  35th  degree  south,  are  so  constant  in 
these  last  latitudes,  that  he  may  very  fairly  calculate  oa 
their  assistance. 

It  is  for  good  reasons  that  experienced  navigators  prefer  the 
western  course,  although  it  appears  to  be  the  longest ;  that 
this  course  is  certainly  the  best,  has  been  sufficiently  proved, 
ever  since  the  first  voyages  of  Schouten.  This  celebrated  tra¬ 
veller  relates,  that  during  his  first  voyage  from  Europe  to  the 
Indies,  in  the  year  1658,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in  which 
he  had  embarked,  and  who  was  an  experienced  seaman. 
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bad  a  dispute  witli  the  commander  of  another  ship  belong- 
but  to  the  Dutch  company,  which  sailed  as  consort  with  him 
to  Batavia  Scbouien’s  captain  being  influenced  by  the 
reasons  I  have  stated,  chose  to  steer  to  the  west;  the  other, 
on  the  contrary,  deceived  by  appearances  and  his  own  in- 
experience,  persisted  that  it  was  best  to  lengthen  the  coast 
of  Africa.  Thus,  divided  in  opinion,  each  pursued  a  dif¬ 
ferent  course;  'but  the  experiment  was  so  much  in  favour  of 
Schou ten  s  captain,  that  he  gained  near  two  months  on  the 
inexperienced  coaster. 

It  is  from  a  well-founded  knowledge  of  all  these  circum¬ 
stances,  that  the  English  ships  which  are  bound  to  the  Indies 
are  in  lire  habit  of  steering  towards  the  coast  of  Brazil,  so  as 
not  to  cross  the  line  but  in  28°,  30°,  or  even  in  33°  west  lon¬ 
gitude  ;  and  the  Company’s  ships  have  not  in  that  respect  a, 
different  system  from  that  of  private  vessels. 

Farther,  it  is  not  only  in  doubling  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  that  they  have  occasion  to  fear  the  currents,  and  the 
calms  on  the  coast  of  Africa  ;  the  voyages  even  which  are 
every  day  made  to  Malembo,  to  Loango,  or  the  coast  of  An¬ 
gola,  frequently  encounter  the  most  irksome  delays;  and 
here  again  experience  teaches  us,  that  to  avoid  the  calms  it 
is  necessary  to  stretch  as  far  as  possible  from  the  gulf  of 
Guinea,  arid  consequently  to  stand  to  the  west,  to"  return 
back,  and  sometimes  even  to  the  south,  to  make  the  point 
cf  destination  ;  the  same  precaution  should  be  taken  by  those 
who  go  from  Loango  for  the  Antilles.  Captain  Dampier,  in 
fact,  says,  that  it  is  necessary  in  such  a  navigation,  to  stand 
right  to  the  westward,  for  tire  space  of  30°  or  even  35°,  be¬ 
fore  attempting  to  cross  the  line  to  return  northward,  and  to 
take  afterwards  a  course  W.  W.  This  route,  be  observes, 
is  that  of  the  most  able  navigators,  and  however  long  it  may 
appear,  it  is  however  much  shorter  in  reality,  for  those  who 
cross  ibe  equator  too  far  to  the  east  to  coast  the  shores  of 
Africa,  and  stand  flrst  to  the  N.  W.  are  almost  always  ob¬ 
noxious  to  obstinate  calms,  and  assailed  by  tempests,  which 
are  mere  frequent  and  more  dangerous  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  coast  of  Guinea  than  in  the  midst  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean . 

In  short,  M.  de  Granpre,  whose  evidence  we  may  pro¬ 
duce  here,  because  he  has  traversed  these  seas  for  a  long 
time,  exclaims  with  a  just  severity  against  those  ignorant  or 
timid  commanders,  who,  notwithstanding  the  fatal  expe¬ 
rience  of  other  navigators,  continue  even  yet  to  coast  along 
the  sharps  of  Africa.  He  relates,  among  other  examples  of 
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this  sort,  that  of  a  vessel,  which,  detained  by  the  calms,  and 
obstructed  by  the  currents,  remained  eleven  months  in  its 
course  from  France  to  the  coast  of  Angola.  In  a  word,  if 
it  was  not  foreign  to  the  nature  of  my  work  to  prolong  the 
discussion,  it  would  be  easy  to  produce  such  a  number  of 
facts  ana  observations  in  favour  of  the  course  to  the  west,  as 
would  amount  to  demonstration  ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  ray 
present  purpose,  to  enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  the  extent 
of  the  fault  of  our  commander,  in  persisting  to  steer  along 
the  coast  of  Africa.  "We  shall  scon  find,  that  from  this  pre¬ 
posterous  obstinacy,  which  was  necessarily  followed  by  a 
consequence  plain  to  foresee  and  easy  to  evade,  he  was  forced 
from  the  beginning  of  the  voyage  to  disturb  and  discompose 
all  the  regularity  of  the  operations  which,  had  been  prescrib¬ 
ed  tor  him  to  follow  :  Thus,  in  the  execution  of  the  most 
important  undertakings,  the  slightest  faults  produce  conse¬ 
quences  at  once  grievous  and  irreparable  !  ' 

Doubtless,  the  relation  of  a  passage  to  the  Indies  seems  to 
promise  bnt  little  that  can  now  be  interesting,  or  to  furnish 
any  new  observations  at  a  time" when  so  many  vessels  of 
every  nation  have  so  often  repeated  the  voyage  in  the  course 
of  the  last  three  centuries.  This,  however, "is  not  the  fact, 
audio  prove  it,  we  have  only  to  cast  an  eye  over  the  marry  re¬ 
lations  of  the  sort  that  have  been  written  at  different  periods. 

e  shall  there  see,  that  almost  every  navigator  occupied  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  most  general  or  trivial  objects,  has  only  re¬ 
peated  what  bis  predecessors  had  said  a  hundred  times  be¬ 
fore  him,  neglecting  every  new  subject  of  observation  which 
this  immense  scene  continually  presents,  comprising  at  once 
the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  ocean,  the  Indian  sea,  the 
two  temperate  zones,  and  the  whole  of  the  equinoctial  line. 
Moreover,  the  subject  will' always  furnish  many  interesting  ob- 
servations  bn  the  comparison  of  the  temperature  of  theatmos- 
pherein  different  latitudes  of  both  hemispheres,  on  the  •  aria- 
tions  of  lire  .barometer  and  the  hygrometer  in  similar  circum¬ 
stances;  the  temperature  of  tlresea  onitssurfacc,  compared  at 
different  times  ot  the  day  and  night,  with  that  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  &c. — Does  not  this  view  of  the  subject  present  a  new 
field  tor  the  investigation  of  the  learned  traveller?  while  the 
heatot  the  ocean  in  great  deplhs below  the  surface,  is  another 
fruitful  source  of  observation  andexperiment  that  is  highly  in¬ 
teresting.  Are  we  not  still  unacquainted  with  the  depths  of  the 
seas,  and  the  relative  proportions  of  the  salt  ness  of  their  waters? 
Are  we  not  still  uncertain  of  the  real  cause  of  the  phospho- 
-  rescence  of  the  ocean,  a  phenomenon  so  astonishing,  so  com- 
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mon,and  nevertheless  so  little  understood  :  and  if  wecarryour 
investigations  sill!  farther,  we  shall  discover  an  astonishing 
number  of  pelagians,  animals  hitherto  unknown,  marine 
plants,  and  zoopbites,  which  seem  assembled  as  it  were  to 
present  new  wonders  to  the  observer,  of  their  organizations, 
and  to  the  naturalist,  of  their  properties. 

It  may  be  preferable  to  occupy  one’s  self  at  this  day  with 
other  objects  than  flying-fish,  gold  fish,  sharks,  &c.  &c.and 
it  is  voyages  of  this  dcription,  and  these  alone,  which  are 
capable  of  furnishing  the  valuable  materials  of  a  physical 
and  meteorological  chart  of  the  seas ;  a  chart  of  which  sci¬ 
ence  stands  so  much  in  need,  and  where  hitherto  we  have 
sought  in  vain  for  the  simple  elements,  amidst  a  crowd  of 
subjects  which  continually  multiply  themselves,  and  repro¬ 
duce  each  other. 

In  extending  my  researches  to  each  of  the  subjects  1  have 
mentioned,  I  have  wished  rather  to  point  out  this  new  pur¬ 
suit,  which  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  gone  through  ;  but  the 
results  i  have  gained  from  my  first  attempts  appear  to  be  of 
sucii  utility,  that  1  think  it  my  duty  to  give  a  slight  sketch 
ol  them  here,  reserving  all  the  details  of  the  observations  of 
which  they  are  the  fruit,  for  a  future  time  and  for  a  future' 
work. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Meteorological  Observations — State  of  the  Thermometer 
—  State  of  the  Hygrometer — Of  the  Barometer — Agree¬ 
ment  between  them — The  Winds — Their  Agreement  with 
the  Barometer — Atmospheric  Phenomena— General  lie - 
suits. 

THE  meteorological  observations  were  made  with  the 
thermometers  of  Holland  and  Mossy;  barometers  made  by 
the  lust  mentioned  artist,  and  hygrometers  by  Richer.  To 
compare  them  as  exactly  w  ith  each  other  as  possible,  I  made 
it  an  invariable  rule  from  the  beginning' of  our  voyage  to 
lake  an  observation  four  times  each  day,  at  the  hours  most 
opposite  ;  that  is  to  say,  at  six  in  the  morning  and  at  six 
in  the  evening,  at  midnight,  and  at  twelve  at  noon  in  the 
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open  air,  and  on  the  poop  of  our  vessel,  and  as  often  be¬ 
sides  as  I  conveniently  could.  This  first  series  of  my  la¬ 
bours  furnished  me  with  the  following  general  results  : 

1st,  The  temperature  of  the  thermometer  rose  progressive¬ 
ly  as  we  drew  near  the  equator. 

2d,  It  sunk  progressively  as  we  went  from  the  equator. 

Sd,  The  proportion  of  its  rising  and  sinking  was  not  equal 
in  both  hemispheres,  the  mean  degree  of  the  heat  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  having  been  weaker  than  in  the  cor¬ 
respondent  northern  latitudes. 

4th,  In  other  respects,  every  thing  being  as  usual,  tint 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  between  the  tropicsis  weaker 
in  open  sea  than  in  the  interior  of  the  continents  or  even  on 
the  islands.  We  did  not  really  experience  more  than  25° 
of  heat  under  the  line,  and  the  mean  degree  is  much  below 
this  last  point. 

5th,  The  variations  of  the  temperature  become  weaker, 
and  not  so  frequent  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equator,  and 
r ice  versa. 

Gth,  Not  only  the  variations  of  the  temperature  are  more 
inconsiderable  from  one  day,  or  even  from  one  month  to  ano¬ 
ther,  between  the  tropics,  and  in  open  sea,  but  also,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  there  is  but  little  difference  between  the  temperature 
of  the  day  taken  in  the  shade  at  noon,  and  that  of  the  night 
at  midnight:  thus,  forty  observations  of  this  sort,  taken 
from  the  22d  of  November  to  the  1st  of  December,  1 800, 
produced  me  a  sum  totalbf  909,  6°  of  heat:  noon  produced 
253,  and  midnight  222,  7,  which  makes  scarcely  one  de¬ 
gree  of  difference  for  each  day  ;  a  phenomenon  so  much  the 
more  remarkable,  as  it  is  known  from  the  experiments  of 
Miller,  Beze,  Pison,  Halley,  Lister,  &c.  that  the  difference  of 
heat  in  the  day  and  night  is  greater  in  the  equinoctial  re¬ 
gions,  on  shore,  and  that  we  ourselves  should  have  occasion 
to  draw  conclusions  from  these  facts  suited  to  the  objects  of 
our  enquiries. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  state  of  the  hygro¬ 
meter,  being  the  first  time  that  this  valuable  instrument 
ctossed,lhe  seas:  it  was  thought  beforehand  that  its  observa¬ 
tion  would  furnish  many  important  results;  and  w’e  shall  see 
that  these  expectations  were  well  founded. 

7th,  Every  thing  in  other  respects  being  as  usual,  the  hy¬ 
grometer  shews  a  proportion  of  humidity  so  much  the 
stronger,  the  nearer  we  approach  the  equator. 

8tli,  The  absolute  proportion  of  the  atmospheric  humidi¬ 
ty  becomes  so  much  the  less,  the  nearer  we  approach  either 
of  the  poles. 
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Slb?  The  variations  of  tlx-  hygrometer  are  so  much  (he 
weaker  and  L  ss  frequent,  as  we  observe  this  instrument 
nearer  the  equator,  and  vice  versa. 

~iOtb,  The  hy  grometer,  in  the  midst  of  the  equatorial 
reg  ons,  remains  almost  invariably  in  a  state  of  extreme  sa¬ 
turation. 

We  proceed  next  to  the  state  or  the  barometer. 

ll.th,  The  barometer  in  general  sinks  the  more  we  ap¬ 
proach  the  equator. 

12th,  It  rises  progressively  as  we  go  farther  from  the 
equator. 

loth,  The  variations  of  the  barometer  are  neither  frequent 
nor  striking,  when  this  instrument  is  observed  near  the  equa¬ 
tor,  and  vice  verso. 

14th,  The  equality  of  level  of  the  place  where  the  obser¬ 
vation  is  made,  the  distance  or  absence  of  every  cause  of 
perturbation  foreign  to  the  atmosphere,  gives  to  the  barome¬ 
ter  at  sea,  a  more  regular  action,  more  easily  admitting  of 
comparison  in  its  variations  than  it  would  do  in  the  midst 
of  a  continent.  That  instrument  in  this  respect  is  eminent¬ 
ly  useful  to  mariners,, and  our  own  experience  leaves  us  no 
doubt  on  this  head. 

On  the  subject  of  the  agreement  between  the  hygrometer 
and  the  barometer  we  observe  : 

15th,  That,  the  variations  of  the  barometer  have  an  in- 
contestible  agreement  w  ith  those  of  the  hygrometer. 

16th,  T lip  falling  of  the  mercury  corresponds  in  (he  great¬ 
est  number  of  cases  with  the  increase  of  humidity.  It  appears 
as  much  more  considerable  as  the  other  becomes  greater. 

17th,  The  rising  of  th.e  quicksilver  almost  always  corres¬ 
ponds  with  the  diminution  of  the  humidity  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere ;  it  is  as  much  greater  (other  circumstances  not  inter¬ 
fering),  as  that  diminution  is  marked  more  considerably  by 
the  hygrometer. 

18th,  The  winds  become  by  degrees  lighter  and  more  con¬ 
stant,  as  the  nav  igator  approaches  the  equinoctial  regions, 
and  vice  versa. 

The  agreement  of  the  wind  with  the  barometer  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

19th,  The  winds  appear  to  exercise  a  real  action,  altoge¬ 
ther  independent  of  the  variations  of  the  barometer,  for  1  have 
noticed  trequently  that  the  mercury  fell  almost  suddenly  3, 
4,  5,  6,  or  even  8  lines,  in  spite  of  the  rapid  diminution  of 
thehumidity  of  the  atmosphere  ;  a  circumstance  which,  after 
the  two  exclusive  theories  of  Deluc,  ought  to  have  occasion¬ 
ed,  on  the  contrary,  the  ascension  of  the  mercury. 
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20th,  This  effect  of  the  winds  upon  the  barometer  (other 
circumstances  not  interfering)  appeared  to  me  to  be  general¬ 
ly  in  a  ratio  composed  of  their  least  temperature,  and  of 
their  celerity. 

On  the  atmospheric  phenomena  I  made  the  following  ob¬ 
servations  : 

2 1st,  The  vaporous  appearance  of  the  sky,  to  be  observed 
towards  the  middle  of  the  day,  in  all  the  seas  of  the  equi¬ 
noctial  regions,  and  denominated  by  navigators,  grey  sky, 
thick  horizon,  vaporous  horizon,  &c.  &c.  ;  the  astonishing 
splendour  of  the  rising  and  setting  sun  in  the  same  climates  ; 
the  serenity  of  the  sky  during  the  night,  so  strongly  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  vaporous  state  of  the  atmosphere  during  the 
day;  the  frequent,  and  almost  instantaneous  formation  of  the 
menacing  clouds,  described  by  so  many  voyagers  ;  of  the 
tempests  known  by  the  name  of  equinoctial  squalls  ;  the  pro¬ 
digious  power  of  the  humidity,  from  which  it  is  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  preserve  any  thing,  however  valuable  ;  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  the  rains,  and  the  size  of  the  drops  which  fall ;  all 
these  phenomena,  inexplicable  even  to  this  day  in  equa¬ 
torial  meteorology,  appear  to  me  to  depend  almost  entirely 
on  the  hygrometrioalstateof  the  atmosphere  in  these  parallels 
of  latitude;  and  the  theory  of  atmospheric  refractions  seems 
to  me  to  depend  in  an  important  degree  on  such  observa¬ 
tions. 

The  general  results  of  the  above  observations  are  : 

22d,  If  we  add  to  our  own  observations  those  of  M.  de 
Humboldt,  on  the  diminution  of  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
force  towards  the  equator,  it  follows  that  all  the  great&phy- 
sical  phenomena  experience  modifications,  the  more  impor¬ 
tant  in  proportion  as  we  approach  towards  that  point :  thus, 
the  force  of  the  weight,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic 
virtue  diminish  ;  the  barometer  sinks,  the  thermometer  rises  ; 
the  action  of  the  hygrometer  tends  to  the  point  of  saturation. 
The  winds  become  lighter  and  more  constant ;  the  action  of 
all  the  instruments  becomes  at  the  same  time  more  regular, 
and  their  variations  in  consequence  are  less. 
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Tn:  fcrcti.r e  of  the  5Vr — Softness  of  the  Water — Its 

Phosphorescence — Observations  cn  Satural  History. 

UNDER  similar  circumstances,  and  at  the  time  of 
my  meteorological  observations,  1  entered  on  a  course  of  ex¬ 
periments  on  tl;e  subject  of  the  agreement  between  (he  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  sea  on  its  surface,  with  that  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  :  the  results' of  which  experiments  I  have  made  known 
to  the  Institution. 

With  an  apparatus,  such  as  I  judged  most  proper  for  the 
purpose,  1  attempted  to  make,  at  the  same  time  with  my 
friend. and  colleague,  M.  Depuch,  some  observations  on  the 
temperature  of  the  ocean,  at  great  depths  from  t lie  surface, 
and  soon  began  to  doubt  the.gradual  and  progressive  cold¬ 
ness  of  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  proportion  as  we  penetrated 
deeper  into  its  abyss.  I  shall  have  occasion,  in  the  sequel, 
to  recur  again  to  this  part  of  my  labours.  Among  the  most 
important  observations  on  the  physical  history  of  the  sea,  we 
must  doubtless  reckon  these  whose  object  is  to  determine  the 
relative  and  absolute  proportion  of  the  salt  ness  of  the  wa¬ 
ters  in  different  latitudes,  and  at  different  depths  :  unto  tin's 
time,  however,  few  experiments  of  the  sort  have  been  made, 
and  even  these  first  attempts  appear  to  me  to  be  totally 
wrong  in  their  primary  principles,  and  not  of  any  essential 
use  in  iheir  results.  In  short,  the  specific  weight  taken  for 
the  basis  of  their  experiments  by  Ingenhouz,  Labillardiere, 
and  M.  Humboldt,  in  my  opinion,  is  a  method  incapa¬ 
ble  of  furnishing  any  given  rule, -because  of  the  immense 
quantity  of  animalciilae,  often  microscopic,  which  breed  and 
multiply  in  sea-water,  and  which,  though  themselves  dis¬ 
tinct  from  the  salts,  perhaps  do  not  in  a  less  degree  affect 
the  specific  weight  of  the  liquid  in  which  they  are^suspend- 
ed,  or  rather,  in  a  state  of  solution,  on  account  of  the  gela¬ 
tinous  mucus  which  transudes  from  every  part  of  their  sur¬ 
face,  and  which  gives  to  the  puree.  sea-waterthat  character 
of  viscosity  which  it  Ls  always  found  to  possess. 

To  collect  sea-water,  and  keep  it  in  bottles,  like  Sparraan, 
Is  a  sull  wrorse  method  ;  the  putrefaction  to  which  these  wa¬ 
ters  are  liable,  cannot  fail  to  change  ail  the  constituent  prin- 
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ciples,  and  thus  produce,  as  we  have  already  said,  by  the 
spontaneous  decomposition,  innumerable  aniraalculaj. 

To  obviato  these  difficulties,  it  was  my  intention  to  collect, 
in  every  five  degrees  of  latitude,  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sea 
water,  100  pounds  for  example,  to  filter  it  through  paper, 
and  thus  determine  the  specific  weight  with  the  areometer  of 
Nicholson  ;  a  very  defective  method,  as  I  have  before  ob¬ 
served,  but  which,  being  only  accessary  to  my  other  expe¬ 
riments,  was  so  much  the  mpre  useful,  as  the  water,  by  fil¬ 
tering,  would  be  previously  separated  from  the  greatest  part 
of  oilier  substances  not  connected  with  it.  After  this  first 
operation,  I  proposed  to  put  the  water  into  one  of  the 
alembics  which  we  had  from  government,  and  to  carry  ou 
the  evaporation  to  the  point  of  drawing  together  as  much  as 
possible  all  the  saline  substances  which  it  might  contain  in 
solution,  and  then  reuniting  the  remainder  of  each  of  these 
distillations,  in  one  or  more  vessels,  hermetically  sealed,  I 
proposed  at  my  return  to  confide  such  valuable  objects  of 
experiment  to  M.  Fourcroy,  who  would  doubtless  have  ana¬ 
lysed  them  correctly.  This  method  of  investigation,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  the  exact  results. which  it  appears  to  be  capable 
of  demonstrating,  has  the  additional  advantage  of  requiring 
only  a  succession  of  operations  very  easy  to  be  pursued  even 
on  board  a  ship,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  unnecessary 
all  those  minute  details  of  fine  analysis  which  cannot  be  pro¬ 
perly  attended  to  in  the  midst  of  the  inconvenience  that  is 
necessarily  attendant  on  a  voyage. — Unfortunately,  1  was 
compelled  in  this  instance,  as  in  many  others,  to  yield  to  the 
spirit  of  opposition  in  our  commander:  and  I  should  have 
avoided  the  mention  of  this  proposed  course  of  experiments* 
if  it  had  not  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  engage  tha 
interest  of  the  philosopher  and  traveller  on  the  subject  of  so 
curious  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  seas,  and  to  make  known 
to  them  so  easy  and  correct  a  method  of  making  similar  ex¬ 
periments.  _ 

The  phosphorescence  of  the  waters  of  the  ocean  is  another 
curious  and  interesting  subject  of  astonishment  and  investi¬ 
gation,  and  which  has,  'ever  sin£e  the  days  of  Aristotie  and 
Pliny,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  voyager.  However  ex¬ 
traordinary  the  slight  sketch  which  1  have  here  given  of  the 
principal* phenomena  of  the  phosphoresce  ice  of  the  sea,  may 
appear  to  the  reader,  there  is  not  one  single  word  that  1  have 
not  borrowed  from  the  observations  of  those  not  liable  to  either 
enthusiasm  or  exaggeration .  It  will  suffice  to  mention  Cook, 
,ka  Perouse,  Labillardjere,  Vancouver,  Hanks,  Sparman,  So- 
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lander,  Lair  anion,  Dapres  de  la  Manvillette,  Le  Getitil, 
Adanson,  Fkurieu,  Mart  har  d,  Stavorinus,  Spallanzani, 
Bourzeis,  Linnaeus,  Piscn,  Hunter,  Byron,  Beal,  Adler, 
Ralhgeb,  Martens,  De  Gennes,  Hierne,  Dagelm,  Dicque- 
marre,  Bacon,  Lescarbot,  Loefiingius,  Shaw,  Sloane,  Ta- 
chart,  Bombey,  Ozanam,  Barter,  Tarnshbm,  Marsigli, 
Kalm,  Nassau,  Pontoppidan,  Morogue,  Phipps,  Po id r in¬ 
court,  Ueittnianne,  Kirchmayer,  Anson,  Frezier,  Lemaire, 
Van-neck,  Bhunipe,  Rogers^  Drake,  &c.  Bow  numerous 
and  varied  are  these  phenomena!  Here  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  sparkles  and  shines  astarasthe  eye  can  reach,  like 
a  sheet  of  silver,  when  electrified  in  the  dark — there  it  un¬ 
folds  its  waters  in  immense  sheets  of  sulphur  and  flaming  bi¬ 
tumen  ;  in  another  place  it  resembles  a  s>  a  of  milk,  the  ex¬ 
tremities  of  which  arc  not  to  be  perceived.  1'he  minutiae 
of  these  great  phenomena  are  not  less  to  be  admired  than  the 
grandeur  of  the  whole.  Rernardiu  de  Saint  Pierre  has  de¬ 
scribed  with  enthusiasm  limse  sinning  stars  w  kb  seem  to 
dart  by  thousands  from  the  bottom  ot  the  waters,  and  of 
which,  he  justly  adds,  those  ot  our  artificial  fire-works  are 
but  a  feeble  imitation.  Others  have  made  mention  of  those 
masses  of  fire  which  roll  on  the  waves  like  so  many  enor¬ 
mous  red  balls,  and  ot  which  we  ourselves  saw  some  that 
did  not  appear  to  be  less  than  twenty  feet  in  diameter.  Ma¬ 
ny  seamen  have  observed  fiery  parillellograms,  cones  of 
light  inverted,  whirling  about  on  their  points,  shining  gar¬ 
lands  and  luminous  serpents.  In  some  places  of  the  seas'  are 
to  be  perceived  sparks  of  fire  springing  from  the  surface  ;  iu 
another  part  bodies  of  light  an  1  phosphorus  are  seen  mov¬ 
ing  on  the  waves  m  the  midst  of  darkness.  Sometimes  the 
ocean  appears  as  it  ornamented  bv  an  immense  steep  of  mov- 
ing  light,  whose  undulating  action  seems  to  reach  the  edge 
ot  the  horizon  ;  all  these  phenomena,  and  many  others  which 
1  forbear  to  mention,  however  marvellous  they  may  appear, 
are  nevertheless  incontestible.  They  have  been  manv  times 
described  by  navigators  ot  undoubted  veracity,  and  I  have 
myself  observed  most  of  the  appearances  which  I  have  de¬ 
scribed,  in  different  parts  of  the  seas. 

How  many  theories  have  been  written  in  explanation  of 
these  prodigies.  Sometimes,  the  supposed  spirit  of  the  salts, 
the  bitumen,  the  petroleum,  and  animal  oils,  have  been 
mentioned  as  the  causes  of  these  phenomena  ;  sometimes,  the 
spawn  of  the  fishes,  and  other  marine  productions ;  the  re¬ 
mains  of  marine  animals  have  been  thought  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
duce  these  extraordinary  effects :  the  gelatinous  mucus 
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■which  continually  transudes  from  fish,  zoophytes,  &c.  &c. 
are  by  others  said  to  occasion  such  brilliant  appearances. 
Some  naturalists  have  admitted  a  kind  of  moving  putrefac¬ 
tion  in  the  superficial  beds  of  the  sea,  while  some  have 
thought  it  to  .roceed  from  the  motion  of  light  and  shade; 
and  o  hers  hr  ve  considered  it  as  occasioned  exclusively  by 
reflection,  iilectricity  has  also  supplied  some  celebrated 
voyagers  with  ingenious  conjectures  on  the  subject;  and  more 
recently,  phosphorus  and  similar  productions  have  opened  a 
new  field  for  new  hypotheses  ;  some  have  supposed  these  phe¬ 
nomena  totally  distinct,  others  have  attributed  them  to  the 
influenced* hydrogen.  In  a  word,  there  is  no  sort  of  conjec¬ 
ture,  probable  or  even  absurd,  which  lias  not  been  adopted, 
and  nevertheless  the  best  naturalists  remain  still  in  uncertain¬ 
ty  of  thereat  cause  of  such  grand  phenomena  of  nature. 

In  the  physical  and  meteorological  part  of  my  work,  I 
shall  have  occasion  more  particularly  to  discuss  each  of 
these  theories,  and  I  hope  1  shall  easily  demonstrate  the  fu¬ 
tility  of  each  of  them,  one  only  excepted.  I  shall  here  mere¬ 
ly  mention  a  few  of  the  results  of  my  experiments  and 
long  study  <>n  this  subject. 

1st,  That  phosphorescence  essentially  belongs  to  all 
waters:  it  is  observed  in  the  midst  of  the  waves  of  the  Me¬ 
diterranean,  in  the  Norwegian  seas,  those  of  Siberia,  and 
those  of  the  antartic  poles. 

2dly,  The  phosphorescence  is  generally  stronger  and  more 
constant  between  the  tropics,  or  near  the  tropics,  than  in  la¬ 
titudes  nearer  the  poles. 

3d!y,  The  temperature,  almost  continually  higher  in  the 
equinoctial  seas,  seems  to  be  (he  mediate  cause  of  this  dif¬ 
ference. 

4 1 hly,  The  phosphorescence  is  greater  and  more  constant 
along  the  coasts,  in  confined  seas  and  straits,  than  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  the  ocean,  and  at  a  distance  from  land. 

5thiy,  In  general  this  phenomenon  is  so  much  the  more 
visible  as  the  sea  is  more  agitated,  and  when  the  darkness  of 
the  night  is  more  profound. 

Gthly,  We  may,  nevertheless,  observe,  that  when,  the 
sea  is  calm,  and  when  the  moon  shines  bright  and  clear,  it 
does  not  always  eclipse  the  phosphorescence. 

7th ly,  All  the  phenomena  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
waters  of  the  sea,  howeVer  multiplied,  however  sino-ular 
they  may  appear,  may  be  nevertheless  deduced  from  one 
single  principle the  phosphorescence  peculiar  to  marine 
aniu^ls.  My  numerous  observations,  and  the  beautiful 
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collection  of  coloured  representations  of  phosphoric  ani¬ 
mals,  by  M.  Lesueur,  will,  I  hope,  place  this  beyond  a 
doubt. 

8th ly ,  This  active  phosphorescence  of  animals,  very  dif¬ 
ferent  in  every  respect  from  that  faint  brightness  produced 
in  certain  cases  by  putrid  decomposition,  is  so  dependent  on 
the  organization,  anil  of  life,  that  it  increases,  grows  weaker, 
and  becomes  extinct  with  the  latter,  so  as  never  to  be  re¬ 
produced  after  death. 

However  various  my  physical  and  meteorological  obser¬ 
vations  may  have  been,  they  did  not  occupy  the  whole  of 
my  time  ;  so  many  undisturbed  hours  may  be  devoted  to 
study  when  on  a  voyage,  far  from  the  noise  of  cities,  and 
entirely  abstracted  from  all  the  duties  belonging  to  family 
or  to  friendship,  and  even  from  every  connection  with  so¬ 
ciety.  The  study  of  marine  zoophytes,  &c.  particularly  en¬ 
gaged  my  attention  in  my  leisure  hours  ;  this  had  been  more 
especially  recommended  to  me  by  M.  Cuvier,  whom  we  may 
esteem  as  the  author  of  this  classification  of  the  animal  king¬ 
dom,  and  whose  advice  and  instructions  served  ine  as  a  rule 
in  my  investigations.  My  colleague,  Mauge,  and  my 
friend,  Lesueur,  acted  in  concert  with  me,  and  we  had 
the  satisfaction  of  making  discoveries  of  this  kind,  both 
interesting  and  numerous.  JBut  it  shall  suffice  here  to  sketch 
slightly  the  picture  of  some  few  of  these  animals,  so  long 
neglected  by  naturalists,  and  which,  from  the  strange¬ 
ness  of  their  form,  the  singularity  of  their  organization,  the 
beauty  of  their  colours,  and  the  variety  of  their  character, 
so  well  merit  the  attention  of  the  natural  philosopher. 

At  the  head  of  this  class  of  animals  I  shall  place  the  Phy- 
salis,  a  kind  of  zoophyte,  which,  by  means  of  a  membrane 
or  bladder,  similar  to  that  of  certain  fish,  floats  always  on 
the  surface  of  the  water.  A  kind  of  membraneous  muscle 
in  folds  or  plaits  fixed  longitudinally  on  the  back  of  the  airy 
vesicle,  furnishes  the  animal  with  a  real  sail,  which  it  can 
at  pleasure  expand  or  contract,  in  suitable  proportions  to  the 
force  or  direction  of  the  wind.  From  this  singularity,  it  has 
frequently  been  named,  the  frigate,  the  galley,  the  schooner, 
&c.  by  these  names  it  is  generally  known  to  the  seamen  of 
every  nation.  This  vindictive  animal  spreads  on  the  surface 
of  the  waves  its  sinewy  snares  or  nets,  several  feet  in  length, 
and  of  a  pure  and  lively  ultramarine  blue.  Woe  to  the 
hand  which  attempts  to  seize  them  !  the  sensation  of  burn¬ 
ing  is  not  quicker  than  that  or  the  venom  which  is  concealed 
iii  these  instruments  of  prey.  This  sensation  is  attended 
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villi  an  intolerable  smarting  in  the  part  touched  by  them, 
villi  a  kind  of  numbness  or  stupefaction  of  the  whole  limb. 
Such  tire  the  almost  instantaneous  effects  of  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  physalis.  Sometimes  an  appearance  on  the 
skin,  similar  id  that  produced  by  stinging  nettles,  is  the  con¬ 
sequence  ;  this  is  accompanied  by  extreme  pain,  which  ge¬ 
nerally  continues  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours.  What 
can  v,e  fhink  of  the  nature  of  this  subtile  poison  ?  No  direct 
experiment  has  yet  been  made  on  the  subject,  and  all  that  I 
can  say  from  my  own  experience,  is,  that  when  this  animal 
was  plunged  in  water  strongly  acidulated,  with  any  kind 
of  acid,  but  especially  with  the  sulphuric,  or  muriatic,  the 
beautiful  blue  colour  of  the  sinewy  nets  became  immediately 
red,  as  if  the  principle  of  the  colour  was  really  of  a  vege¬ 
table  nature.  I  ought  also  to  add,  that  the  poison  seemed  to 
exert  a  more  particular  stupefying  power  on  those  animals 
which  seemed  to  be  the  food  oi  the  physalis,  for  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  otherwise  to  conceive  how  an  animal  so  small,  could 
contain  in  fts  nets,  and  in  some  sort  devour  alive,  fish  of  four 
or  five  inches  in  length,  as  we  had  often  opportunity  to  ob¬ 
serve.  In  devouring  its  food,  the  physalis  makes  use  of  a 
prodigious  number  of  suckers  or  feelers  which  depend  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  airy  vesicle,  and  which  is  surrounded 
by  (lie  venomous  snares  already  described. 

Next  to  the  Physalis  may  be  mentioned  the  Physsoph oris, 
a  gelatinous  and  soft  species  of  animals,  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful,  colours,  which  support  themselves  on  the  surface  of  the 
waves  by  means  of  a  vesicle  shaped  like  a  very  small  olive, 
tvith  a  thick  gelatinous  coat  or  skin,  the  inside  of  which  is 
generally  filled  with  air.  When  the  animal  would  dive  into 
f!ie  ocean,  immediately  a  valve  opens,  the  air  with  which 
the  vesicle  is  filled  is  let  out,  the  specific  weight  of  the  ani¬ 
mal  increases,  and  it  plunges  into  the  depths  of  the  waters; 
w  hen  the  animal  would  again  rise  to  the  surface,  a  new  bub¬ 
ble  of  air  seems  to  swell  out,  or  rather  to  i-e  fbr.uixl  instanta¬ 
neously,  the  small  reservoir  is  filled  afresh,  the  valve  shuts, 
the  physsophoris  again  is  lessened  in  weight,  and  rises  again: 
on  the  bosom  of  the  waves. 

In  the  Vellelles,  the  next  of  the  class,  the  means  differ, 
but  the  results  are  the  same.  On  the  back  of  the  animal, 
which  resembles  the  form  of  a  little  skiff  overturned,  there 
rises  obliquely  a  kind  of  crest,  extremely  thin,  light,  trans¬ 
parent,  and  cartilaginous:  this  is  a  large  sail,  which  serves 
the  animal  to  direct  its  motions,  to  alter  or  hasten  them;  al¬ 
ways  dose  hauled,  this  beautiful  azure  vessel  makes  its  wav 
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through  the  water,  changes  its  course  at  pleasure,  and  rarely 
fails  to  catch  its  prey,  which  it  holds  fast  m  ns  numerous 
nets  or  snares  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  soon  devours 
bv  the  help  of  the  innumerable  suckers  which  depend  from 
its  lower  surface.  The  elegant  shape  of  this  animal,  the 
transparency  of  the  sail,  the  beautiful  azure  blue  odour 
with  which  it  is  adorned,  all  mute  to  make  it  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  species  of  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
it  is  very  picturesque  to  observe  m  calm  weather,  thousands 
of  these  zoophytes  manoeuvring  on  the  surface  of  seas,  which 
seem  like  so  many  beautiful  flotillas  in  miniature,  directed 
according  to  the  principles  of  our  naval  tactics. 

In  the  Beroes,  nature  seems  to  have  exhausted  all  that  ele¬ 
gance  of  shape,  richness  of  colour,  and  variety  of  motion, 
can  present  of  grace  and  beauty.  Their  substance,  move 
transparent  than  the  purest  crystal  is  generally  of  a  fine 
rose  colour,  opal,  or  azure;  their  form  is  always  more  or 
less  spheroidical ;  eight  or  ten  longitudinal  sides  are  disposed 
in  a  circumference,  each  formed  by  a  prodigious  number  of 
small  transverse  leaves  or  folds,  excessively  thin,  and  capa¬ 
ble  of  astonishing  motion  ;  these  constitute  the  essential  or¬ 
gans  of  the  animal’s  movements.  It  is  with  the  help  of 
these  small  oars,  moving  at  pleasure,  that  the  animal  guides 
itself  towards  its  prey,  escapes  from  its  enemies,  whirls  about 
on  its  own  axis  (if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression);  in  a 
word,  performs  all  its  necessary  evolutions.  W  hat  is  still 
more  admirable  in  the  motions  of  the  beroes,  is,  that  the 
light,  being  separated  by  the  effect  ot  these  rapid  and 
changeful  motions,  all  Ihe  longitudinal  sides  become  so 
many  living  prisms,  which  seem  to  enclose  the  amma  in 
eio-ht  or  ten  animated  undulating  rainbows,  of  which  lan¬ 
guage,  or  even  painting,  can  give  but  a  very  imperfect 

H!<How  shall  I  be  able  to  describe  the  next  species  of  zoo¬ 
phyte,  which  like  a  beautiful  garland  of  azure-coloured 
crystal,  moves  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  successively 
raisins  its  transparent  folds,  which  resemble  the  leaves  of 
ivv  :  Its  beautiful  rose-coloured  feelers  are  stretched,  out 
seeking  the  prev  on  which  the  animal  feeds,  which  is  no 
sooner  caught  than  it  is  enveloped  in  a  fatal  net.  This 
soophvte  immediately  contracts  itself,  forming  a  sort  of  cir- 
;ie  around  the  animal  it  has  conquered  ;  thousands  of  suckers, 
like  long  leeches,  spring  at  the  same  instant  from  under  t 
leaves  which  1  have  just  described,  and  winch  in  a  state  of 
ienose  serve  to  cover  and  protect  these  suckers,.  Jn  a  tew  m  - 
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men's  the  prey,  however  large,  is  devoured.  I  cannot 
-avoid  mentioning  the  admirable  phosphoric  property  so 
general  among  most  ot  the  animais  of  this  class,  and 
which  in  that  I  have  now  described,  is  more  lively  and  bril¬ 
liant  than  in  others,  and  causes  it  to  appear  in  the  midst 
of  darkness  like  a  beautiful  garland  of  ha  me  and  phospho¬ 
rus  ! 

In  what  terms  shall  1  describe  those  Janthincs  of  a  purple 
colour,  which  move  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  suspended  by 
a  white  bunch  of  airy  vesicles  !  Or  what  can  I  say  of  those 
numerous  legions  of  Salpa,  of  rose-colour,  azure,  or  opal, 
which  form  banks  of  thirty  or  forty  leagues  in  extent,  and 
which  glitter  in  the  midst  of  darkness  !  Or  of  those  Medusa, 
equally  phosphoric,  which  present  so  many  singular  forms 
in  their  organization,  so  many  delicate  shades  in  their  co¬ 
lour  !  Or  those  Pyrosomre,  which  are  formed  like  the  finger  of 
an  enormous  glove,  and  which  do  not  appear  to  have  any  of 
the  organs  of  loco-motion,  digestion,  respiration,  or  even 
re-production,  but  which  nevertheless  cover  the  sea  with 
their  innumerable  swarms.  The  substanceof  these  animals  is 
so  brilliant,  even  in  the  darkest  night,  that  it  has  the  appear¬ 
ance  ot  red  hot  iron !  Nor  should  I  omit  to  speak  of  tha 
beautiful  Glaucus,  of  a  fine  ultramarine  blue,  with  a  stripe 
of  silver  on  the  back  :  these  resemble  so  many  small  sea-li¬ 
zards,  their  limbs  branching  out  in  ramifications  like  shrubs, 
serving  at  the  same  time  as  fins  and  lungs  :  Nor  of  those 
Pncutnodermaq  which  the  celebrated  M.  Cuvier  (for  whom 
I  had  intended  several  of  the  curious  marine  animals) 
considers  as  constituting  a  new  order  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong;  these  have  their  organs  of  respiration  in  the 
hind  part  of  the  back  !  The  Hyaleae,  which  abound  in  the 
neighbourhood  ot  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are  also  a  cu¬ 
rious  animal,  protected  only  by  a  shell,  which  is  extremely 
thin,  fragile,  light,  transparent,  and  of  a  horny  appear¬ 
ance.  These  are  to  be  seen  playing  on  the  stormy  waves 
of  the  southern  ocean.  As  they  unfold  their  beautiful 
purple  fins,  they  might  be  taken  for  so  many  little  tor¬ 
toises  in  miniature,  and  indeed  by  this  name  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  called  by  the  seamen. 

Here  I  may  be  allowed  to  mention  the  discovery  of  the 
living  Spirulea,  which  at  length  resolves  the  problem  of  the 
formation  of  these  singular  shells  with  several  apartments, 
and  which  under  the  name  of  nummulites,  belemmtes,  horns 
of  ammon,  hippurite,  lenticular  stones,  turrilite,  &c.  &c. 
bear  no  inconsiderable  part  in  the  history  of  the  revolutions 
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of  our  planet,  of  which  so  small  a  quantity  appear  to  have 
escaped  (he  great  catastrophes  of  nature,  and  of  which  spe¬ 
cies  not  any  of  the  living  animals  have  been  hitherto  known 
to  naturalists. 

I  shall  venture  to  speak  of  those  azure-colourcd  Porpites, 

■  in  the  membraneous  head  of  which  species,  the  learned  M. 
Cuvier  thought  he  had  discovered  the  type  of  some  kinds 
of  nummulites,  with  concentric  spires,  which  are  found  in 
a  state  of  petrifaction  oa  the  summit  of  the  highest  moun¬ 
tains  of  our  continent.  But  I  must  conclude  this  subject;  for 
to  point  out  only  the  new  and  interesting  objects  which  we 
collected  during  this  long  passage  from  Europe  to  the  Indies, 
would  exceed  the  bounds  which  1  have  prescribed  to  myself. 
If  mustsuffice  toadd,  that  our  collect  ion  consisted  of  upwards 
of  eighty  new  species  of  different  animals  ;  and  (hat  among 
thrse  is  a  remarkable  fish,  not  only  for  being  variegated  with 
brilliant  gold  and  purple,  but  also  for  the  pustulous  conic 
vesicles  with  which  its  teguments  are  bristled,,  and  which 
compel  the  animal  to  float  continually  on  the  surface  of  the 
seas. 


CHAP.  V. 

Our  Stay  in  ilie  Isle  of  France. 

\From  the  \5ti  of  March  to  the  15th  of  April,  1801.] 

AFTER  so  long  a  voyage,  the  sight  of  any  portion  of  land 
is  doubtless  delightful  to  the  traveller  ;  but  how  much  more 
does  it  appear  interesting,  when  he  knows  that  he  shall  find 
on  it  the  men,  manners  and  language  of  his  native  country. 
Besides,  the  picturesque  appearance  of  the  Isle  of  France, 
the  singular  shapes  of  its  mountains,  the  verdure  which 
clothes  the  whole  surface  of  the  island,  the  numerous  habi¬ 
tations  which  he  discovers  at  a  distance,  all  contribute  some¬ 
thing  to  the  charm  of  having  reached  the  first  goal  or  rest¬ 
ing  place  of  his  voyage. 

The  Isie  of  France  was  first  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
who  named  it  Cerne  ;  it  was  afterwards  in  the  possession  of 
the  Dutch,  who  called  it  Isle-Maurice ;  it  now  belongs  to 
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the  French,  who  again  changed  its  name  to  that  it  is  now 
known  by,  the  Isle  of  France.  It  is  a  small  island  in  the  In¬ 
dian  sea,  and  is  generally  called  a  part  of  Africa  ;  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  near  the  tropics,  being  only  three  degrees  from  that  of 
Capricorn  ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  oval  form;  its  greatest  length 
is  not  above  eleven  leagues;  it  is  in  breadth  hardly  eight ; 
the  Circumference  is  reckoned  about  forty-five,  and  the  sur¬ 
face,  according  to  the  abbe  dc  Lacaille,  is  432,030  toises; 
it  is  thirty  leagues  N.  E.  of  the  Isle  Reunion,  tire  soil  of 
which,  like  that  of  the  Isle  of  France,  is  entirely  volcanic, 
but  the  mountains  are  more  lofty  ;  one  of  them  is  also  a 
burning  volcano.  The  prevailing  winds  at  the  Isle  of 
France  are,  the  E.  S.  E.  the  3.  E.  and  the  S.  S.  E. ;  that 
is  to  say,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  that  wre  can  possibly 
have  in  these  latitudes.  Those  which  blow  from  the  N.  and 
the  W.  and  particularly  the  N.  W.  are  generally  rainy, 
and  almost  always  attend  the  hurricanes  which  from  time  to 
time  lay  waste  the  colony.  But  it  is  said  that  these  hurri¬ 
canes  happen  but  seldom  since  the  lands  have  been  so  much 
cleared.  The  hurricane';  of  these  latter  days,  which  havo 
been  most  spoken  of,  are  those  which  happened  in  the  years 
1786,  and  1789.  The  first  took  place  on,  the  15th  of  De¬ 
cember,  when  the  sea  rose  three  feet  eight  inches  above  the 
level  of  the  highest  tides  ;  the  barometer  sunk  12,  3  lines  ; 
and  there  fell  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  73  lines 
of  rain  v/ater;  and  independent  of  the  thunder  and  light¬ 
ning,  which  was  almost  incessant  the  whole  time  of  this 
dreadful  hurricane,  there  appeared  a  meteor  like  a  globe  of 
fire,  which  followed  (he  direction  of  the. wind,  which  was 
then  N.  W.  and  went  behind  the  mountains  of  Mocha. 
This  meteor  was  very  high  in  the  atmosphere,  and  appeared 
half  as  large  as  the  moon. 

The  second  hurricane,  still  more  disastrous  than  the  for¬ 
mer,  happened  at  the  same  time  in  the  month,  namely,  on 
the  15th  of  December,  1789;  it  lasted  about  twenty  three 
hours,  during  which  time  the  barometer  sunk  14,  9  lines; 
and  the  mercury  in  the  tube  was  so  strongly  agitated,  that  its 
oscillations  were  considerable,  and  there  rose  from  its  surface 
sparks  of  pale  light,  which  tilled  all  that  was  empty  of  the 
tube.  The  sea  raged  horribly,  and  the  waves  were  so  impe¬ 
tuous,  that  several  ships  were  driven  on  the  rocks  and  wreck¬ 
ed  ;  some  were  even  overset  that  were  at  anchor  in  the  middle 
of  the  port.  The  quarters  of  Mocha,  of  Flacq,  of  Pam  pie- 
mousses,  and  the  Riviere  du  Iiempart,  were  more  particu- 
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larly  devastated  by  this  last  hurricane,  during  which  there 
fell"] 04  lines  of  rain  water. 

Notwithstanding  the  moraentaneous  disasters  which  are  the 
consequences  of  these  hurricanes,  experience  seems  to  prove 
that  they  are  a  real  benefit  to  the  country ;  and  that  this  soit 
of  periodical  revolution  gives  new  strength  to  the  soil, 
and  makes  the  atmosphere  more  salubrious.  Ihus  Mature, 
benevolent  in  all  her  works,  makes  evil  itself  one  of  the  most 
powerful  agents  in  producing  good.  ^ 

Earthquakes  happen  but  seldom  in  the  Isle  of  Trance; 
but  in  the  morning,  on  the  fourth  of  August,  1786,  two 
strong  shocks  were  felt,  which,  however,  did  not  do  any 
damage. 

As  in  our  own  climates,  it  thunders  in  the  hottest  montlisr 
that  is  to  say,  it  generally  happens  in  October,  ^November, 
December,  and  January.  The  mean  term  of  nine  years’  ob¬ 
servation  on  this  subject,  gives  about  fiiteen  days  of  thun¬ 
der  in  each  month. 

Hail  is  a  phenomenon  which  rarely  happens,  but,  never¬ 
theless,  there  are  some  instances  ;  for  example,  it  bailed  in 
ihe  plains  of  Mocha  on  the  10th  of  December,  1799. 

Rain  falls  very  frequently,  and  in  great  abundance.  At 
the  N.  W.  port,  the  days  of  rain  amounted  in  a  year,  from 
105  to  140,  and  in  the  plains  of  Mocha  they  were  still  more 
numerous.  In  the  year  7  of  the  revolution,  they  were 
reckoned  at  198;  in  the  year  8,  19.3:  which,  on  an  ave¬ 
rage,  makes  above  halt  the  days  of  the  year  rainy. 

This  frequent  rain,  the  height  of  the  mountains,  the  forests 
which  cover  the  summits,  and  the  basaltic  nature  of  the  soil, 
which  prevents  the  earth  imbibing  much  of  the  water  to  any 
great  depth,  seem  to  be  considered  as  the  chiet  causes  of  iue 
multiplicity  of  the  rivers,  of  which  there  are  above  forty,  in¬ 
dependent  of  smaller  streams,  springs.,  and  numerous  torrents 
in  every  part  of  the  island  :  the  rivers,  indeed,  are  not  very 
considerable,  but  they  nevertheless  contain  an  immense 
quantity  of  water,  if  we  suppose  them  collected  together  in 
one  mass.  This  great  number  of  rivers  and  streams  power¬ 
fully  assists  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  that  strength 
of  vegetation,  of  which  we  cannot  have  a  perfect  idea  in  cli¬ 
mates  not  so  much  favoured  by  nature. 

However  abundant  the  rains  may  still  be  in  the  Isle  of 
France,  it  is  the  general  opinion  of  the  country,  that  they 
have  much  diminished  in  the  course  of  the  last  twenty-five  or 
thirty  yearsj  and  the  clearing  of  the  lauds,  which  latterly  is 
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particular,  has  been  done  without  proper  consideration,  isnnj- 
versally  thought  to  be  the  principal  cause  of  this  diminution. 
.And  the  oldest  and  best- informed  agriculturists  assert,  that 
the  rivers  convey  much  less  water  than  formerly  ;  that  seve¬ 
ral  springs  have  dried  up,  and  that  vegetation  is  not  so 
quick;  and  this  last  etFect  is  ascribed  not  so  much  to  tho 
.soil  being  exhausted,  as  to  the  deficiency  of  its  natural  humi¬ 
dify.  ^  It  is  certainly  not  impossible,  that  the  inconsiderate 
act  of  clearing  the  forests  may  have  been  one  great  cause  of 
thediipiiiutionof  the  quantity  of  rain;  but  it  is" also  possible, 
that  if  the  quantity  be  still  the  same  as  formerly,  it  may  not 
now  be  sufficient  for  the  vegetation,  because  the  first  effect 
ot  the  denudation  of  the  soil,  is  to  occasion  a  quicker,  and. 
greater  evaporation.  But  whatever  weight  this  last  observa¬ 
tion  may  have,  it  is  nevertheless  incontestible,  that  the  clear¬ 
ing  ot  the  lands  has  been  followed  in  most  parts  of  the 
island  by  the  effects  above  mentioned.  In  the  enyirons  of 
the  port  ]\ .  W .  there  are  now  scarce  any  woods,  and  M„ 
Cere  told  me,  that  he  had  seen  in  his  youth  the  whole  of  the 
great  plain  of  Pafnplemptfsses  covered  with  forests;  it  is' 
now  crowded  with  habitations. 

The  temperature  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  not  so  hot  as  its 
latitude  seems  to  denote,  for  after  a  course  of  daily  observa¬ 
tions  during  three  years,  made  with  particular  attention,  to 
toe  subject,  on  the  estate  ot  Minissy,  belonging  to  one  of 
tiie  brothers  of  the  family  of  Monneron,  a  name  as  much 
respected  in  India  as  in  Europe,  I  found  that  the  maximum 
of  heat  was  scarcely  22°  in  the  year  7  ;  21°  8:  in  the  year  8  • 
and  22°  in  the  year  9;  the  minimum  was  from  13°  to  11* 
for  each  of  these  same  years.-  It  is  generally  in  the  summer 
as  high  as  from  IS  to  20°,  and  during  the  winter  from  15  to 
18°.  Th  us,  in  all  this  part  of  the  island  they  are  generally 
in  the  habit  of  lighting  tires  in  winter;  the  evenings  par¬ 
ticularly  are  very  cool,  and  I  have  myself  felt  cold  for  want 
©f  more  covering  in  the  night. 

in  the. plains  of  Pamplemousses,  the  temperature  is  not 
hotter  than  in  the  plains  of  Wilhems  and  Mocha.  M.  Cere, 
who  for  thirty  years  carefully  observed  the  variations  of  the 
thermometer,  told  me  that  this  instrument'  very  seldom  ros© 
so  high  as  2o  ;  that  this  scarcely  happened  once  in  st 
year  for  five  years  together  ;  that  it  was  still  seldomer 
that  it  rose  to  26°,  and  that  in  this  case  it  happened  do  rim* 
the  time  of  very  extraordinary  heats,  violent  storms,  or  even 
hurricanes.  When  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  sun,  several 
times  sd  twelve  o’clock  at  noon,  his  thermometer  did  ua*' 
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rise  higher  than  40c.  This  remarkable  circumstance  of  (lie 
little  elevation  of  the  temperature  of  the  Isle  of  France,  in 
the  interior  of  the  country,  depends,  First,  on  the  small 
size  of  the  island  ;  Secondly,  on  its  isolated  situation  in  the 
middle  of  the  seas;  Thirdly,  on  the  nature  of  the  prevailing1 
winds;  Fourthly,  from  the  high  mountains  which  cover 
part  of  its  surface;  Fifthly,  from  the  forests,  which  in  the 
interior  are  yet  very  extensive  ;  Sixthly,  from  the  frequent 
and  abundant  rains;  and  Seventhly,  from  the  multiplicity 
of  the  rivers  and  springs,  which  usually  occasion  a  cooi  air  in 
the  valleys. 

To  the  N.  TV.  of  the  port  the  temperature  is  much  Warm¬ 
er  than  in  the  rest  of  the  island  :  in  fine,  from  a  long  course 
of  observations  on  this  subject  by  M.  Lislet  correspondent 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  it  appears  that  the  maximum  of 
beat  experienced  in  the  city  of  the  port,  is  annually  2S°  29, 
and  even  29c  5.  The  thermometer  however  never  rises  so 
high  as  30°;  at  least  M.  Lislet  himself  never  observed  it  at 
that  height.  The  months  of  December,  January,  and  Fe¬ 
bruary,  ere  the  hottest.  It  is  not  only  from  the  temperature 
being  warmer,  that  the  atmosphere  of  the  port  N.  W.  oc¬ 
casions  lassitude  and  faiigue;  it  is  caused  more  by  the  stag¬ 
nation  it  sometimes  suffers,  and  which  increases  sensibly  as 
the  heat  of  the  imprisoned  air  becomes  greater,  land  locked 
xts  it  is  on  all  sides  by  the  mountains  of  La  Decoveste, 
Du  Pouce,  Du  Pittes-both,  .and  the  long  mountain,  a  dis¬ 
position  which  prevents  the  immediate  action  of  the  fresh 
and  salutary  gales  from  the  S.  E.  and  8.  8.  E.  of  which  I 
have  spoken. 

Except  in  the  time  of  a  hurricane,  the  barometer,  in  the 
N.  W.  part  of  the  port  remains  generally  from  27  inches  9 
lines,  to  2S  inches  3  and  even  4  lines;  but  in  the  more  ele¬ 
vated  plains  of  Mocha,  the  barometer  rarely  ascends  above 
27  inches,  and  it  is  almost  always  below  this  point. 

These  considerations  on  the  physical  situation  of  the  Isle 
of  France,  are  not  only  necessary  to  be  known  as  connected 
with  the  meteorology,  they  also  apply  particularly  to  the 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  it  is  easy  to  conceive,  that  from 
all  these  observations,  the  elasticity,  freshness,  and  lightness- 
of  the  air  in  the  vicinity  of  Mocha,  the  plains  of  Wilhems, 
&c.  is  much  more  salutary  to  persons  in  an  impaired  state  of 
health,  or  to  convalescents,  than  the  close  air  of  the  port 
N.  W.  r  and  that  for  the  same  reason,  the  elastic  air  of  tire 
plains  of  TVilhems  is  not  so  proper  for  those  individuals 
who  suffer  under  any  stomach  complaint.  Experience  con- 
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.firms  the  justice  of  these  observations.  Not  with  standing 
this  objection,  it  would  be  very  unjust  to  think  it  a  cause 
of  complaint,  because  it  is  to  these  qualities  of  the  air  that 
the  particular  salubrity  of  the  Isle  of  France  is  to  be  ascribed 
as  well  as  the  climate  being  free  from  the  dreadful  fevers 
which  are  so  common  in  Batavia,  the  Philippines,  the  Mo¬ 
luccas,  Madagascar,  and  most  of  the  countries  near  the 
equator. 

We  must  not,  however,  believe  with  some  enthusiasts 
that  all  endemic  distempers  are  unknown  in  theislcot  trance; 
for  unfortunately  there  are  several,  so  much  the  more  to  be 
feared,  as  they  seem  difficult  to  be  avoided.  In  fact,  inde¬ 
pendent  of  stomach  complaints,  which  are  here  very  fre¬ 
quent,  and  of  the  leprosy,  which,  although  formerly  un¬ 
known  in  this  island,  now  prevails  among  many  even  of  the 
■white  population,  all  the  distempers  of  the  urinary  passages 
affect  the  inhabitants  to  an  extraordinary  degree :  they 
seem  to  proceed  from  the  quality  of  the  water,  which,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  chemical  analysis  of  M.  Delisse,  contains  a 
great  proportion  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

I  have  thus,  from  my  own  particular  observations,  and 
according  to  the  general  results  which  1  could  deduce  from 
those  ot  Messrs.  Cere,  Monneron,  and  particularly  those  of 
M.  Lislet-Geoffroy,  hastily  given  a  meteorological  sketch  of 
the  Isle  of  France.  The  geological  and  meteorological  de¬ 
tails  which  follow,  appear  to  me  to  be  equally  new  as  inte¬ 
resting  ;  they  are  the  observations  of  our  mineralogist,  M. 
Bailly. 

“  The  Isle  of  France  is  entirely  volcanic  ;  but  many  cen¬ 
turies  have  elapsed  since  the  fires  have  become  extinct  ;  and 
a  great  revolution  seems  to  have  changed  the  original  state 
of  this  ancient  crater.  Indeed  all  the  mountains  of  this 
island  surround  it  like  a  girdle  of  immense  ramparts;  they 
have  all  a  declivity  more  or  less  towards  the  sea-shore,  whilst 
towards  the  centre  of  the  island,  they  each  present  an  irre¬ 
gular  mouth  or  cup,  which  cavities  are  often  on  the  peak  or 
top. 

“  All  these  mountains  are  formed  of  parallel  strata  inclined 
towards  the  sea  from  the  centre  of  the  island.  These  strata  cor¬ 
respond  exactly  one  with  another,  and  wherever  you  see 
them  interrupted  by  valleys  or  deep  fissures,  they  are  again 
observable  on  the  other  side  of  the  mountains  which  they 
form.  From  these  observations  it.  is  incontestably  proved,  that 
they  have  all  the  same  origin,  and  ifiat  they  n  y  be  dated 
from  the  same  epoch  ;  that,  united  in  former  ages,  they  could 
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onlv  have  been  since  separated  bv  some  sudden  and  violent 

revolution  of  nature.  , , 

..  Let  us  consider  a  moment  vrhat  tins  last  re  vo  ran  on  coma 
hare  been  !  Every  tact  proves,  that  informer  limes  the  whole 
island  was  but  one  enormous  burning  mountain  ;  and  taat 
exhausted  bv  the  eruptions,  and  sunk  down  by  its  own 
weight,  it  swallowed  in  its  abyss  the  greatest  part  of  its  own 
mass,  and  that  of  this  immense  vault  there  now  remains  only 
the  foundations,  of  which  the  half-open,  broken  parts  in  dif¬ 
ferent  places,  form  the  present  mountains  of  the  islands. 
Some  points  or  peaks  mf  a  conic  shape,  which  rise  towards 
the  centre  of  the  country,  bear  the  character  ot  an  origin  pos¬ 
terior  to  the  sinking  of  the  crater,  and  seem  to  have  been  the 
spiracles  or  vents  througn  viiicn  the  subterranean  fires 

exhaled  their  vapours.  .  T  i 

‘ *  Such,  in  general,  is  the  physical  organization  or  tae  lsle 
of  France.  I  shall  not  unnecessarily  e.  large  on  the  subject, 
bat  I  must  take  notice  of  the  rocks  which  compose  the  soil : 

y  .  craP-v  1  :  _■  to.  the  cl  -  •  »bed  y  M.  E»lo- 

mieu 'under  ‘the  name  of  argilo-ferrugiaoas yiva:  these  are 
more  r  i.s?  r  ro;rs,  almost  always  corpnj.  rn,c.  ’■  ith  ciystals 
of  a  green  colour  in  divers  shades. 

a  These  rocks  are  easily  broken,  and  the  earthy  particles 
driven  bv  the  rains,  form  in  the  Low  places  of  the  island,  beds 
of  some  thickness,  of  a  sort  of  clayey,  reddish  earth,  which  is 
used  in  the  potteries,  for  water  cooleri,  occ.  &l. 

a  There  is  to  be  found  in  the  pores  and  cavities  of  some 
of  the  strata,  carbonated  and  crystallized  time  of  various 
shapes  and  different  sorts.  In  some  low  marshy  places  a 
species  of  iron  is  found,  in  grains  as  large  as  nuts  :  in  these 
places  mines  were  formerly  attempted  to  be  worked,  but  a 
scarcity  of  wood,  and  the  great  price  of  manual  labour,  soon 
caused’ the  attempt  to  be  abandoned. 

“To  conclude  this  geological  account  of  the  Isle  of 
France,  I  ought  to  add,  that  it  is  surrounded  on  every  side 
bv  a  girdle  of  madrepores,  which  makes  the  landing  very 
dangerous.  These  madrepores  become  every  day  more  ex¬ 
tended:  several  small  islands  are  i  rmeu  tu  crew  tin,  and  other's 
aTC  continually  forming  of  the  same  elements;  while  the 
principal  island  is  also  thus  enlarging  more  and  more.  ^  v  e 
have  ourselves  seen  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapid  in¬ 
crease  of  the  zoophytes.  The  port  admiral’s  ship  was 
stranded  some  time  after  our  departure  ;  and  at  our  return, 
that  is  to  say,  two  years  and  a  half  after,  the  madrepores 
had  increased  In  such  a  manner  all  over  the  hull  of  the  shin, 
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that  it  fiad  become  but  one  substance  ^iftril}i4o'ck  oh  which 
it  rested.” 

The  soil  of  the  Isle  of  France  is,  ris  we  r>*ye  hotted,  cssen 
tially  volcanic  ;  but  at  tiie  same  time  very  Ariltgl-enl  from 
that  of  Teneriffe:  it  is  almost  every  where  covered  with  a 
bed  of  earth,  which  at  once  absorbs  the  waters  ami  assists 
the  vegetation.  If  I  can  judge  from  my  own  observations  on 
this  subject,  it  appears  to  me  evident,  that  the  principal 
source  of  this  valuable  earth  is  derived  from  the  lava  itself, 
decomposed  by  the  united  powers  of  time,  heat,  moisture, 
vegetation,  &c.  I  have  seen  in  the  compact  masses  of  lava, 
which  form  the  mountains  of  the  .island,  a  progressive 
change,  which,  from  the  hardest  basalt  by  a  number  ot  in¬ 
termediate  modifications,  became  vegetative  earth,  fhe  ac¬ 
tion  of  a  strong  tire  on  this  earth  changes  it  to  the  colour  of 
deep  red  ocre,  which  is  doubtless  caused  by  a  stronger  oxy- 
dation  of  the  iron  it  contains,  w  hich  is  almost  in  a  metallic 


state  in  the  basalt. 

But  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  this  vegetative  earth,  it 
is  nevertheless  of  a  very  excellent  quality,  and  where  it  is  .of 
any  considerable  depth,  vegetation  is  produced  with  an  ex¬ 
traordinary  degree  of  vigour  ;  and  the  number  and  quantity 
of  plants  cultivated  with  success  in  the  Isle  of  France  is 
truly  prodigious ;  and  what  is  still  more  remarkable  in  the 
midst  of  this  abundance,  is,  that  almost  the  whole  of  theve-  - 
getables  are  foreign  to  the  soil,  and  yet  all  succeed  equally 
well.  To  have  a  just  idea  of  this  fertility  of  the  country 
which  is  the  subject  of  these  observations,  we  ought  10  visit 
the  gardens  of  the  government  in  the  plains  ot  Pamplemous- 
ses  ;  where  the  respectable  M.  Cere  hasskdfully  naturalized, 
iu  the  space  of  thirty  years,  a  prodigious  number  of  trees 
and  shrubs,  some  from  the  ardent  climates  of  Africa,  others 
from  the  humid  shores  of  Madagascar ;  some  from  China 
and  Pegu,  and  again,  others  are  natives  ot  the  banks  of  In¬ 
dus  and  the  Ganges  ;  several  are  the  produce  of  the  summits 
of  the  Ghauts,  others  flourished  originally  in  the  rich  valley's 
of  Cashmere;  and  in  the  isles  of  the  great  archipelago  of 
Asia,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ceylon,  Bouro,  the  Moluccas,  and 
the  Pbdippines  :  Taiti  itself  has  contributed  to  the  richness 
and  beauty  of  this  garden.  The  Canaries,  the  Azores,  the 
orchards  and  groves  of  Europe,  and  the  forests  of  America, 
are  there  combined,  and  we  may  there  also  find  several 
plants  of  Arabia,  Persia,  Brazil,  of  the  coast  ot  Guinea, 
Cafraria,  &c  and  we  ourselves  added  to  the  collection  nu¬ 
merous  specimens  of  the  curious  vegetables  ot  the  south, 
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In  tills  garden  we  may  ramble  through  long  and  silent 
walks,  contemplating  these  inestimable  natives  of  different 
shores  assembled  together,  a  subject  of  pleasing  astonish¬ 
ment.  Here  we  seethe  giant  of  the  equinoctial  forests,  the 
teak,  with  which  ships  are  built  in  India,  almost  imperish¬ 
able  ;  the  bread-fruit  tree,  with  the  produce  of  which  all 
the  population  of  the  countries  in  the  southern  ocean  are 
supplied  with  food  j  the  rati  a  of  Madagascar,  a  valuable 
species  of  palm,  which  furnishes  a  delicate  kind  of  sago  ; 
the  nutmeg-tree,  which,  lately  imported  by  the  respectable 
M.  Pome,  may  soon  be  expected  to  free  us  from  the  duty 
we  yet  pay  to  the  Dutch  monopoly  :  the  clove-tree,  whose 
innumerable  and  beautiful  red  fruit  so  much  delight  the  eye, 
and  which  also  already  supply  our  isles  with  a  much  greater 
quantity  of  cloves  than  is  necessary  for  our  own  consump¬ 
tion  ;  the  badam-tree,  with  large  leaves  of  beautiful  ver¬ 
dure,  and  which  bears  a  small  almond  of  a  long  shape,  and 
of  a  finer  flavour  than  any  of  our  nuts  ;  the  ebony-tree, 
which  produces  the  wood  so  valuable  for  its  beautiful  polish, 
and  shining  black  colour  ;  the  Pamplemouss  tree,  with 
fruit  which  is  a  species  of  orange,  of  the  size  of  a  small  me¬ 
lon,  of  the  rind  of  which  is  made  excellent  sweetmeats; 
the  tamarind  tree,  bearing  a  fruit  well  known  as  being  both, 
pleasant  to  the  taste,  and  medicinal;  the  dwarf  orange 
tree  of  China,  only  one  foot  in  height,  and  the  fruit  of 
which  is  scarcely  so  large  as  that  of  the  coffee-tree,  but 
which,  like  that  of  the  coffee,  is  red.  This  tree  is  remarka¬ 
ble  for  its  agreeable  scent,  similar  to  that  of  the  lemon; 
The  hymence;s,  a  beautiful  tree,  bearing  leaves  by  two  and. 
two,  opposite  to  each  oilier — the  symbol  of  a  happy  union  ; 
the  areka  tree,  which  produces  the  areka  nut,  so  much  in 
estimation  on  account  of  the  betel,  of  which  these  nuts  are 
the  principal  ingredient  ;  the  carambole,  the  fruit  divided 
into  four  projecting  quarters,  containing  a  quantity  of  light¬ 
ly  acidulated  juice;  the  jacquier,  mot  unlike  the  bread- 
tree,  and  which  bears  a  very  large  fruit  of  the  shape  of  a 
long  gourd,  or  pumpkin,  and  is  the  valuable  food  of  the 
slaves  ;  the  iitehi,  whose  tough  swelling  coat  contains  a 
pleasant  scented  pulp  ;  the  mangoustan,  originally  from 
China,  in  these  regions  thought  to  be  the  finest  fruit  in  the 
world  ;  the  coffee-tree,  so  well  known  in  Europe,  whose 
little  berries,  containing  two  seeds  each,  are  covered  with  a 
husk  of  fine  scarlet;  the  mango,  similar  to  our  pear,  and 
which  improved  by  culture,  produces  numerous  varieties  ; 
th@  baosma  tree^  whose  name  alone  makes  the  mouth  water 
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of  anyone  acquainted  with  its  excellence;  the  cocoa  tree, 
so  celebrated  in  the  writings  of  all  travellers,  and  which 
produces  such  effect  in  equatorial  landscape;  the  palmist, 
or  cabbage  tree,  which  only  bears  once  in  its  life,  the  choice 
fruit  which  ends  the  existence  of  the  tree,  and  which  is 
used  in  so  many  different  ways ;  the  velongos  of  Mada¬ 
gascar,  whose  fruit  is  disposed  in  large  regular  branches, 
representing  an  enormous  bunch  of  lobsters;  the  jambos, 
whose  ripe  fruit  is  not  unlike  the  damson,  but  much  sweeter 
in  smell  and  taste;  the  jam-malac,  of  which  is  formed 
the  most  beautiful  hedges  ;  the  thorny  bamboo,  for  impe¬ 
netrable  enclosures  ;  the  raven-tsara,  the  leaves  and  fruit 
of  which  would  furnish  a  very  cheap  and  agreeable  spice  ; 
the  avocacier,  the  fruit  of  which  somewhat  resembles  our 
mellow  pears,  but  being  more  insipid,  requires  some  addi¬ 
tion  to  make  it  pleasant  to  the  taste  ;  the  guava  tree,  which 
in  the  midst  of  woods  furnishes  a  wholesome  refreshment  ; 
the  cinnamon  tree  of  Cochin  China,  the  bark  of  which  is 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Ceylon  ;  the  baobab,  or  monkey 
bread,  the  famous  Adansonia,  the  grandest  and  largest  kind 
of  tree  known  ;  the  vatfois,  whose  branches  wantonly  de¬ 
scend,  and  again  take  root :  the  leaves  of  this  tree  are  col¬ 
lected  for  many  useful  purposes :  the  frangipane  tree, 
whose  beautiful  corollas,  white  as  alabaster,  exhale  a  sweet 
and  delicate  perfume ;  the  cotton  tree,  w  hich  yields  a  soft 
and  admirable  down,  after  the  maturity  of  the  seeds  which 
it  covers ;  the  valuable  tree  of  the  iron-wood,  which  is  of 
such  rapid  growth,  and  which  thrives  in  the  most  barren 
soil  as  well  as  in  our  southern  climates  ;  the  attier,  whose 
fruit  contains  under  a  thick  hard  rind,  a  delicious  pulp, 
compared  by  many  travellers  to  sugared  cream  ;  the  rose 
tree  of  China,  which  growing  wild  in  the  middle  of  the 
woods  and  forests,  unites  its  flowers  with  those  of  the  jas¬ 
mine  and  the  beautiful  pervench  of  Madagascar ;  the  papaw 
tree,  the  milky  and  caustic  juice  of  which  is  used  as  an  ex¬ 
cellent  vermifuge,  and  whose  fruit  is  seen  at  the  best  tables; 
the  ravinal,  or  the  traveller’s  tree,  so  named  from  the  sin¬ 
gular  property  which  it  has  of  producing  a  large  quantity 
of  very  good  soft  water,  when  the  base  of  the  leaves  is 
pierced  :  the  jam-rosa,  which  bears  fruit  of  a  fine  rose 
colour,  from  which  is  obtained  by  fermentation  and  distilla¬ 
tion,  a  finely  scented  alcohol ;  the  cassia  tree,  which  fur¬ 
nishes  medicine  with  one  of  its  most  gentle  and  innocent 
purgatives ;  the  date  tree,  the  caroub  tree,  the  myrobo- 
tan,  the  behen  tree,  the  varnish  tree,  the  frankincens#  tree, 
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the  taTow  tre^.  the  tea  tree,  rhe  coffi^e  of  Eden,  the  war  tree 
of  Cochin  China,  the-soap  tree,  the  cubeb  tree,  the  cacao 
tree,  the  tree  of  Gy-hera,  the  milx  tree,  the  rouccu  tree, 
the  velvet  rre?.  <Sce.  &c.  But  such  is  the  profusion  of  useful 
vegetables  which  industry  ant  activity  have  brought  toge¬ 
ther  in  so  small  a  theatre,  that  it  would  n  uch  exceed  the 
limits  or  this  chapter  to  continue  the  enumeration:  and 
when  we  consider  that  this  prodigious  mul  implication  of  inte¬ 
rn;  ng  vegetables,  is  the  result  of  a  few  years'  experience  and 
labour,  w  cannot  avoid  being  penetrated  with  gratitude 
towards  ti  e  authors  of  such  benefits  to  society,  at  the  head 
of  w  hom  appear  Lahourdonnnis,  the  immortal  Poivre.  Hu¬ 
bert  and  Cere,  C  omnser^on,  Du  Petit-i  heuars,  and  Martin. 
Theimporta  ion  ol  the  cherry  immortal  tzed  the  name  of  Lti- 
cullus  among  tec  Romans,  and  it  is  esteemed  among  us 
to  the  present  nay.  How  many  modern  naturalists  have 
done  a  hundred  times  more  than  Lucu  lus  for  the  human 
species,  and  never:  uelf-ss  have  lived  unfortunate,  and  have 
died  unknown,  even  among  their  own  countrymen! 

To  conclud*  this  general  account  which  I  have  sketched, 
it  r  mains  for  me  to  mention  the  animals  and  inhabitants  of 
the  Isle  nr  France,  for  other  climates  and  other  people  must 
b^  the  subjects  of  our  farther  observations:  let  us  therefore 
finish  what  remains  to  be  said  of  our  stay  in  this  island. 
However  the  individuals  1>  longing  to  our  expedition  were 
pleased  with  the  reception  they  experienced  from  the  inha¬ 
bit  Hints  of  the  colony,  our  commander  had  reason  to  repent 
having  touched  at  this  place  :  but  without  entering  into  the 
sad  details  of  ibis  part  of  our  story,  it  shall  suffice  to  say, 
that  the  third  ship  which  was  to  have  joined  us  there,  was 
refused  us,  and  that  we  could  not  procure  any  of  the  most 
necessary  provisions:  that  we  lost  forty  excellent  seamen, 
who  here  deserted,  and  t  at  a  great  nnmber  of  officers,  na¬ 
turalists.  and  artists  belonging  tc  our  two  ships,  already- 
tired  and  disgusted  with  the  ill  usage  they  had  experienced 
from  our  commander,  or  justly  alarmed  for  the  future,  chose 
to  remain  on  the  island. 

It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  wood  of  hot  climates  is 
heavier  and  stronger  ihan  those  of  more  temperate  regions. 
The  exp  ri merits  ot  M.  JLislet  support  this  opinion  ;  and  in 
fact,  it  proved  that  fhe  European  oak,  thus  compared  with 
22  ki<  cis  ot  equatorial  wood,  is  but  11'-  for  the  weight, 
and  lb*  for  the  relative  strength.  See  the  following  table : 
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Table  of  the  Weight  and  Relative  Strength  of  several  Kinds  of  Timber 
of  the  Isle  of  Fiance,  compared  by  M.  Li  sit  t  Geoffroy,  Captain  of 
Engineers,  and  Correspondent  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 


General  Name. 


Botanic  Name. 


Black  Iron  Wood 
Stins:  ng  Wood 
Wood  of  the  Natte,  small 
leaved 

Wood  of  the  White  Olive  -  idea 


•1 

r 


Stadtmania 

Ftetidia 

Imbricaria 


— —  of  the  P.ed  Teck- 
tackamaka 

- of  the  Natte,  large- 

leaved 

Red  Iron  Wood 
Wood  of  the  White  Cinna^7 
mon  -  -  -  5 

Wood  of  the  Black  Cinna-  ? 


Tectona  Grandis  - 

\ 

Tmbricaria  - 


iLaurus 


,Elcecarpus 

of  the  Red  Olive  -  [Rubentia 
of  Red  Colouhane  -  'Colophonia  Burseria 
of  the  White  Apple  -  [Eugenia 
Natte,  Monkey  Apple  Syderoxyl  'n 
Lousteau 
Benjoin 

of  Marbled  Cinnamon  ] 


White  Iron  Wood 
Wood  of  the  Red  Apple  - 

• -  of  the  Oak 

- -  ofTackamaka  Red  Fir 

■ -  of  Bigaigr.ou 

-  of  Bassin 

-  of  White  Colophane 


Antirrhoea 
Terminalia  Benjoin 
Eleocarpus 
Syderoxylon  -  - 

Eugenia 
Quercus  robur 
Calophyllum  Caloba 
Eugenia 
Elackwellia 
Morignia 


Weight  of 
the  Cubic 
Foot. 

Relative 

Strength 

cz. 

87 

12 

3872 

75 

2 

3141 

74 

1 

3100 

63 

2 

2917 

53 

2 

2720 

72 

1 

2660 

84 

10 

2367 

56 

8 

2317 

41 

14 

2290 

56 

6 

2037 

59 

2 

2087 

61 

4 

,  2015 

57 

3 

1900 

56 

8 

1750 

57 

4 

2005 

38 

14 

1880 

58 

4 

1783 

60 

0 

1750 

56 

1 

1702 

52 

5 

1618 

64 

3 

1500 

47 

11 

1500 

49 

3 

1350 

Experiments  to  decide  the  relative  strength  of  the  woods 
may  be  made  several  ways:  that  used  by  M.  Lislet  was, 
choosing  the  pieces,  as  much  as  possible,  of  an  equal  size 
in  every  respect,  of  each  of  the  sorts  of  wood  which  he 
wished  to  compare,  and  then  to  fix  them  by  the  two  extre¬ 
mities  on  two  substantial  points  of  support — for  example, 
two  notched  posts— and  then  to  suspend  from  the  middle  of 
each  of  the  pieces  of  wood,  a  weight  of  sufficient  force  to 
break  them.  The  agreement  between  this  quantity  of  weight, 
determines  that  of  the  strength  of  the  wood.  For  example, 
if  to  break  a  piece  of  timber  of  the  black  fir,  it  requires  a 
weight  equal  to  3872,  and  to  produce  the  same  effect  on  a 
similar  piece  of  oak,  it  only  requires  a  weight  equal  to  1702, 
it  appears  that  the  strength  of  resistance  of  these  tvyo  timbers 
ought  to  agree,  as  3872  with  3702;  or  more  simply,  that  the 
strength  of  the  oak  is  to  that  of  the  black  fir  as  1  is  to  2,22. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

The  Passage  fi om  the  Isle  o  f  Prance  to  Nezo  Holland ^ 
Lt  mein's  Land,  Sfc. 

[From  April  25tb  to  ’June  1  din ,  1 801 .  j 

ON  the  25th  of  April  we  tools  our  departure  from  the 
Isle  of  France,  .o  d;rcct  oor  arse  towards  New  Holland. 
AVe  were  scarcely  under  sao,  w  hen  we  were  informed  by  our 
commander,  thal  from  that  time  we  should  have  but  half  a 
pound  of  new  bread  once  in  ten  days;  that  instead  of  tire 
allow  ance  of  wine,  we  should  have  ihree^sixteenths  of  a  bottle 
of  bad  rum  of  the  Isle  of  France,  bought  at  a  low  price  in 
that  colony  ;  and  that  the  biscuit  and  salt  provisions  should 
be  our  general  food.  Thus,  from  the  first  day  or  a  voyage 
which  must  necessarily  be  both  long  and  difficult,  we  were 
abridged  all  at  once  of  bread,  wine,  and  fresh  meat — a  sad 
prelude,  and  chief  cause  of  all  the  miseries  we  in  the  end  ex¬ 
perienced. 

On  the  26th  and  27ih,  we  had  some  squalls  and  rain  ;  on 
the  29th,  we  found  ourselves  in  25°  south  latitude,  and  the 
barometer  rose  from  2S-  31  to  281  41  5 1 :  all  night  of  this  day 
we  had  a  small  continual  rain.  From  the  50th  of  April  to 
the  5th  of  May,  we  proceeded  as  far  as  the  29th  degree  of 
latitude,  and  to  the  6'4th  degree  of  east  longitude.  From  the 
5th  to  the  Jlth,  we  had  constantly  dark,  moist,  and  rainy 
weather,  occasioned  by  the  winds  from  the  N.E.,  the  N., 
and  the  N.  N.  W.,  which  at  length  ended  with  a  gale  of 
wind  that  lasted  three  days,  and  during  which  the  barometer 
sunk  nine  lines.  The  night  of  the  9th  instant  was  particu¬ 
larly  bad  :  the  sea  was  high,  with  a  prodigious  swell  ;  the 
wind  blew  in  impetuous  squalls:  and  heavy  rains  succeeded, 
that  continued  till  the  following  day  at  noon. 

From  the  11th  to  the  15th,  we  continued  our  course  under 
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the  parallel  of  about  33°  of  latitude,  the  barometer  bein<* 
from  28*  4*  to  28*  fll,  and  the  thermometer  having  succes* 
sively  sunk  from  the  22d  to  the  12th  degree.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  sea,  ou  the  surface,  was  very  little  different  from 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

From  the  15th  io  the  20th  we  made  but  little  way  towards 
the  south,  being  only  ou  this  last  day  in  35°  :  but  our  longi¬ 
tude  was  100°  to  the  east,  of  the  meridian  of  Paris,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  we  were  not  more  than  about  150  leagues  from  the 
west  point  of  New  Holland,  where  our  commander  had  de¬ 
termined  to  land. 

In  fact,  the  length  of  our  passage  from  Europe  to  the  In¬ 
dies,  and  our  stay  in  the  Isle  of  France,  which  was  certainly 
longer  than  it  ought  to  have  been,  had  lost  us  part  of  the 
favourable  season  for  our  expedition.  Our  commander  feared 
to  be  driven  towards  Diemen’s  Land,' and  therefore  resolved 
to  begin  his  exploration  by  reconnoitring  the  N,W.  of  New 
Holland,  reserving  for  the  ensuing  spring  the  voyage  to  the 
South.  This  important  determination  gave  us  much  con¬ 
cern,  because  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary  from  our  actual 
situation.  .The  season,  though  advances,  was  not  so  much 
so  as  to  prevent  us  from  doubling  the  South  Cipe  ;  and  as 
from  this  point  we  should  be  getting  nearer  the  equatorial 
regions,  it  appeared  to  us  more  prudent  to  pay  aspect  to  the 
instructions  we  had  received  from  government,  which  we 
well  knew  were  the  result  of  the  most  learned  deliberations 
and  the  most  extensive  knowledge  on  the  subject.  We  shall 
see  in  the  end  the  consequences  produced  by  this  first  devia¬ 
tion  from  our  orders. 

From  the  21st  to  the  2o(h  of  May,  we  continued  to  ap¬ 
proach  tire  western  shore  of  the  continent  which  we  had  come 
thus  far  to  explore.  We  were,  however,  still  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  more  than  100  leagues,  but  our  meteorological  in¬ 
struments  already  began  to  shew  the  influence  of  the  land  we 
were  approaching.  During  the  first  part  of  our  voyage  I 
licid  observed  that  tbe  east  winds  constantly  produced  moist 
weather  ;  that  they  were  almost  always  attended  by  thick 
fogs  and  rains,  which  sometimes  fell  in  torrents.  All  the 
instruments  had  varied  with  the  state  of  the  atmosphere. 
Ly  these  same  winds  the  thermometer  rose,  the  hydrometer 
changed  to  the  point  ot  saturation,  and  the  mercury  sank  in 
the  tube  ;  but  no  sooner  were  we  sheltered  by  New  Holland 
than  these  winds,  which  could  only  reach  us  in  crossing  the 
whole  breadth  of  this  land,  appeared  to  have  an  influence 
totally  contrary  to  that  which  1  have  mentioned ;  for  when 
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these  winds  prevailed  the  atmosphere  was  pure  and  serene, 
the  hygrometer  indicated  a  progressive  diminution  of  humi¬ 
dity,  the  barometer  rose;  the  th  rmometer  alone  remained 
at  the  same  temperature,  or  hotter.  Surprised  at  so  sudden 
and  so  entire  a  change  in  the  action  of  meteorological  phe¬ 
nomena,  1  considered  all  the  circumstances,  and  thought 
that  I  might  draw  the  following  singular  conclusion— that 
the  part  of  New  Holland  which  we  were  drawing  near,  was 
in  general  a  low  country,  with  no  high  mountains  or  exten¬ 
sive  forests,  and  with  but  little  fresh  water.  It  does  not  be¬ 
long  to  my  present  subject  to  enter  on  the  details  of  the  me¬ 
morial  which  I  then  made  on"  the  matter  :  it  is  sufficient  to 
say,  that  our  commander,  the  astronomer,  and  all  those  of 
my  friends  to  whom  I  communicated  the  work  several  days 
before  we  saw  the  land,  although  struck  with  the  agreement 
of  the  consequences  with  the  phenomena,  refused  however 
to  admit  the  conclusion,  until  experience  compelled  every 
one  to  acknowledge  the  importance  of  this  new  method  of 
applying  the  meteorological  observations  to  the  physical  cha¬ 
racter  of  large  continents.  I  shall  at  a  future  time  return 
to  this  subject,  as  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  New' 
Holland  we  experienced  from  the  N.  W .  winds  the  same 
phenomena  as  those  we  here  experienced  from  the  £.  and 

N.  E. 

On  the  27th  at  day-break  we  made  New  Holland  ;  a  black¬ 
ish  stripe  from  the  north  to  the  south,  was  the  humble  profile 
of  this  continent:  we  endeavoured  to  near  the  land;  but  the 
winds  and  currents  were  so  contrary,  that  the  remainder  of 
the  day  was  spent  in  useless  efforts.  In  the  evening  we  lay  to  ; 
my  colleague,  Mauge,  and  myself  profited  by  this  circum¬ 
stance,  and  threw  out  the  drag ;  this  instrument,  which  is 
more  particularly  used  in  fishing  for  coral,  is  so  constructed 
that  it  will  bring  from  the  bottom  of  the  sea  to  the  surface, 
everything  which  it  there  finds.  We  hoped  therefore  by 
this  means  to  obtain  the  first  objects  of  our  soutSiera  collec¬ 
tion,  and  we  were  gratified. beyond  our  hopes. 

Deceived  by  the  charts  which  had  been  put  in  our  hands 
in  Europe,  we  believed  that  we  should  double  Cape  Leuwin 
in  the  evening  of  the  28th.  This  cape  forms  the  most  western 
point  of  New  Holland,  on  the  north  of  which  the  unknown 
part  of  Leu  win's  Land,  which  we  were  to  explore,  immediate¬ 
ly  begins.  This  important  cape  should  have  been  placed, 
according  to  these  charts,  in  34.  7.  50.  smith  latitude,  and 
1 12. 26.  east  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris  ;  but  in  the 
course  of  our  labours  we  were  convinced  that  in  this  first  dis- 
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corcry  of  land  we  were  mistaken  with  respect  to  the  point 
which  ought  really  to  be  considered  Cape  Leuwin. 

On  this  day,  the  land  which  we  had  in  sight  appeared 
to  be  low,  sterile,  sandy,  and  of  a  dark  colour,  mingled  with 
some  whitish  specks.  Several  whales  passed  very  near  our 
ships.  About  midnight  we  again  cast  the  drag,  which 
brought  up  a  collection  of  interesting  curiosities,  which  to 
draw  and  describe,  occupied  M.  Lesueur  and  myself  all  the 
remainder  of  the  night,  as  similar  descriptions  had  done  the 
night  preceding. 

During  the  whole  of  the  29th  we  sailed  along  the  coast 
at  a  very  little  distance,  which  had  almost  entirely  the  same 
appearance  as  it  had  on  the  preceding  days.  My  estimable 
friend,  M.  Depuch,  describes  it  in  the  following  terms : — 
“All  the  length  of  land  which  we  coasted  appeared  lobe 
low,  or  at  least  very  little  raised;  the  inequalities  of  the 
shore  are  gradual,  the  coast  is  in  some  parts  so  regular,  that 
a  line  slightly  undulated  would  describe  a  considerable  por¬ 
tion  of  it.  Near  the  shore  are  many  hills  of  gentle  declivity  ; 
these  appear  blackish  and  barren.  In  many  places  we 
observed  whitish  spots,  of  more  or  less  extent  ;  one  of 
which  spreads  above  half  a  mi!<f.  from  the  shore,  up  the  land, 
and  makes  it  an  excellent  land-mark  for  the  navigator.  In 
my  observation  of  this  point  1  remarked  all  the  characters 
of  a  sandy  soil  ;  a  property  which  seemed  to  belong  to  the 
whole  of  this  unknown  coast.  The  blackish  aspect  which  is 
pretty  general,  is  occasioned  by  a  dark  and  languishing  ve¬ 
getation  ;  the  parts  without  any  vegetation  arc  of  a  whitish 
colour.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  50th,  we  doubled  a  cape,  a-head 
from  which  projected  a  reef  where  the  sea  broke  with  vio¬ 
lence,  and  which  stretched  out  into  the  sea  above  a  quarter 
of  a  league..  We  soon  discovered  that  it  formed  the  point 
of  entrance  south  of  a  large  bay,  which,  from  the  name  of 
our  principal  corvette,  we  named  Geography  Bay  ;  the 
cape  1  have  just  mentioned,  received  the  name  of  Cape  Na¬ 
turalist  :  it  lies  in  33°  28'  south  latitude,  and  112°  8b'  7" 
east  longitude.  Farther  out,  and  almost  in  the  middle  of 
this  bay,  is  a  reef  which  stretches  to  a  great  length,  and  is 
very  dangerous  ;  this  we  called  Naturalist  Iieef.  In  the  even¬ 
ing,  about  five  o’clock,  we  cast  anchor,  towards  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay  which  we  had  just  discovered.  The  baro¬ 
meter  during  the  last  five  days  remained  at  from  28*  3.  5,  to 
28*6,0;  the  thermometer  varying  from  14  to.  17°,  and  the. 
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hygrometer  from  78  io  SO3.  The  atmosphere  was  perfectly 
clear  and  pure,  thanks  to  the  cold  drying  winds  from  the 
south,  which  prevailed  at  that  time. 

On  the  51st,  in  the  morning,  our  commander  sent  the 
chaioupe,  nmlerthe  orders  of  31.  Picquet,  to  discover  deter- 
minateiy,  the  real  sit i:u; ion  of  Cape  Naturalist.  31.  Bou¬ 
langer,  who  was  employed  on  this  occasion,  sftys’hs  follows  : 
44  3\  e  found -this  point  protected  on  every  side  by  larg& 
rocks,  against  which  the  sea  broke  with  much  violence:- 
these  breakers  extended  the  length  of  one  part  of  the  coast 
in  the  bn  v  ;  and  some  of  them  even  stretched  out  a  good 
v. ay  into  the  sea.  33  e  endeavoured  to  find  a  passage  in  the 
midst  oi  these  breakers,  but  the  attempt  was  vain,  the  shore' 
was  every  where  inaccessible ;  we  were  thus  compelled  to  pass 
the  remainder  of  the  day,  alt  the  night,  and  part  of  the  next 
day,  without  being  able  to  regain  the  ship,  from  which  the 
wind  had  incessantly  driven  us,  carrying  us  out  to  sea.” 

While  our  unfortunate  companions,  overcome  with  fa¬ 
tigue,  and  drenched  with  the  sea-water,  were  thus  contend¬ 
ing  with  the  waves,  a  second  boat  under  the  command  of 
M.  H.  Freycinet,  at  length  reached  the  shore.  Messrs.  De¬ 
puch  and  liiedie  were  (he  only  two  who  had  gone  in  this 
\ mat,  and  were  the  first  Europeans  who  had  (he  pleasure  of 
touching  these  unknown  shores,  t  hey  could  only  remain 
there  a  few  hours,  during  which  they  made  many  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  physical  nature  of  the  soil  and  tire  vegetable 
productions.  3Ve  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  sub¬ 
ject  more  particularly  another  time;  it  w  ill  suffice  at  present 
to  say,  that  31.  Depuch  found  in  the  bottom  of  the  creek 
where  we  landed,  a  very  fine  sort  of  granite,  which  formed 
numerous  regular  beds,  a  disposition  of  such  substances 
conjectured  by  Saussure,  but  bei’oretbis  time  much  disputed. 
This  remarkable  phenomenon  gave  a  particular  interest  to 
this  part  of  Geography  Bay  :  we  thought  it  but  right  to 
name  it  after  the  Naturalist  who  first  had  occasion  to  ob¬ 
serve  and  describe  it ;  we  therefore  called  it  Depuch  Cove, 
it  is  a  small  distance  E.  of  Cape  Naturalist. 

On  the  first  of  June,  after  having  manned  our  chaloupe, 
we  prepared  to  continue  our  voyage  to  explore  the  south 
coast  of  Geography^  Bay.  At  noon  we  met  with  a  large 
point,  which  we  named  Point  Picquet,  after  one  of  our  most 
estimable  officers.  At  seven  o’clock  we  cast  anchor  towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  bay.  Until  this  time  we  had  not  per¬ 
ceived  any  trace  of  these  melancholy  shores  being  inhabited, 
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but  on  this  very  evening  there  appeared  a  large  fire  beyond 
the  downs,  which  convinced  us  that  some  of  the  human  race 
■were  (he  inhabitants  of  this  barren  gpot. 

At  this  period  we  experienced  the  most  singular  and  ex¬ 
traordinary  effects  from  the  looming  of  the  coast.  Some¬ 
times  the  most  level  and  the  lowest  parts  of  the  land  appear¬ 
ed  to  us  to  be  raised  above  the  surface  of  the  waters,  and 
then  to  be  torn  to  pieces;  sometimes  their  very  summits 
seemed  overturned,  and  thus  to  remain  on  the  waves,  and 
every  instant  we  thought  we  saw  out  at  sea  long  chains  of 
rocks  and  breakers,  which  seemed  to  retire  before  us  as  fast 
as  we  approached  them.-  This  phenomenon,  in  other  res¬ 
pects  so  curious,  had  its  bad  consequence,  as  it  naturally 
aflectcd  the  refraction  of  the  asmosphere,  to  which  as¬ 
tronomical  observations  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  owe  their 
correctness  :  it  therefore  followed,  that  all  our  observations 
at  the  time  partook  of  the  deception.  Those  of  the  even¬ 
ing,  for  example,  gave  us  more  way  to  the  E.  than  those 
of  the  morning.  This  phenomenon  of  the  looming  of  the 
land,  appeared  to  me  to  depend  particularly  on  the  prodi¬ 
gious  variations  of  the  temperature  and  humidity  which 
at  the  same  time  acted  on  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  of 
these  regions,  in  a  manner  which  I  shall  have  occasion 
more  particularly  to  enlarge  on  elsewhere. 

On  the  2d  and  3d  we  continued  to  explore  the  bay  :  on 
the  last  mentioned  day  we  anchored  at  eight  o’cloclcin  the 
evening,  about  two  leagues  from  the  land,  in  12  fathom 
water,  with  a  bottom  of  fine  whitish  sand. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  I  set  off  in  our  little  boat, 
commanded  by  M.  Breton  :  M.  Leschenault,  botanist,  ac¬ 
companied  us.  As  soon  as  we  landed  on  the  beach  I  ran  to¬ 
wards  the  interior  in  search  of  tiie  natives,  with  whom  I  had 
a  strong  desire  to  be  acquainted.  In  vain  I. explored  the  fo¬ 
rests,  following  the  print  of  their  footsteps,  of  which  I  saw 
here  and  there  the  recent  traces.  All  my  endeavours  were 
useless,  andafter  a  three  hours  fatiguing  walk  to  no  purpose, 
1  returrlfcd  towards  the  sea  shore,  where  I  found  my  compa¬ 
nions  waiting  for  me,  and  rather  alarmed  at  my  absence. 
We  now  embarked  to  return  to  our  ship,  which,  however, 
we  could  not  reach  before  six  o’clock  in  the  evening ;  so 
much  were  the  currents  and  the  calm  against  us. 

M  essrs.  Bernier,  Riedle,  Depuch,  and  Mauge,  had  alsp 
landed  on  another  part  of  the  coast,  and  returned  to  the 
ship  soon  after  us.  They  had  been  more  fortunate  than  us, 
as  they  had  found  one  of  the  natives  fishing  on  the  sea  shore. 

U  2 
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v‘ ;  "  r-^ar  spot  where  tiiey  landed.  This  native  seemed 
to  tiieiii  xi  be  an  old  mail ;  he  was  bearded,  Iris  skin  was  of  a 
brown  coiour,  and  lie  v* as  entirely  naked,  excepting  thai  he 
Liiu  die  skin  of  a  kangaroo  over  his  shoulders,  which  hung 
about  Had  way  down  ins  back.  The  appearance  of  these  Euro* 
peans  did  not  seem  to  give  bins  any  great  concern  at  first, 
but  soon  perceiving  that  they  meant  to  join  him,  lie  gathered 
logo:  her  hastily  three  sagaies  which  he  had  laid  on  the 
ground,  and  then  presenting  himself  before  them  with  great 
spirit,  he  addressed  them  in  a  very  animated  manner,  point* 
ing  oiten  to  our  vessels,  and  seeming  to  desire  ns  to  return  to 
tin  m  :  much  surprised  at  the  countenance  of  this  new  Sev¬ 
illian,  tiic  warmth  cf  his  harangue,  and  the  boldness  of  his 
gestures,  our  comrades  one  and  all  made  a  stand,  that  they 
might  not  interrupt  him.  When  he  had  finished,  M.  De- 
jHich  advanced  towards  tins  savage,  alone  and  unarmed, 
coning  to  aim  :  faio,  iaio,  a  friend,  a  friend,  at  the  same 
lime  presenting  him  a  glass  necklace,  the  shine  of  which 
appeared  to  excite  the  most  lively  admiration  in  the  old 
man,  but  nevertheless  he  shewed  the  same  unwillingness  to 
come  any  nearer,  and  when  ill.  Depitch  himself  attempted 
to  advance,  he  retreated,  and  disappeared  with  a  degree  of 
swiftness  that  astonished  our  party.  While  this  was  pass¬ 
ing  on  one  part  of  the  shore,  five  or  six  other  savages  had 
approached  the  ciialoupe,  which  at  that  lime  was  only 
guarded  by  a  single  seaman  :  at  the  appearance  of  these 
wild  people,  he  hallooed  with  all  his  might,  to  proclaim 
his  fears  to  his  companions.  At  their  approach  the  savages 
set  oft  full  speed,  and  fled  with  the  .same  rapidity  as  the 
fbbey  had  done  before. 

‘  ?d.  Riedle,  in  the  course  of  his  walk  made  a  tolerable  col¬ 
lection  of  plants,  and  this  fax  levied  on  these  shores,  lie  re¬ 
turned  by  sowing  some  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  pear- 
trees,  apple-trees,  apricot-trees,  peach-lrccs,  olive-trees,  and 
a  great  number  ot  different  soils  of  European  pulse  and 
culinary  plants — An  interesting  exchange,  which  might 
always  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  friendly  intercourse  with  dif¬ 
ferent  nations,  and  which  we  ourselves  practised  in  divers 
place’s  where  v.e  landed. 

1‘oliowing  the  example  of  our  commander,  captain  TTa- 
mciin  had  scut  some  boats  to  reconnoitre'  ihe  bay,  to  the 
S.  c?.  E.  The  officer  of  one  of  these  boats,  M.  lleirisson, 
reported  on  bis  return,  that  ue  haci  discovered'  the  mouth  of 
a  river  which  seemed  to  go  a  considerable  way  up  the 
fend-  hi  Iris  intelligence  was  received  with  so  much  die 
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more  pleasure,  as  we  had  not  been  able  to  find  any 
appearance  of  fresh  water  in  Lanvin's  land,  and  we 
were  not  ignorant  that  those  navigators  who  had  been  be¬ 
fore  us  on  different  parts  of  the  coast  N.  W.  of  New 
Holland,  had  not  been  more  fortunate  than  ourselves.  It 
was  therefore  determined,  that  on  the  morning  of  the 
following  day,  the  chaloupe  of  the  Geographer,  under  the 
command  of  the  captain  of  the  Lebas  frigate,  and  the  little 
boat  belonging  to  the  Naturalist,  with  captain  Hamelin, 
should  reconnoitre  this  river,  and  go  up  it  as  far  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  as  was  possible.-  Messrs.  Depuch, 
Leschenault,  Riedle,  Lcsueur,  and  myself,  were  permitted 
to  make  a  part  of  this  expedition,  in  which  our  doctor,  M. 
Lharidan,  chose  to  join. 

As  we  drew  near  the  shore,  our  two  captains  agreed  that, 
the  chaloupe  drawing  too  much  water  for  an  expedition  of 
this  kind,  should  be  moored  under  the  care  of  a  few  men, 
and  that  part  of  (he  crew  should  on  foot  pursue  the  banks  of 
the  river,  while  the  little  boat  should  go  up  as  far  as  it  copld 
navigate. 

As  soon  as  these  preliminaries  were  settled  I  left  my  com¬ 
panions,  to  pursue  the  shor.e  ;  the  wafer  was  low,  and  the 
lime  propitious  for  me  to  collect  its  produce.  !  hastened  to 
procure  a  number  of  new  subjects,  among  which  was  a  beau¬ 
tiful  specie's  of  living  Orbulite.  It  is  well  known  that  tjie 
orbuiites  are  a  small  kind  of  hard  zoophyte,  which  before 
the  time  of  M.  de  la  March  was  confounded  with  the  real 
nummulites,  and  that  these  extraordinary  animals  had  never 
been  found  but  in  a  fossilc  state.  This  discovery  is  not  the 
only  one  of  the  kind  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  lay 
before  our  readers  in  the  course  of  this  relation.  The  shores 
of  New  Holland  often  furnished  us  with  additional  proofs  of 
the  great  catastrophes  of  nature. 

However,  the  desire  of  viewing  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions  soon  drew  me  from  the  banks.  I  passed  the  sands, 
and  found  myself  stopped  by  a  marsh,  the  borders  of  which 
were  every  where  covered  with  Salicorne,  and  on  whose  salt 
waters  were  several  companies  of  black  swans,  sailing  with 
great  elegance.  -  Beyond  this  water,  the  supposed  river, 
whose  mouth  my  friends  were  in  search  of,  bent  its  course. 
A  great  number  of  the  marks  of  the  footsteps  of  the  natives, 
seemed  to  declare  that  several  of  them  had  recently  passed 
that  way,  and  I  resolved  to  seek  them  on  the  opposite  side. 
While  1  was  in  search  of  a  favourable  place  to  cross  over, 
I  heard  a  gun  at  a  little  distance,  and  thought  J  might 
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find  among  these  hunters  some  of  my  adventuring  compa¬ 
nions  ;  but  Messrs.  Levillain  and  Bailly,  to  whom  I  spoke 
on  the  subject,  far  from  being  willing  to  share  my  enter¬ 
prise,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  me.  I  had  taken  my  resolu¬ 
tion  ;  I  undressed,  crossed  the  river  in  their  sight,  and 
plunged  into  the  forest,  which  extended  along  the  shore  on 
the  other  side.  It  wms  about  eleven  o’clock,  the  sky  was  se¬ 
rene,  and  the  air  pleasant  :  with  these  circumstances  in  my 
favour,  my  ardour  increased,  and  full  of  the  hope  of  soon 
meeting  with  some  of  the  natives  of  these  shores,  I  endea¬ 
voured  to  follow  their  steps,  when  a  singular  discovery 
stopped  my  eburse  for  a  time. 

At  a  little  distance  from  the  place  where  I  landed,  I  per¬ 
ceived  a  valley,  w  hich,  extending  towards  the  interior,  seemed 
to  describe  the  course  of  a  small  stream  ;  ]  thought  that  it 
was  an  indispensable  duty  to  ascertain  tiie  truth  of  this 
conjecture/;  unfortunately  I  was  soon  undeceived,  and  I  was 
going  to  continue  my  way  when  ray  attention  was  attracted 
by  a  thicket  of  large  trees,  which  by  their  colour  seemed  to 
be  very  different  from  others  that  were  near.  They  were  all 
white,  from,  the  roots  upward  to  the  very  extremity  of  their 
branches  .- 

Surprised  at  the  appearance,  I  w'ent  hastily  towards  this 
extraordinary  kind  of  scenery,  which  had  strongly  excited 
my  curiosity,  but  which  was  considerably  increased  when  X 
observed  twelve  large  trees,  irregularly  intermingled  with  se¬ 
veral  others  of  a  smaller  size,  forming  a  half  circle,  with  the 
extreme  points  almost  reaching  the  banks  of  the  river. 
All  these  trees  were  of  a  new  species  of  Melaleuca,  with 
a  very  thick  rind  or  bark,  and  an  extraordinary  degree 
of  moisture  on  the  inside  :  tlijs  bark  adheres  so  slightly 
to  the  wood,  that  it  may  be  easily  stripped  off  in  long 
bands  from  the  bottom  of  the  trunk  to  the  very  ends  of  the 
branches.  It  was  thus  that  these  trees  had  been  stripped  of 
their  bark,  and  as  the  wood  underneath  w'as  of  a  shining 
white,  and  all  those  which  were  on  the  exterior  of  this  half 
circle  had  been  thus  cleared  of  their  rind,  it  appeared  as  if 
they  had  all  been  of  the  same  colour. 

In  the  open  part  of  this  half  circle  of  white  trees,  were 
three  more  semicircles,  one  within  the  other,  whose  conca¬ 
vities  also  turned  towards  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  first 
of  these  was  formed  by  a  sort  of  green  bank,  about  two 
feet  in  breadth,  raised  only  six  or  eight  inches  above  the 
ground,  and  made  of  a  soft,  short,  and  fine  herbage,  that 
grows  in  great  abundance  on  the  spot ;  this  kind  of  greeu 
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seat  was  scolloped  on  that  side  that  faced  the  river;  each  of 
the  spaces  between  two  of  the  scollops  had  evidently  been 
the  seat  of  one  person,  and  twenty-seven  scojlops  seemed  to 
point  out  the  places  of  twenty-seven  individuals. 

Jn  front  of  this  green  bank,  was  a  semicircular  clear 
space,  about  two  feet  and  a  half  in  breadth;  which  was 
covered  with  a  black  sand,  found  in  great  abundance  on 
the  sea  shore,  and  which  makes  a  part  of  the  soil  of  the 
interior  ;  it  appeared  to  have  been  trodden  by  the  feet  of 
those  who  had  sat  on  the  green  bank. 

A  border  of  rushes  separated  this  second  half  circle  from 
the  third ;  these  rushes,  which  were  planted  between  them  in 
regular  lines,  had  been  cut  off  about  six.  inches  above  the 
ground. 

The  third  and  last  half  circle  was  larger  than  the  others, 
and  newly  covered  wi!h  the  kind  of  sand  which  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned,  and  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  places 
on  the  shore,  and  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  its  shining 
whiteness.  On  this  fine  smrfoth  sand,  had  been  planted 
a  great  number  of  rushes,  all  placed  at  equal  distances  one 
from  another,  and  so  distributed  as  to  form  a  succession  of 
figures,  or  rather  of  regular  characters  ;  all  these  rushes  had 
been  burnt  down  to  the  edge  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  present  so 
many  black  points,  made  round,  which  so  separated  them 
from  the  groundwork  of  white  sand,  where  they  were  plant¬ 
ed,  that  the  characters  designed  by  these  were  distinguished 
in  the  clearest  manner. 

These  figures,  however  odd  and  coarsely  executed,  had, 
nevertheless,  much  of  design  and  originality,  which  struck 
me  very  forcibly  ;  they  reprinted  a  number  of  triangles, 
lozenges,  and  irregular  polygons,  some  parallelograms, 
very  few  regular  squares,  and  not  any  circles. 

The  rest  of  the  spot,  as  far  as  the  river  side,  was  covered 
with  fine  grass:  and  on  the  very  edge  of  the  water  was  a 
large  tree,  the  venerable  patriarch  of  this  wood  ;  its  white 
trunk  inclining  towards  the  waves,  spread  majestically  above 
them,  and  its  branches,  displayed  more  horizontally,  formed 
a  sort  of  verdant  terrace.  This  remarkable  tree  seemed  to 
have  bt  en  more  elegantly  ornamented  than  any  of  the  others, 
for  it  had  not  only  been  whitened  like  them,  but  the  trunk 
and  the  principal  branches  had  also  been  decorated  with 
garlands  of  verdure. 

The  river  formed  the  boundary  of  the  landscape,  adding 
to  the  beauty  of  the  scene  its  cool  and  limpid  waves  softly 
ffdwing  towards  the  ocean  ;  the  numerous  fish  that  sported 
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on  the  surface,  the  lively  verdure  which  covered  the  banks 
on  each  side,  ail  united  in  this  simple  but  charming  land¬ 
scape,  to  call  forth  the  softest  emotions  of  the  heart.  Ob  ! 
■with  what  pleasure  1  gave  myself  up  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  reflections  such  a  scene  naturally  inspired.  “■This 
charming  place,”  I  repeated  to  myself,  ii  is  probably  dedi¬ 
cated  to  some  public  or  private  mystery.  The  worship  of 
the  gods  may  be  the  particular  object.  It  is  from  this  river 
and  the  marshes  adjoining,  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  shores 
in  a  great  measure  derive  the  food  for  their  subsistence. — A 
new  race  of  Egyptians,  who  probably  like  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  Nile,  have  consecrated  by  their  gratitude  the 
stream  which  supplies  their  wants.  Perhaps  on  particular 
solemn  occasions,  they  assemble  on  its  shore  to  pay  the  debt 
©f  gratitude,  anti  offer  up  their  thanksgivings!” 

Recurring  again  to  the  singular  figures  so_  ingeniously 
fraced  on  the  sand,  I  recollected  those  famous  Rime  cha¬ 
racters,  formerly  used  by  the  nations  ot  the  north  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  which,  like  these,  consisted  of  a  succession  of 
figures  roughly  dcaighed,  of  circles,  squares,  triangles,  &c. 
which  were  nevertheless,  by  different  combinations,  capable 
of  transmitting  all  tiie  kl<  as  of  the  people  who  made  use  of 
them;  like  those  which  1  had  now  discovered,  they  were 
traced  on  the  earth,  on  the  barks  of  trees,  and  on  the  rocks; 
these  last  alone  have  reached  posterity,  and  descended  to  our 
time:  1  also  recollected  those  hieroglyphics  with  which  the 
Mexicans  conveyed  their  ideas,  and  by  which  they  used  to 
write  flic  annals  of  their  history  ;  several  of  these  consisted 
only  of  figures  roughly  formed,  of  circles,  squares,  paral¬ 
lelograms,  &c.  I  called  to  rnirtd  also  those  grotesque  de¬ 
signs  discovered  by  captain  Philip,  on  the  rocks  and  on 
the  trunks  of  trees,  towards  the  southern  part  of  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  New  Holland;  those  also,  which,  at  tiie  southern 
extremity  of  Africa,  the  Rrisjcsriians  are  in  the  habit  of 
engraving  in  the  depths  of  the  caverns  ;  with  those,  still 
more  to  be  admired,  and  much  more  ancient,  which  arc  to 
be  found  in  many  parts  of  Ceylon,  and  are  the  curious  mo¬ 
numents  of  a  people  who  seem  to  have  no  existence  in  these 
days  ;  and  from  these  recollections  I  drew  the  conclusion— 
that  the  desire  of  communicating  our  ideas  and  sensations 
is  general  amony  all  nations,  in  all  climates,  and  in  all  ages  ; 
and  that  the  valuable  art  of  writing  belongs  to  a  time  much 
more  remote  than  can  now  be  traced,  either  from  tradition, 
or  any  historical  monuments  that  may  remain  to  the  present 
day  j  and  1  much  regretted  that  I  could  not  discover  in  the 
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characters  before  me,  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  the  rude 
race  who  had  formed  them. 

After  having  examined  this  wood  with  all  the  attention  it 
deserved,  I  turned  from  the  shore  and  sought  the  interior  of 
the  forest.  The  way  was  plain  and  easy,  as  there  were  but 
few  trees,  and  the  surface  of  the  earth  was  generally  covered 
with  a  short,  fine,  light  grass,  but  I  could  not  discover  any 
fresh  water.  In  some  places,  where  the  earth  appeared  to  be 
moist,  I  dug  into  the  soil,  and  there  oozed  out  some  brackish 
water.  This  saline  quality  of  the  land  seemed  to  have  driven 
from  thence  every  kind  of  animal,  at  least  I  did  not  see  any, 
and  the  traces  of  the  kangaroo  were  but  seldom  observed  on 
the  sand.  Even  the  insects  seemed  banished  from  these  shores, 
with  the  exception  of  the  black  ant,  which  was  very  nume¬ 
rous,  and  extremely  troublesome.  Of  these  I  collected  seve¬ 
ral  new  species,  one  of  which  was  remarkable  for  its  size,  and 
very  similar  to  the  Formica  Guloso  of  Fabricius;  but  the 
history  of  these  animals  shall  be  treated  of  more  at  large  in 
another  part  of  this  work. 

A  second  remark  that  I  made  on  this  extraordinary  soil,  is, 
that  notwithstanding  the  prodigious  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  of  which  the  vegetation  chiefly  consisted,  there  was 
not  to  be  seen  any  fruit  that  seemed  at  all  proper  for  food, 
either  for  men  or  animals.  We  had  occasion  to  make  the 
same  remark  on  all  the  rest  of  the  vast  'continent  of  New 
Holland,  and  this  almost  without  any  exception.  Is  it  not 
owing  to  this  extraordinary  scarcity  of  eatable  fruit,  that 
we  must  attribute  the  non-existence  of  animals  which  are  en¬ 
tirely  fructivorous,  on  the  continent  which  we  are  now  de¬ 
scribing?  It  is  certain,  that  to  this  day,  no  species  of  the 
kind  have  ever  been  seen  there,  nor  even  the  smallest  vestige 
of  any  such.  The  monkey,  for  example,  which  in  such 
innumerable  legions,  covers,  almost  every  other  part  of 
the  world,  which  is  seen  on  so  many  islands,  and  as  we 
shall  soon  have  occasion  to  mention,  is  found  in  such  nu¬ 
merous  troops  in  all  the  Moluccas,  and  consequently,  very 
near  to  New  Holland,  does  not  appear  to  exist  on  this  vast 
continent;  and  indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  in 
what  manner  animals  of  this  kind  could  subsist.  We  will 
dow  return  to  the  interesting  subject  of  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
with  its  divers  productions. 

However,  the  chief  object  of  my  present  excursion  seemed 
to  avoid  me  as  I  advanced.  The  small  pathways  from  the 
river  side  had  disappeared;  and  I  could  now  only  discover 
the  mark  of  a  footstep  here  and  there :  bo  habitation  pre- 
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sented  itself  to  my  sight ;  the  most  profound  silence  reigned 
throughout  the  interior  of  this  vast  forest,  and  nothing  pro¬ 
claimed  it  to  be  the  usual  abode  of  any  of  the  human  race. 
But  as  it  were  to  make  me  amends  for  this  disappointment, 

I  every  where  found  burnt  trees  and  extinguished  fires,  near 
some  of  which  I  observed  a  kind  of  mattrass,  made  of  that 
singular  sort  of  bark  of  Melaleuca  which  1  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  and  which  seemed  to  have  served  as  a  bed  to  some 
of  the  natives,  either  together  or  singly.  In  a  word,  every 
thing  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion,  that  the  savages  had  not 
settled  their  habitations  in  this  situation,  so  far  in  the 
wood,  but  that  they  resided  in  preference  on  the  borders  of 
the  salt  river,  and  the  adjoining  places  near  the  sea,  where 
they  could  more  easily  procure  their  necessary  food,  for  it 
w  as  exclusively  in  those  parts  that  any  of  their  huts  were  to 
be  found,  or  their  wells  or  springs  of  brackish  water,  to  the 
use  of  which  we  ourselves  were  very  soon  reduced. 

Determined  by  these  reflections,  and  the  time  of  the  day,  ' 
which  began  to  decline,  I  returned  towards  the  river,  which 
I  reached  after  walking  about  an  hour  and  a  half:  I  again 
stripped  and  crossed  the  stream  with  the  same  ease  as  before; 
but  it  was  not  so  with  the  marshes  on  the  other  side,  one  of 
which  was  so  deep,  that  at  one  moment  I  feared  for  my  life. 
On  reaching  the  sea  shore!  could  no  longer  find  our  chaloupe. 
This  alarmed  me  so  much  the  more,  as  it  was  now  five 
o’clock,  while  the  weather,  which  had  been  so  fine  in  tbs 
morning,  had  changed,  and  a  strong  wind  from  the  sea  now 
beat  against  the  shore.  I  knew  that  exploring  the  Tiver,  as  it 
had  appeared  to  be,  could  not  have  taken  up  much  of  tha 
time  of  our  geographers  and  seamen,  for  I  had  proved  to  a 
certainty,  that  this  river  was  nothing  more  than  a  sort  of  very 
narrow  creek,  which  went  a  few  leagues  into  the  interior  of 
the  land,  the  bottom  of  which  was  oozy  like  that  of  the 
neighbouring  marshes,  and  of  which  the  waters  had  no  other 
sensible  motion  than  that  of  the  flux  and  reflux  of  the  sea* 
with  which  it  had  an  immediate  connection  by  the  sort  of 
mouth  we  mentioned  before;  moreover,  the  waters  were  all  as 
salt  as  those  of  ihe  marshes.  From  all  these  circumstances 
I  had  reason  to  think  that  my  shipmates  had  concluded 
their  reconnoitring  for  that  day  at  an  early  hour,  and  I  was 
afraid  that  I  was  too  late  to  embark  with  the  rest.  How 
agreeably  then  was  I  surprised  to  meet  my  friend  Lesueur 
and  M.Ronsard,  who  were  also  seeking  our  chaloupe,  which 
had  during  our  absence  unfortunately  gone  too  near  the 
mouih  of  the  river,  and  by  this  bad  sc&mauship,  had  got 
embayed  on  a  lee  shore. 
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Messrs.  Lesueur  and  Ronsard  had  just  had  a  somewhat  ex¬ 
traordinary  interview  with  a  female  savage,  and  M.  Lesueur 
hastened  to  tell  me  the  following  particulars  :  Independent 
of  the  small  boat  belonging  to  the  Naturalist,  commanded  by 
captain  Hamelin,  in  the  course  of  the  day  there  had  followed 
another  boat  from  the  same  ship,  which,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  M.  St.  Cricq,  was  going  to  return  on  board,  when 
Messrs.  Lesueur  and  Ronsard  went  down  to  the  beach. 
"While  they  were  conversing  with  the  men  of  the  Naturalist, 
they  discovered  at  a  distance  two  persons  who  were  coming 
towards  them  along  the  sandy  shore.  At  first  they  took 
them  for  some  of  their  own  sailors,  but  were  soon  convinced 
that  they  were  two  of  the  natives.  The  savages  on  their 
part,  believing  doubtless  that  they  were  among  their  own 
countrymen,  continued  to  advance  without  any  suspicion  of 
the  contrary.  When  they  were  near  enough  to  give  us  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  join  them,  Messrs.  Lesueur,  Ronsard, 
St.  Cricq,  and  some  others,  ran  precipitately  towards  them, 
but  with  all  their  speed  they  could  not  prevent  one  of  the 
two,  whom  they  observed  to  be  a  man,  from  getting  over 
the  sands,  running  among  the  brambles,  and  disappear¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  marsh.  The  other  was  a  woman, 
who  was  very  far  advanced  in  a  state  of  pregnancy.  De¬ 
spairing  from  her  situation  of  being  able  to  escape  from 
strangers,  whom  she  saw  running  full  speed,  she  stopped 
from  the  first  moment,  and  sitting'  down  on  her  heels  and 
hiding  her  face  with  her  hands,  she  remained  as  one  stupefied 
and  overcome  with  fear  and  astonishment,  perfectly  without 
motion,  and  seemingly  insensible  to  all  that  passed  around 
her.  This  wretched  woman  was  entirely  naked  ;  a  small  bag, 
made  of  the  skin  of  a  kangaroo,  and  tied  round  her  with  a 
kind  of  string  made  of  rushes,  hung  on  her  back.  Our 
friends  found  nothing  in  this  bag  but  a  few  bulbs  of  the  Orchi¬ 
dia,  of  which  the  poor  inhabitants  of  these  shores  appeared 
to  be  extremely  fond,  but  which,  unfortunately,  are  very 
scarce  and  very  small,  the  largest  among  those  we  had  seen 
being  scarcely  as  large  as  a  common  nut. 

The  colour  of  the  skin,  the  nature  of  the  hair,  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  body,  of  this  woman,  perfectly  resembled  that 
of  other  savages  of  New  Holland,  as  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  describe  more  at  large  hereafter.  In  other  respects  she 
was  horribly  ugly  and  disgusting.  She  was  uncommonly 
leap  and  scraggy,  and  her  breasts  hung  dbwn  almost  to  her 
thighs.  The  most  extreme  dirtiness  added  to  her  natural 
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deformity,  and  was  enough  to  disgust  the  most  depraved 
among  our  sailors. 

After  viewing  this  miserable  child  of  nature  with  all  the 
interest  such  an  object  naturally  inspired,  our  friends  offered 
her  numerous  presents  :  they  gave  her  biscuit,  some  looking 
glasses,  knives,  snuff-boxes,  necklaces,  &c.  and  what  was 
of  more  value,  a  hatchet  and  two  handkerchiefs.  But  she 
continued  her  position  on  her  heels,  and  indeed  the  poor 
creature  seemed  totally  stupefied,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
make  her  accept  of  any  of  their  presents  :  when  they  left  her 
these  were  left  also  on  the  spot  near  her. 

As  we  were  still  but  a  lit  le  distance  from  the  place  where 
this  scene  had  passed,  M  l  esueur  conducted  me  to  the  spot, 
but  the  woman  had  disappeared,  leaving  behind  her  the 
most  unequivocal  proofs  of  her  great  trepidation,  and  which, 
as  it  appears,  is  manifested  among  savages  in  the  same  man¬ 
ner  as  among  more  civilized  people,  by  the  same  spontaneous 
evacuations.  Moreover  the  frightened  creature  had  not  taken 
■with  her  any  of  tire  presents  which  had  been  placed  around 
her,  and  to  w  hich  wc  now  made  several  additions. 

We  now,  M.  Lesueur  and  myself,  again  returned  towards 
the  shore,  where  we  hoped  to  find  the  chaloupe ;  the  night 
advanced,  and  we  had  near  two  leagues  to  go  to  rejoin  her; 
we  were  therefore  obliged  to  hasten  our  steps,  and  notwith¬ 
standing  this  forced  march,  I  could  not  avoid  feeling  ex¬ 
tremely  cold,  as  my  clothes  were  wet.  On  the  way  M.  Le¬ 
sueur  informed  me  that  he  had  seen  several  huts  of  the  natives, 
which  were  all  built  on  the  humid  banks  of  the  salt  marshes 
that  covered  the  shore  on  the  right-side  of  the  river ;  that 
the3r  were  roughly  constructed  of  slender  branches  of  trees 
stuck  in  the  ground  and  fastened  together  at  the  points, 
somewhat  like  an  arbour,  and  covered  on  the  outside  with 
the  useful  sort  of  bark  which  I  have  before  noticed  ;  that 
they  were  eacli  about  three  feet  in  height*,  about  the  same 
in  breadth,  and  five  or  six  feet  in  length.  In  front  of  each 
of  these  huts  were  observed  the  remains  of  extinguished 
fires  ;  and  among  the  ashes  some  remnants  of  fishes,  of  kan¬ 
garoos,  and  some  beaks  of  black  swans.  M.  Lesueur  had 
made  a  drawing  of  these  miserable  cabins,  which  he  shewed 
me,  and  I  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  impossible  to  find  else-? 
where  more  wretched  habitations ;  I  was  nevertheless  mis¬ 
taken  in  this  respect ;  for  we  were  far  from  having  seen  the 


a  This  description  of  the  height  jnust  evidently  be  erroneous;  bat  it  it 
Stated  by  the  author. — Ep, 
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last  stage  of  ignorance  and  misery  in  these  wigwliams,  and 
other  particulars  of  physical  and  social  existence  observable 
on  these  shores. 

My  companion  also  informed  me,  that  he  had  seen  seve¬ 
ral  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  which  were  some  feet  in  depth, 
and  which  served  as  wells  for  the  inhabitants  ;  near  these 
holes  were  generally  found  a  sort  of  small  tube,  which 
doubtless  served  to  raise  up  the  ivater;  these  were  the  pipy 
parts  of  a  wild  and  scarce  sort  of  celery,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  some  places  near  the  bay.  M.  Lesueur  made  use  of  one 
of  these  tubes  to  taste  the  water  of  the  wells,  but  he  found  it 
so  brackish,  that  he  thought  it  impotable ;  we  shall  soon  see, 
however,  that  we  were  glad  to  have  such  for  our  own  use. 

As  we  continued  our  forced  march,  we  perceived  a 
group  of  our  companions,  walking  before  us  at  some  dis¬ 
tance;  these  were  captain  Hamelin,  with  most  part  of  the 
crews  of  the  chaloupe  and  the  small  boat  belonging  to  the 
Naturalist,  and  also  my  two  colleagues,  Depuch  and  Lesche- 
nault,  the  doctor,  L’Haridon,  and  the  horticulturist,  Riedle..^ 

We  learnt  from  these  gentlemen,  that  the  chaloupe  was  so 
much  embayed  on  a  lee-shore,  where  the  wind  set  in  strongly, 
that  it  wras  not  possible  for  her  to  turn  to  windward  with 
any  advantage ;  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  bring  her 
lip  to  the  party,  while  part  of  the  crew,  the  officers,  and  the 
men  belonging  to  the  Naturalist,  walked  on  foot  along  the 
shore.  As  the  chaloupe  made  way  very  slowly,  and  the  wind 
was  very  fresh,  we  thought  proper  to  get  to  the  downs  while 
we  waited  for  her,  and  to  light  a  large  fire.  Every  hand 
was  employed  in  this  work,  and  in  an  instant  we  had  an  enor¬ 
mous  pile  in  a  blaze.  Some  of  our  friends  had  killed  birds 
of  different  kinds,  and  these  wrere  sacrificed  io  satisfy  the 
hunger  of  the  party. 

While  this  frugal  repast  was  preparing,  Messrs.  Depucli 
and  L.  Freycinet,  related  to  me  all  the  particulars  of  their  in¬ 
cursion,  and  their  account  confirmed  me  in  the  opinion  I 
had  previously  formed  of  the  river.  In  fact,  they  were  both 
convinced  that  it  was  nothing  more  than  an  immense  marsh 
which  went  some  leagues  into  the  interior  of  the  land  :  they 
had  had  some  difficulty,  even  in  the  small  boat,  in  clearing  a 
dangerous  bar  at  the  mouth  of  it,  and  after  going  four  or 
five  miles  up  into  the  interior,  they  were  compelled  to  return, 
&s-the  water  was  then  become  too  shallow  for  them  to  pro¬ 
ceed  farther. 

This  wearisome  incursion  produced  nothing  to  any  pur¬ 
pose,  except  a  long  and  extraordinary  interview  with  the 
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savages.  M.  Depnch,  whose  name  and  exertions  are  s© 
often  mentioned  in  this  work,  having  related  the  particulars 
at  the  time,  in  his  words  I  shall  give  this  remarkable  epi¬ 
sode  of  our  adventures  in  Geography  Bay. 

_  “After  attempting  in  vain  to  land  on  the  left  side  of  the 
river,  which  we  were  exploring,  captain  Hamel  in  thought 
proper  to  return  the  samq  way  we  had  come  ;  and  we  were 
going  to  land  on  the- right  side,  opposite  the  point  which 
we  supposed  to  be  a  small  island,  when  shrill  and  repeated 
cries  made  us  turn  towards  the  forest  which  stretched  out 
from  the  other  shore;  we  there  perceived  several  savages, 
who  appeared  to  look  at  us  with  much  curiosity;  their  cries 
were  directed  to  us  ;  captain  Harnelin  steered  towards  them, 
but  the  shallowness  of  the  water  soon  stopped  our  progress  ; 
the  natives  kept  their  eyes  upon  us,  and  ran  about  on  the 
shore  in  every  direction,  continuing  to  scream,  and  make  a 
great  noise.  With  the  permission  of  captain  Hamelin, 
Messrs.  Freycinet,  Leschenault,  L’Haridon,  Heirison,  and 
myself  jumped  into  the  water,  and  fording  the  space  that 
lay  between  us  and  the  shore,  we  soon  carnO  to  the  spot 
where  we  had  seen  the  natives  ;  but  they  had  now  gone  into 
the  forest.  M.  Freycinet  and  myself  without  hesitation  di¬ 
rected  our  steps  towards  the  borders  of  the  wood,  which  was 
at  this  part  of  the  shore  about  two  or  three  hundred  paces 
from  the  beach;  our  companions  followed  at  some  distance, 
so  as  always  to  keep  sight  of  the  spot  where  we  had  landed. 
We  had  scarcely  readied  the  edge  of  the  forest,  when  we 
again  heard  the  voices  of  the  natives,  who  seemed  to  be  call¬ 
ing  to  each  other;  they  spoke  in  haste,  and  extremely  quick, 
and  1  could  only  distinguish  the  word,  ve/ou,  vSlou,  which 
they  repeated  often.  We  also  thought  we  heard  the  barking 
of  a  dog  ;  but  soon  we  seemed  to  think  that  the  animal  was 
commanded  to  be  quiet,  and  the  barking  ceased. 

“  To  make  these  men  understand  that  we  had  not  any 
hostile  intentions,  we  all  immediately  laid  on  the  places  that 
were  most  in  their  sight,  some  looking-glasses,  knives,  and 
other  trifles.  We  then  retreated,  leaving  by  design  some 
few  similar  objects  here  and  there,  as  we  went.  But  we 
soon  perceived  seven  or  eight  natives,  each  armed  with  two 
sagaies  and  a  club-stick;  these  were  advancing  in  a  hasty 
manner  to  cut  olf  our  retreat  towards  the  river.  Fortunately 
we  were  in  time  to  prevent  the  execution  of  this  manoeuvre  ; 
but  as  we  were  very  near  together  we  united  our  forces,  and 
kept  our  daring  adversaries  at  bay,  who  were  doubtlessly 
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unacquainted  with  our  formidable  weapons  :  we  thus  stop¬ 
ped  them  at  the  dist  ance  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  paces.  They 
brandished  their  sagaies  with  all  their  strength,  shaking 
their  clubs  at  us  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  calling  in  a- ter- 
rible  tone  of  voice,  mouye !  mouyt!  In  their  gestures  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  invite  us  to  retrace  our  steps  ;  they  even  seemed  to 
point  out  the  way  we  had  come,  and  that  which  we  sup¬ 
posed  led  also  to  the  sea  :  however,  pressed  as  we  were  hY 
these  savage  people,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  ;  it  was 
necessary  either  to  fire  immediately,  or  to  make  good  our  re¬ 
treat  :  we  preferred  the  latter,  determined  however  to  answer 
the  first  attempt  on  us,  by  a  discharge  of  small  shot,  and  to 
lhe_second  by  a  few  bullets,  giving  them  thus  the  advantage 
of  the  first  blow,  against  the  superiority  of  our  arms/’ 

It  is  here  to  be  observed,  that  we  did  not  know  that  these 
sagaies,  however  weak  and  simple  in  appearance,  were  really 
very  formidable  weapons,  and  our  company  were  very  far 
from  even  suspecting  the  extent  of  their  danger:  it  is,  in 
fact  certain,  that  at  the  distance  which  they  were  from  the 
savages,  they  must  ail  have  been  victims  to  the  first  discharge 
of  these  weapoms,  for  the  attack  of  which  they  so  generously 
waited,  before  they  had  intended  to  fire.  The  particulars 
which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  detail  hereafter,  on  the  sin¬ 
gular  arms  of  the  people  of  New  Holland,  will  leave  no 
.  doubt  on  this  subject. 

“  Not  knowing  how  the  number  of  the  natives  who  assailed 
us,  might  increase,  and  convinced  that  it  was  easy  for  another 
party  of  them  to  surround  us  and  entirely  cut  off  our  retreat, 
we  continued  to  draw  back  by  degrees,  facing  the  savages 
the  whole  time,;  and  answering  their  gestures,  their  menaces, 
and  their  savage  howling,  by  gestures  not  so  violent,  but 
which  nevertheless  left  no  doubt  of  our  perfect  security  and 
disposition  to  repel  violenceby  violence.  In  this  manner  we 
reached  the  spot  where  we  had  landed,  without  any  accident, 
notwithstanding  we  were  opposed  with  so  much  animosity. 

(i  However,  neither  the  noise  nor  the  menaces  had  ceased  ; 
the  sagaies  threatened  us  nearer  and  nearer,  and  the  clubs 
were  brandished  at  us  with  more  violence  than  before.  We 
continued  our  retreat  through  the  river  in  the  same  order, 
and  with  the  same  courage.  We  were  in  the  water  almost 
»p  to  the  waist,  but  we  were  certain  of  the  river  being  ford¬ 
able  in  this  place.  At  this  time  the  savages  had  come  very 
near;  all  our  guns  were  in  readiness,  and  our  safety,  which 
had  beeu  for  some  time  at  hazard,  had  put  us  to  the  necessity 
of  repelling  the  attack  wc  were  just  on  the  point  of  meeting 
when  we  perceived  captain  Hamelin,  followed  by  the  boat’s 
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crew,  who  having  landed  on  the  other  side  of  the  island, 
were  coming  in  haste  to  our  assistance. 

“  At  the  sight  of  this  powerful  reinforcement  the  savages 
halted,  and  we  made  use  of  the  moment  to  join  our  friends. 
We  were  now'  together,  only  separated  by  the  small  arm  of 
the  sea  or  river,  which  we  had  just  crossed,  and  which  was 
every  where  fordable.  Nevertheless  our  enemies  seemed  to 
pay  some  respect  to  this  insignificant  barrier,  but  they  con- 
tinned  making  the  same  noise,  and  calling  out  as  before, 
rnou ye  !  mouye !  and  daring  us  to  return.  To  all  which, 
we  replied  by  signs  of  friendship ;  shewing  them  the  presents 
which  we  had  left  for  them,  and  those  which  we  designed 
for  them  ;  and  invited  them  to  come  and  fetch  them,  by  lay¬ 
ing-  down  our  arms  ;  but  no  means  we  used  seemed  to  inspire 
them  with  any  confidence.  However,  one  of  them,  who 
seemed  to  be  the  youngest,  and  consequently  had  more  te¬ 
merity,  advanced  to  a  third  part  of  the  distance  between  us 
and  then,  taking  the  attitude  of  a  warrior,  placing  one  sa- 
gaie  behind  his  back  with  his  club,  and  brandishing  another 
sagaie  with  all  its  force  and  suppleness,  looking  at  us 
with  much  assurance,  and  at  the  same  time  with  great  con¬ 
tempt,  seemed  to  provoke  us  to  single  combat ;  the  other  sa¬ 
vages  at  first  were  disturbed  at  this  bold  proceeding  of  their 
companion,  but  soon  applauded  him  with  all  their  voices 
and  actions.  At  every  pause  we  cried  out  to  him,  taio,  ta'io  ! 
a  friend,  a  friend  1  He  repeated  the  word  to  himself,  as  if  to 
try  and  guess  at  the  sense,  and  then  repeated  it  to  his  com* 
canions,  who  also  repeated  it,  at  tne  same  time. laughing 
with  all  their  might.  We  again  callc-d  to  them  in  a  few 
words  of  French,  which  they  repeated,  looking  at  each  other 
as  if  asking  the  meaning,  and  again  laughing  heartily,  they 
repeated  our  v/ords  with  great  exactness;  those  which  they 
pronounced  best,  was,  omj,  non ,  t iens  ici ,  amis ,  and  many 
others.  Some  one  called  to  them,  pourah,  (go  your  way  ; 
or  let  us  alone) :  the  manner  in  which  they  received  this  word 
of  the  Malabar  language,  seemed  to  imply  that  they  were 
not  quite  so  unacquainted  with  it  as  the  t  rench  ;  .nevertheless 
they  did  not  move,  and  their  champion  kept  his  post,  and 
maintained  the  same  contemptuous  and  martial  air. 

a  Willing  to  try  the  last  method  of  conciliation  that  was 
left  us,  I  advanced  as  far  as  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  laid 
down  my  arms  at  some  distance,  shewingthemtothis  native, 
who  watched  my  motions  with  great  attention.  After  this 
1  approached  him,  carrying  in  each  hand  the  branch  of  a 
tree.  1  proceeded  thus  about  half  the  distance  between  him 
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and  myself ;  and  then  called^  talo,  htio  !  a  word  well  un¬ 
derstood  among  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea; 
and  at  the  same  time  making  ail  the  signs  of  friendship  that 
I  could  devise,  or  that  1  thought  might  create  any  con fi- 
dence*  but  all  was  in  vain,  the  savage  retired  by  little  and 
little  before  me,  and  his  companions  immediately  joined 
him,  menacing  us  at  the  same  time  as  before.  On  our  part, 
we  repeated  our  invitations,  and  demonstrations  of  friend* 
ship ;  we  laid  down  our  arms,  and  carried  green  boughs  in 
our  hands,  with  white  handkerchiefs;  but  nothing  could 
overcome  the  obstinacy  with  which  the  natives  repelled  every 
attempt  of  ours  to  become  better  acquainted  with  them.  \Ve 
again  shewed  them  looking-glasses,  &c-  &c.  and  making 
signs  that  these  things  were  for  them,  and  that  we  were  going 
to  leave  them,  which  in  fact.’ we  did.  Curiosity  determined 
two  of  them  to  pass  the  water,  the  hero  who  had  defied  us,  and 
another  who  was  remarkable  for  the  redness  of  his  hair  and 
beard:  they  both  advanced  with  great  precaution,  picking 
up  as  they  went  the  things  which  we  had  left  for  them, 
particularly  a  very  handsome  pocket  handkerchief,  which, 
they  threw  down  again,  not  seeming  to  care  at  all  for  any  of 
them.  It  was  the  savage  with  red  hair  who  picked  up  the 
looking-glass :  surprized  at  seeing  his  face,  he  hastily  turned 
it  on  the  other  side,  but  finding  nothing  there,  he  threw  it 
on  the  gronnd  in  a  pet,  appeared  more  provoked  tharf 
before;  and  menaced  us  with  more  passion  than  ever.  Cap¬ 
tain  Ilamelinfhen  shewed  (hemared  snuffbox,  which  Seem¬ 
ed  to  surprize  and  interest  them,  as  appeared  from  a  very 
loud  .  exclamation.  Captain  Hameliu  threw  it  towards 
him  who  was  the  nearest,  and  we  retired  to  give  him  the 
opportunity  of  picking  it  up,  which  lie  immediately  -did, 
but  he  had  so  sooner  taken  it,  than  the  noise  and  menacing 
.^gestures  were  renewed  with  as  much  frenzy  as  ever. 

u  We  were  then  on  the  same  land  as  the  savages,  and  alb 
Our  attempts  to  obtain  their  confidence,  had  Only  served  to 
redouble  their  audacity,  which  so  much  increased,  that  it 
became  absolutely  necessary  to  fly  or  give  fire;  reduced  to 
such  an  alternative,  we  hastened  to  our  boat,  and  ail  of  u? 
got  into  it  without  any  attempt  of  the  savages  to  prevent  us* 
Probably  it  was  what  they  wished,  and  perhaps  they  were 
Impatient  to  examine  the  rich  presents  which  we  had  made 
them. 

“  The  savages  we  had  seen  on  this  occasion  were  entirely 
naked,  excepting  a  sort  of  cloak  ifiade  of  the  skin  of  a  dog, 
tr  kangaroo,  which  covered  the  shoulder#  of  a  few  of  them  $ 
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the  others  had  only  the  natural  parts  concealed,  and  a  sort- 
of  girdle  round  (heir  loins.  Several  were  tattowed  •<  and. 
thev  all  appeared  to  us  to  be  of  a  middling  stature.  I  did 
notobserve  any  that  were  very  well  shaped,  or  at  all  tat.  In 
colour  they  seemed  to  me  to  be  not  so  black  as  the  Africans  ; 
their  hair  was  short,  smooth,  straight,  and  glossy’ ;  their 
beurds  were  long  and  black,  and  their  teeth  very  white.” 

1  have  here  preserved  all  the  particulars  of  the  account 
giv.-n  by  M.  Depuch,  to  ena1  le  the  reader  to  judge  of  the 
obstinacy  of  these  people  in  avoiding,  or  even  repelling 
strangers.  We  shall  have  occasion  elsewhere  to  recur  to 
this  peculiarity  of  character,  so  different  from  the  eager  soli¬ 
citude  with  w  hich  all  the  nations  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  meet 
and  receive  Europeans  who  visit  their  shores  for  the  first 
rime,  and  which  may  also  be  observed  in  most  of  the  savage 
Lords,  when  they  first  see  navigators  among  therm 

M.  Depuch  had  scarcely  finished  his  relation  efthc  parti¬ 
culars  of  this  extraordinary  interview,  when  we  saw  one  of 
-  the  seamen  belonging  to  our  chaloupe,  who  came  to  tell  us  the 
sad  news  of  her  being  driven  on  shore  by  the  waves,  amt 
that  the  men  who  had  been  left  with  her  to  guide  her.  bad 
much  a.do  to  save  themselves.  From  that  moment  we  thought 
no  rm-re  of  the  frugal  supper  which  was  preparing  for  ns; 

I  Le  -affliction  was  general;  but  as  the  imminence  of  the  dan¬ 
ger  left  no  time  for  reflection,  we  immediately  set  off  alio- 
serher,  seven  or  eight  persons,  with  captain  Hamelin,  to  go 
lo  ti  e  place  where" (hey  told  us  this  misfortune  had  happen¬ 
ed.  The  night  was  dark,  the  sky  very  cloudy,  the  wind  blew 
wit!)  much"  violence,  and  the  sea  was  very  rough.  The** 
circumstances  added  much  to  the  unpleasantness  of  our  situ¬ 
ation.  We  were  not  long  before  we  met  with  captain  Hame* 
L-iL  Utile  boat,  which  was  coming  along  shore  towards  our 
Lrs,  whese light  had  served  to  direct  them.  Captain  Hamc- 
];n  ordered  them  to  go  and  wait  for  him  opposite  this  same 
Hr.,  and  to  moor  off  the  shore,  that  it  might  be  safe  from  a 
similar  accident  to  that  which  had  occasioned  IheToss  of  the 
chaloupe  belonging  to  the  Geographer.  Wesooncame  to  the 
place  where  she  was,  where  we  found  our  untortunate  sea¬ 
men,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  of  her:  they  related  that 
the  winds  blowing  very  hard  and  strong  cn  shore,  and  the 
current  setting'  in  at  the  same  time,  it  had  not  been  possibl# 
to  keep  her  off;  that  they  had  in  vain  thrown  out  the  grap- 
lin ,  and  veered  away  the  hawser  ;  that  a  heavy  sea,  in  pass¬ 
ing  over  the  chaloupe,  Lad  thrown  her  on  her  beam  ends. 
Rad  that  at  the  same  moment  another  wavs  had  filled  her  and 
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upset  her  on  her  side;  and  that  all  they  had  been  able  to  do, 
with  much  trouble  and  danger,  was  to  save  a  barrel  of  pow¬ 
der,  a  small  quantity  of  biscuit,  which  had  been  wetted  by 
the  sea  water,  and  a  few  pounds  of  rice ;  but  that  all  their 
endeavours  to  right  the  chaloupe,  had  been  totally  in  vain, 
and  it  was  to  be  feared,  that  if  it  could  not  be  done  imme¬ 
diately,  it  would  soon  be  filled  with  the  sand  which  every 
sea  threw  into  her  as  it  passed  over. 

Captain  Hamelin,  after  examining  her  situation  with  at¬ 
tention,  judged  it  impossible,  without  some  assistance  from 
on  board,  to  save  this  valuable  boat ;  and  the  state  of  the 
waves  made  him  fear  that  if  some  succour  did  not  soon  ar¬ 
rive  to  the  men,  who  were  now  compelled  to  remain  on 
shore,  something  yet  more  deplorable  might  happen,  he 
therefore  thought  it  proper  for  himself  to  depart  immediate¬ 
ly,  to  return  on  board  the  Geographer,  explain  to  the 
commander  the  distress  of  our  situation,  and  to  send  directly 
'Some  prompt  and  effectual  assistance.  According  to  this 
resolution,  he  took  the  way  to  his  boat,  and  gave  ordms  to 
the  rest  of  the  crew  to  come  and  join  us. 

It  was  ten  o’clock  at  night  by  thetime  we  were  altogether ; 
we  were  then  about  twenty-five  men,  all  eager  to  save  the 
chaloupe;  but  the  sea  ran  so  high,  and  the  waves  broke  with 
*such  violence  on  the  coast,  that  wc  were  convinced  that  it 
was  in  vain  to  attempt  it  till  the  next  morning.  When  we  had 
come  to  this  resolution,  we  thought  only  of  making  a  great 
fire,  around  which  we  all  lay  down  to  pass  the  night,  after 
preparing  our  arms,  and  placing  sentinels  to  prevent  any 
surprise  from  the  savages,  whose  bowlings  were  still  heard 
from  the  interior  of  the  neighbouring  forest. 

On  the  morrow,  which  was  the  6th  of  June,  we  were  all 
on  foot  very  early ;  wc  again  examined  our  chaloupe,  but  it 
was  already  partly  filled  with  sand,  and  buried  under  the 
waves,  which  broke  over  it  with  a  degree  of  violence,  with 
W'hicli  it  was  in  vain  to  contend.  The  sea  rose  more  and 
more  ;  the  winds  blew  with  great  force  ;  'and  during  the 
whole  day  we  could  not  distinguish  any  trace  of  our  two 
ships,  or  discover  any  boat  coming  to  our  assistance. 

Moreover  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  construct  some 
kind  of  habitation  or  shelter,  for  the  preceding  night  had 
been  so  extremely  cold,  that  not  one  of  us  had  been  able  to 
sleep  even  for  a  moment,  notwithstanding  our  great  fatigue. 
A  tent  was  formed  with  the  sails  of  the  chaloupe  ;  but  unfor¬ 
tunately  among  our  wants,  that  of  a  shelter  from  the  weather; 
was  uot  the  most  pressing  at  the  moment ;  as  I  before  said, 
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nothing  could  be  saved  from  (Fie  chaloupe  but  a  few  bis* 
euifs,  soaked  in  die  sea  wafer,  a  small  quantity  of  i  ice, 
three  bottles  of  arrack,  and  twelve  or  fifteen  pints  of  water  ; 
such  a  small  stock  of  provisions  would  not  furnish  a  meal  for 
so  many  persons ;  it  was  therefore  agreed  that  some  of  u* 
with  fusils  should  go  out  shooting,  while  others  with  lines 
and  hooks  should  fish  on  the  banks  of  the  river:  our  bota* 
nists  and  our  doctor  went  themselves  to  seek  some  vegetable 
production  of  the  earth  which  might  serve  for  food  ;  and 
some  to  examine  the  wells  of  the  natives,  to  discover  if  it  was 
not  possible  to  find  some  water  tiijtt  was  potable.  In  the 
mean  time  wc  each  received  a  very  small  allowance  of  bis* 
cuit,  a  little  arrack,  and  half  a  glass  of  water. 

These  different  cares  occupied  us  almost  the  whole  day; 
t>ut  as  if  misfortune  attended  all  cur  endeavours,  they  were 
all  alike  unsuccessful:  our  huntsmen  only  brought  with 
them  one  worthless  goeland  ;  our  anglers  lost  their  lines, 
which  were  all  carried  away  seemingly  by  a  large  kind  ot 
voracious  fish  which  they  found  in  the  river,  but  of  which 
they  could  not  catch  one.  I  wa6  of  the  number  of  these  who 
went  to  seek  water,  but  we  could  not  discover  any  that  was 
drinkable,  and  we  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  filling 
our  vessels  with  that  detestable  brackish  sort  which  I  have 
pientionpd  before:  and  glad  enough  to  find  even  that,  bad* 
as  it  was,  in  our  present  cruel  situation.  At  length  our  bo* 
tanists  and  doctor  brought  us  a  very  small  quantity  of  a  bad 
hind  of  wild  celery  which  they  had  found  in  the  woods,  and 
at  the  same  time  told  us,  that  we  must  not  depend  on  any 
ether  resource  than  that  of  a  certain  kind  of  salicornia,  which 
grew  on  the  banks  of  the  marshes,  and  on  the  right  Shore  of 
the  river.  This  plant  is  well  known  to  contain  a  strong  pro* 
portion  of  soda  and  a  very  acid  juice. 

All  these  discouraging  accounts  spread  sadness  among  us  ; 
moreover,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to  eat  something; 
and  as  we  had  no  choice  of  food,  wc  filled  a  large  porridge 
pot,  which  had  been  saved  from  the  wreck,  with  the  sali- 
corne  I  have  just  mentioned,  adding  to  it  a  little  rice  :  this 
was  put  on  the  fire  with  some  of  the  brackish  water  which 
we  had  brought.  Hunger  made  us  put  up  with  the  badness 
of  our  provisions,  which  caused  violent  colics  ar»d  stomach 
complaints,  with  which  I  myself  was  attacked  in  the  course 
of  the  night. 

All  this  time  we  received  no  news  from  our  ships  ;  every 
eye  was  directed  towards  the  beach,  in  hopes  of  seeing  some 
'tooat  coming  to  oUr  assistance.  In  vain  vyc  looked^  lor 
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help  appeared,  and  the  evening  surprized  us  in  this  Cruel 
slate  of  anxiety.  Oh!  how  many  sorrowful  reflections  we 
had  time  to  make  during  this  long  and  tedious  night.  The 
sea  rose  higher  and  higher,  the  wind  blew  hard,  and  was  ex* 
tremcly  cold  ;  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  sleep,  and  the  noise 
of  the  waves,  which  came  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  sand-bank* 
against  which  we  had  rested  our  tent,  woilid  alone  have  been 
enough  to  deprive  us  ot  rest.  We  were  every  instant  pic¬ 
turing  to  ourselves  our  unfortunate  ships  compelled  to  set  sail, 
»nd  abandon  us  on  this  inhospitable  shore.  ' 

On  the  7th  our  anxieties  continued  to  increase  ;  no  news  of 
our  ships,  no  boat  to  bring  us  the  succour  of  which  we  stood 
in  so  much  need.  Captain  Lebas  now  proposed,  that  thoso 
among  us  who  felt  strong  enough  to  undertake  it,  should  go 
to  the  end  of  the  bay,  and  get  on  one  of  the  highest  sand¬ 
banks,  and  there  light  a  great  firry  as  a  signal  to  the  ships 
of  our  , distressed  situation.  Messrs.  Bepuch,  Leschenault 
Itiedie,  Lesueur,  and  myself,  offered  to  go,  preferring 
leaving  the  seamen  on  the  shore,  that  they  might  be  ready’ 
if  occasion  served ,  to  raise  the  elusion  pe.  We  departed  d  irect- 
ly  to  gain  the  spot  agreed  upon,  but  by  the  way  M.  Lesche- 
nault  found  himself  so  much  affected  by  the  sad  effects  of 
the  food  which  we  had  eaten,  that  lie  was  unable  to  walk 
but.  fell  down  every  instant,  sighing  deeply,  and  seeming  to 
sutler  extreme  agony.  The  greatest  number  of  us  were 
not  much  better;  but  necessity  impelled  us  to  exert  the  re¬ 
mains  of  our  strength,  and  we  at  length  succeeded  in  reach¬ 
ing  Ihe  spot  to  which  we  had  been  directed. 

With  what  pleasure  we  perceived  our  ships;  but  at  the 
same  time  we  were  much  concerned  to  observe  them  so  dis¬ 
tant,  for  we  could  scarcely  see  the  top's  of  the  inasls.  -  We 
lighted  a  great  tire,  and  also  stuck  a  long  pole  in  the  sand 
with  several  of  our  handkerchiefs  and  shirts  tied  to  the  top. 
At  length  we  perceived  one  of  the  vessels  setting  sail,  and 
steering  towards  the  land;  wc  soon  knew  her  to  be  the  Geo¬ 
grapher,  and  overjoyed  we  descended  the  bank,  to  go  and 
proclaim  this  happy  news  to  our  afflicted  companions.  But 
before  we  had  reached  the  tents  the  Geographer  had  been 
perceived  by  them  all,  the  wind  setting  so  strong  hi  shore 
and  driving  the  ship  towards  us  with  great  rapidity.  They 
soon  fired  a  few  guns,  the  sound  of  which  echoed  in  our 
bear  Is.  A  few  moments  after  we  saw  the  Naturalist  folio  win* 
the  Geographer  5  at  length,  about  four  or  five  o’clock  in  the 
evening  we  observed  our  long-boat  standing  towards  us.  It 
commanded  by  M.  de  Montbazin,  ,an  officer  of  known 
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prudence  and  courage,  who,  unwilling  to  trust  bis  boat  i# 
the  violence,  of  the  waves  which  broke  on  the  beach,  kept  otf 
the  coast.  He  had  the  charge  of  landing  some  men,  among 
others  the  carpenters  of  the  ship,  to  discover  if  it  was  possi¬ 
ble  to  save  the  chaloape;  for  this  purpose  they  brought  a 
gFeat  quantity  of  cordage,  graplins,  hogsheads,  tackle,  See. 
At  the  same  time  M.  Montbazin  called  to  us,  that  he  was  or¬ 
dered  by  our  commander,  lo  take  on  board  the  Natural istV 
men,  who  were  on  shore.  1  did  not  hesitate,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  (he  state  of  the  sea,  to  lay  hold  on  the  rope,  by  means  of 
which  they  had  landed  the  things  which  I  have  mentioned, 
and  was  drawn  on  board  the  boat  by  the  seamen,  through 
the  waves,  which  covered  me  every  moment,  and  several 
times  had  nearly  carried  me  away.  1  comforted  myself  under 
this  fresh  mortification,  with  the  hope  of  enjoying  some 
hours  rest  on  board  the  ship;  which  was  so  much  the  more 
necessary  to  me,  from  ray  having  spent  the  two  nights  pre¬ 
ceding  our  unfortunate  shipwreck,  in  describing  the  interest¬ 
ing  subjects  of  our  nocturnal  fishery. 

M.  Montbazin  was  extremely  glad  to  see  me  again  :  he 
informed  me,  that  captain  Hameiin,  after  embarking  as  wo 
have  before  related,  with  his  two  officers,  Messrs.  Fmycinet 
and  Heirisson,  to  regain  his  ship,  had  been  hindered  by  the 
State  of  the  sea,  and  the  strength  of  the  winds  and  currents  : 
that  not  being  able,  in  the  middle  of  a  dark  night,  to  steer 
his  course  aright,  he  had  lost  the  snips,  and  had  been  forced 
both  himself  and  ii is  officers,  to  row  the  whole  oi  the  nighf, 
Rnd  encounter  great  peril:  that  during  all  the  next  day 
he  had  to  contend  with  the  same  obstacles;  that  it  was  as 
much  as  two  men  could  do  to  bale  the  water  out  of  the  boat 
with  their  hats,  as  it  filled,  and  that  it  was  eight  o  clock  in 
the  evening  before  they  reached  the  ship,  all  of  them  over¬ 
powered  by  fatigue  and  famine,  not  one  of  them  having 
either  aie/drank,  or  slept  during  thirty-six  hours,  all  which 
time  they  had  been  on  tne  open  sea,  subjected  to  the  severest 
labour,  and  in  a  miserable  skiff  always  half  full  of  water  :  it 
was  not  till  this  time  that  those  on  board  were  informed  of  t!f« 
loss  of  the  chaloupe  ;  they  had  never  ceased  firing  guns  during 
the  whole  of  the  preceding  night ;  they  threw  up  sky  rockets, 
and  carried  laulhorns  at  the  mast  head,  &c.  On  the  day 
after  the  return  of  M.  Ilamelin,  at  three  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  the  commander  sent  out  the  long-boat  to  our  assistance, 
but  it  was  compelled  to  make  to  the  Naturalist ;  the  com¬ 
mander  then  made  signal  for  this  ship  to  set  sail,  but  per¬ 
ceiving  that  they  could  not  get  up  tbo  anchors,  he  himself 
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made  sail  towards  the  coast ;  the  anxiety  on  board  was  gene¬ 
ral,  and  so  much  the  greater,  as  the  barometer  after  our  de¬ 
parture,  had  sunk  5  lines  a  half,  and  the  sky  threatened  au 
.approaching  storm. 

The  waves,  in  fact,  were  already  so  rough  that  it  was  very 
difficult  to  make  any  way  against  the  wind,  notwithstanding 
the  continued  exertions  of  the  long-boat’s  crew  ;  neverthe¬ 
less  we  got  on  board  about  ten  o’clock  at  night.  I  was  then 
in  such  a  state  of  debility,  and  so  extremely  ill,  that  my  friends 
scarcely  knew  me,  so  much  had  I  suffered  from  the  want  of 
Sleep,  fatigue,  and  the  colic,  occasioned  by  the  unwhole¬ 
some  food. 

I  found  our  commander  in  the  greatest  affliction ;  at  hi* 
request  I  gave  him  an  account  of  all  the  particulars  of  our 
unhappy  adventure,  and  frankly  told  him  that  our  chaloupe 
was  in  such  a  situation  that  it  appeared  to  me  to  be  impossi¬ 
ble  to  get  her  off.  He  was  so  much  the  more  anxious  con¬ 
cerning  the  consequences  of  this  event,  as  it  was  impossible 
to  be  mistaken  in  the  appearance  of  a  violent  storm,  which 
threatened  to  rage  before  the  men  on  shore,  of  whom  there 
were  now  a  considerable  number,  could  be  brought  an 
board.  He  therefore  ordered  M.  Bougainville  to  be  called^ 
whose  zeal  and  courage  he  well  knew,  and  commanded  him 
to  go  on  shore  at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning,  with  mors 
help,  and  to  bring  the  people  all  oh  board  without  fail,  in 
case  the  chaloupe  could  not  be  raised  in  the  course  of  the 
day.  The  boat  of  the  Naturalist,  under  the  command  of 
M.  F  reycinet,  jun.  had  similar  orders,  and  departed  at  the 
same  time  with  our  long-boat. 

1  shaH  here  introduce  the  account  given  me  by  my  worthy 
friend  M.  Freycinet,  senior,  of  the  dreadful  situation  of 
captain  Hamel  in  and  his  companions,  in  the  boat,  on  the 
night  and  during  the  time  they  were  endeavouring  to  make 
the  ship. 

u  Our  men  were  therefore  obliged  constantly  to  labour  at 
the  oar.  Several  times  in  the  day  we  were  obliged  to  moor, 
that  they  might  rest.  Their  strength  was  almost  exhausted, 
and  they  were  faint  to  an  extremity  ;  their  dejected  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  livid  colour  of  their  flesh,  sufficiently  shewed 
the  state  of  famine  they  were  in  ;  their  persevering  exertions 
only  exhausted  them  more  and  more.  At  one  time,  they 
sunk  from  their  seats,  overcome  with  want  and  fatigue,  pe¬ 
rishing  with  emptiness,  and  almost  bereft  of  sense.  Their 
strength  no  longer  assisted  their  will,  and  all  our  attempts  to 
animate  them,  were  in  vain.  At  this  time  our  little  boat 
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become  (he  sport  of  a  turbulent  sea.  was  adrift  in  the  open. 
ocean.  Our  situation  was  truly  terrific,  and  although  we 
had  now  the  sight  of  ocr  co rvtf  e.  she  was  still  near  three 
leagues  distant  from  us.  It  was  necessary  to  make  one  last 
effort  to  reach  her,  or  to  decide  on  the  a  fern  at  ire  of  perish¬ 
ing  in  the  sea.  The  hope  of  succeeding  did  not  quite  forsake 
us,  so  true  it  is  that  hope  always  assists  the  unfortunate. 
W  e  laid  hold  of  the  oars  ourselves,  assisted  by  the  feeble 
endeavours  of  sonic  of  oor  men.  At  sun-set,  the  wind  fell  a 
little,  and  the  sea  became  something  smoother.  We  now 
perceived  1  hat  we  drew  nearer  the  corvette,  which  we  at 
length  reached  in  the  course  of  the  night,  being  all  entirely 
exhausted,  and  appearing  like  so  many  risen  from  the  dead. 
Several  times  we  were  on  i  uc  point  of  giving  ourselves  up  to 
the  fury  of  the  w  aves,  preferring  death  itself  to  the  sufferings 
occasioned  by  our  uncommon  exertions.  Tbe  weakness  of 
onr  boat's  crew  in  consequence,  was  so  extreme,  that  most 
of  ;  hem  never  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  their  suf¬ 
fering-';  seme  cf  them  were  afflicted  with  grievous  distem¬ 
pers,  and  some  died  of  them.” 

We  will  now  return  to  our  narrative.  All  (lie  day  of  the 
Sin  Instant  was  spent  in  the  greatest  anxiety  on  board  our  two 
ships.  The  sea  continued  to  rise,  the  barometer  suuk  more 
and  more,  the  wind  increased,  the  horizon  was  darkened 
xt  ilh  heavy  clouds,  and  our  guns  were  fired  ever}’  hour  to 
hastes  the  return  of  the  boats.  At  length,  about  ten  o’clock 

night  we  h:nl  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  both.  All  our 
companions  were  in  the  same  deplorable  situation  .as  myself, 
ai  d  such  had  been  the  effects  ot  the  food,  and  the  brackish 
neater  which  we  had  used,  that  wc  appeared  like  so  ra  any 
rnen  just  out  of  our  beds  after  a  severe  iiiticss ;  and  I  had  od 
doubt  bat  that  a  very  lew  days  living  on  such  food  would 
bare  sunk  us  all  into  the  grave. 

Independent  of  the  chaloupe,  we  were  obliged  to  leave  oa 
shore  about  thirty  fusils,  several  sabres,  and  pistols,  with  a 
barrel  of  gunpowder,  a  number  of  cartridges,  ail  the  sails  of 
the  chaloupe,  the  cordage,  the  casks,  the  tackle,  and  other 
things  which  had  been  brought  for  the  purpose  of  raisinglh* 
chaloupe,  besides  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  hunting  dog.  But  w  bat  was  most  deplorable  in  this 
last  disaster,  was  the  loss  of  one  of  the  best  seamen  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Naturalist,  whose  name  was  Vasse,  a  native  of 
the  town  of  Dieppe.  Three  times  carried  away  by  the  force 
et  the  wares  at  the  moment  when  he  was  endeavouring  to 
embark,  he  disappeared  in  thsmicUt  of  them^  without  tkrre 
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being  any  possibility  of  affording  him  assistance,  or  even 
being  assured  of  his  death  :  the  violence  of  the  waves,  and 
the  darkness  of  the  night  being  so  great  at  the  time.  And  as 
every  circumstance  united  to  make  his  death  inevitable,  not 
one  person  of  the  expedition  retained  the  least  doubt  on  the 
subject,  till  the  time  when  a  paragraph  was  published  re- 
jpeatedly  in  all  the  French  newspapers,  th'at  interested  the 
public  in  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Vasse,  and  awakened 
some  hope  in  the  breasts  of  his  companions. 

It  was  asserted  in  this  paragraph,  that  having  escaped  as 
if  by  miracle  from  the  fury  of  the  waves,  Vasse,  after  the 
departureof  ibe  two  ships,  joined  the  savages  of  that  part  of 
Leu  win’s  Land,  adopted  their  manners,  learnt  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  thus  passed  two  or  three  years  with  them.  This 
paragraph  then  made  him  meet  with  an  American  vessel, 
three  or  four  hundred  leagues  south  of  the  part  where  he  had 
been  wrecked ;  that  he  had  been  received  on  board  this  ship, 
which  some  time  after  fell  in  with  an  English  cruizer;  and 
it  was  even  added,  that  he  had  arrived  safe  in  England, 
where,  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  he  was  detained. 

However  improbable  such  an  adventure  might  seem  to  be,' 
Messrs.  Frey cinet,'  Lesueur,  and  myself,  thought  that  we 
ought  not  to  neglect  enquiring  into  the  truth  of  such  a  pub¬ 
lic  rumour  ;  we  therefore  hastened  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
ministry  to  an  event,  which  in  every  respect,  would  have 
been  so  interesting  if  it  had  been  true.  Unfortunately,  this 
pleasing  delusion  was  soon  removed  by  the  result  of  the  en¬ 
quiries  made  by  the  orders  of  the  minister  at  the  head  of  the 
naval  department  of  the  state  ;  the  whole  of  the  account  in 
the  article  concerning  our  unfortunate  companion  was  entirely 
fabulous.  To  preserve  the  memory  of  his  misfortune  and 
our  sorrow,  we  named  the  river  or  creek  which  occasioned 
ns  so  much  misery  and  such  losses,  the  River  Vasse.  But 
let  us  return  to  the  narrative  of  the  continued  dangers  which 
we  experienced  in  this  fatal  bay. 

When  our  boats  had  returned,  as  I  have  before  said,  we 
endeavoured  with  all  speed  to  get  them  on  board  ;  there  Was 
not  a  moment  to  lose;  the  pitching  and  rolling  were  so  vio¬ 
lent,  that  we  had  much  ado  to  prevent  our  long-boat  from 
beating  to  pieces  against  the  side  of  the  corvette.  At  half 
past  ten  o’clock  we  were  under  sail.  The  Naturalist  had  lost 
one  of  her  anchors  in  the  evening,  and  another  at  the  in¬ 
stant  of  getting  under  way.  At  half  after  three  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  reached  the  cape,  with  all  the  reefs  of  the  main  top¬ 
sail  taken  in.  Just* at  this  time  the  wind  blew  in  squalls; 
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there  fell  a  small  rain,  and  the  thickness  of  the  fog  was 
such  that  we  could  not  distinguish  any  object  around  us.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  we  lost  company  of  the  Naturalist, 
which  not  going  so  well  to  windward  as  ourselves,  could 
not  double  the  point  of  entrance  into  the  bay.  \Ve  only- 
succeeded  by  encountering  great  danger,  and  by  steering  in 
a  perilous  navigation  of  no  more  than  from  12  to  20  fathom 
wafer. 

On  the  9th  the  storm  continued  through  the  whole  day; 
and  the  winds  still  blew  violently,  and  carried  us  towards 
the  dangerous  and  inhospitable  coast  which  we  wished  to 
avoid.  In  putting  about  when  it  was  requisite,  we  were  in 
imminent  danger  every  moment. 

On  the  10th  we  saw  several  large  whales,  which  played 
about  in  the  midst  of  the  troubled  waves ;  one  of  them, 
which  we  met  with  about  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  was 
fighting  with  a  sword-fish,  and  the  rage  of  the  combatants 
seemed  to  increase  with  that  of  the  tempest.  This  same  day 
at  noon,  we  thought  during  a  clear  interval,  that  we  per. 

'  ccived  Gape  Leuwin,  which  then  bore  about  nine  miles  to 
the  west.  The  barometer  at  this  time  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
point,  and  remained  at  27  inches,  7,  5  lines  ;  it  consequently 
had  sunk  10  lines  9  tenths,  since  the  5th  of  June,  which 
agreed  very  well  with  the  violence  of  the  storm  and  its  dura¬ 
tion.  At  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  a  sudden  alteration  in 
the  soundings,  added  to  the  nature  of  the  rocky  bottom  on 
which  we  found  ourselves,  increased  our  fears;  we  were  run¬ 
ning  oil  that  dangerous  reef  which  we  had  discovered  on  the 
30th  of  May,  and  which  we  had  then  named  after  the  Natura¬ 
list.  We  had  much  difficulty  in  avoiding  this  reef,  and  to 
succeed,  we  were  obliged,  notwithstanding  the  squalls,  to  set 
all  our  sails  at  the  risk  of  losing  our  niasts. 

P'rom  the  11th  to  the  16th,  this  horrible  storm  continued 
without  interruption ;  the  sea  ran  so  high,  that  the  water 
came  over  the  gangway  to  leeward ;  it  was  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  deck,  and  several  of  our  sea¬ 
men  and  officers,  and  our  commander  himself,  had  some 
severe  falls. 

On  the  16th,  at  noon,  we  found  ourselves  in  32°  iS'  57" 
south  latitude,  and  in  ill0  46'  14"  east  longitude.  M. 
Mange  and  myself  profited  by  a  few  minutes  calm  to  throw 
our  drag  once  more  on  these  shores,  and  this  attempt  pro¬ 
cured  us  some  new  marine  riches,  and  particularly  a  curious 
kind  of  sponge,  of  a  bright  purple  ;  out  of  which  a  liquor  of 
the  same  colour  issued  cm  the  slightest  pressure,  and  which 
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liquor,  when  spread  over  different  substances,  entirely  resisted 
the  action  of  the  air,  and  even  that  of  several  kinds  of  alkali. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  the  sky  became  clear  and 
pure,  the  sea  calm,  and  the  winds  from  the  N.  N.  E.  a  plea¬ 
sant  breeze.  So  many  favourable  circumstances  seemed  to 
promise  us  an  opportunity  for  making  interesting  discoveries  ; 
but  another  chain  of  breakers  in  the  first  place,  and  after* 
wards  a  storm  of  wind  from  this  same  N.  N.  E.  again  com¬ 
pelled  us  to  bear  away  from  the  coast.  The  part  of  the  land 
that  we  had  had  in  sight,  was  like  all  the  rest,  fiat,  without 
any  particular  form,  but  not  quite  so  barren  as  that  in  Geo¬ 
graphy  Bay  :  and  in  a  second  prospect,  we  distinguished  a  , 
ridge  of  lulls  or  mountains,  higher  than  any  we  had  seen,  but 
almost  as  regularly  lengthened  as  the  shore. 

The  18th  neither  brought  us  back  the  fine  weather,  nor 
the  smooth  sea,  which  we  so  much  wanted  :  our  ship  labour¬ 
ing  considerably,  it  was  resolved  to  carry  her  to  the  north  r 
at  two  o’clock,  we  perceived  the  isle  Rottness;  we  then  rec¬ 
koned  ourselves  to  be  at  the  distance  of  6  or  7  leagues.  As 
this  was  the  first  rendezvous  appointed  by  captain  Hamelin, 
we  had  always  intended  anchoring,  either  to  meet  or  wait 
there  for  news  of  our  consort,  concerning  which  we  were  very 
anxious,  as  her  being  so  bad  a  sailer  subjected  her  the  more 
to  the  dangers  we  had  experienced  in  Geography  Bay.  How 
great  then  was  our  consternation  and  surprize,  when  at  the 
very  time  that  we  first  discovered  this  island,  we  heard  our 
commander  give  orders  to  steer  our  course  to  the  ba  y  of  Sea- 
dogs,  in  Endracht’s  Land.  From  this  time  we  despaired  of 
ever  seeing  any  more  of  the  Naturalist  during  the  rest  of 
the  voyage,  and  this  presentiment  was  but  too  well  fulfilled. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  changed  from  the  W.  to  the 
VV.  S.  W.  the  heavy  rains  began  again  ;  the  squalls  became 
violent,  and  our  masts  were  often  in  danger.  At  eight 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  the  wind  having  all  at  once  changed 
to  tlie  S.  E.  the  rain  fell  in  torrents  ;  flashes  of  lightning 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission  ;  ajid  the  noise  of 
the  thunder  added  to  the  horrors  of  the  darkest  night :  it  ap¬ 
peared  impossible  to  imagine  a  more  dreadful  situation. 
Nevertheless,  a  greater  and  more  imminent  danger  soon 
threatened  us,  and  overwhelmed  us  with  new  terrors. 

From  25  fathom  water,  with  a  sandy  bottom,  the  sound¬ 
ings  diminished  so  rapidly,  that  at  half  past  nine  we  drew  no 
more  than  12  fathom  with  a  rocky  bottom.  This  created  a 
general  consternation  ;  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose ; 
officers,  the  scientific  men,  and  the  seamen,  all  rushed  in 
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haste  upon  deck.  Never  were  manoeuvres  performed  with 
more  expedition;  never  was  the  zeal  of  every  individual 
manifested  in  a  more  striking  manner.  And  indeed  it  re¬ 
quired  the  united  exertions  of  every  individual  to  evade  the 
dangers  that  threatened  us  during  this  dreadful  night. 

The  next  day,  which  was  the  1 9f h  of  June,  the  sea  still 
continued  to  rage  and  swell  exceedingly,  and  the  crew  were 
so  much  exhausted  by  fatigue,  that  the  commander  resolved 
at  length  to  quit  these  fatal  latitudes,  and  to  bear  away  to¬ 
wards  those  that  lay  nearer  the  equinox,  and  which  were 
consequently  warmer  and  less  liable  to  storms. 

1  husended  our  first  discovery  of  Leuwin’sLand,  on  which 
I  made  several  observations  that  are  worthy  the  attention  of 
the  reader  ;  but  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  visit  these  shores 
again,  I  shall  defer  the  particulars  till  the  time  when  I  may 
return  to  the  subject  of  the  great  southern  continent. 


CHAP.  VII. 


Endracht's  Land ,  8?c.  Sj-c. 

[From  tie  1 9tb  of 'June  to  ib e  1  '2th  of  July ,  1801.] 

AFTER  haying  made  the  island  Rotfness,  as  I  have 
just  said,  we  bore  away  to  the  N.±  N.  W.  to  avoid  the 
Abrolhos  of  Houttmans,  so  unfortunately  celebrated  from 
the  unhappy  shipwreck  of  Pelsar,  and  on  the  22d  of  June, 
in  the  morning,  we  perceived  Endracht’s  Land.  This  part 
of  New  Holland  presents  much  the  same  kind  of  aspect  as 
Leuwin’s  Land,  that  is  to  say,  a  lengthened  fiat  coast,  al¬ 
most  level,  sandy,  barren,  with  reddish  or  grey  earth,  fur¬ 
rowed  in  different  places  in  the  form  of  superficial  ravines, 
almost  every  where  pointed,  defended  often  by  unapproach¬ 
able  reefs;  in  one  word,  very  well  justifying  the  epithet  of 
Iron  Shore,  given  it  by  Boulanger. 

The  following  days  we  lengthened  the  coast  of  the  great 
island  of  Dirk-llartighs,  even  yet  more  barren  and  inhospi¬ 
table  than  the  space  of  which  it  seemed  to  form  a  part :  with 
the  -same  natural  characters,  it  did  not  appear  less  inacces- 
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jsible,  a  ltd  the  surf  broke  furiously  the  length  of  the  coast 
westward . 

Presently  after  we  made  the  Isle  of  Dorre,  if  possible  more 
wild  than  that  of  Dirk-Hartighs ;  then  doubling  to  the  north¬ 
ward  a  second  sterile  island,  which,  in  the  general  system  of 
the  nomenclature  of  that  part  of  the  country  of  Endraeht, 
M,  L.  Freycinet  has  called  the  Isle  Bernier.  On  the  2dtli  of 
June,  in  the  evening,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  north  en¬ 
trance  of  the  great  bay  of  Sea-dogs. 

On  the  27th,  in  the  morning,  we  ran  in  left  of  the  conti¬ 
nent,  having  on  the  right  the  isles  Dorre  and  Bernier  :  the 
appearance  of  the  continent  in  this  part  was  as  barren  as  that 
we  had  seen  on  the  preceding  days.  We  observed  not  the 
least  appearance  of  mountains,  rivers,  streams,  or  even  tor¬ 
rents  :  the  shore  consisted  of  either  white  or  red  sand,  and 
had  no  other  verdure  than  here  and  there  a  few  miserable 
looking  shrubs. 

To  this  dismal  sterility  of  the  continent  and  the  isles,  may¬ 
be  pleasantly  contrasted  the  product  ions  of  the  sea,  rvhich 
are  astonishingly  numerous  and  in  very  great  variety.  We 
were  every  where  surrounded  bv  shoals  of  Salpa,  Doris,  Me¬ 
dusae,  Heroes,  and  Porpites  ;  different  kinds  of  testaceous 
animals,  and  zoophytes,  of  which  we  have  made  some  men¬ 
tion  in  the  third  chapter,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  to 
speak  hereafter.  The  amazing  number  of  these  animals, 
their  strange  and  whimsical  forms,  the  beauty  of  their  co¬ 
lours,  the  facility  of  their  motions,  and  the  agility  of  their 
evolutions,  furnished  an  agreeable  spectacle  to  all  our  ship’s 
crew,  and  to  myself,  and  my  friends  Lcsueur  and  Mauge ; 
their  number  and  diversity  afforded  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
pleasure,  and  were  the  subject  of  philosophical  enthusiasm. 

Among  these  numerous  and  harmless  animals,  were  also  a 
great  many  venomous  reptiles,  which  gliding  lightly  on  the 
surface  of  the  waves,  seemed  to  be  eager  in  the  pursuit  of  a 
shoal  of  small  Citipear,  which  fled  precipitately  towards  the 
open  sea. 

These  sea-snakes  or  serpents,  of  which  we  shall  often  have 
occasion  to  speak  hereafter,  are  so  little  known  to  natural 
philosophers  even  at  this  day,  or  even  to  voyagers  them¬ 
selves,  that  it  is  indispensable  for  me  to  enter  into  some  mor# 
particular  description  of  them  in  this  place.  All  these  ma¬ 
rine  animals  differ  from  land  reptiles  by  their  flattened  tails, 
somewhat  in  form  of  a  small  oar;  by  their  bodies,  which 
are  like  that  of  an  eel,  and  in  the  lower  parts  aimost  angu¬ 
lar;  some  of  them  are  entirely  of  one  colour,  cither  grey,  or 
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yellow,  or  green,  or  bluish ;  others  are  striped  in  rings  of 
bine,  white,  red,  green,  black,  &c.  &c.  some  are  varied 
with  large  spots,  more  or  less  regularly  disposed ;  others 
again  are  beautifully  marked  with  very  small  specks  all  over 
the  body.  One  species  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the 
colour  of  the  head,  which  is  of  a  bright  purplish  red  ;  this 
is  the  sea-serpent  with  the  red  head,  mentioned  by  Dam  pier, 
who  first  discovered  it  in  these  latitudes.  Like  land  reptiles, 
they  are  some  of  them  perfectly  innocent,  and  others  appear 
to  be  armed  with  venomous  stings.  With  respect  to  their 
size,  we  found  some  that  were  from  12  to  16  inches  in 
length,  and  others  from  9  to  12  feet. 

They  do  not  invariably  live  near  the  shore;  we  observed 
numbers  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  hundred  miles  from 
any  land  ;  and  what  is  still  more  astonishing,  is,  that  we 
never  saw  any  of  them  either  on  the  continent  or  on  the 
islands.  From  this  observation  I  do  not  pretend  to  assert,  that 
they  do  not  live  on  land,  but  that  we  never  saw  any  of  them  ; 
and  when  animals  so  remarkable  and  so  little  known,  are 
the  subject,  the  impartial  observer  ought  not  to  omit  any 
fact  of  importance,  though  at  the  same  time  he  may  be 
unable  to  understand  or  explain  it. 

It  is  in  seas  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  globe,  particularly 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  in  the  Persian  Gulf,  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  in  that  which  washes  the  shores  of  the  N.  W.  and  N. 
of  New  Holland,  that  these  sea-serpents  are  exclusively 
found  ;  at  least,  such  is  the  result  of  my  own  observations, 
and  of  the  numerous  researches  which  I  made  on  the  subject 
in  the  accounts  of  other  voyagers.  The  warm  temperature 
of  these  seas,  the  calm  weather  which  generally  reigns,  with 
the  multiplicity  of  animals  which  propagate  in  the  waters, 
and  which  are  the  food  of  the  sea-serpents,  seem  to  me  to  be 
principal  reasons  for  their  predilection  tor  the'equinoctial  seas. 

On  opening  the  stomach  of  several  animals  of  this  kind,  I 
generally  found  them  filled  with  small  fish,  and  divers  crus- 
taceous  tea  productions  ;  but  they  also  in  their  turn  become 
the  prey  of  numerous  sharks,  which  live  iu  these  seas  ;  in 
fact,  I  several  times  had  occasion  to  observe  sea-serpents  in 
the  stomachs  of  these  fish,  more  or  less  changed  by  the  action 
of  digestion. 

It  was  difficult  at  first  to  conceive  how  such  nimble  ani¬ 
mals  could  become  the  food  of  large  fish,  whose  motions  are 
comparatively  so  heavy  and  slow  ;  but  afterwards  observing 
a  greater  number  of  these  reptiles,  I  thought  I  discovered 
the  real  cause  of  this  phenomenon.  These  serpents  wer« 
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often  to  be  seen  asleep,  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  waves  ; 
their  sleep  is  so  profound,  that  our  ship  sometimes  passing 
quite  close  to  them,  did  not  awaken  them,  neither  by  the 
noise  of  her  motion,  the  st  rength  of  the  swell  she  made,  nor 
by  the  constant  singing-out,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  seamen.  It 
is  doubtless  in  this  state  of  lethargy  that  they  become  a  prey 
to  the  unwieldy  shark,  at  least  it  appears  to  me  to  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  account  for  it  any  other  way.  As  to  the  cause  of 
this  deep  sleep,  it  may  probably  proceed  from  the  kind  of 
stupor  which  may  also  be  observed  in  several  kinds  of  land 
reptiles,  and  is  occasioned  by  fulness  and  the  operation  of 
digestion. 

These  sea  reptiles  swim  and  plunge  with  equal  facility  ; 
many  times  when  we  thought  we  could  catch  them  with  our 
nets,  they  suddenly  disappeared,  and  sinking  deep  into  the 
water,  remained  half  an  hour  or  more  without  appearing 
again  on  the  surface,  or  coming  up,  except  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  spot  where  we  had  seen  them  plunge. 

All  these  remarkable  propensities,  all  these  diversities  in 
their  organization,  combine  to  mark  the  difference  between 
the  sea-serpents  and  those  of  the  land  ;  I  therefore  think  they 
ought  to  constitute  distinct  species:  we  shall  see  in  another  part 
of  this  work,  more  particular  reasons  for  this  classification. 

While  the  general  attention  was  still  occupied  on  so  many 
different  objects,  we  discovered  all  at  once  a  vast  shoal  of 
whales,  which  came  towards  us  with  great  rapidity.  Never 
had.  we  seen  so  extraordinary  a  spectacle.  The  amazing 
number  of  these  sea  monsters,  their  gigantic  size,  their  quick 
evolutions,  and  their  spouting  up  the  water,  all  appeared  to 
me  to  be  surprizing,  but  still  less  so  than  to  see  these  mighty 
Colossi  springing  perpendicularly  above  the  waves,  and 
standing,  if  1  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  on  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  their  tails,  spreading  their  vast  fins,  and  then 
falling  again  on  the  bosorn  of  the  waters,  and  thus  sinking 
beneath  the  waves  in  the  midst  of  torrents  of  foam  and  ed¬ 
dies.  Presently  a  numerous  compan}-  of  these  whales  seemed 
to  advance  in  a  line;  and  we  might  have  said,  that  they 
were  contending  for  superiority  in  swiftness  and  activity; 
sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  some  of  them  crouded  into  the 
rank  of  the  others,  and  swam  together  in  a  sort  of  calm,  al¬ 
ternately  plunging  under  the  waves,  and  re-appearing  on 
the  surface.  And  often  we  saw  them  two  and  two  playing 
together,  and  seeming  mutually  pleased,  which  made  us  con¬ 
jecture  that  it  might  be  the  season  of  their  amours. 

The  evening  wasted  fast  while  we  were  observing  these  $tu- 
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penduous  objects  ;  and  night  compelled  us  to  let  go  the  an¬ 
chor,  when  every  eye  was  still  fixed  on  the  whales  sporting 
on  the  ocean. 

However  formidable  these  animals  may  be,  from  their  size 
and  the  strength  of  their  fins  and  tails,  as  well  as  from  the 
swiftness  of  their  natation,  nature  has  nevertheless  given  them, 
some  rivals,  and  the  terrible  sword-fish  abounds  on  these 
shores,  to  contend  with  them  in  perpetual  and  implacable 
warfare.  This  sword-fish  of  the  South  Seas  differs  particu¬ 
larly  from  that  of  the  North,  by  two  long  fringes  or  lashes, 
which  are  from  9  to  12  inches  in  length,  and  more  than  pro¬ 
portionable  in  breadth  ;  these  are  placed  on  the  sides  of  the 
saw,  towards  the  middle,  and  float  in  an  easy  manner  in  the 
midst  of  the  waters.  Like  that  of  the  North,  the  sword-fish 
of  the  South  Seas  grows  sometimes  to  an  enormous  size,  and 
several  among  those  I  have  seen,  appear  to  be  from  12  to  15 
feet  in  length.  In  the  chapter  on  Leuwin’s  Land,  I  have 
already  mentioned  a  battle  between  one  of  these  animals  and 
a  whafe.;  and  in  the  bay  of  Sea-dogs  we  saw  another  ;  it  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  course  of  the  night,  the  sky  was  clear  and  the 
moon  shone.  The  two  adversaries,  which  were  very  near 
our  ship,  appeared  animated  with  equal  fury.  The  whale 
in  particular  repeatedly  leaped  to  an  astonishing  height, 
spouting  up  water,  almost  without  intermission;  it  seemed 
much  fatigued  with  the  exertions  of  the  contest.  We 
could  not  see  the  issue  of  the  combat,  as  the  champions  in¬ 
sensibly  got.  to  a  great  distance  from  the  ship. 

The  extraordinary  number  of  whales  in  the  bay  of  Sea- 
dogs,  cannot  fail  at  some  future  day,  to  be  of  great  import¬ 
ance,  from  the  consideration  of  the  fishery  ;  which  would 
there  be  as  easy  as  lucrative.  For  the  whales'  in  these  parts 
are  fearless  of  man,  and  do  not  know  from  experience  that 
lie  is  an  enemy  ;  they  have  not  learnt  to  fly  from  his  presence, 
or  fear  his  appearance  ;  and  such  was  their  confidence  with 
reaper  t  to  us,  that  as  we  sailed  in  the  interior  of  the  bay,  we 
were  often  in  fear  that  our  boats  might  be  struck  by  these 
enormous  animals,  which  came  even  close  to  us  at  times 
when  they  wanted  to  breathe. 

The  absolute  want  of  fresh  water  is  unfortunately  as  gene¬ 
ral  on  all  this  part  of  Endracht’s  Land,  as  in  other  parts  of 
the  same  continent,  and  this  is  probably  the  only  reason  why 
no  settlements  are  established,  the  produce  of  which  might 
be  as  considerable  as  certain.  This  obtacle,  however;  is  not 
insurmountable,  and  we  shall  see  hereafter,  that  captain  Ha- 
mclin,  by  distillation  of  the  sea-water,  procured  with  only 
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one  alembic,  above  forty  quarts  of  fresh  water  daily,  and. 
thus  supplied  most  part  of  hiscrew  with  water  for  their  daily 
consumption. 

It  would  belong  more  particularly  to  our  merchantnien  of 
the  Isle  of  France,  to  practise  this  hitherto  untried  branch  of 
commerce;  and  if  the  nature  of  this  work  did  not  exclude 
all  particulars  relative  to  an  undertaking  of  the  kind,  it  would 
be  easy  tor  me  to  prove  that  it  would  be  a  speculation  both, 
honourable  and  lucrative  ;  but  let  us  return  to  our  passage 
towards  the  interior  of  the  bay. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  we  anchored  opposite  the  Isle  Ber¬ 
nier,  on  which  I  landed  the  following  day.  It  is  a  long  nar* 
row  island,  about  15  miles  in  length,  and  5  or  6  in  breadth. 
Its  western  coast  is  every  where  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
winds  from  the  sea,  and  is  armed  with  breakers  the  whole 
length  of  the  shore,  over  which  the  surf  breaks  with  a  frightful 
noise.  At  a  small  distance  from  the  northern  extremity  is 
the  little  island  Ivoks,  a  barren  rock,  which  a  long  reef  seems 
to  unite  to  the  principal  island.  All  the  eastern  coast  is  broken 
and  steep  ;  but  the  waves  do  not  break  against  it  with  so 
much  violence  as  on  the  west ;  therefore  it  is  easy  enough  to 
land  on  this  side  in  some  of  the  small  creeks. 

The  sand  of  the  shore  is  mingled  with  a  large  proportion 
of  calcareous  particles.  The  substance  of  the  isle  itself  in  its 
lower  beds,  is  of  a  sort  of  brownish  calcareous  stone,  but 
sometimes  whitish  and  sometimes  reddish,  which  lies  in  ho¬ 
rizontal  strata,  of  a  thickness  from  7  to  11  inches,  and  which 
being  all  equal  in  length,  might  be  very  useful  as  stones 
already  hewn  by  nature  for  building. 

The  shells  encrusted  in  these  solid  rocks  are  almost  all  uni¬ 
valves  :  they  belong  more  particularly  to  that  species  of  shell¬ 
fish  described  by  M.  de  Lamark,  and  have  some  similarity 
to  the  almost  motionless  species  which  are  found  alive  at  the 
feet  of  these  rocks.  They  have  doubtless  been  in  this  state 
of  petrifaction  for  many  centuries;  for,  besides  that  it  is 
very  difficult  to  separate  them  clear  from  the  middle  of  these 
strata,  with  which  they  are  so  immediately  connected,  they 
may  also  be  seen  150  feet  above  the  actual  level  of  the  sea. 
"W  hatever  regularity  there  may  be  in  the  general  formation 
of  these  banks,  they  are  not  however  all  of  them  homogeneous 
in  their  substances ;  there  is  in  particular,  a  remarkable  va¬ 
riety  in  the  structure  of  these  rocks.  This  consists  of  a  sort 
of  calcareous  pebble,  which  is  incorporated  in  the  sandy  earth 
which  adheres  to  them  so  strongly,  that  it  is  scarcely  possi¬ 
ble  to  separate  the  earth  from  the  pebble,  without  breaking 
peron.] 
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the  latter.  These  pebbles  are  of  a  globular  form,  and  are 
composed  of  a  great  number  of  concentric  zones,  which  are 
spread  round  a  central  nut,  of  a  brownish  sparkling  stone. 
These  different  stripes  are  narrow,  and  display  beautiful 
shades  of  colour,  from  the  deepest  red  to  (he  palest  yellow. 
The  general  formation  of  tins  pebble  gives  it  therefore  some 
rough  similarity  to  the  globulous  granite  of  the  isle  of  Corsica; 
and  from  its  concentric  striped  divisions,  it  has  also  some 
resemblance  to  the  Agathes-onyx.  It  is  moreover  capable  of 
taking  the  finest  polish,  and  therefore  might  be  used' to  mak« 
many  ornamental  articles  of  luxury. 

The  banks  of  brownish  stones  which  I  mentioned  above, 
constitute,  generally  speaking,  the  entire  mass  of  the  coun¬ 
try  ;  but,  even  on  the  rocks  there  is  a  bed  of  sand  more  or 
less  deep,  which  sand  spreads  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
island,  rising  towards  the  sea  shore  in  a  sort  of  girdle  of 
moveable  downs,  from  GO  to  80  feet  in  height.  This  sand,  of 
the  same  nature  as  that  on  the  beach,  is  very  calcareous,  and 
®f  a  very  fine  grain,  which  gives  the  winds  the  power  of 
easily  whirling  about  these  masses,  and  thus  to  change  at 
the  sport  of  these  tornadoes,  the  appearance  of  the  surface 
of  the  island  according  to  their  violence.  We  shall  soon 
see  how  nature  counteracts  this  power,  and  prevents  such  re¬ 
volutions. 

The  mineralogical  account  I  have  thus  sketched  of  the 
Isle  Bernier,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  isles  of  Dorre  and 
Birck-Hartighs ;  the  account  of  the  animals  and  vegetable 
productions  will  also  apply  to  each  of  these  islands.  Under 
this  head,  its  history  becomes  more  general,  more  interest¬ 
ing,  and  well  deserves  the  particular  development  which  J 
have  thought  proper  here  to  give  to  each  of  (he  subjects  of 
which  it  consists.  Let  us  only  add  to  these  first  considera¬ 
tions,  that  there  is  not  to  be  found  any  fresh  water,  nor  any- 
•igr.s  of  settled  humidity.  On  such  a  soil  it  is  easy  to 
perceive  that  the  vegetation  must  necessarily  be  languish¬ 
ing  and  poor  ;  nevertheless  it  is  not  so  much  so  as  at  first 
might  bethought.  For  we  find  there  various  kinds  of  shrubs 
and  small  trees,  among  which  is  a  sort  of  fig-tree,  the  fruit 
scarcely  so  large  as  a  nut,  and  very  insipid;  two  or  three 
kinds  of  small  Mimosa  with  beautiful  and  sweet  smelling 
blossoms,  a  small  Melaleuca,  a  few  of  the  Atriplex,  a  Iiu- 
mex,  &c.  But  of  all  the  vegetable  productions,  there  are 
three  on  which  it  appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  more  parti¬ 
cularly  to  enlarge,  as  their  description  is  connected  with 
that  of  the  soil  itself- 
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The  first  of  these  three  plants  is  a  kind  of  Spinifex,  at 
least  it  was  thought  to  be  so  by  our  botanists.  It  grows  in 
the  most  barren  places,  and  displays  a  sort  of  mo$s  that 
sometimes  spreads  over  the  ground  to  a  considerable  extent, 
and  which  describes  a  thousand  agreeable  forms,  here  spread¬ 
ing  into  long  regular  walks  ;  these  again  presenting  a  num¬ 
ber  of  little  waving  paths,  describing  at  the  same  time  divers 
figures  that  are  more  or  less  whimsical,  resembling,  in  a 
word,  the  most  picturesque  and  diversified  parterre.  This 
extraordinary  plant  is  composed  of  an  innumerable  quan¬ 
tity  of  leaves,  capillary,  radical,  sessile,  inflexible,  and  so 
thorny,  that  it  is  impossible  to  touch  any  of  these  thickets 
of  verdure,  without  being  immediately  pierced  with  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  darts  which  remain  in  the  flesh,  and  cause  a  con¬ 
siderable  degree  of  pain.  The  prodigious  thinness  of  these 
leaves,  or  rather  of  these  thorns,  makes  them  liable  to  a  de¬ 
composition  as  rapid  as  absolute;  and  this  plant  may  be  a 
principal  cause  of  there  being  so  small  a  quantity  of  vegeta¬ 
tive  earth  in  some  parts  of  the  island. 

The  second  species  of  extraordinary  plants  which  thrives  on 
these  shores  is  a  Mimosa,  whose  stunted  knotty  trunk  scarcely 
rises  to  the  height  of  2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground,  but  which 
bears  a  great  number  of  branches  from  15  to  100  feet  in 
length,  which  spread  horizontally  a  small  height  above 
the  soilr  and  which  are  so  thick  and  entangled  one  among 
another,  that  the  small  animals  which  go  thither  to  find 
shelter,  are  forced  to  eat  their  way  to  the  middle  of  this  in¬ 
extricable  net-work  of  branches,  leaves,  and  boughs. 

While  by  such  extraordinary  means  the  vegetative  bed 
is  thus  prepared,  while  the  plants  unfold  themselves  and 
spread  over  the  surface  of  the  earth  to  brave  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  and  in  some  sort  to  concentrate  the  rains  and  dews 
under  their  shade,  the  moveable  downs  of  sand  are  also  thus 
confined  and  kept  within  an  immense  natural  netting  of 
green-  cordage.  These  are  the  spreading  roots  of  a  large 
kind  of  Cyperus,  whose  brittle  stalk  rises  not  more  than 
2  or  3  feet  above  the  ground,  and  is  terminated  with  a  glo- 
bulous  bearded  ear,  about  the  size  of  a  man’s  fist.  This  spe¬ 
cies  of  Opamen  or  cow-grass,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  so 
much  the  more  valuable  as  it  produces  a  farinaceous  grain, 
something  similar  to  that  of  wheat,  is  also  found  in  many 
parts  of  New  Holland  ;  unfortunately  most  of  Us  flowers  are 
abortive,  and  sometimes  there  are  not  more  than  four  or  five 
seeds  in  each  of  these  large  ears.  Probably  this  plant  might 
become  valuable  in  a  more  congenial  soil  j  but  without  en- 
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larging  on  a  subject  that  is  so  doubtful,  we  will  content  out- 
selves  with  the  observation,  that  the  acquisition  of  this  kind 
of  grass  would  not  be  without  advantage  to  European  coun¬ 
tries  ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  worth  while  to  take  from 
tlie  steril  shores  of  New  Holland  these  natural  net-works,  ca- 
pable  of  confining  the  devastating  sands  in  the  environs  of 
Cadiz  and  Bourdeaux.  The  worthy  Riedl£  had  entertained 
this  useful  design  ;  but  death  selected  that  estimable  indus¬ 
trious  man  for  his  first  victim,  and  many  projects  equally 
ingenious  died  with  him. 

vVhatever  may  be  thought  of  these  particulars  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  vegetation  of  the  isle  Bernier,  it  must  be  allowed 
that  it  shews  a  succession  of  phenomena  that  is  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation.  These  thick  and  capillary  plants,  which  form  the 
vegetative  soil,  these  singular  shrubs  spread  on  the  surface  of 
the  land  like  so  many  immense  parasols,  to  concentrate  the 
ram  water  and  the  dews ;  this  depression  of  all  the  plants, which 
cilone  could  encourage  their  growth,  on  so  moveable  a  soil ; 
these  downs  of  sand  raised  all  around  the  island,  as  if  to  protect' 
the  weak  poor  vegetal  ion  from  the  rage  of  the  winds  from 
toe  sea  ;  these  chains  of  strong  roots,  usefully  confining  the 
sands ;  all  these  curious  singularities  present  interest,  and 
possess  charms  for  the  botanist,  and  might  throw  light  on 
the  science  itself ;  from  this  consideration,  no  country  pro¬ 
bably  is  more  curious  than  that  which  is  our  present  subject. 

These  shores  are  totally  uninhabited,  nor  did  we  perceive 
any  trace  of  a  human  being  having  ever  been  on  this  island. 

One  single  species  ofMammiferm  was  all  we  remarked ;  this 
•was  the  striped  Kangaroo  (Kangurus  faciatus,N.)the  small¬ 
est  and  most  beautiful  among  the  species  of  this  extraordi- 
nary  kind  of  animal  in  New  Holland ;  this  species  is  cha¬ 
racterized  more  particularly  by  the  conic  form  of  the  body, 
by  the  disproportion  of  the  feet,  and  by  the  pouch  in  which 
the  young  ones  are  carried  and  suckled. 

The  species  we  are  now  describing,  is  distinguished  at  first 
Sight  from  all  those  which  were  hitherto  known,  by  twelve 
or  fifteen  stripes  across  the  back ;  these  are  narrow,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown,  not  so  regular  or  straight  on  the  shoulders, 
where  the  appearance  of  these  bands  or  stripes  begin,  but  be¬ 
coming  more  distinct  and  browner  towards  the  tail,  at  which 
part  they  terminate.  These  bands  do  not  continue  on  the  sides, 
and  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  them  on  the  belly  ; 
the  face  and  the  feet  are  yellowish,  and  the  abdomen  of  a 
whitish  grey  ;  the  rest  of  the  coat  is  of  the  same  greyish  co¬ 
lour  as  the  skin  of  a  hare,  lighter  or  darker  in  different  indi- 
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viduttl  animals.  The  ears  of  this  species  are  proportionally 
shorter  than  those  of  the  other  kinds  ;  the  tail  also  is  shorter 
and  weaker,  and  without  hair,  which  makes  it  have  a  similar 
rity  to  the  tail  of  a  large  rat.  In  every  other  respect  it  resem¬ 
bles  all  other  kangaroos  in  the  conic  form  of  the  body,  the 
disproportion  between  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  the  number  of 
fingers,  nails,  &c.  &c.  All  these  particulars  will  be  no¬ 
ticed  more  at  large  in  the  zoological  part  of  this  work.  It  is 
at  present  sufficient  to  have  mentioned  the  chief  particulari¬ 
ties  of  this  pretty  little  animal. 

The  striped  kangaroo  breeds  in  great  numbers  on  the  three 
islands  of  Bernier,  Dorre,  and  Dirck-IIartighs,  but  we 
could  not  discover  any  of  them  on  any  part  of  the  continent, 
or  on  the  other  islands  which  we  successively  explored.  We 
shall  see  hereafter,  that  a  similar  observation  may  be  made  on 
every  other  kind  of  kangaroo ;  that  is  to  say,  that  we  see 
each  separate  species  placed  by  nature  on  such  or  such 
islands,  and  on  such  or  such  land,  without  any  individual 
kind  appearing  to  be  any  where  beyond  the  limits  peculiar 
to  their  species. 

Like  all  others  animals  whom  nature  has  left  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  attack  or  defence,  these  kangaroos  are 
mild  and  timid.  Like  the  hare  of  our  climates,  the  slightest 
noise  alarms  them — sometimes  even  the  whistling  of  the 
wind  will  put  them  to  flight.  For  this  reason,  it  was  vefy 
difficult  to  catch  them  on  the  isle  Bernier,  although  they 
there  abound  in  such  great  numbers.  In  the  impenetrable 
thickets  which  I  have  described,  these  animals  could  safely 
brave  the  skill  and  activity  of  our  sportsmen.  If  compelled 
to  forsake  one  of  these  asylums,  they  get  oat  by  ways  not 
perceived,  and  quickly  dart  under  some  other  neighbouring 
thicket,  while  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  they  so  easily 
, disappear  out  of  one  and  get  into  the  middle  of  another  of 
these  inextricable  bushes  ;  but  it.  was  soon  discovered  that 
they  had  small  covered  ways  through  each  of  these  thickets, 
which,  from  divers  points  of  the  circumference,  meet  in 
the  centre,  and  thus  furnished  different  ways  out,  according 
as  they  found  themselves  invaded  from  such  or  such  point. 
From  the  moment  this  discovery  was  made,  their  destruction 
was  certain ;  our  sportsmen  collected  themselves  together, 
and  while  some  beat  the  bushes  with  long  slicks,  others  were 
on  the  watch  at  the  entrance  of  each  little  path,  and  the  ani¬ 
mals  flying  through  the  usual  places  of  retreat,  ihus  became 
the  victims  of  enemies  inevitable,  The  flesh  of  this  animal 
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iRGcIi  resembles  that  of  the ’wild  rabbit,  as  Dampier  remarked 
before  us,  but  more  aromatic,  which  is  probably  occasioned 
by  the  peculiar  property  of  the  plants  it  feeds  on,  and  which 
are  almost  all  odoriferous.  It  certainly  was  by  much  the 
finest  flavoured  flesh  of  the  kangaroo  that  we  ever  tasted,  and 
therefore  this  species  would  be  a  valuable  acquisition  to 
European  countries. 

At  the  time  when  we  were  on  these  shores,  all  the  full 
grown  females  had  each  a  young  one  of  a  tolerable  size, 
which  they  carried  in  their  pouch,  and  endeavoured  to  save 
from  harm  with  a  degree  of  courage  that  was  truly  admira¬ 
ble :  if  they  themselves  happened  to  be  wounded,  they  fled, 
carrying  their  young  one  in  the  pouch,  and  never  abandoned 
them  till  they  were  overpowered  by  fatigue,  and  exhausted 
by  the  loss  of  blood.  \V  hen  from  these  causes  they  were  no 
longer  able  to  bear  their  weight,  they  stopped,  and  squatting 
on  their  hind  paws,  they,  with  their  fore  feet,  helped  the 
young  ones  to  get  out  of  the  maternal  bag,  and  endeavoured 
by  some  means  to  shew  them  the  places  of  retreat,  where 
they  might  have  the  best  chance  of  saving  themselves  :  they 
then  continued  their  flight  with  as  ranch  speed  as  their  ex¬ 
hausted  strength  would  permit  ;  but  if  the  pursuit  was  giver* 
up,  or  even  relaxed,  they  immediately  returned  to  the 
thicket  which  protected  their  nursling,  calling  them  bv  a 
sort  of  grunting  noise,  which  is  peculiar  to  them,  and  caress¬ 
ing  their  young  affectionately,  as  if  to  dissipate  their  fears, 
and  replacing  them  in  their  pouch,  sought  with  their  pre¬ 
cious  burden,  some  new  thicket,  from  which  the  sportsmen 
.might  neither  drive  nor  discover  them.  The  same  proofs  of 
sagacity  and  affection,  appear  in  a  still  more  affecting  man- 
ncr  in  the  actions  of  these  poor  mothers  when  mortally  wound¬ 
ed  :  all  their  cares  are  directed  towards  the  preservation  of 
their  nursling;  far  from  endeavouring  to  save  themselves, 
they  stand  still  and  receive  the  blows  of  the  sportsmen,  and 
their  last  efforts  are  to  save  their '-young.  The  history  of 
animals  in  general  furnish  so  many  examples  of  this  generous 
impulse,  that  we  are  sometimes  compelled  to  acknowledge 
them  as  superior  to  ns  in  parental  affection. 

During  our  stay  on  the  isle  Bernier,  we  caught  several  of 
these  young  kangaroos,  but  most  of  them  were  too  helpless, 
and  died  soon  alter  their  captivity.  One  only  lived  ancUhe- 
came  familiar  ;  -this  animal  wras  fond  of  bread,  and  particu¬ 
larly  seemed  to  enjoy  tiie  sweet  water  we  gave  him.  This 
preference  appeared  so  much  the  more  extraordinary, 
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none  of  the  islands  where  these  animals  are  natives,  haw 
any  kind  of  fresh  water.  This  young  kangaroo  was  killed 
by  accident  at  Timor;  his  loss  was  not  so  much  regretted,  as 
having  but  one,  we  could  not  have  any  hope  of  naturalizing 
the  species  in  Europe;  but  this  first  attempt,  is  sufficient  to 
prove  to  a  certainty,  that  this  kind  may  easily  be  tamed,  and 
would  thrive  with  a  little  care  ;  and  1  repeat,  that  it  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition. 

On  this  wretched  island  there  are  very  few  kinds  of  animals 
except  some  that  are  troublesome  and  hurtful ;  these  we  shall 
proceed  to  mention  ;  and  first,  of  the  birds,  for  example,  there 
are  some  cormorants,  with  divers  kinds  of  petrels,  goelands, 
sea  eagles,  &c.  which  multiply  their  voracious  species  on  these 
barren  rocks.  Of  land-fowl  there  arc  only  a  few  fly-catchers 
and  speckled  magpies :  but,  however,  there  is  a  beautiful 
species  of  tom-tit,  with  a  blue  ring  round  the  neck,  which 
deserves  particular  notice. 

The  reptiles  consist  of  a  kind  of  Scinque  (Scincus  Tro- 
pisurus,  N.)  one  of  the  largest  of  the  species  with  such  a 
short  thick  tail,  that  at  first  sight,  the  animal  appears  to 
have  two  heads  ;  a  beautiful  species  of  Tupinambis  (T.  En- 
drachtensis,  N.)  which  is  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  a 
fi’ecko  (Gecko Dorreensis,  N.)  about  four  or  five  inches  long. 
The  history  of  these  species,  which  are  all  three  new,  shall 
be  given  in  the  zoological 'picture  of  New  Holland,  with 
all  the  particulars. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  abounds  with  fish  so 
much  as  the  great  bay  of  Sea-dogs;  but  near  the  shores  of 
the  isle  Bernier  there  are  but  few.  It  is'  in  the  depths  ©f 
the  neighbouring  harbours,  that  these  animals  seek  their 
food  and  enjoy  lire  calm  ;  we  shall  return  to  them  at  a  future 
time;  we  will  only  add  here,  that  our  fishery  was  almost 
w  ithout  success,  and  that  to  our  collections  of  this  kind,  we 
only  added  about  six  new  species. 

In  the  midst  of  the  crags  of  the  rocky  shores  of  the  isle 
-  Bernier,  are  found  many  different  species  of  the  Polypus, 
some  of  which  grow  to  an  amazing  size  ;  I  saw  several  that 
were  not  less  than  three  or  four  feet  in  length  when  the  arms 
were  spread  out. 

In  these  latitudes  arc  found  many  testaceous  animals; 
but  if  we  except  the  muscles  and  oysters,  which  abound 
among  the  rocks  and  breakers,  all  these  shell  fish  were 
univalves.  In  the  depths  of  the  bay,  among  the  mud  and 
sand,  are  many  sorls  of  beautiful  bivalves;  these  at  a  future 
time  we  will  drag  from  UieirTjuict  retreats ;  but  not  to  an- 
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ficipaie  tbe  natural  order  of  the  facts,  we  shall  here  only 
slightly  notice  a  few'  of  the  most  remarkable  shells  which 
we  collected  on  the  shores  of  tbe  isle  Bernier. 

Of  all  the  species  of  muscles  yet  known,  that  which  I  here 
discovered,  is  incontestibly  the  most  beautiful  and  brilliant  : 
stripped  of  its  marine  clothing,  it  exhibits  all  the  most  lively 
colours  of  the  prism,  and  the  brdliancy  of  precious  stones  ; 
if  I  may  be  allowed  thus  to  express  myself.  I  have  described 
this  muscle  under  the  name  of  Mytilus  Effulgens.  The 
oyster  of  these  latitudes,  (Ostrea  Scyphophilla,  N.)  also  de¬ 
serves  particular  mention;  the  under  shell  is  a  sort  of  cone, 
about  six  or  seven  inches  long,  and  more  or  less  regular  in  form. 
Fixed  on  the  rock  by  the  point  of  this  cone  and  one  of  the 
sides,  it  is  covered  by  the  upper  shell,  which  is  very  similar 
to  that  of  our  common  oysters,  and  which  serves  as  an  oper¬ 
culum  or  cover  to  the  kind  of  horn  which  I  have  described. 
The  oyster  docs  not  fill  the  w  hole  depth  of  this  remarkable 
shell,  but  is  confined  in  the  upper  part  of  the  cone,  all  the 
lower  part  of  which  is  occupied  by  a  great  number  of  small 
partitions  transversely  placed ;  these  something  resemble 
watch-glasses,  and  are  continued  to  the  very  extremity  of 
the  point  which  fixes  the  shell  to  the  rock.  Their  concave 
face  is  turned  upwards,  leaving  a  space  between  each,  filled 
-with  a  sort  of  gelatinous  fluid,  the  nature  of  whicti  it  would 
be  curious  to  determine.  extraordinary  soever  this 

oyster  may  seem  to  be,  it  is  nevertheless  a  great  delicacy, 
and  was  thought  delicious  by  every  one  of  our  ship’s 
company. 

Among  the  curious  univalves  which  belong  exclusively  to 
this  part  of  Endracht  Land,  I  ought  to  mention  a  beautiful 
species  of  Trochus  or  Sabot  (Trochus  Smaragdinus,  N.)  of 
the  deepest  and  most  lively  green  ;  also  a  kind  of  Patelle, 
which  from  its  size  I  named  Gigantea;  a  very  beautiful  Volute 
(Voluta  Nivosa)  covered  with  small  white  spots,  which  look 
like  so  many  little  flakes  of  snow  ;  and  particularly  a  Cone 
or  Rouleau  (Conus  Dorreensis,  X.)  about  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  length,  of  a  light  orange  colour,  and  distinguished  by  a 
narrow  stripe  which  winds  round  each  of  the  turns  of  the 
spiral  shell,  and  which  when  quite  fresh  is  of  the  brightest 
blue.  In  the  interior  of  the  island,  is  found  an  astonishing 
number  of  land  shells;  one  of  these  was  a  kind  of  small 
Helix,  the  other  belonged  to  the  genus  Bulima  of  M.  de 
Lam  ark. 

Crustaceous  animals  on  these  shores  are  not  very  numerous; 
but  there  are  two  of  the  genus  Portunus.,  of  M.  Latreilie 
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(Portunus  Pleuracanthus  et  P.  Euchromus,  N.)  which  abound 
on  the  rock  in  great  numbers  Some  of  these  crabs  are  4  or 
5  inches  in  breadth;  and  the  meat  being  excellent,  they 
might  in  times  of  necessity  supply  an  inexhaustible  store  of 
•wholesome  food. 

Of  insects  on  this  island  there  are  but  few  kinds,  with  the 
exception  of  the  ants,  of  which  there  are  5  or  6  different 
species,  and  are  to  be  seen  in  millions  on  every  part  of  the 
land.  After  the  Ants,  Ave  should  mention  tiie  Blattes,  or 
Kancrelas,  which  are  a  kind  of  ivorm  or  moth,  such  as  eat 
cloth,  &c. ;  one  species  of  these  are  large.  The  Grass-hop¬ 
pers,  the  Crickets,  &c.  furnished  us  with  some  species  that 
were  curious.  I  should  on  this  subject  observe,  that  the 
class  of  the  Ortlioperes,  which  g  ncrally  abound  most  in  dry 
barren  places,  presents  numerous  kinds  on  the  continent  of 
New  Holland,  and  each  of  these  kinds  appears  to  be  amaz¬ 
ingly  multiplied.  We  shall  have  occasion  more  thau  once 
to  point  out  the  interesting  agreement  of  the  nature  of  the 
soil  with -its  divers  productions. 

In  the  midst  of  the  rugged  rocks  which  I  have  described, 
are  also  several  species  of  Oursins,  which  are  sometimes 
very  difficult  to  be  separated  from  the  calcareous  places  in 
which  they  seem  to  be  incrustated.  In  the  same  places  are 
also  to  be  found  several  kinds  of  star-fish,  of  the  genus 
Ophiura;  one  of  these  (OphiuraTelactcs,  N.)  is  distinguish¬ 
ed  by  its  long  arms,  which  are  from  8  to  10  inches  in  length, 
articulated,  fragile,  and  standing  upright  like  liltle  thorns. 
Hid  in  the  fissures  of  the  rocks,  this  animal  spreads  out  its 
long  arms,  and  -with  much  address  seizes  and  drags  the 
prey  to  the  bottom  of  its  little  cavern.  A  second  species  of 
Ophiura  (Ophiura  Phospliorea,  N.)  shines  during  the  ijight 
like  a  bright  star,  by  means  of  five  glands  or  tubercuies, 
placed  on  its  disc. 

Among  the  class  of  hard  zoophytes,  besides  a  few  kinds  of 
Millepora,  is  a  branching  Madrepore,  (j  or  8  inches  in 
height;  the  points  of  this,  when  it  is  quite  fresh,  are  of  a 
very  beautiful  rose  colour. 

From  all  the  observations  I  have  made  on  the  zoology  of 
the  isle  Bernier,  it  results,  that  of  land  animals  there  are  but 
few,  and  those  of  a  noxious  kind,  with  the  exception  only 
of  the  kangaroo;  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  sea  abounds 
almost  beyond  conception,  from  the  whale  down  to  the 
microscopic  polj  pus.  All  the  classes  of  the  animal  King¬ 
dom  in  this  island,  present  numerous  and  interesting  fa¬ 
milies;  and  where,  in  another  part  of  this  work,  we  shall 
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rot  ice  the  maay  predictions  of  the  great  gulf,  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  v  . ...  w r  ill  now  rest,  it  -Hi  doubtless  be  ad- 
niiiied,  it-w  a-w  p  -  of  the  sea?  are  richer  than  those  which. 
■Rash  ;  c-  -  jres  .  \  ew  Holl  snd. 

-di  ti-'Si-  ohser  r  : iio’  s,  with  the  collections  which  I  have 

-  err  ei  .  ? .  .  .  ir  fruits  c  ma: ij  .abou rs,  and  many 

dangers,  wi.-,ch  ‘  me  :  d  i-  arlj  >st  me  my  life.  I  have 
"•  •  on  i  ,-c  -:i  ;h  i  Ji i:  t.  < it  i li<*  morning,  I  land- 

o  .  the  isle  is'.ifiier,  wifa  ilie  commander  and  several  of 
'  y  I.--'-;  b.  V.  i.  ,e  they  .  re  occupied  on  the  sea-shore,  I 
'•"Oil  ;  ‘  •  to  ires  .  .e  :  .  ,;r  of  toe  island,  to  pursue  my 

re-t  r ■  +  dners  productions,  and  on  the  n  ture  of  the 
sail-  -  in |  y  sti-ii,  anti  the  pleasure  1  had  ia  theim  - 

P'  -: ■  •  •niciiI  was  making, if  1  may,  be 

e  exprC'sU-'i  at  every  step.  :  lengthened  my  coarse  almost 

»ar  is  inc  s:  n-.m  .  .  in’,  of  the  island.  I  be  sun  alre.;uyr 
-v-g.-.a  lo  sink  L  ■  ...  ■  a  the  horizon,  when  1  perceived  me 
kscessity  ,r  r.  _r  .:.g  to  the  spot  where  our  long-boat  way 
toao:  v  night  comes  hastily  upon  -  u$4n  ’ 

these  latitudes :  a  .  to  add  to  the  misfortune,  I  missed  my 
fFay  am  _  s  acd  brambles.  Although  1  w^sl  Tu- 

-  •  •  J  -,-rt  :  s:  eels  which  I  had  collected,  I  walk.  J  s£f 

-  great  p  .  i..:  neut  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  :*  but  in- 
»lv_u  of  nr.jj-,  g  :iu  vif  at  the  eastern  p  ...  r,  where  1  had  set 

•  I  c  -m  v ert-d  y  liie  '  ashing  and  force  of  the  nates.. 

*  ■  1  '  *  -he  western  shore.  I  Hit  myself  exhausted  bv 

t-t.guo,  and  fell  : line  earth  overpowered  by  weariness  and 
en-purr  ??.  not  b  .vi.  g  eu  er  eaien  >.  r  drunk  since  the  morn- 
t’  C-  r  .  g  nailed  . he  whole  of  the  dav.  The  cx- 

*•’  y- - •  }  vr-.efi  I  w as  reduced,  lor  an  instant  re-animated 
n.y  c-s..  ge  one  slrengiii;  1  rose  and  continued  my  course 
1  •  •  -  «-.?t,  y  c  r .  ss.ng  the  north  point,  and  again  pursued 

my  wr.y  uu  .  ve:  o  clock  at  night ;  when  entirely  over- 
some  by  fatigue,  ami  perspiring  at  every  pore,  I  again  sunk 

the  ground,  a  laliy  unable  to  proceed,  I  resolved  t© 
P'25  be  rest  c*f  h  i  night  on  the  spot,  even  ibo  gh  1  might 
perish  Jin  the  midst  cf  this  frightful  desert.  I  soon  fed  into 
a  s  .'gr.ii  Su.- .  p,  a ; . d  ucd  not  awake  till  three  o  cIock  in  the 
looming,  w ben  1  \  .vs  almost  frozen  with  cold;  the  air  was 
exfremeiy  sl^arp,  and  though  it  was  as  much  as  I  could  do 
to  raise  my  benumbed  limbs  from  the  earth,  I  determined 
to  continue  my  wap-. 

The  twilight  began  to  appear,  whea  I  heard  the  report 
of  a  gu:i  at  a  distance.  This  filled  my  heart  with  emotion 
stud  toy,  and  renewed  n  y  hopes  and  roy  courage;  and  about 
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six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  found  myself  among  my 
friends..  I  then  learnt,  that  finding  1  did  not  return  in 
the  evening,  and  expecting  that  I  had  lost  my  way,  they 
had  requested  the  commander  to  let  some  of  t  hem  remain 
on  shore  to  wait  for  me;  and  that  M.  Picquet,  the  ship’s 
lieutenant,  had  been  ordered  to  stay  on  the  land  till  the  rising 
of  the  moon,  which  would  be  about  ten  or  eleven  o’clock  at 
night,  and  then  they  were  to  repair  onboard,  whether  I  had  n  - 
turned  or  not ;  that,  notwithstanding  these  orders,  M.  Picquet 
oould  not  resolve  to  abandon  me  ;  but  had  caused  great  tires 
to  be  lighted  in  every  direction,  to  shew  me  my  way,  and 
that,  as  soon  as  the  day  broke,  himself  at  the  head  of  his  men, 
had  set  oft  to  seek  me,  all  determined  not  to  quit  the  island 
till  they  had  lost  all  hopes  of  ever  seeing  me  again. 

These  particulars  made  me  sensible,  how  much  I  was  in¬ 
debted  to  the  generous  zeal  and  affection  of  my  shipmates  ; 
and  the  contrivances  which  their  foresight  had  suggested, 
deserved  my  most  grateful  acknowledgment^. 

The  Naturalist  did  not  appear,  and  our  commander  resolved 
to  go  farther  into  the  bay  of  Sea-dogs  to  seek  or  to  wait  for  her. 
Therefore,  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  the  morning,  we  set  sail 
for  that  purpose.  During  the  whole  day  we  made  but  little 
way,  sailing  all  the  while  in  the  midst  of  great  shoals  of  fish, 
of  which  we  caught  a  considerable  number,  though  we  were 
under  sail  ;  all  the  different  kinds  were  new  to  us,  and  be-' 
longed  to  the  classes  Labrus,  Batistes,  Cortes,  Ostracions, 
Chetodons,  &c.  AW  the  evening  of  this  same  day,  we  were 
in  sight  of  an  amazing  number  of  whales,  many  ot  them 
came  very  nigh  onr  ship.  We  also  saw  several  sea-serpents 
that  were  five  .or  six  feet  long. 

On  the  2d  of  July,  in  the  evening,  we  cast  anchor  in 
Dam  pier's  Bay,  which  is  situated  north  of  a  land,  which  we, 
like  former  navigators,  took  for  an  island  ;  but  which  M.  L. 
Frcycinet  has  since  discovered  to  be  a  large  peninsula,  as 
we  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  in  another  place.  We 
had  scarcely  time  to  moor,  before  the  sky  was  overcast  with 
heavy  clouds  :  and  on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  third  of 
July,  we  were  attacked  by  such  a  violent  squall,  that  we 
were  obliged  hastily  to  set  sail  and  go  to  the  north,  from 
whence  we  had  come  but  the  evening  before.  From  this 
hurricane  we  experienced  great  danger  during  the  whole 
of  the  night,  because  in  avoiding  the  islands  on  the  west,  we 
were  thrown  on  the  numerous  shoals  on  the  eastern  coast,  in 
the  midst  of  which  we  were  obliged  to  turn  to  windward  till 
the  morning  :  and  if  we  had  missed  stays  in  going  about,  we 
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must  infallibly  bare  been  lost  on  the  point  of  (be  bio-Ii  land 
Trhich  forms  Cmpe  [North  in  the  Bay  of  Dampier. 

Fortunately  ibis  hurricane  was  as  sho-t  as  r  was  violent, 
3 —  —  fflonpw,  which  was  the  4th  ot  July,  v>e  awia 
aaclored  opp  s.te  the  isle  Bernier,  where  our  commander 
resj,  i  ed  to  wait  t  r  me  [Naturalist,  which  we  now  expected, 
every  day.  According  to  this  determination  we  pitched  two 
tens  on  the  oiber  side  of  .be  downs,  one  for  the  naturalists  and 
astronomers,  and  the  other  for  the  commander  hi  ms 

fh:  me  o  at  day-break,  I  set  otr  to  visit  the  eastern  shore 


o  me  island  which  being  more  sheltered  from  the  fiurv  of 
the  vmJs,  seemed  to_prorr;ise  some  numerous  and  important 

ceiv- 


a  r  collections.  In  this  respect  1  was 

e  :  bv,  as  u  he  is  Berau-r  was  to  be  fata:  to  me.  I  nearly 
esc  [--  r  the  waves.  After  having 

walked  different  part*  of  the  shore,  without  fin£ 


ingai.yof  the  beau: del  specie  of  Uoochus,  patelies.  cones. 
c.i.li  •  .  V. .  i  rorr..;.rly  rmmioneJ,  except  a  few  that 

were  ceaa  aim  shrunk,  I  resolved  to  go  beyond  a  dang  rous 
reef  pruj-  cted  some  distance  out  into  the  sea,  and  ia 

tae  cleits  of  which,  I  imped  to  had  some  of  these  shells  that 
were  alive.  In  troth,  here  w  re  great  numbers,  but  while  I 
was  busily  engag  d  in  carefully  detaching  them  from  the 
rock,  a  strong  surge  broke  with  such  force  over  the  top  of 
tilt  creaks,  that  I  w  as  driven  against  the  neighbouring  rocks, 
and  over  these  frightful  reels :  all  r\v  clothes  were  in  a 
moment  tern  to  pieces,  and  I  was  in  an  instant  covered  w  ith 
vrouuc.s  arm  weltering  in  blood:  I  recovered  myself*  however 
aod  exerting  ail  my  strength  to  escape  from  the  surge,  which, 
as  it  retreated,  w  ula  h  ive  carried  me  back  against  the  reefs, 
I  clung  to  the  point  of  a  rock,  and  thus  succeeded  in  avoid¬ 
ing  tuts  last  misfortune,  which  doubtless  would  have  been 
my  destruction.  Having  thus  got  clear  oflhewaves,  I  with 
great  difficulty  reached  the  shore,  where  J  sack  feinting,  w  ith 
pain  ar.d  j  ass  of  olood.  In  this  condition  I  remained  till 
nuht.  not  having  strength  to  walk,  or  to  attempt  to  reach 
our  tents.  My  right  knee  in  particular  was  much  torn  and 
very  painful,  which  made  it  at  first  impossible  to  walk; 
bm  insensibly  the  pain  became  more  supportable:  I  again 
took  courage ;  a  great  fire  on  the  summit  of  a  sand-bank 
d reeled  my  footsteps,  and. about  midnight  I  was  once  more 


among  ny  companions. 

O.i  seeing  me  thus  covered  with  wounds  and  contusions, 
and  wem.nng  in  blood,  several  of  my  friends  even  shed  tears, 
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and  the  commander  himself  seemed  touched  with  my  de¬ 
plorable  situation.  1  was  soon  attacked  by  a  fever,  which 
at  first  was  very  violent,  but  most  of  my  wounds,  being  but 
slight,  1  soon  recovered,  and  if  npt  quite  able  to  continue 
my  researches,  I  was  at  least  well  enough  to  make  a  suite  of 
observations,-  and  cu  rib  us  experiments  on  the  temperature 
compared  with  the  atmosphere  and  the  interior  of  the  soil, at 
different  hours  of  the  day  and  night:  the  results  will  be  pro¬ 
duced  with  more  interest,  at  the  time  when  we  shall  speak  of 
the  natives  of  Endracht  Land  and  their  curious  habitations. 

In  the  mean  time  our  labours  had  drawn  to  a  conclusion ; 
our  astronomers  had  from  numerous  observations,  determined 
thesituation  off  he  island  on  which  we  were  encamped.  Messrs. 
Boulanger  and  Maurouard,  in  a  long  and  troublesome 
Jtoyage*  had  reconnoitred  all  the  eastern  coast ;  all  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  the  soil  had  been  collected  by  my  colleagues  and 
myself.  Nothing,  therefore,  now  detained  us  on  these  shores, 
but  the  expectation  of  being  joined  by  the  Naturalist,  and 
she  did  not  appear:  at  length  it  was  decided  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  wait  longer,  and  on  the  12th  of  July,  we  set  sail  to 
Lhenb'nh,  to  reconnoitre  Endracht  Land. 

On  the  same  day  we  doubled  a  large  cape,  which  forms 
the  N.  E.  point  of  the  great  bay  of  Sea-dogs,  and  which, 
appeared  like  a  great  bastion  :  we  called  it  Cape  Cuvier,  in 
honour  of  the  learned  naturalist  of  that  name. 

'  From  the  J 4th  to  the  15th  of  July,  we  for  the  fourth  time 
passed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn:  the  thermometer  remained 
at  trom  15  to  18°,  and  the  barometer  at  from  2S1 1*  to  281 3* 
The  part  of  the  land  which  we  now  lengthened,  was  like  the 
rest  of  these  shores,  naked,  barren,  low,  level,  sandy,  and  of 
a  whitish  colour.  I  he  15th  at  noon,  we  thought  ourselves 
to  be  about  22°  17'  south,  1 10°  46(  east  longitude. 

From  the  ,18th  to  the  22d,  wc  were  in  sight  of  Kins-  Wil¬ 
liam’s  river,  which  does  not  on  any  account  deserve  the  con¬ 
sequence  one  might  be  tempted  to  attach  to  it  from  the  old 
chaits  of  this  part  of  New  Holland.  The  mouth  of  if  is 
narrow,  and  barred  by  reefs,  impeded  by  rocks,  and  from 
the  direction  it  seemed  to  take,  made  me  think  that  it  was 
only  a  sort  of  canal,  like  all  the  other  supposed  rivers  of  this 
continent,  through  which  the  waters  of  the  sea  penetrated 
more  or  less  into  the  interior  of  the  lands.  Besides,  we  did 
not  observe  any  change  in  the  colour  of  the  waves  ;  at  its 
mouth  wc  experienced  no  sort  of  current  as  we  lay  off  this 
canal  or  river,  and  the  continent  shewed  us  the  same  appear* 
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ance  of  sterility  and  monotony,  which  I  have  so  often  beeu 
obliged  to  present  to  the  reader. 

The  environs  of  the  cape  N.  W.  of  New  Holland,  of  which 
we  had  a  sight  on  the  SSd  of  July,  bore  the  same-  barren 
aspect:  this  we  named  Murat.  A-head  of  this  cape  pro¬ 
jects  a  long  reef,  against  which  the  sea  broke  with  great 
force.  To  the  north,  and,  as  we  may  say,  on  the  same  line, 
are  seven  sandy  islands,  low  and  barren,  which  were  called 
the  isles  of  11 1 volt,  in  remembrance  of  the  celebrated  battle 
of  that  name.  These  isles  are  but  small,  the  largest  being’ 
not  njorc  than  three  leagues  in  length  ;  but  they  are  easily 
reconnoitred  by  navigators,  and  their  situation  a-head  of  the 
great  cape  Murat,  gives  them  a  more  particular  degree  of 
importance. 

Immediately  beyond  this  cape  and  these  isles,  the  Land 
of  De  Witt  begins,  Our  labours  and  dangers  on  this  nevy 
theatre  will  be  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter, 


CHAP.  VIII.  ' 


hand  of  De  Wilt. 

\From  the  23  l  of  ‘July  to  the  1  Oth  of  August,  1801.'] 

ALL  that  part  of  New  Holland,  which  from  the  cape 
N.  W.  extends  as  far  as  the  cape  N,  of  this  vast  continent, 
is  comprised  generally  under  the  name  of  theLand  of  de  Witt, 
including  also  about  10°  of  latitude  by  15°  of  longitude  ;  it 
was  first  discovered,  according  to  general  opinion,  by  Wil¬ 
liam  de  Witt,  a  Dutch  navigator,  who  gave  it  his  name  ; 
but  the  precise  time  is  not  generally  ascertained  :  some  make 
it  as  far  back  as  the  year  16i6;  others  bring  it  to  the  yegr 
1G2S,  or  even  to  1G28.  This  last  date  is  also  said  to  have 
been  the  time  when  the  shipwreck  of  Vianen  happened  on 
this  coast.  ♦  In  1699,  Dam  pier  appeared  on  these  shores; 
but  repelled  by  the  same  obstacles  that  so  soon  multiplied 
around  us,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  them.  At  length, 
in  the  year  1705,  three  Dutch  ships  were  sent  from  Timqr 
to  reconnoitre  the  Land  of  de  Witt,  and  Diemen’s  Land 
to  the  north  ;  but  the  account  of  this  last  voyage  never  having 
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!>con  published,  all  ihe  particulars  are  yet  unknown.  It 
appears  only,  that  it  is  to  this  enterprise  that  we  are  indebted 
for  the  very  imperfect  accounts  from  which  this  part  of 
New  Holland  is  pointed  out  in  the  charts.  From  this  epoch, 
a  century  had  passed  away  since  any  European- vessel  had 
appeared  in  these  seas,  and  we  shall  soon  be  able  to  judge, 
that  it  was  not  without  reason,  that  voyagers  had  so  long 
abandoned  so  dangerous  a  navigation. 

On  the  2od  of  July,  we  passed  in  sight  of  a  low  barren 
island,  about  three  leagues  in  length,  which  was  called  isle 
LTIermitc,  from  the  brave  sea  officer  of  that  name. 

V  From  the  23d  to  the  25th  there  was  but  little  wind,  and 
sometimes  dead  calms,  which  prevented  us  making  much 
way,  and  the  currents  drove  us  so  far  from  the  lands,  that 
wc  no  longer  had  them  in  sight.  The  temperature  of  the 
sea  on  the  surface,  was  at  that  time  at  l^0°  of  Reaumur,  and 
numerous  animals  multiplied  beneath  the  waves.  For  inde¬ 
pendent  of  a  prodigious  number  of  Medusa?,  Sal  pas,  Por- 
pites,  &c.  we  were  surrounded  by  fish  of  many  different 
kinds,  particularly  Balistes,  Chetodous,  C lu pea;,  &c.  which 
wc  may  place  at  the  head  of  equatorial  fish.  Our  ship 
was  every  instant  surrounded  by  large  sharks,  and  whales 
and  tortoises  were  seen  in  gjreat  numbers  :  we  also  observed 
two  new  species  of  sea-serpents,  one  of  which  was  from  8  to 
10  feet  long,  of  a  green  colour  spotted  with  red  and  brown  ; 
the  other  was  only  from  3  to  4  feet  in  length,  of  a  darker 
green,  and  distinguished  by  large  spots  of  yellow, and  black 
on  the  back. 

.  On  the  27lh,  we  were  in  sight  of  a  small  cluster  of  islands, 
w  hich  were  named  Forestier’s  Archipelago,  in  honour  of  the 
minister  at  the  head  of  the  first  division  of  the  naval  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  administration.  These  isles,  which  wc  have 
since  reconnoitred  in  a  more  particular  manner,  are  a  small 
distance  from  Rosemary  island,  and  the  archipelago  of 
Dam  pier.  We  reckoned  six  principal  ones,  neither  of  which 
were  more  than  3  or  4  leagues  in  length;  (hey  were  generally 
low  and  barren,  like  those  of  kivoli ;  but  one  of  them, which 
we  called  Depuch  Island,  and  which  lies  in  20 ° 35'  30"  lati- 
t  ude,  and  in  115°  12'  50"  longitude,  appeared  to  be  deserv- 
i  ng  of  being  noticed  in  a  more  particular  manner;  our 
commander,  consequently  sent  M.  Rousard  with  the  long¬ 
boat,  but  though  permission  was  earnestly  entreated,  none  of 
the  naturalists  were  permitted  to  go  on  shore, 

M.  Ronsard  returned  on  board  the  next  day  about  ten 
o’clock  he  reported  that  the  island  Depuch  was  not  above 
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4  or  5  miles  in  length  ;  that  the  lauding  was  easy  for  a  boat ; 
and  that,  from  several  marks  of  the  tide  on  the  rocks,  the 
maximum  of  their  variations  seemed  to  be  about  25  feet,  &c. 

From  the  aspect  alone  of  this  island,  it  was  easy  to  per* 
ceive  that  it  was  of  a  different  nature  from  all  those  we  had 
already  seen  ; ,  the  lands  were  higher,  and  the  shape  of  these 
high  lands  more  decided;  as  we  approached  nearer,  the  dif¬ 
ference  was  still  more  to  be  observed.  Instead  of  that  length 
of  level  coast,  without  any  eminence  or  elevation  on  this 
island,  we  saw  pointed  rocks,  standing  alone,  which  re¬ 
sembling  so  many  needles,  seemed  darting  out  of  the  surface 
of  the  land.  I  bis  island  was  entirely  volcanic;  prisms  of 
basalt,  generally  with  five  sides,  and  heaped  one  on  another, 
laying  most  on  their  angles,  constituted  the  entire  mass 
of  the  soil.  In  one  place,  standing  upright  tike  walls  of  hewn 
stone;  in  other  places,  might  be  seen  a  sort  of  basaltic  pave¬ 
ment,  similar  to  those  of  the  famous  Giant’s  Causeway.  In 
some  places  are  to  be  seen  excavations  more  or  less  deep,  where 
the  waters  from  the  adjoining  parts  collect  together,  and  thus 
form  so  many  natural  cisterns,  in  each  of  which  our  people 
found  a  small  quantity  of  excellent  ferruginous  water.  Jn 
these  humid  parts,  vegetation  was  more  active ;  we  might 
here  see  many  beautiful  shrubs,  and  some  larger  trees,  mak¬ 
ing  very  pleasant  little  groves  ;  the  rest  of  the  islahd  being 
of  a  different  character,  presented  a  coup  d’esil  as  different. 
Among  these  confused  heaps  of  lava  there  is  an  absolute 
sterility;  and  the  black  colour  ot  the  volcanic  rocks  add 
to  the  melancholy  aspect  and  monotony  of  this  little  island. 
Walking  is  here  very  uncomfortable,  on  account  of  the  ba¬ 
saltic  prisms,  which  laying  horizontally  on  the  ground, 
present  their  sharp  projecting  angles  upwards.  “  The 
colour  of  this  basalt,”  according  to  the  account  of  my 
esteemed  friend  Depuch,  who  had  several  specimens  in 
bis  possession,  “  is  of  a  bluish  grey;  its  contexture  is 
very  compact,  the  grain  fine,  and  apparently  petro-silieeous, 
or  of  a  transparent  yellow  ;  little  brilliant  and  irregular  waves 
are  dispersed  through  the  whole  mass ;  it  makes  no  effer¬ 
vescence  with  acids,  and  does  not  sensibly  affect  the  magnetic 
needle  ;  its  exterior  part  experienced  something  of  an  alter¬ 
ation  produced  by  the  ferruginous  particles.  This  d«com- 
sition  docs  not  extend  ordinarily  to  any  great  depth.” 

M.  Romsard  supposed,  from  the  general  conformation  and 
colour  of  part  of  the  neighbouring  continent,  that  it  was  of 
a  similar  nature,  And  also  volcanic.  This  would  certainly 
have  been  so  much  the  more  important  to  .ascertain,  as,  till 
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that  time  we  had  seen  nothing  of  the  kind  on  the  shores  of 
New  Holland,  and  we  have  not  since  found  any  produc¬ 
tion  of  the  sort ;  but  our  commander  paying  little  attention 
to  a  phenomenon  which,  however,  belongs  essentially  to  the 
geography  of  New  Holland,  gave  orders  for  us  to  continue 
our  course. 

Depuch  Island  is  the  most  western  of  those  which  consti¬ 
tute  the  archipelago  of  Forestier,  and  is  also  one  of  the 
smallest ;  but  its  volcanic  nature  gives  it  a  more  particular 
degree  of  importance.  It  is  not  constantly  inhabited  :  but  it 
seems  that  the  savages  of  the  main  land  sometimes  pass  over, 
for  M.  Ronsard  found  some  remains  of  fires  that  had  for¬ 
merly  been  made  on  the  ground,  and  some  pieces  of  basalt 
newly  broken,  which  must  have  been  done  by  some  human 
effort.  Only  one  quadruped  was  seen,  which  seemed  to  be 
a  dog,  a  conjecture  so  much  the  more  probable,  as  this  ani¬ 
mal  is  frequently  found  in  every  part  of  the  neighbouring 
continent.  One  of  the  seamen  also  thought  he  saw  a  small 
kangaroo.  The  birds  consist  of  only  a  few  kinds  of  fly¬ 
catchers  and  water-fowls  :  we  also  saw  a  grey  serpent,  about 
five  feet  in  length,  of  the  Boa  kind.  There  werenumerous 
kinds  of  ants,  grasshoppers,  crickets,  and  particularly  a 
small  species  of  flies,  which  from  their  great  numbers  were 
very  troublesome  to  our  people.  Among  the  shells  we  must 
mention  a  beautiful  species  of  Pyrule  (Pyrula  Eospila,  N.), 
which  is  elegantly  adoVned  with  small  blue  spots. 

Behind  Forestiet’s  archipelago,  the  continental  lands 
seemed  to  form  a.  great  bay,  which  we  also  named  Fores- 
tier’s  Bay. 

On  the  28th  of  July,  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening 
we  discovered  a  large  shallow',  which  we  had  some  difficulty 
in  avoiding  ;  the  sea  broke  over  it  with  much  force,  and  the 
soundings  had  decreased  so  rapidly  as  we  approached,  that 
in  a  few  moments  we  drew  less  than  eight  fathom  water : 
we  named  this  shallow  after  the  Geographer. 

On  the  same  day  we  had  sight  of  land  at  different  points  : 
these  lands  appeared  less  elevated  than  those  we  had  seen  on 
the  preceding  days ;  and  although  we  were  sailing  in  only 
ten  fathom  water,  we  could  scarcely  perceive  them  from  the 
deck  of  the  ship.  We,  nevertheless,  distinguished  here  and 
there  some  large  columns  of  smoke^  which  convinced  us 
that  these  melancholy  shores  were  inhabited. 

On  the  30th,  in  about  19° S3'  S.  and  about  Il6°31' 45"  we 
discovered  a  low  sandy  island,  which  we  named  the  Isle 

FERON.]  O 
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Bedoqt,  in  honour  of  the  brave  officer  of  (hat  name,  who 
sustained  on  board  theTyger  one  of  the  most  glorious  com¬ 
bats  which  the  French  navy  can  boast. 

On  the  31st  we  again  had  sight  of  land,  which  we  were 
soon  obliged  to  abandon  on  account  of  the  shallows,  which 
were  perfectly  similar  to  those  on  the  preceding  evening,  and 
were  only  distinguished  above  the  waves  by  a  bluish  line: 
We  also  saw  here  some  columns  of  smoke. 

On  the  1st  of  August  we  met  with  a  violent  storm,  during 
which  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  some  Medusa?  of 
an  amazing  size,  most  of  them  being  near  two  feet  in  diame¬ 
ter,  and  weighing  fifty  or  sixty  pounds.  Several  species  of 
the  same  kind  furnished  us  some  valuable  observations  for 
the  history  of  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea. 

At  this  time  we  found  ourselves  in  eighteen  degrees  south 
latitude,  and  consequently  near  the  equator  ;  and  notwith¬ 
standing  the  temperature  in  these  latitudes  was  scarcely 
from  14°  to  17°  of  Reaumur,  which  gives  a  mean  term  less 
than  that  which  we  had  taken  in  corresponding  latitudes  in 
the  northern  hemisphere. 

The  barometer,  on  the  contrary,  remained  at  from  2S1 21 
to  28 ‘31,  which  gave  a  mean  term  warmer  than  that  which 
the  same  instrument  had  given  in  corresponding  northern 
latitudes. 

At  this  same  epoch,  we  had  also  the  opportunity  of  con¬ 
firming  from  our  own  experience,  a  valuable  remark  of 
Dampier,  on  the  atmospheric  variations  of  these  climates  : 
strong  winds  arose  from  midnight  till  about  six  in  the  morn¬ 
ing,  blew  fresh  part  of  the  day,  began  to  cabn  towards  the 
evening,  and  during  the  night  were  succeeded  by  a  dead 
dim.  These  singular  circumstances  in  the  meteorology  of 
these  latitudes  add  much  to  the  dangers  of  reconnoitring  them, 
particularly  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

Similar  observations  will  also  apply  to  the  general  serenity 
of  the  atmosphere  in  these  regions.  Never,  indeed,  had  the 
sky  appeared  so  clear,  so  entirely  free  from  vapours  and  hu¬ 
midity.  This  phenomenon  did  not  escape  the  observation 
of  the  celebrated  navigator  I  have  just  mentioned.  “  From 
the  time  of  our  departure  from  the  bay  of  Sea-dogs,”  says 
Dampier,  ‘£  we  had  always  fine  weather,  and  this  continued 
for  some  time,  the  sky  being  all  the  while  perfectly  clear  and 
serene,  and  without  a  single  cloud.” 

Tliesc  meterological  observations  I  shall  not  enlarge  upon 
here;  we  shall  return  to  them  iu  another  place,  where  we 
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shall  find  them  in  an  extraordinary  manner  connected  with 
the  natural  history  of  the  vast  continent  which  makes  so 
great  a  part  of  our  subject. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  during  the  whole  day,  we  sailed  in 
very  shallow  water ;  however,  we  did  not  see  the  lands, 
even  when  night  drew  near,  which  induced  our  commander 
to  continue  the  course  towards  them  ;  but  about  ten  o’clock  at 
night,  the  appearance  of  a  great  fire  on  the  coast,  made  ns 
sensible  of  our  danger  ;  we  hastened  to  tack  about,  and  lay 
to,  the  rest  of  the  night. 

On  the  4th,  we  were  constantly  in  sight  of  land,  but 
obliged  to  keep  at  a  great  distance  because  of  the  shallows.; 
indeed,  often  our  lead  drew  but  8,  7,  6,  and  even  5  fathom, 
which  compelled  us  to  keep  away.  The  lands  which  we 
had  in  sight,  though  they  were  generally  low,  level,  sandy, 
and  whitish,  seemed,  however,  not  so  barren  as  all  those 
we  had  successively  reconnoitred  before,  and  the  other  side 
the  downs  was  pleasantly  shaded  by  a  curtain  of  verdure, 
and  diversified  with  shrubs.  These  shores  appeared  to  have 
more  numerous  inhabitants,  and  if  we  might  judge  from  the 
muliplicity  of  fires  that  were  alight  on  the  coast,  and  by 
their  spreading  to  a  distance,  we  might  have  supposed  them 
to  be  so  many  forests  on  fire.  On  this  point  the  coast  forms  a 
large  bay,  which  we  called  Gulf  Laplace,  from  the  celebrated 
scholar  of  that  name,  to  whom  natural  history  and  astronomy 
are  indebted  for  so  many  useful  and  valuable  discoveries. 

On  the  5th  we  discovered  another  group  of  small  sandy 
islands,  but  nevertheless  covered  with  some  verdure,  which  we 
named  the  Lacepede  Isles.  These  isles,  of  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  elsewhere,  have  four  principal,  which  are  situated 
a  little  distance  from  the  continent ;  the  largest  has  not 
more  than  three  leagues  in  length,  they. develop  themselves 
from  the  north  to  the  south  on  a  line  of  more  than  twelve 
miles  in  breadth.  The  situation  of  the  vessel  at  noon  was 
about  16°  43'  30",  and  in  the  longitude  of  119°  33'  30". 

From  the  Lacepede  Isles  projects  a  long  reef  and  im¬ 
mense  sand-banks,  which  we  named  the  Whale  Shoals,  on 
account  of  the  great  number  of  those  animals  which  we  found 
there  :  we  saw  also  during  the  day,  quantities  of  Molusques, 
various  fish  and  sea-serpents.  Our  collection  was  considerably 
increased  by  numerous  species  of  each  of  these  classes  of 
animals. 

To  the  north  of  the  Lacepede  Isles,  appears  a  large  white 
clifted  cape,  which  we  called  Cape  Borda,  from  the  great 
geometrist,  who  by  the  perfection  to  which  he  brought  the 
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reflective -circle,  acquired  to  himself  such  due  honours  from 
the  grateful  recollection  of  navigators  of  every  country. 

Cape  Borda  is  situated  about  16°  36'  south  latitude,  and 
120°  8'  longitude  east  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 

The  7th  of  August,  we  found  ourselves  very  near  the 
continental  coast.  It  appeared  to  us  at  this  point  extremely 
low,  sterile,  and  sandy.  There  was  a  small  deep  bay, 
which  we  called  Berthond  Bay,  from  the  estimable  artist 
to  whom  the  navy  owes  its  best  chronometers. 

The  north  point  of  this  bay  is  formed  by  a  very  large 
cape,  which  we  named  Cape  Mollieu.  Here  all  at  once  the 
coast  changes  its  direction,  to  turn  more  to  the  east. 

In  front  of  Cape  Mollieu  is  a  small  island,  and  several 
sand-banks,  which  we  saw  very  near  on  the  8th  ;  we  called 
them  the  Geographic  isles  and  banks,  from  the  name  of  the  ves¬ 
sel,  which  would  be  the  first  to  make  them  known  to  Europe. 

The  9th  and  the  10th  of  August  we  lengthened  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  islands,  which  we  named  the  Archipelago  Cham- 
pagny  ;  all  the  isles  of  which  it  is  composed,  are  sterile 
and  chalky  ;  the  greater  part  of  them  present  a  bizarre  and 
picturesque  conformation  ;  one  of  them  particularly  remark¬ 
able  for  its  form,  which  perfectly  resembles  a  bowl  reversed. 
We  gave  it  the  name  of  Freycinet  Isle,  from  those  two 
much  esteemed  brothers  to  whom  our  expedition  was 
indebted  for  so  many  useful  labours.  It  is  easily  distinguish¬ 
able  from  all  the  other  isles,  not  only  by  its  singular  form, 
but  also  by  its  height  being  greater. 

Not  far  from  the  Isle  Freycinet,  there  is  another  which 
presents  the  appearance  of  the  top  of  an  immense  edifice, 
and  which  we  named  the  Isle  Lucas,  in  honour  of  the  cap¬ 
tain  of  the  vessel,  who  signalized  himself  in  the  engagement 
of  the  Redoubtable  against  the  Victory. 

Some  other  islands  of  this  archipelago  received  the  names 
of  the  Isle  Forbin,  the  Isle  Commerson,  the  Isle  Aguesseau, 
the  Isle  Dugueslin,  &c.  &c. 

All  the  isles  of  the  Archipelago  Champagny  are  small ; 
the  largest  of  them  is  little  more  than  three  leagues  ih  length, 
and  we  counted  fifteen  or  sixteen,. of  which  several  were 
scarcely  half  a  league.  The  continental  coast  which  is  dis¬ 
cernible  beyond  these  islands,  represents  the  same  uniform, 
tiresome,  and  invariable  picture  of  sterility. 

Every  part  of  the  sea  hereabouts  abounds  with  fish,  and 
our  collections  were  increased  by  numerous  species  of  Ba- 
listes,  Cbetodoas,  .Lopkies,  crustaceous  productions,  and  soft 
zoophytes, 
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The  11th,  in  about  14°  47'  50"  of  south  latitude,  and 
122°  11'  32'' east  longitude,  we  discovered  another  group  of 
islands,  before  which  we  came  to  anchor.  .4n  officer  was 
immediately  sent  to  reconnoitre  it  nearer,  and  to  seek  a  land¬ 
ing  place;  but  in  vain  did  M.  de  Montbazan  prolong  his 
stay  to  explore  these  for  nidable  isles  ;  he  found  them  defend¬ 
ed  at  every  point  by  long  chains  of  shoals,  against  which 
the  sea  broke  with  violence,  and  which  did  not  leave  any 
passage  between  them.  These  islands  are  of  the  number  of 
ten  or  twelve,  and  make  a  part  of  the  great  north  west 
archipelago,  of  which  we  shall  speak  hereafter  more  in 
detail.  They  were  called  the  Arcole  Islands,  and  the  most 
remarkable  among  them  received  the  names  of  Colbert,  Isle 
Buffon,lsle  Desaix,  IsleTheraudien,  Isle  Bernouille,  &c.  &c. 

During  the  time  that  we  were  anchored  off  the  ^  Arcole 
Islands,  we  found  from  the  difference  of  the  soundings  that 
the  tide  rose  from  20  to  25  feet,  an  observation  which  seem¬ 
ed  to  confirm  that  of  M,  de  Ronsard  at  the  Isle  Depucb, 
and  which  is  also  in  agreement  with  that  of  Dampier.  That 
celebrated  navigator,  as  we  have  been  told,  must  have  been 
the  victim  of  these  extraordinary  tides,  his  vessel  being 
high  and  dry  at  the  same  place,  where  the  evening  before  he 
had  five  fathoms  water.  This  circumstance  adds  considerably 
to  the  danger  of  the  navigation  in  these  seas,  and  seems  to 
be  the  principal  cause  of  the  violent  currents  which  are 
here  experienced. 

The  12th,  we  continued  to  lengthen  the  great  archipelago, 
which  we  had  reconnoitred  at  all  points  the  evening  before. 
It  presented  an  aspect  altogether  the  most  whimsical,  and 
savage,  at  all  parts  raising  itself  in  a  thousand  different 
shapes  of  sandy,  feterile,  and  chalky  isles,  many  of  them  re¬ 
sembling  immense  antique  tombs ;  some  of  them  appear 
united  by  chains  of  reefs,  others  protected  by  immense  sand¬ 
banks,  and  all  that  one  could  see  of  the  continent,  displayed 
the  same  sterility,  and  the  same  monotony  of  colour  and 
appearance. 

In  the  midst  of  these  numerous  islands,  there  is  not  any 
thing  lo  delight  the  mind.  The  soil  is  naked,  the  ardent 
sky  seems  always  clear  and  without  clouds.  The  waves  are 
scarcely  agitated,  except  by  the  nocturnal  tempests  of  which 
we  have  spoken :  man  seems  to  fly  from  these  ungrateful 
shores,  not  a  part  of  which,  at  least  as  far  as  we  could  dis¬ 
tinguish,  had  the  smallest  traces  of  his  presence.  The 
dismayed  and  astonished  navigator  turns  away  his  eyes, 
fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  these  unhappy  isles  and 
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hideous  Solitudes,  surrounded  as  he  views  them  with  eon- 
tinnal  dangers  ■,  and  when  he  reflects  that  these  inhospitable 
*hores  border  those  of  the  archipelago  of  Asia,  on  which 
riaiore  has  lavished  blessings  and  treasures,  he  can  scarcely 
conceive  how  so  vast  a  sterility  could  be  produced  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  such  great  fecundity.  In  vain  would  he 
seek  the  cause  from  the  ordinary  laws  of  nature,  the  true 
principle  of  a  contrariety  which  "he  cannot  discover,  nor 
even  conjecture  ;  but  this  is  not  the  only  phenomenon  in  the 
natural  construction  of  New  Holland,  and  we  shall  find  the 
same  subjects  tor  astonishment  and  meditation  in  each  of  the 
various  parts  of  the  history  of  this  vast  continent. 

The  1 3th  of  August,  we  continued  tokngt  hen  the  archipelago 
N.  W  ,  passing  successively  fifteen  or  twenty  larger  or  smaller 
islands,  absolutely  resembling  those  we  bad  seen  the  preced¬ 
ing  days,  and  which  we  named  Isle  Forbin,  Isle  William 
leii.  Isle  Suffrein,  Isle  Berthier,  Isle  Tournefort,  Isle  Cor- 
visart,  Isle  Jussieu,  &c.  &c.  We  may  see  in  the  large  chart 
oi  New  Holland  every  thing  which  may  concern  the  exact 
or  relative  positions  of  these  numerous  isles,  and  M.  L, 
J'reycinet  in  his  nautical  account,  will  give  ail  the  details  of 
their  situations. 

The  1 4tb,  we  continued  to  range  near  the  coast,  which 
seemed  to  make  a  part  of  the  archipelago,  every  where 
bordered  with  reefs  and  quick-sands,  against  which  the  sea 
struck  w  ith  violence,  and  varied  itself  as  it  were  in  sheafe  of 
foam. 

“  Object®  salsa,  spumant  aspergine  eautea” 

Virgil’s  jEneid. 

Never  was  such  a  spectacle  before  presented  to  our  ob¬ 
servation,  u  These  breakers,”  says  M.  Boulanger  in  his 
journal,  “  seem  to  form  several  parallel  lines  at  the  shore, 
and  little  distant  one  from  the  other,  above  which  the  waves 
are  seen  raising  themselves,  successively  breaking  with  great 
b  .  y,  and  forming  a  horrible  cascade  of  about  15  leagues  in 
length. 

We  navigated  at  this  time  in  the  midst  of  shallows  ;  the 
lead  found  only  at  times  six  fathoms.  Then,  though  more 
distant  from  the  land,  we  were  not  out  of  sight  of  it .  At 
noon  the  calm  having  become  settled,  the  currents  drove  us 
against  the  reefs  ;  we  let  go  an  anchor,  in  which  we  lay  until 
srx  in  the  evening.  It  was  not  until  after  we  had  anchored, 
that  we  could  reconnoitre  the  extent  of  the  dangers  we  had 
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just  escaped.  The  current  formed  two  knots,  and  we  were  close 
upon  that  horrible  chain  of  rocks  which  I  have  just  de¬ 
scribed.  This  part  of  New  Holland  is  truly  frightful;  all 
the  islands  that  wc  could  reconnoitre,  presented  alike  hi¬ 
deous  characters  of  sterility.  The  more  considerable  amon<r 
"  tiiera?  were  named  Isle  Mollieu,  Isle  Monge,  Isle  Laplace, 
Isle  Cassini,  See.  &c. 

During  the  whole  of  the  day  on  the  15th,  we  continued  to 
sail  in  the  midst  of  shallows  and  sand-banks,  compelled  re¬ 
peatedly  to  tack,  and  avoiding  one  danger  only  to  fall  into 
another. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  of  this  navigation,  our 
perilous  situation  did  not  deter  M.  Lesueur  and  myself  from 
our  usual  labours,  and  this  day  was  marked  by  a  discovery 
of  some  value,  a  new  genus  offish  (Balistapodus  Witfen=F 
N .)  something  resembling  the  Balistes,  but  differing  bybeinv 
totally  without  the  ventral  bladder  :  this  peculiarity  makes 
them  the  first  specimen  of  a  new  order  in  tlie  Ichthyological 
system  of  my  celebrated  master,  M.  de  Lacepede.  'This 
learned  naturalist  does  not  confine  himself,  in  his  general 
classification  of  fish,  to  give  all  the  species  known" to  this 
day,  but  rising  to  considerations  more  philosophic  and 
general,  he  compares  all  the  particular  agreements  in  the 
organization  of  these  animals,  determines^all  the  possible 
combinations  of  the  principal  of  their  exterior  organs,  and 
afterwards  analyzing  all  these  combinations  which  were 
hitherto  known,  he  from  thence  deduces  the  existence,  or  at 
least  the  possibility  of  the  existence  of  those,  which  to  us 
are  still  without  example  in  nature;  thus,  anticipating 
both  time  and  experience,  he  dares  in  his  descriptions,  de¬ 
termine  the  place  whicli  each  of  these  unknown  groups  will 
one  day  occupy.  His  great  work  on  the  subject  offish  in 
general  was  not  then  finished,  and,  on  these  distant  shores 
many  of  his  bold  conceptions  were  realized. 

On  the :16th,  during  the  night,  there  arose  a  strong  wind 
tioin  the  E.  S.  £.  which  forced  us  to  set  sail  at  day-break  * 
this  wind  continued  tiil  the  18th;  but  we  had  finished  recon¬ 
noitring  the  grand  archipelago  of  the  N.  W.  called  Bona¬ 
parte  Archipelago,  in  honour  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  our 
native  country,  and  the  august  protector  of  our  expedition. 

At  this  period  our  privations  lay  very  heavy  on  us  ;  the 
detestable  food  to  which  we  had  been  reduced  ever  since  our 
departure  from  the  Isle  of  France,  had  affected  the  health 
even  of  the  most  robust  among  us  ;  the  scurvy  increased  its 
ravages,  and  many  of  our  seamen  were  much  afflicted,  a 
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melancholy  presage  of  the  evils  which  this  scourge  was  sooa 
to  bring  upon  us. 

Our  allowance  of  water  began  to  fail,  and  wre  had  arrived 
at  the  sad  certainly  of  the  utter  impossibility  of  taking  in 
any  on  these  shores. 

The  time  of  the  change  of  the  monsoons  approached,  and 
the  hurricanes  which  always  follow  must  of  necessity  be 
avoided  ;  in  short,  -  it  was  requisite  to  procure  us  a  new 
chaloupe,  to  effect  our  reunion  with  the  Naturalist,  &c. 

All  these  considerations  determined  the  commander  to 
finish  his  researches  on  the.  Land  of  De  Witt,  at  the  same 
place  where  the  great  archipelago,  called  after  Bonaparte, 
terminates,  that  is  to  say,  in  15°  \o  south  latitude,  and 
125°  SO'  east  longitude,  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 


CHAP.  IX. 


Length  of  oar  Stay  at  Timor. 

[From  the  18 th  of  August  to  the  1  3th  of  November ,  1&01.J 

TWO  days  after  we  had  left  the  barren  shores  of  New 
Holland,  we  observed  the  high  mountains  of  Timor.  Three 
tier  of  lofty  rocks  parallel  to  the  length  of  the  island,  formed 
a  triple  amphitheatre,  the  last  gradations  of  which  lay  back 
into  the  interior  of  the  lands,  which  were  by  much  the  most 
elevated.  The  form  of  these  mountains,  though  high,  was 
not  rugged,  but  lengthened  progressively  and  uniformly, 
and  the  lofty  summits  regularly  descended  insensibly  by 
slight  undulations  which  continued  down  to  the  sea  beach. 

All  the  other  side  of  those  mountains  were  covered  with 
natural  vegetation  ;  and  the  vallies  might  be  described  as  so 
many  extensive  forests  of  verdure,  above  which  appeared 
in  every  direction  the  lofty  tops  of  cocoa  trees,  arcka, 
&c.  the  beautiful  productions  ofcquinoxial  climates. 

We  quickly  passed  the  shores  of  Amarassi,  and  were  soon 
it  th«  mouth  of  the  strait  which  forms,  with  Timor,  the 
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isle  Rotti  (Piilii  Rotte)  more  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  the 
women  than  for  its  mines  of  copper.  On  the  21st  of  August, 
in  the  morning,  we  crossed  this  strait,  and  doubling  the  north 
pointof  the  small  island,  Landou  (Piilii  Laendoe),  which  in  the 
maps,  is,  with  many  others,  confounded  with  Rotti,  we  disco¬ 
vered  the  entrance  ofanother  strait  which  forms  the  isle  Simao 
(Piilii  Simawii),  by  bending  towards  the  western  point  of 
Timor.  In  two  hours  we  cast  anchor  in  the  middle  of  this 
strait,  and  opposite  a  fine  bay  which  belonged  to  the  island 
of  Simao.  Probably  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  more 
beautiful  and  picturesque  situation  than  that  which  we  then 
enjoyed  :  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  the  lands,  we  seemed 
as  if  in  the  middle  of  a  beautiful  lake,  on  every  side  clothed 
with  the  richest  colours.  Numerous  and  various  kinds  of 
fish,  the  happy  inhabitants  of  these  peaceful  waters,  multi¬ 
plied  their  species  in  the  waves,  and  on  whichever  side  we 
turned  our  eyes,  the  picture  of  the  most  amazing  fecundity 
seemed  to  be  renewed  with  additional  charm  and  interest. 
IIow  great  was  the  contrast  between  the  beauties  of  such  a 
situation,  and  the  steril  and  monotonous  neighbouring  shores 
north-west  of  New  Holland  ! 

As  soon  as  we  had  cast  anchor,  M.  H.  Freycinet  went  with 
the  long-boat  to  Coupang  (Kiipang),  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Dutch  at  Timor.  It  was  necessary  to  present  our  pass¬ 
ports  to  the  governor  of  the  country,  and  to  take  a  pilot  to 
conduct  us  to  anchorage  in  the  bay  of  Babao,  on  the  south 
coast  of  which  is  situated  the  town  of  Coupang.  M.  H. 
Freycinet  did  not  return  to  the  ship  till  the  next  day.  Hein- 
formed  us  that  he  had  experienced  many  difficulties  from  the 
different  kings  of  the  country,  who  not  having  any  know¬ 
ledge  of  our  nation,  confounded  us  with  their  enemies  the 
English,  and  for  a  long  time  opposed  our  entrance  into  the 
bay.  Ibis  officer  also  told  us,  that  the  island  abounded  in 
provisions  and  fresh  stores  of  every  kind,  and  that  we  might 
procure  them  at  a  very  cheap  price. 

The  pilot,  who  soon  came  on  board,  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  native  of  the  environs  of  Bourdeaux;  he  was  a  gunner  in 
the  Dutch  company’s  service,  and  had  resided  in  these  dis¬ 
tant  regions  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  He  related  to  ns,  that 
some  years  before,  tbe  English  having  conquered  Timor, 
had  by  their  violence  and  oppression  forced  the  inhabitants 
to  take  up  arms  againt  them:  that  the  fort  Concord,  into 
which  they  had  retreated,  having  been  taken  by  assault, 
seventy  or  eighty  Englishmen  had  been  cut  in  pieces  and 
•aten  by  the  savage  Malays  :  that  from  that  moment  tbe 
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most  implacable  hatred  had  subsisted  among  the  whole  of 
the  Malay  nation  towards  the  English,  and  towards  all  that 
could  remind  them  of  these  conquerors. 

While  our  old  countryman  was  relating  these  particulars, 
we  were  employed  in  getting  under  weigh,  when  we  imme¬ 
diately  set  sail  to  leave  the  strait  of  Simao,  and  proceed  to 
the  roadstead  near  Coupang.  Nothing  could  be  more  plea¬ 
sant  than  this  short  voyage  :  between  Timor  and  Simao  the 
channel  is  but  two  leagues  in  width,  so  that  we  were  at  a 
pretty  equal  distance  from  these  islands,  and  perfectly  distin¬ 
guished  the  two  shores.  Each  cape  which  we  doubled  changed 
the  scene  and  varied  the  landscape,  presenting  to  our  sight  a 
difference  in  the  prospect  ;  but  every  change  was  delightful 
and  beautifully  romanlic  and  picturesque.  At  seven  o’clock 
in  the  evening  we  moored  in  the  roadstead  of  Coupang,  op¬ 
posite  fort  Concord. 

On  the  following  day,  which  «  as  the  23d  of  August,  we 
went  in  a  body  to  pay  our  first  visit  to  M.  Lofstett,  governor 
general  of  the  island  of  Timor,  and  the  archipelago  belong¬ 
ing  to  it  :  be  received  us  with  extreme  politeness,  and  offered 
ns  every  accommodation  we  could  possibly  desire.  From 
that  very  day  two  large  houses  were  appropriated  for  us : 
the  commander,  with  the  geographer  and  the  astronomer, 
Messrs.  Petit  and  Lesueur,  took  possession  of  one  of  them, 
and  all  the  naturalists  were  accommodated  in  the  other. 

We  are  now  corue  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  epochs  of 
our  voyage.  No  country  perhaps  is  more  interesting  to 
know,  and  is  at  the  same  time  so  little  known  as  the  great 
island  of  Timor.  Placed  by  nature  in  the  midst,  of  equi¬ 
noctial  countries,  every  where  covered  with  the  most  useful 
and  estimable  fruits  of  the  earlli,  and  the  most  valuable  ani¬ 
mals,  situated  half  way  between  New  Holland  and  the  other 
islands  of  the  great  archipelago  of  Asia,  it  presents  in  its 
atmospheric  and  geologic  constitution,  in  its  various  pro¬ 
ductions,  as  well  as  in  its  natural  and  political  revolutions, 
many  interesting  subjects  of  study  and  research. 

Three  distinct  raecs  of  the  human  species  arc  here  to  be 
found  united,  who,  placed  on  those  shores  from  an  epoch, 
the  date  of  which  is  almost  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  times 
long  past,  still  present  themselves  to  the  observation  of  the 
philosopher,  with  all  the  originality  of  character  of  the  an¬ 
cient  nation  to  which  eaci  of  them  belong. 

The  first  of  these  distinct  races  may  be  traced  to  the  ab¬ 
origines,  who,  driven  into  the  interior  of  the  lands,  are  still 
almost  entirely  unacquainted  with  any  social  institution,  and 
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are  yet  armed  with  ti  e  bow,  the  arrow,  and  the  club  of 
Camoung;  sworn  enemies  to  the  Malays,  swift  in  the  course, 
Concealed  in  hollows  of  the  rocks,  or  in  the  depths  of  the  fo¬ 
rests,  living  exclusively  on  the  fruits  of  the  earth,  and  the 
produce  of  the  chase,  always  in  arms,  always  at  war,  either 
among  themselves  or  with  the  Malays,  ferocious  in  all  their 
customs  and  habits,  anthropophagi,  as  it  is  said,  and  in 
short,  uniting  all  the  characters  of  the  negro  race,  such  as  the 
short  woolly  hair,  the  black  colour,  &c.  &c. 

To  the  second  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Timor,  belong  the 
Malays  with  long  hair;  these  are  of  a  red  copper  colour, 
descended  from  those  ferocious  inhabitants  of  Malacca,  the 
ancient  conquerors  of  the  grand  archipelago  of  Asia:  the 
people  of  this  race  still  preserve  their  original  character  of 
independence,  boldness,  and  ferocity,  which  distinguished 
their  ancestors. 

Next  to  these  brave  people  appear  the  Chinese,  settled  for 
many  ages  on  most  of  the  islands  of  the  great  archipelago; 
expert  traders,  indefatigable  dealers,  but  weak  and  pusilla¬ 
nimous,  they  neither  merit,  nor  have  ever  obtained  any  su¬ 
periority. 

Independent  of  the  three  classes  I  have  just  mentioned,  and 
■which,  properly  speaking,  comprise  all  the  population  of 
the  country  ,  there  are  found  at  Timor  a  few  mongrel  Portu¬ 
guese,  the  miserable  remains  of  the  first  conquerors  of  Asia, 
and  the  pitiable  witnesses  of  the  vicissitudes  of  nations,  and 
the  revolutions  of  empires  ! 

At  length  the  conqu  rors  of  the  Portuguese  again  appeared 
on  these  shores,  sustaining  with  difficulty  the  former  glory 
of  the  Batavian  name,  arid  only  preserving  by  their  policy 
or  by  the  favour  of  the  people,  the  dominion  which  were  in. 
former  times  purchased  by  so  much  heroism  and  courage. 

In  the  midst  of  so  many  interesting  objects,  I  endeavoured 
not  to  neglect  any  pursuit  that  might  make  our  long  stay  at  Ti¬ 
mor  useful  to  science.  I  collected  the  divers  materials  of  the 
general  topography  of  this  large  island  ;  above  all,  I  gave  par¬ 
ticular  attention  to  the  history  of  these  indigenous  people  of 
the  great  archipelago  of  Asia,  of  which  arefound  the  remains 
and  monuments  in  the  interior  of  most  of  the  large  islands  of 
tins  archipelago,  at  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Macassar,  Timor, 
Ceylon,  iVagindanao,  the  Philippines,  &c.  &c.  But  £>is 
part  of  my  labour  ought  to  be  the  subject  of  a  particular 
publication  ;  I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  in  this  chapter 
to  present  a  few  particulars  which  belong  more  immediately 
Jto  our  own  story. 
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As  we  have  before  said,  the  existence  of  the  French  nation 
was  then  entirely  unknown  to  the  people  of  Timor,  and  not 
one  individual  recollected  having  ever  seen  the  French  flag 
at  Coupang;  our  acquaintance  with  the  natives  therefore 
began  under  the  most  unfavourable  auspices,  and  distrust 
uniting  with  the  natural  ferocity  of  the  Malays,  against  us, 
we  were  for  some  days  as  if  isolated  in  the  midst  of  them  ; 
but  it  was  soon  perceived  by  them,  from  the  respect  and  de¬ 
ference  we  received  from  the  Dutch  governor  and  those  em¬ 
ployed  under  him,  that  we  belonged  to  some  powerful  and 
respectable  nation  :  this  reflection  became  the  first  pledge  of 
amity  between  us  ;  and  the  frank  and  generous  character 
which  we  did  not  fail  to  display  in  all  our  correspondence 
with  them,  either  in  business  or  friendship,  succeeded  in 
gaining  all  their  hearts,  and  we  are  certain  that  the  French 
name  will  long  be  cherished  by  the  bra  ve  men  with  whom  we 
now  became  acquainted  for  the  first  time. 

In  the  morning  of  the  25th  of  August  I  went  down  to  the 
beach  ;  the  sea  was  low,  and  great  numbers  of  the  Malays 
w<  re  busy  on  the  shore  gathering  up  the  divers  animals  which 
had  been  left  there  by  the  waves. 

Never  till  that  moment  had  1  ever  seen  such  a  picture  of 
fecundity  ;  fish,  rnollusques,  testaceous  and  crustaceous  ani¬ 
mals,  &c.  &c.  all  seemed  to  multiply  by  thousands  on  these 
shores  ;  but  nothing  could  equal  the  profusion  and  singula¬ 
rity  of  the  spectacle  which  the  solid  zoophytes  presented  ; 
these  are  generally  known  by  the  name  of  madrepores  ;  all  the 
shore  was  covered  with  them ;  all  the  rocks  on  which  we  then 
walked  dry  shod,  were  alive  and  moving,  and  appeared  un¬ 
der  so  many  extraordinary  and  strange  forms,  with  so  many 
rich  colours,  so  varied  and  so  bright,  that  the  eye  was  daz¬ 
zled  by  them.  In  one  place  we  see  the  beautiful  animal,  the 
Tubipora  Musica,  which,  proud  of  the  brilliancy  of  its  ha¬ 
bitation,  spreads  out  its  beautiful  green  fringed  tentacules 
above  the  waves.  The  great  masses  of  these  demi-globular 
animals  appear  like  so  many  spots  of  green  moss  on  a  bed  of 
coral;  in  another  place  appear  projections  of  enormous  ma- 
dreporic  rocks,  from  15  to  20  feet  in  diameter,  as  hard  as 
marble,  and  exhibiting  many  delicate  beautiful  colours. 
These  form  the  chief  part  of  the  soil  of  tile  bay  of  Babao,  a 
remarkable  phenomenon  of  which  we  shall  speak  at  a  future 
time.  Of  these  gigantic  masses  are  formed  all  the  small 
islands  of  this  bay,  and  which  are  every  day  extending  more 
and  more  from  the  same  causes  that  first  produced  them.  In 
the  midst  of  the  mountains  ip  the  interior  of  Timora  ip  the 
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very  heart  of  the  deep  vallies  and  torrents,  we  every  where 
find  the  remains  of  these  astonishing  animals,  although  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  mind  to  conceive  how  or  by  what 
means  nature  has  raised  these  large  madreporic  plots  to  such 
great  heights  above  the  present  level  of  the  seas. 

But  this  is  not  the  only  phenomenon  which  is  observed  in 
studying  these  productions  of  nature.  In  the  “ Memoire  sur 
quelques  Observations  Zoologiques  applicables  a  la  Theo - 
rie  de  la  Terre  ”  which  I  have  laid  before  the  Institution,  and 
that  learned  society  honoured  with  their  approbation,  I  have 
described  several  others ;  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  men¬ 
tion  some  that  deserve  particular  notice,  in  the  account  of 
Timor,  and  also  in  the  zoologic  part  of  onr  work. 

On  the  26th,  Messrs.  Depucb,  Bernier,  Lesueur,*  and 
myself,  made  an  excursion  into  the  environs  of  Con  pang. 
After  walking  some  little  time  we  came  opposite  to  a  delight¬ 
ful  habitation  ;  it  was  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  fine  planta¬ 
tion  of  cocoa  trees  ;  a  stream  of  fresh  water  ran  murmuring 
under  their  shade,  and  the  house,  surrounded  with  a  simple 
peristyle,  but  extremely  neat,  appeared  like  a  small  antique 
temple,  at  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  orange  trees,  bana¬ 
nas,  pomegranates,  and  other  odoriferous  and  beautiful  trees. 

Enchanted  with  the  appearance  of  this  habitation,  we  went 
to  introduce  ourselves  by  the  front  door,  which  was  then 
open,  when  a  Malay,  armed  with  a  long  sagaie,  came  and 
placed  himself  in  the  door-way,  and  contended  the  passage ; 
his  air  was  fierce,  and  his  countenance  haughty  and  disdain¬ 
ful.  While  we  were  endeavouring  to  make  known  our  de¬ 
sire  of  seeing  the  beautiful  plantation  of  palms  which  stood 
in  front,  another  slave  ran  towards  us,  armed  w itb  a  javelin 
like  the  first,  and  gave  us  to  understand,  in  a  more  insolent 
manner  than  the  former,  that  we  should  not  advance  any  far¬ 
ther  ;  we  therefore  departed  with  a  strong  sentiment  of  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  owners  of  this  delightful  spot. 

However,  as  we  went  farther  into  the  interior  of  the  island 
our  collections  increased  so  rapidly,  that  we  were  soon 
obliged  to  seek  for  some  place  to  rest  ourselves :  a  Malay 
house  appeared,  where  we  were  received  with  all  the  frank 
cordiality  which  so  strongly  marks  the  characrer  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Timor :  “  Doudou,  doadou ,  bat  oran  di  France  ” 
“sit down.,  sit  down,  good  men  of  France,”  was  the  first 
word  said  by  him  who  appeared  to  be  master  of  the  house. 
"VV  e  asked  for  some  fresh  cocoa-nuts  ;  a  young  man  imme¬ 
diately  climbed  with  inconceivable  agility  into  one  of  the 
nearest  cocoa  trees,  gathered  four  nuts,  and  taking  two  of 
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them  with  his  teeth,  and  two  others  in  one  hand,  he  then 
came  down  with  as  much  promptitude  as  he  bad  mounted. 

Whi  lewe  were  admiring  this  singular  manner  of  climbing 
to  the  top  o‘  such  high  trees,  and  which  I  shall  more  parti¬ 
cularly  describe  in  another  place,  the  Malays  examined  us 
all  with  much  attention  ;  our  physiognomy  seemed  to  please 
them,  and  our  youth  appeared  to  interest  them  much  in  our 
favour :  Bae  oran  mouda  (good  young  men)  passed  in  a 
kind  of  whisper  from  one  to  another. 

One  of  their  sagaies  engaged  my  attention.  I  drew  near 
to  examine  it,  and  wishing  to  know  in  what  manner  it  was 
made  use  of,  1  asked  one  of  the  men  who  were  present,  to 
shew  me.  The  demonstrations  of  friendship  which  he  had 
the  complaisance  to  express  to  us,  seemed  to  remind  him 
forcibly  of  the  late  warlike  events  which  had  taken  place  on 
the  island  :  Oran  ingress,  oran  bounou ,  (English  men,  assas¬ 
sins)  he  repeated,  w'ilh  great  animation  :  Oran  djahat  (wick¬ 
ed  men),  and  brandished  his  sagaie  with  violence,  and  be¬ 
came  almost  furious  :  taking  one  of  the  cocoa-nuts  he  placed 
it  on  the  point  of  his  spear,  and  shewed  11s  by  the  mOsf  un¬ 
equivocal  gestures,  that  after  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  the 
English,  they  had  carried  them  about  on  the  points  of  their 
spears;  that  the  war-dance  had  then  been  danced  round 
them,  and  afterwards  having  cut  in  pieces  the  wadies  of  these 
unfortunate  Europeans,  they  had  then  devoured  them. 

We  will  leave  this  horrible  anthropophagi,  once  general 
in  all  the  Asiatic  islands,  and  vsdiich  the  Europeans  have  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  abolishing  almost  every  where,  but  which  here  re¬ 
mains  without  excuse,  as  no  people  could  be  more  happily 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  most  bountiful  gilts  of  nature, 
than  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  our  present  observations. 
1  shall  only  add,  that  i(  is  impossible  to  bear  a  stronger 
hatred,  or  to  thirst  for  revenge,  more  than  that  which  the 
Malays  entertain  against  the  English.  In  this  respect  they 
entirely  justify  all  that  historians  have  said  ot  the  character 
of  1  heir  ancestors. 

To  this  scene  there  succeeded  another  of  a  very  different 
kind  :  all  the  young  women,  at  our  approach,  had  hid  them¬ 
selves  in  the  sort  of  seraglio,  which  was  their  usual  abode,  and 
which  I  may  describe  hereafter.  More  curious  than  timid, they 
continued  peeping  at  us  through  the  insterstices  of  the  bam¬ 
boo  which  formed  the  partitions  of  the  house:  and  as  we 
ourselves  had  naturally  our  eyes  directed  often  towards  the 
harem,  our  good  natured  Malay,  who  appeared  move  and 
more  pleased  with  his  new  acquaintances,  and  who  doubtless 
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wished  to  give  us  a  strong  mark  of  his  confidence,  without 
waiting  for  us  to  express  our  wishes,  made  signs  to  the  women 
to  come  ;  there  were  five  of  them,  the  oldest  not  being  above 
twenty-five  years  of  age  ;  they  were  all  well  proportioned, 
easy  in  their  mien,  and  their  features  were  fine,  and  particu¬ 
larly  expressed  that  affectionate  softness,  which  seems  a  ge¬ 
nerous  appendage  and  beauty  belongingto  the  young  women 
of  these  shores. 

The  sight  of  so  many  young  strangers  seemed  to  make  a 
lively  impression  on  these  women  ;  but  they  soon  overcame 
their  natural  timidity,  to  receive  the  different  presents  which 
we  offered  them.  Soon  after  we  took  leave  of  these  good 
people  to  return  to  Con  pang. 

They  shewed  us  every  testimony  of  affection  and  friend¬ 
ship  at  our  departure ;  even  the  young  women  no  longer 
feared  to  lift  up  their  large  black  eyes  to  regard  us  with 
kindness  ;  and  from  a  remarkable  kind  of  gallantry,  they 
each  made  us  a  small  present. 

On  the  28th  ot  August  we  had  a  visit  from  a  king  of  the 
island  of  Sabou  (Sawii)  whose  name  was  Amadima  ;  he  was 
a  man  of  middle  stature,  good  figure  and  lively  manner, 
about  forty-five,  or  fifty  years  of  age.  We  received  him  in 
a  room  which  1  had  in  common  with  my  friend  M.  Depuch, 
but  we  both  had  reason  to  repent  this  civility  ;  for  the 
princes  and  attendants  whp  accompanied  this  monarch  nearly 
stripped  the  apartment  of  all  that  it  contained.  This  pro¬ 
pensity  to  stealing  is  a  sort  of  passion  among  the  Malays, 
and  such  is  their  address  and  cunning  on  these  occasions., 
that  there  were  as  many  dupes  among  us  as  there  were  indi¬ 
viduals  on  shore.  They  have  this  vice  in  common  with  all 
savage  nations,  and  those  who  are  but  little  civilized  ;  which 
sufficiently  proves,  that  it  is  not  without  reason  that  legisla¬ 
tors  have  determined  the  right  of  property  to  be  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  all  social  and  civilized  institutions. 

Of  all  the  different  things  which  we  shewed  to  the  good 
Amadima,  the  phosphorus  created  the  greatest  astonishment : 
its  spontaneous  inflammation,  the  quickness  of  its  combustible 
properties,  the  colour  of  the  flame,  all  together  appeared  so 
extraordinary  to  the  simple  monarch,  that  lie  spared  no  en¬ 
treaties  nor  endeavours  to  induce  me  to  give  him  the  bottle, 
in  which  there  was  some  ounces.  After  having  in  vain  ofier- 
ed  me  a  great  number  of  fowls,  pigs,  and  sheep,  lie  seemed 
determined  to  make  a  last  attempt  to  bribe  me  to  comply  . 
With  an  air  of  confidence  he  called  one  of  his  principal  of¬ 
ficers,  w  ho  brought  him  a  pretty  betel  bag,  in  the  bottom  of 
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"Which  was  found  a  small  linen  parcel,  which  he  unfolded 
and  took  out  a  Spanish  dollar,  and  presenting  it  to  me  with 
an  air  of  assurance  so  ridiculous  as  is  not  easy  to  be  describ¬ 
ed,  he  seemed  to  say,  “  At  this  price  it  is  impossible  you 
should  refuse  me.”  But  to  his  great  astonishment,  1  conti¬ 
nued  to  refuse,  and  the  poor  king  not  being  able  to  obtain 
the  bottle,  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking  for  only  a 
piece  of  the  phosphorus  which  it  contained.  In  vain  I  at¬ 
tempted  to  give  him  an  idea  of  the  dangers  which  attended 
such  substances  :  Amadima  continued  his  entreaties  in  Such 
an  affecting  manner,  that,  to  keep  bis  friendship,  I  at  length 
consented  to  oblige  him,  well  persuaded  beforehand,  that  his 
present,  as  much  to  be  feared  as  that  of  Medea,  would  soon 
cure  him  of  his  passion  for  phosphorus.  I  therefore  gave 
him  a  piece  about  two  inches  long,  and  cautioning  him  not  to 
rub  it,  I  wrapt  it  up  in  wet  linen,  and  it  was  given  to  the 
care  of  the  Malay  prince,  who  deposited  it  in  his  fine  betel 
bag,  and  after  embracing  me,  after  the  custom  of  the  country, 
he  disappeared  with  all  his  numerous  suite.  But  we  soon 
saw  him  again  in  a  state  of  utter  consternation  ;  the  phos¬ 
phorus  had  taken  fire,  as  I  had  predicted,  the  king’s  betel 
bag  had  been  consumed,  and  several  of  the  most  officious 
courtiers  had  burnt  their  fingers. 

M.  Depucli  and  myself  had  some  difficulty  in  soothing 
the  affliction  of  Amadima;  we  each  offered  him  a  pocket 
handkerchief,  to  make  him  amends  for  the  loss  of  his  royal 
betel  bag,  which  had  been  destroyed  by  the  phosphorus,  and 
which  from  that  time  had  the  name  of  dpi  tacoup  (fire  which 
makes  one  fear). 

This  last  act  of  generosity  entirely  made  my  peace,  and 
procured  me  the  friendship  of  the  king  of  Sabou.  “  Man 
Peron,”  said  he  to  me  as  he  departed,  41  you  are  the  good 
friend  of  Amadima,  and  to-morrow  I  will  send  you  a  pig;” 
which  he  certainly  did,  at  the  same  time  coming  himself  to 
present  it.  We  kept  him  to  dinner:  the  French  cookery  seem¬ 
ed  to  please  him,  for  hedid  it  honour  by  eating  voraciously. 
As  we  had  been  entirely  without  wine  ever  since  our  de¬ 
parture  from  the  Isle  of  France,  he  was  obliged  to  drink  our 
bad  rum,  which  nevertheless  he  said  Mas  excellent ;  at  least 
he  drank  it  with  so  much  pleasure,  that  we  had  some  diffi¬ 
culty  in  preventing  him  from  getting  absolutely  drunk.  In 
other  respects  he  behaved  with  that  air  of  dignity  and  ease, 
which  is  the  natural  result  of  superiority  of  situation,  and 
particularly  characterizes  those  who  ore  accustomed  to  com¬ 
mand. 
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On  the  29th  of  August,  while  Messrs.  llledle,  Depucli, 
Lesueur,  and  myself,  were  exploring  a  new  part  of  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  island,  our  commander,  accompanied  by  some 
others  of  our  companions,  went  to  pay  a  visit  to  (he  widow  of 
the  former  governor  of  Timor,  madame  Van-Estcn.  I  his 
lady  was  a  native  of  Amboyna,  and  descended  from  the  race 
of  Malays  ;  she  was  about  forty-five,  or  near  fifty  years  of 
age,  much  inclined  to  the  em-bon-point,  and  her  figure  shewed 
both  nobility  and  dignity.  Sole  heir  to  the  wealth  of  her 
husband,  she  was  in  possession  of  an  immense  fortune  :  she 
had  fourteen  or  fifteen  hundred  slaves,  and  the  richest  plan¬ 
tations  in  the  country  belonged  to  her,  but  unfortunately, 
several  of  them  were  the  fruit  of  the  oppression  and  violence 
exercised  by  her  husband.  Her  own  character  was  mild, 
her  conversation  cheerful  and  agreeable,  and  she  was  ge¬ 
nerally  beloved  by  the  natives;  and  the  Dutch  governor, 
M.  Lofstett,  although  jealous  of  a  fortune  that  enabled  this 
lady  to  live  in  much  greater  splendour  than  himself,  had 
great  respect  for  her,  and  it  was  him  who  introduced  our 
companions  in  the  visit  I  have  just  mentioned. 

“  The  country  house  to  which  we  were  conducted,”  said 
M.  Boulanger,  “is  situated  on  the  sea  shore.  In  going 
thither,  we  crossed  a  most  delightful  country,  watered  by 
running  streams  on  every  side  :"it  might  be  called  a  conti¬ 
nued  wood  of  cocoa  trees,  bananas,  mangoes,  and  numerous 
other  trees  not  known  in  Europe.  As  we  approached  the 
habitation,  these  trees  stood  farther  apart,  leaving  a  space 
between  them  that  formed  a  large  and  beautiful  avenue,  the 
middle  of  which  was  paved,  and  sanded  with  care:  farther 
on,  in  a  green  arbour,  was  a  large  square  bason,  in  the  re¬ 
freshing  limpid  waters  of  which,  played  numerous  carp  and 
other  fish.  Beyond  this  we  came  to  a  grate  enclosed  in  a, 
kmd^  of  arbour,  which  was  supported  by  stone  columns, 
which  was  the  entrance  to  the  house.  Opposite  to  this  grate 
was  a  large  peristyle,  which  formed  a  sort  of  double  pent- 
house,  supported  by  columns,  the  lowest  of  which  resembled 
a  beautiful  Chinese  pavilion.  Beyond  this  peristyle  was  a 
court,  at  the  farther  end  of  which  was  the  house  itself,  pro¬ 
tected  trom  the  heat  and  sun  by  two  rows  of  galleries  on  the 
outside  ;  these  were  also  supported  by  columns.  The  floor 
of  these  galleries  was  painted  and  rubbed  like  our  apartments 
in  Europe  ;  they  were  also  ornamented  with  very  handsome 
easy  chairs  of  cane  and  large  vases  of  bronze,  which  are  in 
every  apartment  in  these  countries,' where  they  are  perpe¬ 
tually  chewing  betel. 
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The  mistress  of  the  house,  a  Malay,  and  a  native  of 
Amboyna,  waited  to  receive  us,  standing  under  the  gallery  : 
she  Mas  dressed  in  a  rich  and  beautiful  pagne  or  wrapper. 
On  her  left  hand  stood  about  thirty  young  women,  elegantly 
clothed  in  cotton  wrappers  and  while  corsets,  with  their  long 
black  hair  platted  and  folded  round  the  head.  On  her  right, 
stoexl  several  nialp  slaves  in  jackets  and  white  pantaloon-  r 
ii  the  lower  ua'lerv  were  other  male  slaves  in  lor.?  led 
civ'o  a  - .  Tins  regular  order,  these  singular  uniform  costumes, 
the  \oun?  nirls  dressed  with  so  much  neatness,  and  who  ap- 
jvare;i  like  so  many  young  nymphs  surrounding  their  god¬ 
dess,  the  beauty  of  the  scene,  the  coolness  of  the  adjoining 
forest,  the  soft  murmur  of  the  stream,  ihe  view  of  the  ocean, 
on  the  shore  of  which  this  delightful  habitation  was  situated  ; 
in  short,  all  united  to  present  at  once  every  thing  we  could 
conceive  of  noble,  grand,  beautiful  and  picturesque,  in  a 
manner  liiai  perfectly  enchanted  us. 

*•  After  the  usual  ceremonies  and  compliments,  the  spec¬ 
tacle  became  ail  at  once  more  interesting  :  tire  young  women 
retired  fora  moment,  and  re-appeared,  each  earning  part  of 
a  rick  and  elegant  collation  :  one  of  them  brought  an  elegant 
(  hinese  tea  equipage:  another  presented  us  with  sugar  of 
different  sorts  and  colours;  a  third  poured  out  the  tea;  in 
short,  a  ?reai  number  of  them  in  quick  succession  presented 
each  in  their  turn,  pastry,  sweetmeats,  preserves,  fruit,  See. 
of  many  different  kinds.  Their  manner  of  bringing  this  col- 
1  km,  their  graceful  motions,  the  regular  ceremonials  which 
they  successively  performed,  their  profound  silence,  all 
helped  to  remind  us  Frenchmen  of  the  beautiful  scene  of  the 
toilet  of  \  enus  in  the  ballet  ot  Paris. 

“  The  ceremony  of  ibis  visit  being  prolonged  •  till  nine 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  we  began  to  think  of  returning,  and 
Fared  wc  should  be  obliged  to  find  cur  way  in  the  dark, 
wl  :  i  in  a  moment  the  slaves  in  the  red  cloaks  appeared,  with 
each  a  long  torch  made  of  the  leaves  of  a  certain  tree,  w  hich 
' pread  a  great  light  like  so  many  flambeaux.  \\  e  might  at 
the  ’  me  have  fancied  ourselves  with  Orpheus  in  his  descent 
to  the  infernal  regions,  for  our  conductors,  with  their  torches, 

1  heir  costume,  and  their  colour,  resembled  the  devils  of  the 
opt  ra  :  their  doleful  pierc in?  cries,  repeated  at  regular  inter¬ 
vals,  added  another  trait  to  this  similarity.  Aud  it  was 
with  tilts  s insular  and  romantic  escort  that  the  governor  and 
ourselves  enV  red  the  town  of  Con  pang.” 

( »u  the  d.i  of  September,  M.  lion  sard,  who  had  the  charge 
of  budding  a  new  chaloupe  from  our  commander,  to  replace 
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<Iiat  which  we  had  lost  in  Geography  Bay,  succeeded  at 
length  in  getting  it  on  the  stocks;  the  indolence  of  the  Ma¬ 
lays,  and  the  very  small  number  of  our  carpenters,  who  vere 
besides  daily  falling  sick,  made  this  work  v  ry  tedious  and 
difficult,  notwithstanding  the  zeal  of  the  oilicer  charged 
with  its  direction. 

Among  those  whom  I  had  occasion  more  particularly  to  be 
acquainted  with  during  our  stay  at  Timor,  was  a  respectable 
old  man,  whose  noble  and  frank  physiognomy  intercs  ed’ me 
every  day  more  and  more.  lie  had  observed  mv  last’  for 
the  productions  of  the  afca  side,  and  often  came  to  otic;  me 
something  of  the  kind  which  he  had  fished  up  or  ibur.d. 
i  he  manner  in  which  1  received  and  acknowledged  his  kind 
attentions,  had  entirely  gained  me  the  esteem  of  the  good  old 
mar:  ;  1  was  his  sobat  ail ,  (the  friend  of  his  heart).  He  had 
m  uy  times  invited  me  in  the  most  pressing  manner,  to  visit 
his  habitation,  but  my  pursuits  had  not  yet  allowed  me  to 
gratify  him  in  this  particular.  But  on  (lie  4th  of  September 
I  went  with  my  friends,  Depuch  and  Bernier,  to  Oba,  a 
charming  valley  in  the  vicinity  of  Coupang,  where  the  house 
ot  i ho  old  Malay  was  situated  :  one  of  Ins  young  sous  was 
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our  guide.  W e  soon  came  opposite  to  the  beautiful  habita- 


Juoulanger  had  described  in  such  brilliant  colours.  I  was 
spr prized  that  our  young  guide  seemed  to  be  leading  us  thi¬ 
ther,  when  all  at  once  he  turned  into  a  small  path  in  another 
direction,  which  brought  us  opposite  a  little  hut,  similar  to 
those  inhabited  by  the  poorest  Malays  of  this  country.  The 
Simplicity  of  this  kind  of  humble  cabin,  seemed  to  add  a  new 
charm  to  the  delightful  landscape  which  surrounded  it  on 
every  side:  numberless  birds  clothed  in  the  most  beautiful 
colours  and  varied  plumage,  played  among  the  branches  of 
1  ie  trees,  and  a  refreshing  stream  ran  at  a  little  distance  from 
this  simple  abode. 

Tlie  old  man  whom  we  came  to  visit,  w'as  seated  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  his  cottage,  and  was  amusing  himself  by  playin<>- 
on  die  sasounou  ;  a  younger  son  than  the  one  who  had  been 
our  guide,  accompanied  him  on  the  sort  of  flute  peculiar  to 
the  country;  Jus  wife,  a  few  paces  distant  from  him,  was 
spinning  the  ouate,  which  these  people  use  to  weave  their 
p agues  ;  and  his  daughter,  who  did  not  appear  to  be  more 
than  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  preparing  small 
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rice  cake?,  which  she  was  to  carry  on  the  next  day  to  the 
basar,  (the  public  market). 

At  our  appearance  all  the  family  rose  ;  and  their  joy  was 
expressed  in  every  possible  way:  u  Sit  down,  good  men  of 
France,”  was  the  first  exclamation  from  every  mouth.  The 
weather  was  hot,  and  the  walk  had  put  us  all  in  a  perspira¬ 
tion  ;  they  brought  us  a  long  cylinder  of  bamboo  filled 
w  ith  buffalo’s  milk,  which  was  still  warm,  and  of  which  my¬ 
self  and  companions  drank  each  a  large  draught,  when  we 
presented  each  of  our  hosts  with  some  present.  The  mother 
accepted  a  red  handkerchief;  the  young  girl  some  ribbons, 
a  iou.ekig  glass,  with  some  pins  and  needles;  the  two  boys 
received  <  ach  a  file  and  a  knife  ;  and  the  father  of  the  family 
a  small  saw  and  a  hatchet.  Such  generosity  gained  us  their 
entire  respect  and  esteem,  and  the  most  lively  expressions  of 


pleasure  animated  every  face. 

This  amiable  family  interested  us  so  much,  that  we  wished 
to  know  more  of  them.  We  learnt  that  cur  respectable  old 
man  was  called  Neils  ;  his  mild  companion,  Soiezana;  bis 
daughter,  Elzerina  ;  his  eldest  son,  Pone  ;  and  the  youngest 
Cornells.  This  last  was  of  a  delicate  constitution,  a  fine 
form,  with  a  countenance  full  of  candour  and  expression  ; 
he  w'os  of  a  quick  and  lively  temper,  and  seemed  to  have  all 
the  good  qualities  and  defects  which  generally  belong  to  such 
a  character,  at  the  same  time  he  possessed  great  goodness  of 
heart,  with  a  quick  comprehension,  and  great  good  sense. 

Pone,  on  the  contrary,  w  as  of  a  much  stronger  make  and 
habit  of  body  ;  his  countenance  was  stern  and  martial  ;  his 
disposition  was  thoughtful  and  serious  ;  the  goodness  of  his 
heart  was  like  that  of  Cornells,  but  it  was  hid  under  a  man¬ 
ner  less  conciliating.  Elzerina  possessed  in  herself  all  the 
charms  with  which  nature  in  (his  country  has  adorned  the 
amiable  companions  of  man  ;  brought  up  under  the  eyes  of 
her  good  parents,  she  was  modest  and  timid,  and  appeared 
still  more  tender  and  affectionate  than  her  brothers. 

While  we  were  congratulating  the  aged  Neas  on  the  good 
qualities  of  his  children,  we  observed  tears  fall  from  his  eyes  ; 
and  in  a  moment  of  sorrow  he  said,  in  a  tone  of  voice  which 
penetrated  us  to  the  heart  :  Oran  di  France  ada  bae,  (men 
of  France,  you  are  good).  Here  he  abruptly  siopped,  but 
his  eloquent  silence  seemed  to  say  to  us,  “  Til  Europeans 
are  not.  like  you.”  At  this  time  we  did  not  enough  under¬ 
stand  the  Malay  language,  to  continue  the  conversation,  but 
the  language  of  gesture  which  Neas  used,  and  which  among 
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uncivilized  and  savage  rations,  has  so  much  force  of  expres¬ 
sion,  did  noi  leave  us  much  in  doubt  of  the  cause  of  bis  sor¬ 
row  and  tears  ;  and  in  the  course  of  our  stay,  and  during  the 
second  time  of  our  touching  at  Timor,  I  learnt  all  the  parti¬ 
culars  of  the  history  of  this  interesting  old  man. 

Neas  had  been  the  king  of  Coupang  ;  and  the  magnificent 
plantation  which  we  have  before  described,  and  in  the  mid¬ 
dle  of  w  inch  was  (lie  residence  of  madame  Yan-Esten,  had 
belonged  to  him.  This  part  ol  the  coast,  as  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  from  my  description,  and  that  of  M.  Boulanger,  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  beautiful  in  the  whole  island. 
The  Dutch  governors  had  for  a  long  time  coveted  the  pos¬ 
session  of  it,  but  the  ancestors  of  Neas,  naturally  attached 
to  t lie  inheritance  of  their  fathers,  had  constantly  refused 
every  Kind  of  proposal  on  the  subject ;  and  Neas,  from  the 
same  sentiment,  had  followed  their  example :  M.  Van-Esfen 
had  therefore  found  means  of  making  him  suspected  by  (lie 
government,  and  thus  deprived  him  of  his  dignity ;  and  next 
compelled  him,  by  menaces  and  ill-treatment,  to  give  up 
and  forsake  his  rich  and  beautiful  heritage,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  only  of  the  humble  dwelling  we  have  so  lately  described, 
and  a  small  enclosure  adjoining. 

Thus  deprived  of  the  title  and  fortune  of  his  forefathers, 
Neas  preserved  in  his  misfortunes  the  courage  of  a  great  and 
strong  mind.  Every  day  this  good  old  man  went  down  to 
the  shore ^to  seek  his  bread,  and  that  of  his  family.  Ilis 
children  often  accompanied  him;  I  sometimes  met  with 
them,  and  the  rencontre  always  filled  me  with  sadness  and 
compassion  :  and  indeed,  if  it  behoves  a  good  man  to  feel 
for  tliose  who  are  oppressed  by  power  and  injustice,  he  must 
more  particularly  be  affected,  when  he  sees  them  exerted  to 
oppress  individuals  who  are  at  once  so  amiable  and  respect¬ 
able.  Fortunately,  we  sec  on  these  distant  shores,  as  well 
as  on  our  own,  that  crime  meets  its  just  punishment. 
M.  Yan-Esten  died  miserably,  execrated  by  the  Malays, 
who  with  reason  accused  him  of  having  given  up  their  coun¬ 
try  in  a  cowardly  manner,  to  the  English,  to  preserve  his 
own  fortune  ;  and  despised  even  by  that  nation,  who  not¬ 
withstanding  their  engagements  with  them,  had  had  a  hand 
in  the  conspiracy,  of  which  they  (the  English)  were  the  vic¬ 
tims. 

All  those  particulars  attached  me  more  and  more  to  the 
good  king  Neas  ;  and  our  friendship  was  mutual,  for  I  was 
obliged,  at  his  earnest  solicitations,  to  change  names  with 
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him.  I  shall  shortly  have  occasion  to  enlarge  on  the  subject 
of  this  affectionate  custom  of  the  Malays. 

Cornells  was  my  greatest  favourite  of  the  children  of  the 
old  man  :  he  olten  came  to  see  me  at  Coupang,  and  every 
time  that  I  went  to  Oba,  he  accompanied  me  part  of  the 
way  on  my  return.  One  clay  he  asked  me  many  questions 
concerning  the  country  ot  France.  I  asked  him,  if  lie  should 
like  to  go  with  me  there:  his  natural  vivacity  made  him 
at  first  answer  without  reflection,  in  the  affirmative  ;  but  a 
moment  after  be  began  to  reflect  in  silence  on  the  proposal  I 
had  just  made  him,  and  addressing  me  again  on  the  subject, 
he  fepokc  a  long  time  without  my  being  able  to  understand 
half  his  discourse.  Chagrined  to  find  lie  did  not  make  him¬ 
self  well  understood,  he  stopped,  and  turning  towards  me, 
lie  said,  “  Man  Ptron,  observe  wliat  I  am  going  to  do  ;”  he 
then  piled  up  some  heaps  of  sand,  every  one  bigger  than  the 
last,  and  spoke  in  the  following  manner,  at  the  same  lime 
using  such  expressive  gestures,  that  it  was  impossible  to 
misunderstand  the  true  sense  of  what  he  wished  to  say.  “  At 
Couj.ang,  man  Peron,  thou  art  the  friend  of  Cornelis ;  hut 
in  France  a  man  will  come  to  you  and  say,  ‘Sell  me  this  red 
man,’  and  will  shew  you  money  as  big  as  that,”  pointing 
to  the  smallest  heap  of  sand.  “  You  will  answer,  ‘the  red 
man  is  the  friend  of  the  man  Peron  thou,  wilt  make  the  same 
answer  to  those  who  come  and  offer  thee  money  as  iug  as 
these  otiier  heaps;”  and  lie  successively  shewed  them  to  me, 
going  from  the  smallest  to  the  largest,  and  making  me  under¬ 
stand  by  his  gestures,  that  my  refusal  would  become  less  and 
less  positive  as  the  offer  might  be  increased  ;  “but  at  last,” 
said  be,  “  one  will  come  and  offer  money  as  big  as  that  last 
heap  of  sand;  and  you  will  then  say,  that  the  red  man  shall 
be  a  slave;  and  then,  man  Peron,  1  shall  never  sec  you  any 
more,  and  they  will  make  tne  work  very  bard,  and  the  poor 
Cornelis,  far  from  his  father  Neas,  and  liis  brother  Pone, 
will  die  of  grief  and  sickness.” 

In  saying  these  last  words,  this  amiable  youth  was  so  much 
affected,  that  his  eyes  filled  with  tears,  and  1  myself  was  but 
too  much  struck  w  ith  the  justice  of  the  reasoning,  and  quick¬ 
ness  of  understanding  of  Cornelis,  not  to  feel  a  similar  emo¬ 
tion.  I  however  endeavoured  to  convince  him  that  slavery 
was  unknown  in  France;  but  as  he  knew  that  the  Dutch,  the 
Portuguese,  tire  Spanish,  and  the  English,  who  are  all  more 
particularly  known  in  these  seas,  have  slaves,  he  very  na¬ 
turally  concluded  that  the  French  must  also  have  some;  and. 
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as  (with  the  exception  of  Batavia)  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
countries  to  which  those  who  are  taken  from  Timor  and 
the  neighbouring  isles  are  sent,  but  know  that  they  are  carried 
very  far,  very  far  (d/V<6,  djud),  they  are  generally  persuaded 
that  they  are  transported  to  Europe,  where  they  are  all  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  most  laborious  and  unwholesome  kinds  of 
work.  I  have  detailed  this  extraordinary  anecdote  with  all 
the  particulars,  as  it  may  serve  for  a  proof  of  the  natural 
understanding  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  region,  and  as  it 
also  proves  the  ill  opinion  which  these  people  entertain  of 
Europeans. 

As  we.  formerly  observed,  the  scurvy,  which  had  began 
to  shew  itself  among  our  crew,  had  been  one  of  the  principal 
reasons  which  had  induced  our  commander  to  refresh  at 
Timor:  ten  men  affected  with  this  cruel  distemper  had  been 
sent  on  shore  at  Coupang  the  day  after  we  arrived,  and  were 
settled  in  a  ruinous  storehouse  belonging  to  the  Dutch  Com¬ 
pany,  which  was  appointed  for  our" hospital.  Independent 
of  these  ten  men  who  were  so  extremely  affected  by  this  dis¬ 
temper,  we  had  a  great  number  whose  gums  were  more  or 
less  corroded  ar.d  bleeding  ;  1  myself  was  of  this  number : 
but  these  slight  symptoms  soon  disappeared  by  the  use  of 
fresh  provisions  and  living  on  shore  :  and  at  the  time  of 
which  1  am  now  speaking,  I  found  myself  perfectly  free 
from  any  appearance  or  symptom  of  the  scurvy. 

On  the  5th  of  September,  they  made  signs  “in  the  pass  of 
the  strait  of  Simao,  that  there  were  two  English  frigates,  and 
some  smaller  ships  of  war ;  the  alarm  soon  became  general  in 
the  country,  and  they  were  preparing  to  call  together  the 
formidable  Malay  militia  of  die  interior,  when  the  disappear¬ 
ance  of  the  squadron  calmed  the  fears  of  the  colony. 

From  the  9th  to  the  J5th  I  was  employed  in  making  expe¬ 
riments  with  the  dynamometer,  to  ascertain  the  relative  strength 
of  the  people  we  were  among.  The  interesting  results  shall 
be  given  in  another  place. 

On  the  10th  of  September  I  had  occasion  to  make  an  in¬ 
teresting  observation,  which  I  must  acknowledge  I  was  much 
to  blame  for  not  pursuing  farther.  Among  those  individuals 
who  came  to  see  us,  there  were  two  w  ho  had  their  front  teeth 
plated  with  silver  of  some  thickness,  and  which  adhered  so 
firmly  to  the  enamel,  that  I  found  it  impossible,  though  J 
tried  with  my  nails,  to  shake  or  move  any  of  these  small 
silver  plates.  The  men  who  wore  them  ate  in  my  pre¬ 
sence,  without  seeming  to  feel  the  least  inconvenience  from 
this  strange  ornament.  They  assured  me  that  they  had  re- 
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mained  thus  firmly  fixed  during  five  or  six  months,  and  they 
never  separated  till  they  were  worn  out.  We  w'ere  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture  what  means  these  men  could  have  used  to  fix  in 
so  firm  and  strong  a  manner,  such  plates  to  the  enamel  of  the 
teeth,  or  what  could  be  the  substance  which  could  thus  resist 
the  dissolvent  property  of  the  saliva  and  tood.  Our  dentists 
are  unacquainted  with  any  such  substance  ;  they  are  obliged 
to  make  use  of  metals,  particularly  lead,  to  protect  the  cari¬ 
ous  parts  ofithe  teeth,  and  they  have  no  means  of  fastening 
any  substance  to  the  polished  enamel  of  their  surface. 

The  mastich  of  the  Malays  would  therefore  have  been  in 
every  respect  a  valuable  acquisition  to  European  countries, 
but  occupied  as  I  was  in  so  many  different  pursuits,  1  neg¬ 
lected  to  get  the  information  which  doubtless  I  might  have 
obtained  on  the  subject,  and  1  should  now  omit  it  altogether, 
if  it  was  not  to  call  the  attention  of  other  voyagers  to  inves¬ 
tigate  a  matter  which  I  much  regret  that  X  myself  neglected. 
In  the  particular  history  of  Timor,  and  in  describing  the 
kind  of  fishing-tackle  used  by  the  Malays,  1  shall  offer  some 
conjectures  on  the  nature  of  the  substance  to  which  1  al¬ 
lude;  and  I  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  these  conjectures,  X  may  be  able 
lo  throw  some  light  on  the  subject. 

On  the  11th  of  September,  king  Amadiraa,  who  seldom 
passed  many  days  without  paying  me  a  visit,  came  to  see 
me  at  a  much  earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  said  to  me, 
“  Fiiend  Peron,  come  and  eat  rice  in  my  house.”  His  man¬ 
ner  at  this  moment  appeared  more  affectionate  than  usual, 
and  besides,  there  was  something  mysterious  in  his  address, 
which  attracted  my  attention  :  he  took  me  by  the  hand,  and 
I  went  with  him.  On  entering  his  palace  or  cottage  (for 
either  name  may  with  equal  propriety  serve  for  this  royal 
habitation),  I  perceived  a  great  number  of  slaves  dressed  as 
is  customary  on  holidays.  A  whole  sheep  was  roasting  under 
a  shed  at  a  little  distance,  and  several  women  belonging  to 
the  king  were  busied  in  the  cookery :  I  could  not  imagine 
what  was  intended  by  such  great  preparations ;  but  soon 
after  our  arrival,  the  mutton  was  served  up  with  some  rice: 
Amadimacut  up  the  sheep,  and  helped. me  to  a  piece  of  five 
or  six  pounds  at  least,  and  himself  to  one  still  larger,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  tear  it  to  pieces  with  his  nails  and  teeth  in  the  most 
expeditious  manner.  I  had  no  ambition  to  contend  with 
him  in  appetite  and  voracity,  but  I  ate  as  much  as  1  could 
on  the  occasion. 
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When  the  first  edge  of  our  hunger  was  taken  off,  the  good 
Malay  king  made  signs  to  one  of  his  slaves  to  bring  him  a  bottle 
of  rum,  and  having  poured  out  a  large  quantity  in  a  vase  or 
cup  made  of  a  cocoa-nut,  he  said,  “  Man  Peron,  thou  art 
the  good  friend  of  the  king  Amadima  ;  the  king  Amadima 
is  the  friend  of  the  man  Peron  ;  man  Peron,  the  king  Ama¬ 
dima  gives  thee  his  name  ;  wilt  thou  give  him  thine  ?”  This 
extraordinary  proposal  reminded  me  ot  the  affecting  custom 
of  changing  names,  which  Cook  discovered  in  most  of  the 
islands  of  the  Southern  Ocean,  and  which  is  also  a  custom 
on  the  humid  foggy  shores  of  New  Zealand  ;  f  therefore 
took  care  not  to  refuse  this  affectionate  testimony  of  the 
friendship  of  the  Malay  prince,  but  answered  without  he¬ 
sitation,  “  The  man  Peron  gives  his  name  to  the  king  Ama¬ 
dima.”  This  change  seemed  to  fill  him  with  joy,  and  we 
cemented  our  friendship  by  drinking  rum  several  times  out  ol 
the  same  cup.  From  that  moment  i  became  the  Touan  Ama¬ 
dima  (lord  Amadima)  ;  he  himself  never  after  called  me  by 
any  other  name  ;  and  on  my  part  I  called  him  the  Man  Pc* 
ron  :  however,  as  I  had  not  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  him 
so,  I  often  made  mistakes  ;  but  Amadinla,  preserving  the 
same  sang  froid  throughout  the  whole  scene,  set  me  right 
every  time  with  great  kindness,  and  never  forgot  to  call  me 
the  lord  Amadima  ;  and  all  his  slaves,  to  whom  this  change 
of  names  was  declared  with  great  solemnity,  had  orders  to 
regard  me  as  the  friend  of  the  heart  of  their  master,  and  to 
call  me  always  Touan  Amadima. 

Since  that  period  I  have  had  occasion  at  many  different 
times  to  change  my  name ;  the  ceremonies  were  always  as 
simple  as  that  1  have  here  described. 

A  similar  custom  is  practised  at  Madagascar,  but  with 
more  formality.  The  particulars  of  this  ceremony  at  Mada¬ 
gascar  never  having  been  published,  and  as  it  in  a  manner 
belongs  to  this  part  of  our  own  observations,  1  shall  here 
introduce  some  details  which  I  have  read  in  a  manuscript 
journal  of  a  voyage  made  in  1787  to  the  Valley  of  Am  bon  la, 
by  the  same  M.  Lislet  Geoff'roy,  to  whose  brilliant  taleuts  i 
have  before  paid  the  just  tribute  of  respectful  mention  and 
admiration. 

“  Kamafoulak,”  says  M.  Lislet,  (i  is  the  chief  of  this 
part  of  the  valley  of  Amboula,  and  jesides  at  Anounonbe  : 
lie  received  us  very  politely,  from  the  recommendation  v  hich 
had  been  sent  to  him  by  l)ian  Louve.  All  his  captains  made 
ils  presents,  as  the  friend  of  their  king.  As  1  was  resolved 
to  depart  on  the  next  day  early  in  the  morning.  the  time  ' 
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all  the  lower  extremity  corresponding  with  the  affected  hee!, 
became  of  a  green  colour,  like  flesh  that  was  corrupted. 
What  could  have  been  the  nature  and  properties  of  these 
particles  of  virus,  to  make  it  have  such  power  in  the  animal 
economy,  we  cannot  conjecture.  This  accident  convinced 
us  that  the  Malays  had  sufficient  reason  for  their  extreme  fear 
of  reptiles. 

In  the  zoological  part  of  our  work,  we  shall  have  to  speak 
more  particularly  on  this  subject,  and  shall  make  mention 
of  a  great  number  of  these  formidable  animals. 

On  the  15th  of  September,  all  the  scorbutic  patients  were 
entirely  cured  ;  but  a  much  more  dangerous  distemper  had 
begun  its  ravages.  Eighteen  men  were  already  confined  to 
their  beds,  all  severely  and  dangerously  ill  with  a  most  cruel 
dysentery.  Among  this  number  were  my  amiable  friend  M. 
Depuch,  my  colleague  Mauge,  and  the  good  and  active 
liiedle. 

This  last  was  already  much  broken  down  by  the  distemper  ; 
but  impelled  by  his  zeal,  he  still  continued  his  distant  excur¬ 
sions  in  a  destructive  and  scorching  climate.  In  vain  I  used 
every  means  I  could  devise,  to  engage  him  to  remit  his  exer¬ 
tions,  and  afford  himself  some  respite  from  his  labours.  All  my 
prayers,  all  those  of  our  physician,  M.  L’Haridon,  were  in 
vain  :  every  morning  at  day-break,  he  set  off -to  make  new 
collections,  without  seeming  to  care  at  all  about  his  disor¬ 
der,  entirely  absorbed  by  his  desire  to  justify  the  confidence 
he  had  been  honoured  with  by  the  First  Consul  and  the  In¬ 
stitution.  Amiable  and  unfortunate  man  !  who  thought  he 
might  depend  on  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  already 
tried  by  the  climate  of  the  Antilles  ;  how  much  he  was  mis¬ 
taken. 

In  the  mean  time  our  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  (he  Naturalist 
increased  every  day  ;  we  had  not  yet  obtained  any  news  of 
her,  and  with  sorrow  we  reminded  each  other,  that  at  the 
moment  when  we  first  lost  sight  other,  she  seemed  to  fall  to 
leeward.  Probably  she  might  have  been  embayed  on  a  lee- 
shore  by  the  violence  of  the  storm  ;  or  possibly  some  other 
misfortune  of  Ibe  same  kind  might  have  happened  to  her  in 
the  time  of  our  long  separation.  This  cruel  uncerlainty 
grieved  us  all  ;  we  began  to  lose  all  hope,  and  to  despair  of 
ever  again  seeing  onr  friends,  when  on  the  21st  of  September, 
in  (he  morning,  a  signal  was  made  that  the  Naturalist  was 
entering  the  bay  of  Coupang.  The  joy  was  general,  and  we 
were  soon  among  our  companions,  who  not  having  found  us 
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at.  (lie  two  rendezvous,  were  not  themselves  without  great 
anxiety  on  our  account. 

The  Naturalist,  during  the  time  of  her  separation  from  us, 
had  made  some  interesting  discoveries  on  t lie  lands  of  Edels 
and  Tdracht ;  M.  L.  Freycinet  had  completed  reconnoitring 
the  supposed  bay  of  Sea-dogs,  See.  In  the  two  following 
chapters  all  (lie  particulars  of  these  labours  will  be  given 
with  so  much  the  more  exactness,  as  this  distinguished  officer 
has  offered  to  take  on  himself  the  trouble  of  writing  them. 

■  Captain  Ilamelin,  on  his  arrival  at  Timor,  had  on  board  but 
two  men  affected  with  the  scurvy  ;  this  advantage  Avas  the  result 
of  their  long  stay  on  shore  at  different  places,  and  the  particu¬ 
lar  care  he  had  taken  of  the  health  of  his  crew,  added  to  the 
great  experience  of  my  esteemed  friend,  doctor  Belletin,  in. 
distempers  of  this  sort.  M.  Bellefin  had  derived  great  ad¬ 
vantage  in  his  treatment  of  the  distemper,  from  the  use  of 
warm  baths  of  sand  ;  these  were  first  tried  by  M.  Roblet,  the 
doctor  of  the  Solide,  in  the  voyage  of  captain  Marchand 
round  the  world,  and  which  M.  Fleuricu  has  mentioned  with 
so  much  just  praise,  in  many  pages  of  the  excellent  account 
he  has  given  of  that  voyage. 

A  few  days  after  their  arrival,  the  officers  and  naturalists 
of  our  Consort,  settled  on  shore  in  a  third  house  procured  for 
them  by  the  governor.  Our  colleague,  M.  Levillain,  pre¬ 
ferred  living  with  us;  lie  was  then  in  perfect  health,  and 
little  thought  that  the  term  of  his  youth  and  existence  was 
nearly  at  an  end. 

From  the  25 th  of  September  to  the  1st  of  October,  our 
commander,  who  had  been  for  some  time  ill  with  a  danger¬ 
ous  ataxic  fever,  experienced  successively  three  such  violent 
attacks,  that  for  some  hours  he  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
There  was  not, a  inomcnt.to  lose  in  giving  him  the  bark,  in 
large  doses  ;  but  as  that  belonging  to  our  ships  was  of  a  very 
inferior  quality,  I  shared  with  him  the  small  quantity  w  hich 
I  had  brought  from  Europe  for  my  own  use.  This  medicine 
operated  in  a  mariner  (hat  seemed  almost  miraculous.  It 
stopped  this  terrible  fever,  and  in  all  appearance  saved  the 
life  of  our  commander.  During  the  whole  course  of  this  dis¬ 
temper,  his  physician,  M.ITHaridon,  was  at  once  his  com¬ 
forter,  nurse,  and  friend.  To  say  what  was  the  reward  for 
his  care  and  humane  attention,  would  shock  every  generous 
mind. 

The  7th  of  October  was  a  day  of  sorrow  and  affliction  to 
both  ships :  M,  Picquet,  one  of  pur  most  deserving  officers,* 
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■was  sent  to  Batavia,  arrested  by  order  of  our  commander, 
whom  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  offend.  He  was  for 
above  six  weeks  confined  in  the  Dutch  fort,  and  the  most  se¬ 
vere  orders  were  given,  that  op.  arriving  at  Batavia,  he  might 
be  confined  in  one  of  the  unwholesome  dungeons  of  the  cita¬ 
del  of  that  town.  On  this  momentous  occasion,  the  princi¬ 
pal  officersof  both  ships  gave  M.  Picquet  the  most  flattering 
testimonies  of  their  friendship  and  esteem.  Every  day  one 
of  our  officers,  with  one  of  the  Naturalist’s,  went  to  keep 
him  company,  and  to  partake  with  him  such  dinner  as  we 
were  able  to  send  him.  At  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
every  one  was  eager  to  give  him  letters  and  proper  attesta¬ 
tions  to  refute  the  calumnies  which  might  be  repeated  to  his 
prejudice.  On  his  arrival  at  Batavia,  M.  Picquet  was  de¬ 
clared  at  liberty  by  the  Regency,  notwithstanding  the  let¬ 
ters  and  misrepresentations  of  our  commander  ;  and  imme¬ 
diately  on  our  return  to  France,  he  was  promoted  from  the 
rank  of  enseigne  de  vaisseau  to  that  of  lieutenant.  This  was 
sufficient  to  prove  that  he  had  been  in  no  way  deserving  of 
punishment. 

On  the  J  1th  of  October,  our  shipmate,  the  unfortunate 
Itiedle,  was  very  ill ;  lie  had  been  confined  to  his  bed  for 
several  days  ;  the  inflammation  had  spread  from  the  rectum 
to  the  rest  of  the  intestines,  and  the  pains  lie  suffered  were 
horrible.  M.  LTIaridon,  who  had  placed  him  in  his  own 
room,  that  he  might  be  always  at  hand  to  afford  him  every 
care,  was  soon  convinced  that  those  cares  w'ere  in  vain  ;  and 
from  this  very  day  his  death  was  but  too  certain,  and  our 
grief  extreme. 

The  12th,  we  lost  one  of  our  gunners,  whose  name  was 
Frantz  ;  he  was  the  first  on  the  long  and  fatal  list  of  deaths, 
which  w'e  shall  hereafter  have  to  enumerate  and  lament. 

On  f  lie  18th,  a  second  man  of  our  crew  died. 

On  the  21st,  the  unfortunate  Riedlc  departed  this  life; 
and  on  the  22d  he  was  buried  with  all  possible  solemnity* 
considering  our  present  situation.  The  crew  of  both  vessels 
all  his  friends  and  shipmates,  assisted  at  his  funeral;  the 
coffin  was  carried  by  four  Dutch  soldiers;  two  officers,’  and 
two  naturalists  held  the  four  corners  of  the  pall.  The  Dutch 
had  wished  to  take  part  in  our  affliction,  therefore  all  the 
soldiers  of  the  fort  were  under  arms.  The  governor  and  all 
the  officers  of  the  company  appeared  in  mourning.  During  the 
whole  time  the  ships  had  all  their  yards  across  and  their  co¬ 
lours  lowered;  the  guns  fired  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
several  vollics  were  fired  oyer  his  grave,  where  was  raised  a 
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stone,  rough  indeed,  but  which,  hallowed  by  affection  and 
universal  sorrow,  would  honour  the  memory  of  our  friend 
as  much  as  those  superb  monuments  often  raised  by  pride  or 
adulation. 

This  simple  tomb  received  additional  interest  from  a  cir¬ 
cumstance  which  was  rather  remarkable,  and  which  deserves 
to  be  mentioned.  The  adventure  of  captain  Bligh  is  well 
known  ;  he  was  sent  to  fetch  from  Taiti  some  plants  of  the 
bread  fruit;  his  crew,  seduced  by  the  women  of  those  coun¬ 
tries,  mutinied,  and  took  possession  of  his  frigate  :  and  in  the 
ship’s  boat,  with  a  small  quantity  of  provisions,  captain  Bligh, 
With  eighteen  men  who  had  not  taken  part  in  the  mutiny, 
had  crossed  immense  seas,  escaped  the  darts  of  the  savages* 
and  at  length,  as  if  by  miracle,  had  gained  the  bay  of  Cou- 
pang.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival,  Ids  botanist,  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son,  died  in  consequence  of  the  hardships  he  had  suffered  in 
such  a  perilous  voyage,  and  was  inhumed  in  the  cemetary 
of  the  Dutch.'  On  the  recollection  of  this  circumstance  X 
thought  it  would  be  easy  to  discover  the  spot  where  Mr.  Nel¬ 
son  had  been  buried,  and  I  went  to  speak  to  the  commander 
on  the  subject,  who  ordered  me  to  make  the  necessary  enqui¬ 
ries  of  the  governor.  A  Dutch  soldier,  who  had  assisted  at 
the  funeral  of  Mr.  Nelson,  conducted  me  to  the  spot,  and  the 
grave  of  our  unfortunate  companion  was  dug  by  the  side  of 
that  of  the  English  botanist.  The  monument  I  have  before 
mentioned,  was  thus  made  to  preserve  the  memory  of  the 
two  naturalists  united  in  the  same  tomb. 

Thus  perished  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  Anselme  Rif  die, 
principal  botanist  oi  our  expedition.  Every  moment  that  he 
could  spend  on  shore  had  been  devoted  to  labours  that  were 
well  deserving  of  a  better  fate.  His  collections  of  dried 
plants,  seeds,  and  samples  of  different  kinds  ot  wood,  were 
very  numerous,  and  had  always  been  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care.  He  had  before  made  a  voyage  to  the  Antilles, 
and  had  brought  from  thence  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
richest  collection  of  living  plants,  that  had  ever  been  seen  in 
Europe.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  green-house  where 
these  plants  are  preserved,  has  not  been  dedicated  to  this  es¬ 
timable  philosopher. 

On  the  23d  of  October,  wc  wore  again  alarmed  by  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  an  English  squadron,  and  with  more  cause  than 
the  first  time;  for,  about  (he  middle  of  the  day,  we  really 
saw  the  Virginia,  a  beautiful  English  frigate,  who  entering  the 
strait  between  Poulou-Simao  and  Poulou-Kea,  seemed  to  be 
steering  towards  the  anchorage  where  we  were,  The  Bata- 
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vian  governor  hastened  to  give  the  necessary  orders  for  the 
defence  of  the  fort  and  the  roadstead  ;  large  companies  of 
soldiers,  drawn  from  the  environs  of  Coupang,  were  called 
together,  and  soon  came  down  from  the  tops  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  mountains  ;  but  they  did  not  dare  to  fire  the  alarm 
gun,  at  the  noise  of  which  the  militia  of  the  interior  of  the 
island  would  assemble  together  at  Coupang,  because  these 
troops  consist  of  ferocious  and  sanguinary  men,  who  are  for¬ 
midable  even  to  the  Dutch  themsdves. 

All  these  preparations  were  happily  as  unnecessary  as  on 
the  former  occasion.  The  captain  of  the  English  frigate 
after  seeing  our  passports,  which  were  carried  to  him  by  m! 
Montbazin,  one  of  our  officers,  declared  himself  totally  io-- 
norant  of  the  nature  of  our  mission,  but  that  having  learnt 
at  Delly  that  two  French  ships  were  at  anchor  in  the  road¬ 
stead  of  Coupang,  he  had  supposed  them  to  be  merchant 
ships,  and  therefore  had  resolved  to  go  thither  and  make 
prizes, of  them,  in  spile  of  Ihe  Dutch  cannon,  which  he 
seemed  to  care  little  for.'  This  officer,  whose  name  I  re«ret 
that  I  do  not  know,  behaved  to  us  with  the  greatest  politeness. 
Having  heard  that  our  commander  was  sick,  he  offered  M. 
Montbazin  some  bottles  of  excellent  wine  for  him,  which  he 
did  not  think  himself  authorized  to  accept.  Moreover  he 
told  him,  that  Ternate,  one  of  the  most  considerable  Dutch 
settlements  in  these  latitudes,  had  experienced  the  same  fate 
as  Amboyna  and  Banda;  and  that  an  English  74  gun-ship 
Isad  recently  taken  fire  in  the  roadstead  of  Amboyna,  and 
had  blown  up.  » 

Thus,  after  having  conversed  some  time  with  onr  officer 
the  English  captain  regained  the  strait  of  the  bay,  and  sailed 
away  without  firing  a  single  gun,  though  he  was  so  near  the 
tort  and  town  of  Coupang,  that  he  might  with  advantage 
have  given  them  each  a  few  broadsides.  In  thus  abstaining 
roni  a!]  hostility,  the  English  captain  gave  us  a  particular 
mark  oi  his  esteem  and  consideration  for  the  object  of  our 
voyage.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  climate  of  these  regions 
Lad  not  spared  Ins  crew,  for  M.  Montbazin  thought  he  could 
perceive  that  they  were  much  encumbered  with  sick  between 
decks. 

The  dysentery  continued  its  ravages  among  the  crews  of 
ooth  our  ships,  the  number  of  sick  were  considerable,  and 
daily  increased,  some  of  them  died  every  day,  and  others 
were  very  iii.  in  a  private  memorial  which"  I  have  laid 
before  the  medical  college  of  Paris,  1  have  given  my  opinion 
QT]  the  cause  of  this  scourge,  to  which  so  many  successively 
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were  the  victims.  It  will  suffice  here  to  observe,  that  all  the 
cares  of  Messrs.  L’Haridon,  Bellefin,  and  Taiilefer,  constantly 
failed  in  contending  with  this  formidable  epidemic.  They 
had  the  goodness  to  invite  me  to  their  consultations  :  we 
opened  the  bodies  of  several  that  died  :  we  successively  tried 
every  means  that  seemed  to  take  most  effect ;  all  was  in  vain  ; 
and  whoever  was  attacked  with  any  degree  of  violence  by 
this  terrible  disease,  infallibly  died.  It  pursued  us,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  to  llie  extremity  of  the  globe,  and  strewed 
the  seas  with  our  dead  bodies. 

All  our  most  valuable  friends  were  seized  by  this  malady  : 
my  industrious  colleague,  Mauge,  had  been  long  confined 
to  his  bed.  This  worthy  man  hud,  when  we  first  settled  on 
shore,  incautiously  given  way  to  the  excess  of  his  zeal  for 
the  service,  and  he  soon  died  a  victim. 

I  before  mentioned,  that  soon  after  he  came  on  shore,  our 
colleague,  M.  Levillain,  had  come  to  lodge  with  us  :  the 
dreadful  climate  of  Timor  soon  began  to  a  fleet  him  with  the 
same  distemper  as  that  which  had  destroyed  out  compa¬ 
nions.  He  was  soon  unable  to  leave  his  bed,  and  took  to  it 
to  rise  no  more. 

At  the  same  time,  our  botanist’s  first  assistant,  Sautier, 
who  also  lodged  in  our  house,  was  mortally  attacked:  and 
to  fill  up  the  measure  of  our  miseries  and  misfortunes,  ray 
dearest  friend ,  M.  Depucli,  received  by  my  side  the  fatal 
stroke  which  vvas  to  precipitate  him  to  tire  grave. 

M.  Boulanger,  our  geographical  engineer,  and  M.  Le- 
sueur,  were  also  confined  to  their  beds ;  one  by  a  violent 
fever  and  inflammatory  cholic  ;  the  other  by  the  dreadful 
dysentery,  the  general  distemper.  Even  our  domestics  were 
alisick,  and  confined  to  their  beds ;  and  consternation  reigned 
on  board  our  ships. 

In  the  midst  of  such  sorrow,  and  among  so  many  disasters, 
I  was  in  perfect  health,  and  1  was  the  only  one  up  among  all 
those  who  lived  in  the  same  house. This  precious  advantage  was 
certainly  not  produced  by  repose;  for  no  one,  I  can  appeal 
to  every  individual  belonging  to  our  two  ships,  exerted  him¬ 
self  with  more  zeal,  or  suffered  more  fatigue,  than  I  did  ; 
and!  had  made  an  innumerable  collection  of  the  most  beauti¬ 
ful  subjects  of  every  kind,  with  much  labour  and  many  ar¬ 
duous  exertions  ;  and  with  still  stronger  reasons  1  could  not 
ascribe iny  health  to  the  strength  ot  my  natural  constitution, 
for  if  was  weak  and  delicate.  At  a  future  time  1  shall  give 
my  opinion  on  the  causes  of  the  dysentery  in  hot  climates, 
and  shad  also  shew  by  what  simple  though  efficacious  pre- 
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cautions,  I  was  enabled  to  avoid  this  cruel  epidemic  ;  and 
have  ascertained  the  sad  certainty  that  most  of  my  friends,  if 
they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the  same  regimen  as  myself, 
might  have  been  still  living. 

In  these  unhappy  circumstances  our  physician,  M.  L’Ha- 
ridon,  distinguished  himself  not  only  by  his  great  assiduity 
in  attending  the  sick,  but  still  more  by  his  generous  conduct 
in  other  respects.  Tired  and  affected  at  the  repeated  refusals 
which  he  every  day  experienced,  of  (he  most  simple  demands, 
he  spent  all  the  money  he  had,  and  sold  all  that  would  fetch 
money,  and  even  part  of  his  clothes,  to  purchase  necessaries 
for  the  sick  under  his  care;  thus  giytng  a  double  example 
of  the  humanity  and  generosity  which  ought  to  distinguish 
the  physician.  This  is  not  the' only  trait  of  the  kind  which 
we  shall  have  to  mention  in"the  character  of  M.  L’Maridon, 
and  which  we  shall  make  known  witli/o  much  the  more  plea¬ 
sure,  as  general  esteem  will  be  the  flattering  reward  ;  and  to 
multiply  that  esteem  the  greatest  honour  we  can  bestow. 

On  the  6th  of  November,  thanks  to  the  assiduous  attention 
of  M.  Ronsard,  our  chaloupe  was  finished  and  launched  into 
the  water.  The  day  which  gave  us  a  boat,  of  which  we 
were  so  much  in  want,  was  to  us  a  real  time  of  rejoicing  ;  and 
we  had  not  the  least  conception  that  she  was  to  experience  a 
similar  fate  to  that  of  our  first  chaloupe. 

he  loss  oi  IVI.  Piccjuet  was  not  the  only  one  amoo0-  our 
officers  ;  M.  St.  Croix  JLebas,  the  captain  of  our  frigate^  was 
landed  as  sick  a  few  days  before  our  departure,  arufsettled  at 
the  Dutch  fort,  there  to  wait  the  recovery  of  his  health,  and 
an  opportunity  of  returning  to  Europe. 

At  length,  on  the  12th  of  November,  in  the  evening,  we 
went  to  take  leave  of  the  governor;  and  on  the  next  day,  in 
the  morning,  we  set  sail  from  the  bay  of  Coupang,  goino- 
out  by  the  strait  between  Poulou  Kea  and  Simao.  We  had 
been  at  Coupang  eighty-four  days,  and  our  stay  there,  under 
all  considerations,  had  been  very  fatal ;  we  had  lost  a  o-reat 
deal  of  time;  death  had  robbed  us  of  several  of  our  ship- 
mates,  arid  we  were  encumbered  by  a  great  number  of  sick  on 
board  each  of  our  vessels.  Such  were  the  deplorable  conse¬ 
quences  of  this  long  stay  at  Coupang  :  it  even  appeared  very 
probable,  that  a  farther  residence  in  this  island  would  have  lost 
us  all  the  remainder  of  the  crews  of  both  ships.  Which  of 
us  would  not  have  thought  at  the  time,  that  we  quitted  these 
destructive  shores  for  ever. 

PEROX.j  S 
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CHAP.  X. 

The  Discoveries  of  the  Naturalist ,  at  Edel's  Land*. 

[From  the  S th  of  June  to  the  6th  of  July,  1801.] 

THE  gale  of  wind  which  had  forced  us  to  set  sail  with 
such  precipitation  from  Geography  Bay  on  the  night  of  the 
8th  of  June,  had  nearly  proved  fatal  to  the  Naturalist.  This 
vessel  not  being  by  any  means  so  good  a  sailer  as  the  Geo¬ 
grapher,  and  in  other  respects  an  inferior  ship,  we  could 
not  without  great  difficulty,  keep  her  clear  of  the  land,  to¬ 
wards  which  she  vras  c  ontinually  driven  by  the  violence  of 
the  winds  and  currents.  The  excessive  rolling  of  the  vessel  at 
this  time,  and  the  necessity  we  had  of  carrying  sail,  made 
us  in.  fear  every  instant  that  our  masts  would  go  by  the 
board,  and  the  smallest  damage  of  that  sort  must  inevitably 
have  caused  the  loss  of  the  ship.  Every  two  hours  we  were 
obliged  to  tack,  and  for  three  whole  days  were  compelled  to 
do  so,  without  being  able  to  take  a  moment’s  rest.  Not¬ 
withstanding  so  many  efforts,  there  was  one  instant  when  we 
gave  ourselves  up  for  lost,  and  every  one  expected  inevita¬ 
ble  death,  when  a  slight  variation  in  the  wind  permitted  us 
to  clear  the  land,  and  to  double  the  southern  point  of  the 
bay. 

On  the  night  of  the  9th,  we  entirely  lost  sight  of  our  con¬ 
sort,  the  wind  continuing  to  blow  with  great  violence ;  and 
It  was  not  until  the  13th  that  we  were  able,  without  danger, 
to  carry  any  more  sail.  We  made  use  of  this  opportunity 
to  bear  away  to  the  isle  Rott nest,  which  was  the  first  place 
of  rendezvous  appointed  by  the  commander,  and  we  arrived 
thither  on  the  {4th.  The  Geographer,  contrary  to  our  ex¬ 
pectation,  was  not  there  ;  we  therefore  resolved  to  wait  for 
her  ;  and  captain  Hamelin,  to  make  good  use  of  the  time, 
sent  different  boats  to  find  an  easy  landing  place,  and  to  see 
what  were  the  different  productions  of  the  isle  Rottnest.  At 
the  same  time  one  of  the  boats  was  sent  under  the  command 
of  M.  Heirisson,  to  reconnoitre  the  mouth  of  the  river  of 
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Swans,  and  to  go  up  it  as  far  as  was  possible.  Six  days’  pro¬ 
visions  were  granted  him  for  this  expedition. 

On  the  17th  of  June,  Messrs.  Millias  and  Levillain  de¬ 
parted  to  visit  the  isles  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  the  isle  Rottnesf, 
and  on  the  same  day  1  was  sent  in  the  little  boat  with  M. 
Faure,  to  reconnoitre  more  particularly  the  isle  Rottnest, 
and  to  ascertain  its  situation. 

When  we  departed  the  weather  was  tolerably  fine  ;  but  a 
strong  breeze  from  the  N.  W.  rising  all  at  once,  the  sea  soon 
increased  to  a  terrible  height,  and  the  waves,  which  broke 
with  fury  against  my  little  skiff,  threatened  its  destruction 
every  momen£.  In  this  extremity  I  could  not  return  on 
board,  on  account  of  the  wind  being  contrary  ;  i  therefore 
wished  to  gel  to  windward  of  the  isle  Rottnest,  which,  from 
a  long  chain  of  breakers  that  run  out  to  sea  a  great  length, 
was  impossible;  and  to  save  ourseives,  we  had  no  other  re¬ 
source  than  to  run  the  boat  on  shore,  to  avoid  being  swamp¬ 
ed.  A  small  sandy  beach  appeared  a-liead,  of  which  we 
took  advantage  to  run  her  on  land,  whither  the  surf  carried 
her  with  great  rapidity.  We  threw  ourselves  all  into  the 
water,  and  uniting  our  efforts,  endeavoured  to  save  our  skiff, 
by  drawing  her  up  to  the  beach  ;  the  attempt  was  vain,  for 
it  was  soon  covered  by  the  waves,  and  with  difficulty  wre 
saved  some  pounds  of  biscuit,  for  all  the  rest  of  our  provi¬ 
sions  disappeared  with  the  boat. 

Thus  situated  it  was  impossible  for  M.  Faure  and  myself 
to  prosecute  the  labour  we  were  sent  with  the  boat  to  per¬ 
form,  we  therefore  attempted  to  execute  our  commission  bn 
shore,  by  making  the  tour  of  the  island  on  foot ;  but  the 
rocks  which  stretched  along  the  coast  on  the  north,  were  too 
steep  for  us  to  attempt  to  get  over  them  :  we  were  therefore 
obliged  to  go  into  the  woods,  which  were  so  thick  in  this 
part  that  we  could  proceed  but  slowly,  and  with  difficulty. 

Chance  conducted  us  to  a  delightful  valley,  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  which  were  several  ponds ;  we  went  down  to  the 
brink  of  one  of  them  ;  a  prodigious  number  of  bivalve  shells 
of  one  single  species,  formed  a  sort  of  beach  round  it,  about 
the  breadth  of  15  feet.  The  water  of  these  ponds  is  salt  and 
brackish . 

After  giving  a  few  moments’  attention  to  the  observation  Gf 
these  salt  ponds,  which  we  named  Duvaldailly’s  Ponds,  from 
the  name  of  the  young  cadet  who  accompanied  us,  we 
continued  our  way  to  get  nearer  the  beach,  hoping  to  have 
passed  the  rocks,  which  had  at  first  stopped  our  course,  but 
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we  were  soon  convinced  that  they  stretched  almost  without 
interruption  as  far  as  Cape  North. 

In  traversing  these  rocks  we  observed  a  piece  of  wood, 
which  created  some  painful  reflections  :  it  was  the  cross  piece 
of  the  bitts,  belonging  to  a  vessel  of  from  300  to  350  tons 
burthen,  on  which  might  easily  be  distinguished  the  marks 
of  the  friction  of  the  cables  ;  and  several  iron  bolts,  which 
left  us  no  doubt  of  the  certainty  of  a  recent  shipwreck. 

This  unforeseen  circumstance  much  increased  our  anxiety 
tor  the  fate  of  the  Naturalist,  which  we  knew  had  moored, 
during  the  storm,  a-head  of  some  dangerous  reefs  ;  it  also 
made  us  more  sensible  of  our  own  perilous  situation,  which 
every  moment  became  more  and  more  alarming.  Black 
and  threatening  clouds  had  gathered  together  on  every  part 
of  the  horizon  ;  the  squalls  were  impetuous,  and  the  thunder 
reverberated  with  great  violence  in  the  adjacent  valleys  ;  a 
heavy  rain  fell  in  torrents,  and  the  waves  broke  with  noise 
and  violence  against  the  rocks  on  the  shore;  and  to  add  to 
our  distress,  we  knew  that  it  was  impossible  for  captain  Ha- 
melin,  without  a  cbaloupe,  and  without  any  boat  that  could 
live,  to  send  us  any  assistance,  while  the  storm  lasted. 

A  few  moments  we  yielded  to  these  sad  reflections  on  our 
way  to  the  shore,  which  we  did  not  reach  till  long  after  it 
was  dark.  We  feared  we  should  And  our  boat  gone  to  pieces, 
the  sea  having  constantly  beat  over  her  on  the  spot  where  she 
was  aground  :  we  saw,  however,  with  pleasure,  that  she  had 
stood  the  shock,  and  that  only  one  plank  had  been  stove  in. 
To  add  to  our  good  luck,  the  tide  was  now  high,  and  we 
went  into  the  water  to  endeavour  to  draw  her  on  the  beach, 
in  which  endeavour  we  at  length  succeeded,  to  our  great  sa- 
tisf  >etion. 

Our  boat  being  thus  in  safety,  we  studied  how  to  procure 
water  for  our  necessities.  There  did  not  seem  to  be  any  on 
the  island,  and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  find  other  means  of 
supplying  this  want.  We  spread  out  the  sails  of  our  boat  to 
catch  the  rain  water  as  it  fell ;  this  expedient  succeeded,  and 
the  whole  night  was  devoted  to  the  same  labour.  We  also 
killed  on  this  day  and  the  following,  several  phocae,  or  sea- 
calves,  the  flesh  of  which  was  well  tasted. 

On  the  19th  of  Jung,  we  perceived  the  Naturalist  under 
sail ;  I  observed  her  a  long  time  with  my  glass,  and  I  judged 
from  the  circumstance,  that  she  was  endeavouring  to  get 
nearer  the  island.  We  immediately  lighted  a  large  fire,  to 
let  her  know  on  what  part  of  the  coast  we  W'ere,  However, 
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jio  assistance  appeared  all  that  day,  and  our  situation  was 
now  very  critical,  and  would  have  been  much  worse  if  the 
rain  w  ater  had  failed  us.  I  studied  to  devise  some  means  of 
repairing  our  boat,  so  that  we  might  get  on  board.  The 
want  of  nails  made  me  think  of  unripping  some  of  the  lining 
of  the  boat  of  least  consequence,  and  thus  to  replace  the 
planks  which  had  started.  I  was  next  to  devise  some  method 
of  caulking  the  seams  :  1  deferred  this  part  of  the  labour  till 
the  next  day,  and  in  the  mean  time  the  remainder  of  this 
was  employed  in  untwisting  some  pieces  of  cordage  to  make 
oakum,  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  leaks  in  the  boat.  I  had 
the  design  of  paying  the  seams  with  a  mastich  composed  of 
the  grease  of  sea-ealves  and  ashes ;  and  I  had  no  doubt  but 
that  our  boat  thus  repaired  would  take  us  safely  on  board.  For¬ 
tunately  all  these  labours  were  unnecessary :  the  wind  having 
much  abated  during  the  night  of  the  19th,  the  captain  lost  no 
time  in  sending  us  some  provisions  ;  and  judging  that  our 
boat  must  have  suffered  some  serious  damage,  he  also  sent  us 
a  caulker  to  repair  it.  This  work  being  done  we  embarked,  and 
got  on  board  the  vessel  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
then  learnt  that  the  chaloupe,  which  was  sent  on  the  17th  to 
reconnoitre  the  isles  situated  to  the  S.  S.  E.  of  our  mooring, 
had  been  wrecked  on  the  continent ;  that  the  long-boat  sent 
to  tbe  river  of  Swans  had  not  yet  returned  ;  that  every  one 
was  anxious  for  her  safety;  and  that  on  the  18th,  at  two 
o’clock  in  the  evening,  they  had  descried  the  Geographer 
from  the  mast-head,  making  sail  to  the  north  under  her 
lop-sails;  she  was  at  the  distance  of  about  eight  leagues. 
We  were  all  at  a  loss  to  conjecture  w  hy  the  commander,  af¬ 
ter  having  himself  fixed  tbe  rendezvous,  did  not  come  thither 
to  meet  us.  As  for  captain  Hamelin,  without  his  chaloupe, 
his  two  boats,  and  the  chief  part  of  his  crew,  he  was  not 
able  to  get  under  sail  to  join  the  Geographer. 

On  the  22d  of  June  our  boat  returned,  after  fulfilling  her 
mission  in  the  river  of  Swans.  The  following  particulars  of 
this  exploration  was  given  by  3VL  Bailly,  who  accompanied 
M.  Heirisson  in  the  voyage. 

“  The  river  of  Swans,”  says  M.  Bailly,  “discovered  in 
1697,  by  Vlaming,  was  thus  named  by  him,  from  the  great 
number  of  black  swans  which  he  there  saw,  and  of  which  he 
carried  two  alive  to  Batavia.  On  the  17th  of  June,  at  eight 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  perceived  the  mouth  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  ;  it  was  obstructed  by  a  bar  of  rocks,  which  almost  de¬ 
nied  us  a  passage ;  however,  after  being  aground  on  them 
three  times,  we  succeeded  in  clearing  them,  and  from  that 
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time  the  depth  increased  rapidly.  An  amazing  number  of 
pelicans  had  fixed  their  abode  near  this  part  of  the  river  :  we 
could  only  catch  one  of  them. 

‘4  The  beach  was  covered  with  a  great  quantity  of  white 
mollusques,  or  jelly-fish,  transparent  and  gelatinous,  which 
had  been  left  there  by  the  tide,  and  which  was  the  food  of 
die  numerous  fowl  which  frequented  these  shores.  The  soil 
is  here  composed  of  downs  of  sand,  some  higher  than  others  : 
the  rock  which  terminates  them  at  the  sea-side  is  of  a  calca¬ 
reous  nature,  mixed  with  sand  full  of  excavations  and  hol¬ 
lows,  w  hich  seemed  to  be  the  effect  of  the  waters.  On  these 
downs  <jrew  many  different  kinds  of  shrubs,  several  of  which 
were  in  flower.  The  Eucalyptus  resinifera,  is  to  be  found 
there  in  great  quantities,  and  numbers  of  land  birds,  parti¬ 
cularly  beautiful  perroquets,  played  in  the  branches  of  the 
trees,  and  enlivened  these  unknown,  wildland  desert  shores. 

“  At  a  little  distance  from  the  sea  the  left  bank  of  the  ri¬ 
ver  becomes  steep  and  perpendicular,  aud  discovers  a  bed  of 
sandy  and  calcareous  rocks,  disposed  in  horizontal  layers  ; 
farther  up  the  steepness  is  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and 
appears  like  a  great  circular  wall  crowned  with  verdure. 
Every  where  on  the  banks  are  seen  evident  traces  of  the  form¬ 
er  bed  of  the  sea  ;  the  rock  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
incrustations  of  shells,  roots,  and  even  trees  in  a  state  of  pe¬ 
trifaction  ;  a  phenomenon  that  is  often  seen  in  many  parts 
of  New  Holland.  In  other  respects  the  country  is  here  flat, 
and  has  no  elevation  of  any  consequence  except  some  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  sea  shore.  Beyond  this  cir¬ 
cular  wall,  which  I  before  mentioned,  the  steepness  again 
appears  on  the  left  shore,  and  presents  the  same  resemblance 
of  ruins,  and  tbe  same  geological  constitution  which  I  have 
already  described. 

We  soon  came  to  a  large  bason  formed  by  a  low  ground, 
on  which  the  river  expanded  to  a  greater  extent:  almost  the 
whole  breadth  of  this  bason  was  a  sboal ;  on  the  left  side  we 
observed  a  sort  of  branch  or  creek,  which  seemed  to  open 
another  communication  with  the  sea,  and  we  named  it  Mo¬ 
reau  Entrance,  from  the  cadet  of  that  name  who  accompa¬ 
nied  us  in  this  short  voyage. 

44  After  doubling  a  low  cape  which  ran  out  from  the  lett 
shore  a  good  way  into  the  bason,  we  intended  to  land  and 
pass  the^nigbt  at  the  foot  of  a  high  bank  on  the  right  shore  ; 
,},is  bank,  which  was  very  steep,  had  at  the  base  a  small  flat 
shore  of  sand,  where  we  pitched  our  tent;  here  we  were  in 
perfect  safetv,  with  the  boat  afloat  and  moored  to  a  tree,  and 
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her  head  among  the  herbage  that  grew  on  the  beach ;  it 
was  impossible  to  come  near  ns  without  crossing  the  river, 
or  descending  the  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  we  were  situated, 
which  could  not  be  done  without  difficulty,  on  account  of 
the  steepness. 

“  On  ascending  to  the  top  of  this  hill  we  were  charmed 
with  a  beautiful  prospect.  On  one  side  we  discovered  the 
upper  course  of  the  river,  which  went  up  towards  a  range  of 
flat  mountains  in  the  distance,  and  on  the  other  we  could 
follow  its  course  down  to  the  sea-shore.  The  banks  of  the 
river  appeared  almost  every  where  covered  with  beautiful  fo¬ 
rests,  which  extended  a  considerable  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  The  rock,  which  sometimes  appears  naked,  is 
of  the  same  nature  as  all  those  which  I  have  before  described  ; 
that  is  to  say,  it  is  calcareous,  composed  of  sand  and  shells, 
and  covered  with  a  bed  of  sand  mingled  with  the  remains  of 
dead  vegetation,  which  thus  manures  the  forests. 

“  On  the  18th  of  June,  at  the  break  of  day,  we  re-embarked 
to  continue  our  voyage.  On  leaving  the  place  where  we  had 
spent  the  night,  we  again  met  with  great  numbers  of  pelicans, 
which  came  and  flew  about  us;  we  killed  two  of  them,  after 
which,  pursuing  our  way  for  about  half  an  hour,  we  found 
ourselves  aground  on  a  shoal  of  soft  mud  extremely  greasy 
and  sticky  :  we  had  great  difficulty  in  dragging  our  boat  off 
this  shoal,  which  at  length  we  did  after  much  labour. 
The  course  of  the  river  is  here  almost  closed  by  a  string  of 
small  low  wet  islands,  which  we  have  described  in  our  chart 
of  the  river  of  Swans,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Ileiris- 
son  Isles,  from  the  name  of  the  officer  who  at  this  time  com¬ 
manded  us. 

“It  was  near  the  Heirisson  isles  that  we  first  saw  some 
black  swans ;  they  swam  majestically  on  the  water ;  we  killed 
several  of  them  ;  their  plumage  was  totally  black,  except  the 
quill  feathers,  which  were  white,  the  beak  red,  and  the  feet 
black.  W e  observed  that  a  short  time  after  they  were  dead, 
the  beak  lost  its  fine  red  colour,  and  became  black.  The  whole 
of  the  country  which  we  saw  from  this  part  till  the  evening 
was  low  and  almost  under  water,  with  a  bed  of  coarse  sand, 
which  seemed  to  come  from  a  rock  of  ancient  formation,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  bank  of  thick  clay,  which  is  reddish  and  sticky. 
Some  other  phenomena  correspond  with  this  change  in  the 
nature  of  the  soil.  Confined  by  the  bed  of  clay^  the  rain 
water  and  the  dews  remain  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and 
filtering  through  the  coarse  sand  we  have  mentioned,  form 
-muddy  pools  of  stagnant  water,  and  a  sort  of  small  lakes,  or 
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else  run  in  little  streams  towards  the  river,  whose  waters  trora 
that  moment  begin  to  lose  something  of  their  saltness,  which 
till  then  were  as  salt  as  the  waters  ot  the  sea. 

“  The  same  evening  we  pitched  our  tent  near  the  river,  in 
an  angle  of  the  land  formed  by  that  stream,  and  a  small  arm, 
up  w  hicb  Messrs.  Heirisson  and  Moreau  went  on  foot  for  about 
half  a  league,  where  it  terminated.  They  were  here  surprized 
at  the  appearance  of  the  print  of  a  man’s  foot,  of  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  size. 

“  On  the  19th  of  June,  after  filling  our  casks  from  a  sort 
of  little  well  which  I  had  discovered  the  evening  preceding, 
and  which  I  thought  was  not  the  work  of  nature,  we  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river ;  from  w  hich  the  spot  where  we  then 
were,  seemed  to  bend  its  course  towards  a  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  that  appeared  to  be  at  no  great  distance  from  us  :  this 
circumstance  made  us  hope  we  might  be  able  to  reach  its 
source;  unfortunately  we  were  mistaken  in  the  distance  of 
these  mountains  :  for,  after  sailing  the  whole  day,  we  dis¬ 
covered  that  they  were  still  very  distant.  The  river  from 
this  time  became  narrower  very  rapidly  ;  but  its  depth  was 
still  from  7  to  8  feet,  without  any  sensible  difference. 

“  In  the  mean  time  we  had  thus  been  exploring  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  New  Holland,  our  provisions  began  to  run  short ;  in 
fact  we  had  scarcely  enough  remaining  for  our  return  to  the 
ship  ;  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  give  up  our  first  intention, 
of  lengthening  our  voyage  to  the  foot  ot  the  mountains  ;  and 
on  the  next  day,  which  was  the  20th  of  J une,  we  began  to 
go  down  the  river. 

'  u  On  the  21st.  in  the  morning,  we  found  ourselves  on  the 
shoals  which  had  stopped  us  on  our  way  up  ;  we  now  thought 
we  might  avoid  them,  by  keeping  towards  the  right  shore 
of  the  "river,  but  we  were  mistaken,  for  before  we  had  gone 
a  quarter  of  a  league  we  were  aground.  In  vain  did  we  at¬ 
tempt  to  get  her  off;  every  means  were  in  vain,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  make  a  sort  of  raft,  and  lighten  our  boat  of  its 
heaviest  articles,  such  as  the  graplin,  the  water  casks,  &c. 
we  then  all  went  into  the  river,  and  pushing  with  all  our 
strength,  at  length  succeeded  in  getting  afloat  about  two 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  Our  joy  was  as  short  as  it  had  been 
great;  we  were  again  stranded  on  a  sand-bank,  which  was  not 
more  than  half  a  foot  under  water;  we  were  now  obliged  to 
labour  hard  for  several  hours  to  get  over  this  last  obstacle; 
and  we  should  never  have  succeeded  it  a  brisk  wind  had  not 
sprung  up  very  apropos  to  extricate  us  from  so  critical  a  si¬ 
tuation,  for  we  were  all  sinking  with  faintness  and  fatigue; 
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for  above  thirteen  hours  we  had  been  in  the  mud  up  to  the 
waist,  striving  ineffectually  the  whole  time  to  save  our  boat ; 
\ve  had  now  scarcely  provision  sufficient  for  one  meal ;  and 
as  it  was  totally  impossible  to  reach  the  ship  in  less  than 
twenty-four  hours,  we  could  not  recruit  our  strength  by  the 
means  of  food.  In  the  midst  of  these  increasing  distresses 
and  dangers  night  came  upon  us  suddenly  ;  and  we  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  land  and  dry  ourselves,  and  recruit  our  exhausted 
strength  by  a  little  rest,  when  all  at  once  we  heard  a  terrible 
noise  that  filled  us  with  terror  ;  it  was  something  like  the 
roaring  of  a  bull,  but  much  louder,  and  seemed  to  proceed 
from  the  reeds  which  were  very  near  us.  At  this  formidable 
sound  we  lost  all  desire  to  go  on  shore;  and,  though  be¬ 
numbed  with  cold,  we  preferred  passing  the  night  on  the 
water,  without  food,  or  being  able  to  close  our  eyes,  and  suf¬ 
fering  the  whole  time  from  the  rain  and  the  weather. 

“  On  the  22d,  at  day-break,  we  all  got  into  the  water  to 
launch  the  boat,  which  was  again  aground;  the  rising  tide 
Was  in  our  favour,  and  we  succeeded  after  some  labour  and 
difficulty.  Soon  after  this  last  effort  we  landed  and  made 
a  large  fire  to  warm  our  frozen  limbs,  and  take  some  re¬ 
freshment.  We  continued  our  way  down  the  river,  and  at 
length  reached  its  mouth.  We  now  kept  along  shore  on  the 
left,  and  in  the  evening  we  got  on  board,  cruelly  harassed 
with  fatigue,  and  almost  famished.” 

The  importance  of  M.  Bailly’s  relation  has  obliged  me  to 
detail  all  the  particulars  at  length,  as  they  are  so  much  the 
more  valuable  because  they  make  part  of  the  natural  history 
of  New  Holland  ;  and  all  that  can  add  to  our  knowledge  on 
the  subject  of  the  interior  of  this  extraordinary  continent, 
must  be  particularly  acceptable  to  natural  philosophers  and 
geographers. 

In  the  mean  time  the  chaloupe,  which  had  been  wrecked 
on  the  neighbouring  coast,  had  been  much  damaged  ;  it  was 
therefore  necessary  to  send  carpenters  thither  to  repair  her. 
Four  entire  days  they  were  employed  in  this  work  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  22d,  in  the  night,  that  they  came  on  board. 
We  then  learnt  the  following  particulars  of  the  labours  and 
misfortunes  of  our  shipmates. 

They  left  the  ship  on  the  18tli  of  June,  to  reconnoitre  the 
islands  which  lay  S.'S.  E.  of  our  mooring.  At  first  they 
lengthened  a  bed  of  rocks  of  great  extent,  and  next  drew 
near  a  small  barren  island,  which  we  named  Isle  Rcrtholct. 
South  of  this  they  discovered  a  third,  which  was  almost  ar' 
large  as  the  isle- Rottnest?  and  to  which  we  gave  the  name  of 
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the  IsleBuache.  On  this  last  island  was  a  great  number  of  pbo? 

who  kept  their  ground  at  a  little  distance  from  the  shore, 
and  seemed  to  dispute  the  way  with  our  seamen.  This  bold¬ 
ness  cost  them  dear,  for  they  killed  a  great  number  of  them. 

Compelled  to  re-embark  precipitately  on  account  qf  the 
N.  N.  W,  winds  which  blew  in  squalls,  our  shipmates 
-worked  to  windward  all  night  among  breakers  ;  the  waves 
beat  against  the  chaloupe  with  so  much  force,  that  it  was  as 
much  "as  three  men  could  do  to  bale  out  the  water.  At  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  exhausted  by  fatigue,  and  not  know¬ 
ing  which  way  to  steer  to  avoid  the  breakers,  which  sur¬ 
rounded  them  every  wav,  they  determined  to  throw  out  the 
graplin.  From  the  break  of  day  they  got  ready  to  tack  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  and  endeavoured  to  make  towards  the  ship, 
but  soon  the  main-mast  of  the  chaloupe  was  broken  by  the 
violent  squalls,  and  came  by  the  board  into  the  sea,  with  her 
sail ;  it  was  not  in  their  power  to  remedy  this  misfortune,  or 
contend  with  the  fury  of  the  winds.  From  this  moment  they 
were  driven  by  the  waves  against  the  breakers,  and  our  un¬ 
fortunate  comrades  took  the  resolution  of  throwing  them¬ 
selves  on  the  shore.  Wrecked  as  they  were,  with  the  cha¬ 
loupe  broken  to  pieces  against  the  rocks,  yet  they  were  all 
saved  ;  and  even  succeeded  in  hauling  the  vessel  on  the 
beach,’  and  thus  saved  her  also  from  being  totally  lost. 

Thus  confined  on  this  desart  shore,  our  shipmates,  while 
they  waited  for  assistance  from  the  ship,.made  several  incur¬ 
sions  towards  the  interior  of  the  country  ;  in  one  of  these jour- 
nies  they  discovered  a  species  of  almond  of  the  size  of  a  wal¬ 
nut,  and  they  were  eager  to  gather  some  of  them.  Roasted  in 
the  ashes  these  almonds  tasted  very  much  like  roasted  ches- 
nuts  ;  but  all  who  ate  of  them  soon  experienced  the  fatal 
effects  of  the  deceitful  repast.  They  were  attacked  by 
alarming  and  painful  vertigos,  and  dreadful  vomitings  ; 
and  they  all  thought  that  they  were  mortally  poisoned.  These 
grievous  symptoms,  however,  gradually  disappeaied,  and 
no  one  died.  “  For -my  part,”  said  M.  Levillain,  who  had 
eaten  four  or  five  of  these  almonds,  “I  was  extremely  ill; 
after  bringing  up  the  small  quantity  of  food  which  I  had  on 
icy  stomach,  1  continued  to  strain  and  retch  till  I  brought 
up  two  large  glasses  of  blood,  at  the  same  time  suffering 
the  most  excruciating  pains.”  Ever  since,’  added  lie,  “  I 
have  continually  felt  great  pains  in  the  stomach.  W  hat  a 
dreadful  alternative  for  navigators;  in  such  situations  th^y 
are  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  suffering  all  the  pangs 
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of  famine,  or  being  obliged  to  eat  such  food  as  may  be  poi¬ 
sonous  and  destructive. 

The  pleasure  of  seeing  the  boats  once  more  together  on 
board  the  ship,  obliterated  in  a  great  degree  the  recollection 
of  the  disasters  and  fatigues  ;  but  the  general  anxiety  for  the 
absence  of  the  Geographer  increased  every  day. 

Captain  Hamelin  could  not  be  persuaded  that  the  com¬ 
mander  would  neglect  to  come  to  the  rendezvous  appointed, 
by  himself,  our  captain  therefore  determined  to  prolong  his 
stay  on  this  dangerous  coast.  Our  gentlemen  made  use  of 
the  opportunity  to  make  excursions  on  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  M.  Bailly  made  many  observations  on  the  geo* 
logic  nature  of  their  soil.  ✓ 

“  On  the  23d  of  June,  in  the  morning,”  says  this  natu¬ 
ralist,  “  I  went  with  the  long-boat  to  the  isle  Buache  ;  we 
did  not  reach  this  island  till  towards  the  evening.  On  our 
way  we  recollected  the  Reef  Giraud,  which  is  distinguished 
by  the  shape  of  one  of  its  rocks  that  much  resembles  a  shoe. 
This  rock  is  the  more  remarkable  for  the  great  number  of 
sea-fowl  which  are  always  to  be  seen  there.  A  little  farther 
is  the  isle  Bertholet ;  this  is  small  and  barren.  All  these  isles, 
and  rocks,  which  are  here  and  there  dispersed  a  little  distance 
from  the  shore  of  the  continent,  are  connected  together  by  a 
shelve  of  rocks,  which  extends  near  three  leagues  out  from 
the  main  land.  The  isle  Rottnest  itself  is  connected  with 
these  reefs ;  the  sea  breaks  on  many  places  of  this  shoal ;  and 
in  some  parts  it  is  impossible  for  the  smallest  boat  to  find  a 
passage. 

“  The  isle  Buache  is  composed  of  calcareous  rocks,  more 
or  less  mingled  with  sand,  and  containing  some  remains  of 
shells ;  these  are  disposed  in  horizontal  beds  of  but  little 
thickness,  which  seemed  to  go  some  way  into  the  interior  of 
the  land.  Instead  of  appearing  in  separate  hillocks,  these 
rocks  form  long  continued  ridges,  which  on  each  side 
have  a  regular  declivity  or  slope:  the  soil,  although  en¬ 
tirely  composed  of  calcareous  sand,  nevertheless  supports  a 
strong  and  healthy  vegetation.  We  could  find  no  fresh  wa¬ 
ter  on  this  island  ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  considering 
the  nature  of  the  soil  which  I  have  described  ;  for  the  sand, 
which  covers  or  rather  forms  the  beds  on  the  surface,  lays  on 
a  calcareous  rock,  whose  contexture  is  so  porous,  that  the 
water  easily  soaks  through  it.” 

On  the  27th  of  June  M.  Bailly  landed  on  the  isle  Rottnest, 
where  he  made  the  following  observations : 

“  On  this  shore  we  find  a  number  of  calcareous  and  sandy 
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rocks,  of  a  .greyish  white,  which  are  exclusively  composed 
of  the  broken  remains  of  shells  petrified.  The  hills  which 
are  nearest  the  beach,  are  of  the  same  nature,  but  covered 
by  downs  of  calcareous  sand.  Beyond  these  sand  hills  are 
pieces  of  water  separated  by  little  elevations  of  sand ;  the 
water  w  hich  they  contain  is  as  salt  as  that  of  the  sea.  The 
tide  is  sensibly  observed  in  these  ponds ;  the  sand  which 
forms  the  soil  in  the  environs,  is  so  soft,  that  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  this  alone  may  be  the  cause  of  the  phenomenon  I  have 
just  mentioned,  and  indeed  it  is  not  easy  toaccount  for  it  any 
other  way,  there  being  no  direct  communication  between 
these  ponds  and  the  sea.  W e  found  here  two  species  of 
small  shells,  the  one  univalve,  the  other  bivalve,  and  of  a 
fine  rose  colour.  The  borders  of  most  of  these  ponds  were 
entirely  covered  with  these  shells,  which  were  the  only  living 
beings  we  could  discover  on  this  island.  The  banks  of  these 
ponds  were  steep,  and  appeared  to  have  their  origin  to  some 
great  sinking  of  the  soil.  Among  them  is  a  large  rock  stand- 
mg  alone,  which,  by  its  form,  its  situation,  and  the  horizon¬ 
tal  disposition  of  the  neighbouring  rock,  evidently  shews, 
that  it  formerly  belonged  to  a  hill  which  occupied  the  place 
of  this  pond,  and  which  formed  a  continuation  with  the 
other  hills,  which  cross  the  whole  length  of  the  isle  Rottnest. 
This  assertion  is  supported  on  the  exact  correspondence  of 
the  beds  of  this  solitary  rock,  with  the  hills  that  still  remain. 
The  soil  is  entirely  calcareous,  white,  and  full  of  shells  in 
good  preservation,  which  are  disposed  as  if  in  families. 

In  the  mean  time  the  days  fixed  by  captain  Hamelin  to 
wait  for  the  Geographer,  were  expired,  and  we  had  heard 
nothing  of  her  ;  nor  djd  it  now  appear  likely  that  we  should 
obtain  any  news  of  her  by  staying  any  longer  on  this  coast  : 
we  therefore  determined  to  sail  for  Endracht’s  Land,  leaving 
on  the  isle  Rottnest,  a  flag,  and  a  bottle  with  a  letter  for  the 
commander,  in  case  he  should  touch  there. 

On  the  28th  of  June  we  set  sail  for  the  second  rendezvous 
which  had  been  appointed.  But  before  we  pursue  the  history 
of  our  voyage,  we  shall  take  a  general  view  of  the  part  of 
Edel’s  Land,  which  we  are  now  going  to  leave. 

The  isle  Rottnest  does  not  lie  very  high  ;  the  shore  is  ge¬ 
nerally  steep,  and  composed  of  grey,  calcareous,  and  sandy 
rocks,  which  have  between  them  some  creeks  of  very  white 
sand.  This  island  is  well  w  ooded  :  the  soil,  though  every 
where  sandy,  seems  to  supply  an  abundant  and  healthy  ve¬ 
getation.  The  interior  aspect  of  the  country,  dissected  by 
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numerous  hills,  is  very  beautiful.  But  the  island  does  not 
appear  to  have  any  fresh  water,  nevertheless  in  cases  of  ne¬ 
cessity,  a  brackish  water  that  might  be  potable,  might  pro¬ 
bably  be  procured  by  digging  wells  two  or  three  feet  deep,  at 
a  small  distance  from  the  ponds  of  Duvaldailly. 

We  here  observed  a  small  species  of  Kangaroo,  about  two 
feet  high,  which  were  very  numerous  :  we  also  saw  another 
species  of  quadruped,  about  the  size  of  a  large  rat,  which 
the  Dutch  navigators  supposed  to  be  really  a  rat,  but  which, 
according  to  the  observations  of  our  naturalist,  M.  Peron, 
belongs  to  a  new  and  remarkable  species,  the  description  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  zoologic  part  of  the  works  of  this 
deserving  and  industrious  naturalist.  A  great  number  of 
phocae  or  sea-calves,  appeared  on  different  parts  of  the 
shore.  These  animals  were  to  be  seen  sometimes  in  the  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  forests,  which  lay  at  some  distance  from  the  coast. 
We  saw  several  of  them  that  were  very  large  ;  these  were  ge¬ 
nerally  grey  ;  others  were  reddish  ;  and  some  of  them  were 
black.  These  last  were  smaller,  and  probably  w6re  the 
youngest ;  for  we  had  seen  a  female  of  an  ashy  grey,  suck¬ 
ling  a  young  one  which  was  itself  black.  The  fat  of  these 
animals,  when  it  is  fresh,  is  very  good  to  eat ;  we  often 
made  use  of  it  to  fry  our  fish,  &c.  and  never  found  it  had 
any  disagreeable  taste  or  smell.  The  furs  of  these  animals 
are  mostly  fine  and  thick,  and  would  be  a  valuable  commo¬ 
dity,  as  a  rich  cargo  might  easily  be  procured. 

Of  reptiles  there  are  numbers  on  isle  Rottnest ;  we  found 
several  that  were  four  or  five  feet  in  length,  and  an  inch  nud 
a  half  or  two  inches  thick  ;  their  colour  is  like  that  of  un¬ 
polished  steel.  The  isle  Rottnest  also  produces  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  species  of  lizard,  in  which  my  friend  M.  Peron 
found  a  combination  of  toes,  which  till  then  was  totally  un¬ 
known  in  any  species  of  lizard.  The  kind  which  I  am  now- 
describing,  had  two  on  the  fore  feet  and  three  on  thejiind. 

This  island  is  uninhabited,  and  it  did  not  appear  that  any 
of  the  natives  of  the  continent  had  ever  found  their  way 
thither. 

The  winds,  during  our  stay  in  the  roadstead,  blew  suc¬ 
cessively  from  every  quarter  of  the  horizon.  In  general  the 
east  wind  was  mild,  and  when  it  was  in  this  quarter,  the 
weather  was  always  fine;  while  the  winds  from  the  W.  the 
S.  W.  and  the  N.  W.  on  the  contrary  always  brought  hail 
and  rain. 

We  here  caught  plenty  of  excellent  fish,  but  on  some  days 
■we  could  not  catch  oue  of  any  kind  :  I  remarked  that  this 
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nerally  happened  when  the  winds  and  waves  were  most  calm. 
Probably  the  fish  at  that  time  went  farther  ontto  sea,  and  did 
not  return  till  the  roughness  of  the  waves  drove  them  where 
the  water  was  more  shallow  and  the  waves  stiller. 

We  particularly  observed,  that  there  were  always  a  great 
number  of  sharks,  that  never  left  the  ship  for  a  moment,  and 
most  of  them  were  of  an  enormous  size.  We  caught  one 
which  had  the  mouth  much  more  pointed  than  others ;  it 
was  thirteen  feet  long  and  ten  in  circumference,  and  weighed 
near  1300  pounds.  We  saw  some  that  were  twice  the  size  of 
this  one,  from  which  we  may  naturally  conclude,  that  no 
other  part  of  the  seas  produce  animals  of  this  kind  that  can 
be  stronger  or  more  formidable.  We  also  observed  some  sea- 
serpents  about  the  ship,  generally  when  the  water  was  still. 

The  isle  Bertholet  is  entirely  barren,  and  surrounded  by 
rocks  and  breakers,  particularly  on  the  south.  There  is  on 
the  N.  E.  a  small  flat  shore,  on  which  a  landing  might  b& 
made. 

The  isle  Buache  had  an  aspect  that  nearly  resembled  that 
of  isle  Rottnest,  and  is  surrounded  by  shelves,  which  make  it 
diflicult  to  find  a  landing  place,  though  a  small  sandy  flat 
shore  w  as  to  be  observed  every  here  and  there.  The  inte¬ 
rior  is  very  woody  ;  the  trees  are  generally  strait  and  lofty  ; 
there  are  also  several  beautiful  shrubs  ;  vegetation  also  is  here 
very  active,  although  the  lands  are  generally  covered  with 
sand.  I  here  saw  some  partridges  and  ravens,  of  a  smaller 
kind  than  those  of  Europe,  but  of  a  delicate  flavour :  the 
phocre,  or  sea-calves,  abound  here  more  than  on  the  isle 
Rottnest. 

The  river  of  Swans  cannot  be  considered  as  proper  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  water  necessary  for  a  ship ;  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
difficult  to  enter,  and  its  course  is  obstructed  by  many 
shoals  and  sand  banks  ;  and  secondly,  the  distance  from  the 
mouth  up  the  river,  is  too  great  before  we  can  find  any  fresh 
wrater. 

On  leaving  isle  Rottnest  we  sailed  towards  the  north,  in¬ 
tending  to  sail  along  shore  at  a  little  distance,,  if  the  wind 
continued  favourable ;  but  the  breeze  having  veered  to  the 
north,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  making  several  tacks 
out  to  sea,  to  keep  off  the  land.  After  several  attempts, 
however,  we  contrived  to  keep  near  enough  to  distinguish 
the  general  constitution  of  the  soil;  and  on  all  this  part  of 
Edcl’s  Land,  we  saw  the  same  melancholy  appearance  as  that 
on  the  shores  of  Leuwin’s  Land  ;  but  thus  impeded  by  the 
contrary  winds,  and  pressed  by  the  desire  of  rejoining  tb® 
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Geographer,  we  could  not  give  to  this  part  of  our  geo¬ 
graphical  labours  all  the  time  which  it  would  have  required  ; 
we  therefore  contented  ourselves  with  making  such  surveys 
of  the  coast,  as  were  necessary  to  correct  the  Dutch  manu¬ 
script  chart,  which  had  been  given  us  at.  the  time  of  our  de¬ 
parture  from  Europe,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  we  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  very  erroneous. 

On  the  8th  and  9th  of  July,  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Isles 
of  Turtel-Duyf  and  the  Abrothos,  on  which  Pelsar  was  w  reck¬ 
ed  in  the  year  1629.  We  thought,  according  to  our  obser¬ 
vations,  that  the  islands  of  the  Abrothos  were,  in  the  maps 
which  had  been  given  us,  placed  too  far  out  from  the  main 
land  ;  they  did  not  appear  to  us  to  be  more  than  eight  leagues 
distant.  We  had  intended  to  sail  between  them  and  the 
continent,  to  determine  the  distance  which  lay  between, 
with  more  accuracy ;  but  the  wind  being  contrary  to  +he 
course  we  must  have  steered  in  that  case,  we  only  ascertained 
the  situation  of  this  formidable  group  of  islands.  At  10  or 
12  leagues  from  the  main  land,  the  Abrothos  seemed  to  bet 
long  to  it ;  these  isles  have  a  barren  appearance  ;  they  are 
but  little  elevated,  but  are  surrounded  by  a  steep  red  coast, 
against  which  the  sea  constantly  breaks  with  great  force ; 
but  these  breakers  do  not  run  out  towards  the  sea  so  much  as 
the  Dutch  maps  indicate.  However,  as  the  sea  was  calm, 
at  the  time  when  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Abrothos,  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  breakers  on  the  west  of  these  isles  did  not  ap¬ 
pear  to  us  to  run  out  so  far  as  they  really  do. 

On  the  16th  of  July,  we  were  a-head  of  the  Thorny  Pas¬ 
sage,  which  is  on  the  south  of  the  isle  Dirck-Hartighs.  We 
lengthened  the  coast  of  this  island  at  the  distance  of  about 
two  miles  ;  it  is  terminated  by  a  long  chain  of  red  and  steep 
breakers,  which  do  not  run  far  out.  At  eight  o’clock  in  the 
prorning  we  found  ourselves  in  the  strait  formed  by  the  isle 
Dirck-Hartighs,  and  the  isle  Dorre  ;  the  soundings  shewed  a 
good  sandy  bottom,  and  there  we  anchored. 
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Observations  of  the  Naturalist  on  Enar  adit's  Land* 

^From  the  IGtb  ofjufy  to  th:  21st  oj'  September ,  1 801  ^ 

OUR  first  care,  ■when  we  had  anchored  in  the  bay  of  Sea* 
dog’s,  was  to  find  if  the  Geographer  was  there  moored,  or 
whether  she  had  left  on  the  neigh bouri ng  isles  any  indica¬ 
tion  of  her  passage.  The  accounts  brought  by  the  boats 
which  were  sent  to  make  this  investigation,  gave  us  no  satis¬ 
faction  ;  and  we  were  persuaded,  that  she  had  not  yet  ap¬ 
peared  on  these  shores.  Jn  such  an  embarrassing  situation, 
captain  Hamelin  thought  it  his  duty  to  consult  and  advise 
with  his  officers  ;  consequently  we  were  all  summoned.  We 
now  made  an  exact  recapitulation  of  our  voyage  since  we 
left  Geography  Bay,  and  concluded  that  it  was  not  likely 
that  any  accident  had  happened  to  our  consort;  that  it  was 
stilt  more  improbable  that  the  Geographer  had  returned  to¬ 
wards  the  south.  From  these  considerations  we  concluded 
to  wait  here  eight  or  ten  days,  and  then  to  continue  our  voy¬ 
age,  if  in  the  meantime  the  Geographer  did  not  arrive.  Cap¬ 
tain  Hamelin  then  gave  us  an  account  of  the  particular  in¬ 
structions  which  be  had  received  from  the  commander:  he 
had  given  the  most  positive  order  to  wait  for  him  in  the  bay 
of  Sea-dogs,  till  he  should  come  there  and  join  us.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  these  orders  there  was  no  room  for  deliberation  $ 
and  it  was  not  without  great  mortification  that  x/e  found  our¬ 
selves  doomed  to  waste  our  time  on  these  desolate  shores, 
if  the  Geographer  should  not  at,  last  come  hither  to  meet  ns  ; 
which  the  character  of  our  commander  made  us  think  very 
probable. 

Having  formed  this  determination,  captain  Hamelin  re° 
solved  at  last  to  sail  to  the  farther  part  of  the  bay  of  -Sea- 
dogs,  for  greater  shelter ;  but  in  the  first  place  he  sent  three 
men  on  shore  on  the  isle  Dirck-Ifartighs,  with  orders  to  make 
signals  to  the  Geographer,  if  she  should  appear  at  the  en¬ 
trance  of  the  bay. 

Out  chief  coxswain,  on  his  return  from:  the  island  of 
Hirck-Hartighs,  brought  us  a  pewter  plate,  of.  about  six 
inches  diameter,  on  which  was  roughly  engraven  two  Dutch 
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inscriptions;  the  first  dated  the  25th  of  October*  1616,  and 
the  second  dated  the  4th  of  February,  1697.  This  plate  had 
been  found  on  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  which  for 
this  reason  we  named  Cape  Inscription.  When  found,  it 
was  half  covered  with  sand,  near  the  remains  of  a  post  of 
oak  wood,  to  which  it  seemed  to  have  been  originally  nailed. 
The  following  is  the  translation  of  these  two  inscriptions. 

“  1616 

“  On  the  25th  of  October  arrived  here  the  ship  Endraght, 
“  of  Amsterdam  :  first  supercargo,  Gilles  Miebhis  Van 
“  Luck;  captain,  Dirck-Iiartighs,  of  Amsterdam.  She 
45  again  set  sail  on  the  27th  of  the  same  month.  Bantum 
“  was  second  supercargo;  Janstins  first  pilot;  Pieter  Ecoores 
“  Van  Bu  ...  in  the  year  1616.” 

“  1697 

“  On  the  4th  of  February,  1697,  arrived  here  the  ship  Geel- 
“  vinck,  of  Amsterdam,  captain  commander  Wilhem  de 
“  Vlaming,  of  Vlielandt ;  assistant,  Joannes  Bremer,  of  Co- 
“  penhagen;  first  pilot,  Michel  Bloem  Van- Estight,  of  Bre- 
“  ™en  :  The  dogger  vessel,  the  Nyptangh,  captain  Gerrit 

Colaart,  of  Amsterdam  ;  assistant 5  Thcodorus  Hiermans^ 
“  of  same  place ;  first  pilot,  Gerrit  Gerritzen,  of  Bre- 
<c  men:  The  galliot  Net  Weselfje;  commander,  Cornelis  de 
“  Vlaming,  of  Vlielandt;.  pilot,  Coert  Gerritzen,  of  Bre- 
“  men.  *  Departed  from  hence  with  our  ships,  and  sailed 
“  again  from  the  southern  shores,  being  bound  to  Batavia.” 

After  having  carefully  copied  these  two  inscriptions,  cap¬ 
tain  Hamelin  had  another  post  made,  and  erected  on  the 
spot,  and  replaced  the  plate  in  the  same  place  where  it  had 
been  found.  Capt.  Hamelin  w  ould  have  thought  it  sacrilege 
to  carry  away  this  plate,  which  had  been  respected  for  near 
two  centuries,  by  time,  and  by  all  the  navigators  who  might 
have  visited  these  shores.  The  captain  also  ordered  to  be 
placed  on  the  N.  E.  of  the  island,  a  second  plate,  on  which 
was  inscribed  the  name  of  our  corvette,  and  the  date  of  our 
arrival  on  these  shores. 

On  the  second  of  August  we  departed  from  the  isle  Dirck- 
Hartighs,  and  came  to  anchor  near  the  island  called  the 
Middle,  by  Dampier.  On  the  same  day  I  received  orders  to 
set  out  to  determine  the  geography  of  part  of  the  bay  ;  that 
is  to  say,  to  explore  the  eastern  coast  of  the  isle  Dirck- 
Hartighs  from  the  N„  E.  point,  as  far  as,  and  including  the 
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southern  part  ;  then  to  examine  the  southern  mid  taster;? 
lands  of  the  bay  ;  after  which  I  was  to  return  to  the  north  of 
the  Isle  Middle,  where  the  Naturalist  was  to  wait  for  me  at 
anchor.  In  the  nautical  and  geographical  part  of  the  voy¬ 
age,  I  shall  give  all  the  particulars  of  this  passage  :  here  1 
shall  only  present  the  chiei  heads. 

During  the  whole  day  on  the  2d,  it  was  so  calm  that  we 
could  nol  make  much  way.  I  lengthened  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  island  Dirck-Hartighs,  and  doubled  a  small  cape  that 
was  somewhat  remarkable,  which,  from  its  form,  I  named 
Looming  Corner:  I  then  discovered  a  small  bay  and  a  little 
island,  which  I  named  the  Bay  and  Islot  of  the  Tetrodons, 
from  the  immense  quantities  of  fish  of  that  species  whicli  we 
found  there,  and  of  which  our  seamen  caught  a  great  num¬ 
ber.  Here  we  found  such  a  quantity  of  whales,  that  I  was 
often  obliged  to  turn  out  of  my  course,  to  avoid  being  run 
down  by  these  enormous  fish  ;  I  also  saw  some  tortoises,  and 
many  small  squales  or  sea-dogs.  I  passed  the  night  on  the 
south  point  of  the  Bay  of  Tetrodons,  which  I  named  Point 
Refuge,  for  a  reason  which  will  soon  appear. 

On  the  4th  I  doubled  Cape  Ransonnet,  which  forms  the 
southern  point  of  the  isle  Dirck-Hartighs,  and  completed  the 
geography  of  the  T  horny  Passage,  so  named  by  Dampier, 
from  the  dangerous  breakers  whicli  lay  detached  ftom  the 
coast  S.  W.  of  the  island.  As  the  night  approached,  I  went 
into  a  small  bay  near  Cape  Ransonnet,  where  I  observed 
several  holes  about  the  size  of  a  man,  and  which  I  found  to 
be  so  many  burrows.  It  would  be  difficult  to  conjecture  by 
what  kind  of  animal  these  were  made,  the  largest  quadruped 
we  had  seen  on  this  island  being  not  quite  so  large  as  a  rabbit. 

All  the  day  of  the  5th  was  lost  in  beating  to  windward  ; 
and  I  was  at  length  obliged  to  seek  an  asylum  for  the  night 

on  Cape  Refuge.  .  , 

The  contrary  winds  and  bad  weather  continued  all  day  on 
the  6th,  and  exposed  me  to  great  dangers  among  the  shal¬ 
lows  which  are  at  the  mouth  of  the  harbour,  which  I  shall 

soon  have  occasion  to  mention. 

On  the  7th,  after  sailing  all  day  over  a  sand-bank,  where 
there  was  scarcely  enough  water  to  float  my  boat,  in  the 
evening  I  landed  opposite  a  small  islot,  which  was  not  more 
than  a  gun-shot  distant  from  the  beach.  In  the  sand  I  ob¬ 
served  several  traces  of  the  footsteps  of  the  savages,  but 
however  none  of  inhabitants  were  now  to  be  seen.  Aiound 
several  extinguished  fires  we  observed  the  remains  of  shells 
and  fish,  but  not  any  bones  of  quadrupeds;  which  made  me 
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conjecture  that  they  derive  tbe  chief  part  of  their  food  from 
the  sea. 

Not  far  from  the  islot  I  have  just  mentioned,  we  found  a 
large  quantity  of  pearl  oysters  ;  and  our  seamen  collected  a 
great  number,  in  some  of  which  they  found  pearls,  but  they 
were  very  small. 

On  the  8th,  just  after  we  had  set  sail,  and  were  about  the 
distance  of  two  gun-shots  from  the  shore,  we  observed  one  of 
the  natives,  whom  we  had  sought  so  long  in  vain  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening:  he  looked  at  us  with  attention  for  some 
time,  and  then  returned  with  great  indifference  towards  the 
interior  of  the  lands.  We  soon  came  to  an  opening,  which 
1  supposed  might  be  the  mouth  of  a  river  :  I  made  several 
attempts  to  go  up  it,  but  in  vain;  a  continued  sand-bank 
closed  the  entrance,  and  prevented  me  from  convincing  my¬ 
self  of  the  fact.  This  river,  real  or  supposed,  can  have  no 
particular  interest  to  navigators,  from  the  impossibility  of 
landing  there.  It  is  pointed  out  in  my  map  by  the  name  of 
the  Supposed  River. 

After  doubling  a  large  cape,  which,  from  the  name  of  one 
ot  my  comrades,  I  called  Cape  Heirisson,  I  observed  a  creek 
of  some  size,  whose  direction  was  nearly  from  north  to  south. 
On  going  up  this  creek,  we  soon  came  into  a  very  pretty 
small  harbour,  but  which  unfortunately  being  closed  in  by*a 
sand-bank  on  which  there  is  not  more  than  three  feet  water, 
it  can  never  admit  a  vessel  of  any  size.  For  this  reason  I 
named  it  Useless  Harbour.  The  nort  h  point  of  this  harbour 
is  formed  by  a  large  cape,  which  I  have  described  under  the 
name  of  Cape  Bellefin,  from  the  name  of  the  worthy  doctor 
of  our  corvette. 

On  the  10th,  after  recoimoitring  Useless  Harbour,  1  bore 
away  to  the  south,  to  continue  my  labour  from  the  spot 
■where  I  had  began  my  course  on  the  7th.  I  landed  towards 
the  evening  on  a  small  barren  and  solitary  islot,  where  we 
passed  the  night.  We  found  there  a  great  number  of  sea- 
fowl,  which,  as  soon  as  we  had  set  foot  to  ground,  took 
flight,  screaming  aloud  ;  they  hovered  over  our  heads  for 
some  time,  all  the  while  making  a  great  noise.  The  appear¬ 
ance  of  this  cloud  of  birds  was  singular  enough  ;  their  w  h ite- 
ness  enabled  us  to  distinguish  them  when  they  were  high  in 
the  air,  notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  the  night.  We 
killed  several  of  them,  and  found  great  numbers  of  their  eggs, 
but  neither  one  rior  the  other  were  good  :  the  eggs,  although 
quite  fresh,  were  scarcely  eatable.  At  day-break  I  left  this 
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place,  which  I  called  Islot  Lefebvre,  after  our  coxswain, 
who  was  an  excellent  helmsman. 

On  the  11th  1  discovered  another  creek,  towards  which  I 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  direct  my  course,  the  Avind  being 
contrary:  I  also  observed  ten  or  twelve  islots  which  pro¬ 
jected  a-head  of  a  low  barren  sandy  cape,  which  forms  the 
south  point  of  the  large  creek  which  I  have  just  mentioned, 
and  which  from  the  name  of  one  of  my  esteemed  compa¬ 
nions,  1  called  Point  Giraud.  In  traversing  the  environs  of 
the  spot  where  we  had  landed,  1  perceived  several  places 
where  fires  had  been  made,  and  1  also  observed  the  traces  of 
the  footsteps  of  the  natives  ;  some  of  these  prints  had  been 
made  by  a  very  large  foot :  I  measured  one  of  them,  which 
was  12  inches  in  length. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  on  the  11th,  I  steered  towards 
the  mouth  of  the  opening  which  I  had  observed  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  evening;  I  named  it  Depuch  Entrance,  from  one  of 
our  most  amiable,  and  most  unfortunate  shipmates.  I  also 
discovered  some  small  islots,  in  every  respect  similar  to 
those  we  had  seen  on  the  preceding  days.  I  again  thought  I 
had  discovered  the  mouth  of  another  river  ;  but,  as  on  the 
Sth,  I  found  that  a  great  sand-bank  shut  up  the  passage. 
1  then  doubled  Point  Giraud,  to  get  towards  the  south: 
among  many  small  islands,  I  observed  two  that  were  larger 
than  the  others,  and  did  not  appear  so  sterile.  I  landed  to¬ 
wards  the  evening  on  the  largest  of  these  two  islands,  which 
I  named  the  Island  with  Three  Bays,  from  its  triangular 
form,  and  from  the  three  sides  being  each  incurvated,  and 
forming  a  small  sandy  cove,  where  small  vessels  might  in 
all  weathers  find  safe  shelter.  This  little  island  is  tolerably 
-well  wooded  ;  and  oysters  and  fish  may  always  be  procured 
on  the  shore  ;  it  is  about  a  mile  in  extent. 

On  the  13th  of  August,  after  sailing  about  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  through  the  whole  of  the  great  bay  for  several  days,  I 
began  to  return  towards  the  north  :  soon  after  I  discovered 
more  islots,  and  a  small  island  which  I  named  Isle  Leche- 
nault,  after  one  of  the  botanists  belonging  to  our  expedition. 
It  was  not  more  than  a  league  in  length,  and  seemed  to  be 
totally  barren. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  after  sailing  past  a  fine  bay, 
I  doubled  a  point  which  was  remarkable  for  two  little  islots 
which  projected  out  a-head  :  I  named  this  Point  Moreau, 
after  one  of  our  young  companions.  All  the  rest  of  the  day 
was  spent  in  reconnoitring  the  coast  in  sight;  and  1  was 
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convinced  that  what  we  had  till  then  called,  according  (o 
Dampier,  Middle  Island,  was  certainly  a  long  peninsula. 
We  soon  came  to  Cape  Lesueur:  the  land  in  this  spot  turns 
short  to  the  N.  E.,  and  I  perceived  our  corvette,  the  Natu¬ 
ralist,  at  anchor  in  a  bay  which  we  named  Dampier?s  Bay, 
from  the  celebrated  navigator  who  first  discovered  it.  Meet¬ 
ing  the  ship  in  this  manner,  was  an  additional  proof  that 
the  land  opposite  was  the  same  which  till  lhat  time  we  had 
taken  for  an  island.  I  came  on  board  in  the  evening,  after 
an  absence  of  fifteen  days,  during  which  I  had  sailed  about 
through  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  vast  cove,  so  impro¬ 
perly  called  the  Bay  of  Sea-dogs.  The  harbour  which  I 
had  just  reconnoitred  runs  about  SO  leagues  into  the  land  :  I 
named  it  H.Freycinet  Harbour,  in  compliment  to  my  bro¬ 
ther,  lieutenant  of  marines  on  board  the  Geographer ;  and  the 
large  peninsula  which  forms  the  eastern  shore  of  it,  I  named 
after  my  friend  M.  Peron. 

During  my  absence  from  the  ship,  several  events  had 
happened,  of  which  I  shall  now  give  a  succinct  account. 

On  the  3d  of  August,  captain  Hamelin  had  moored  to 
the  north  about  seven  or  eight  miles  distance  from  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  Peron  ;  the  next  day  a  great  smoke  rising  all  at 
once  above  the  neighbouring  lands,  the  captain  sent  Messrs. 
St.  Cricq  and  Bailly  to  discover  the  cause,  who  on  their 
landing  were  attacked  by  about  thirty  savages  armed  with 
long  sagaies  and  clubs :  these  ferocious  men  advanced,  at 
the  same  time  making  a  hideous  noise,  and  prepared  to 
strike  the  first  blow,  when  M.  St.  Cricq  determined,  though 
very  unwillingly,  to  fire  a  gun  over  their  heads.  An  explosion 
of  this  sort  being  quite  new  to  them,  occasioned  such  great 
surprise  and  terror,  that  they  altogether  ran  towards  the 
shore,  climbed  over  the  downs,  and  fled  into  the  midst  of  the 
thickets.  The  smoke  that  had  been  seen  from  the  ship,  pro¬ 
ceeded  from  a  large  fire  which  these  savages  had  just  made. 

On  the  6th  of  August,  the  observatory  was  established  on 
the  neighbouring  peninsula,  and  M.  St.  Cricq  was  appointed 
to  ascertain  the  movements  of  the  chronometers ;  but  the 
variations  of  the  temperature  were  so  violent  on  shore,  that 
he  was  in  a  few  days  obliged  to  bring  the  watches  again  on 
board. 

On  the  same  day,  the  6th  of  August,  our  chaloupe,  which 
had  been  only  temporarily  repaired  when  she  was  aground 
near  isle  Rottnest,  was  now  hauled  on  the  sands  to  undergo  a 
thorough  repair.  All  our  carpenters  and  caulkers  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  work.  There  were  also  sent  a  sufficient  number 
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of  searacu  to  cut  wood,  and  collect  together  as  much  as  we 
wanted  for  every  purpose.  By  this  means,  we  had  a  small 
camp  of  about  thirty  persons.  As  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
them  with  water,  and  a  perpetual  trouble  to  bring  it  them 
from  on  board,  we  had  our  alembic  on  sliore  to  distil  the  sea 
water.  “  I  was  charged,”  says  M.  Bailly,  “  with  this  duty, 
and  notwithstanding  some  defects  in  the  construction  of  the 
apparatus,  succeeded  in  procuring  about  forty  quarts  a  day, 
which  was  more  than  sufficient  for  the  thirty  persons  on 
shore.  The  sea  water  thus  distilled  is  not  disagreeable  ;  it 
has  merely  a  smoky  taste,  which  it  would  be  easily  got  rid  or, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  air;  it  appeared  to  us  besides  to  be 
preferable  to  the  bad  water  so  often  used  on  board  ships.” 

The  advantage  which  resulted  to  us  from  the  use  ot  alem¬ 
bics,  sufficiently  shows  how  very  valuable  that  chemical  ap¬ 
paratus  must  be  in  the  Navy,  and  which  indeed  ought  to 
be  regarded  as  indispensable  in  voyages  where  they  may 
have  to  explore  a  dry  coast  destitute  of  soft  water,  like  that 

of  New  Holland  ;  and  in  case  of  shipwreck  this  apparatus 
would  be  the  means  of  saving  many  hundred  lives. 

The  22d  of  August  Messrs.  Faure  and  Moreau  were  dis¬ 
patched  in  the  barge  to  pursue  the  exploration  of  the  neigh¬ 
bouring'  coast  near  our  anchorage  :  they  were  to  begin  their 
researches  at  the  spot  where  I  had  terminated  mine;  that  is 
to  say,  at  the  point  named  by  M.  De  St.  Allouarn,  High 
Band  Point,  following  afterwards  the  eastern  coast  of  the  pe¬ 
ninsula  Peron.  They  were  to  return  on  board  after  having 
lengthened  the  coast  until  they  came  abreast  of  the  point 
of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  This  expedition  returned  the 
SJst  inst.,  and  we  then  learnt  from  our  friends,  that  to  the 
south  of  High  Land  Point,  they  had  discovered  a  little  bay, 
since  named  the  Bay  of  Attack  :  a  larger  point,  which  termi¬ 
nates  it  towards  the  south,  was  called  Point  Guichenault, 
from  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  companions  of  M.  Peron 
in  the  hardships  he  experienced,  and  ot  which  this  ac¬ 
count  will  give  the  details.  Farther  on,  and  always  ad¬ 
vancing  towards  the  south,  the  party  found  a  second  bay, 
which  we  called  L’Haridon  Bay.  The  southern  point  of  this 
bay  received  the  name  of  M.  Petit,  one  ot  our  unfortunate 
comrades.  In  the  east  part  of  Cape  Petit  Messrs.  Faure  and 
Moreau  discovered  a  tolerably  large  island,  the  western  coast 
of  which  they  contented  themselves  with  visiting.  This 
island  we  since  named  IsleFaure,  from  that  geographer,  who 
first  saw  it  from  the  ship,  and  drew  the  plan.  From  hence 
continuing  to  go  southward,  Messrs,  laure  and  Moreau 
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sounded  the  bottom  of  a  large  harbour,  which  is  only  sepa¬ 
rated  from  that  of  which  1  have  already  spoken,  by  an  isth¬ 
mus,  which  we  called  Isthmus  Taillefer,  from  the  second 
doctor  of  the  corvette  Geographer. 

In  going  up  afterwards  towards  the  north,  the  party  met, 
with  some  large  sand-banks,  which  at  this  season  of  the  year 
thejf  found  covered  with  turtles,  and  which,  for  that  reason 
1  have  described  in  my  general  chart  under  the  name  of 
Turtle  Bank.  Invited  by  the  facility  with  which  they  could 
be  taken,  our  party  landed  on  the  Isle  Faure,  and  procured 
in  less  than  three  hours  fifteen  turtles,  some  of  which  weio-hed 
from  122  to  147  kilogrammes ;  that  is,  from  250  to^SOO 
pounds;  and  thus  laden  with  this  precious  cargo,  they 
effected  their  return  on  board.  The  large  harbour  which 
they  had  discovered,  was  unanimously  dedicated  to  captain 
Hamelin.  This  harbour  is  not  so  deep,  but  is  much  larger 
than  the  one  to  the  westward. 

Our  provisions  were  now  nearly  expended,  and  we  had  Dot 
as  yet  any  news  of  the  Geographer.  The  captain  had  done 
every  thing  that  was  possible  to  effect  a  junction  with  that 
ship  ;  he  had  not  neglected  to  pursue  that  rigorous  discipline 
prescribed  to  him  by  the  orders  of  government  and  of  his 
commander.  There  remained  no  hope  of  his  rallino-  in  with 
the  Geographer  but  at  the  place  from  which  they  set-out.  He 
determined  therefore  to  return  thither  without  further  delay. 

After  this  determination,  we  got  under  way  the  4th  of  Sep¬ 
tember  for  Timor,  after  having  passed  forty-nine  days  in  the 
Bay  of  Sea-dogs,  or  rather  what  we  took  to  be  a  bay,  and  of 
which  it  remains  to  us  to  give  a  general  description. 

After  Dirck-Hartighs  and  Vlaming,  the  first  European 
who  visited  the  Bay  of  Sea-dogs,  was  Capt.  Dampier,  who 
in  the  time  he  lived,  was  a  skilful  navigator.  It  was  to  him 
that  Europe  owed  its  first  and  only  correct  notions  of  these 
countries,  until  the  epoch  of  our  expedition.  Dampier  an¬ 
chored  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula  Peron,  which  he  himself 
mistook  for  an  island,  and  gave  the  name  of  Shark’s  Bay  (or 
Bay  of  Sea-dogs)  to  all  that  space  comprized  between  the  isles 
westward  and  the  continent,  without  having  discovered  the 
form  or  breadth.  Can  it  be  wondered  at,  that  after  Dampier. 
in  general  so  exact  in  all  his  labours,  should  have  given  the 
name  of  a  bay  to  a  heap  of  gulfs,  harbours,  and  coves, 
which  have  only  the  general  appearance  of  what  is  under¬ 
stood  by  that  denomination,  we  should  preserve  it,  how¬ 
ever  improper  it  may  be,  to  the  end  of  avoiding  tiie  risk 
always  serious,  of  alterations  in  nautical  nomenclature  ? 
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St.  Allouarn,  -with  Hie  flute  Le  Gros  Yentre,  v:$ited  these 
shores  in  the  year  1772,  and  made  himself  acquainted 
with  the  land  to  the  north  of  the  peninsula;  gave  the  name 
of  High  Land  Point  to  the  cape  farthest  north  of  this  penin¬ 
sula^  and  took  his  departure,  without  haying  done  any¬ 
thing  towards  settling  the  geography  of  that  interesting  por¬ 
tion  of  Endracht’s  Land. 

It  results  from  our  labours,  that  we  have  nearly  ascertained 
that  the  supposed  Bay  of  Sea-dogs  forms  a  great  bight  of 
about  fifty  leagues  in  depth,  taking  it  from  Cape  Cuvier 
towards  the  north,  unto  the  southern  extremity  of  the  gulf 
Freycinet;  that  all  the  eastern  coast  is  exclusively  formed 
by  the  continent ;  that  the  western  is  composed  of  the  islot  of 
Koks,  of  the  isle  of  Dorre,  of  the  isle  Bernier,  of  Dam- 
pier’s  Reef,  of  the  great  island  Dirck-Hartiglis,  and  of  a 
part  of  the  continental  shore.  All  the  middle  part  of  this 
^opening  is  occupied  by  the  grand  continental  peninsula,  to 
the  cast  and  to  the  west  of  w  hich  are  the  harbours  of  Hame- 

lin  and  Freycinet.  .... 

I  shall  not  chuse  to  present  again  to  the  reader  in  this 
place,  the  miserable  picture  of  the  sterility  of  these  shores. 
All  the  details  of  that  exhibition  have  been  given  with  as 
much  preciseness  as  interest,  in  the  Sixth  Chapter  ot  that 
relation.  It  will  suffice  to  observe,  that  all  that  M  Peron  could 
say  of  the  physical  constitution,  and  of  the  different  produc¬ 
tions  of  the  isle  Bernier,  is  strictly  applicable  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  parts  of  that  continent,  and  to  the  isles.  Every* 
where  calcareous  rocks  support  layers  of  sand,  more  or  less* 
elevated ;  every  where  the  same  scarcity  of  soft  water,  the 
same  dryness,  the  same  defect  of  vegetation,  the  same  failure 
of  produce.  The  animal  productions  of  the  sea  are  the  same, 
and  those  of  the  land  present  no  shade  of  difference,  except 
in  the  species  of  kangaroo,  which  are  larger  on  the  continent 
than  in  the  islands,  and  is  in  them  also  more  rare :  indeed,  the 
last  possesses  exclusively  thebreed  of  dogs,  and  the  human  spe¬ 
cies  is  peculiar  to  it.  Weak  and  thinly  scattered,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  present  in  themselves  the  same  natural  and  social  cha¬ 
racter,  and  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  take  notice 
clscwbcrc. 

Considering  the  matter  as  a  navigator,  this  part  of  En¬ 
dracht’s  Land  presents  a  good  anchorage  in  the  Bay  of  Dam- 
pier.  It  could  also  furnish  wood,  and  a  valuable  supply  of 
food  from  the  turtles.  And  with  respect  to  what  concerns 
commercial  interests,  the  number  of  prodigious  whales  seen 
there,  seem  to  promise  that  any  speculation  would  be  at- 
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fended  with  success,  which  had  for  its  object  a  fishery  of 
those  animals,  while  the  use  of  alembics  would  furnish  water 
sufficient  for  the  consumption  of  the  people  employed.  The 
fish  and  the  turtle  would  afford  them  also  an  abundant  and 
healthy  nourishment,  and  the  pearls  might  perhaps,  with  a 
little  industry  in  seeking  for  them,  abundantly  recompense 
those  who  would  engage  in  the  enterprise. 

I  have  said  before,  that  the  4th  of  September  we  set  sail 
from  the  Bay  of  Sea-dogs  for  Timor.  The  same  day  at  two 
o’clock  we  were  in  the  middle  of  the  passage  of  the  Natura¬ 
list,  and  in  the  evening  we  lost  sight  of  the  isles  Dorre  and 
Bernier. 

The  15th  September  we  perceived  at  a  great  distance  the 
isle  of  the  New  Sabou  (Sawii)  to  the  south  ;  it  bore  N.  N.  E. 
three  miles  and  an  half.  The  16th,  at  day-break,  we  ipade 
the  Great  Sabou  (Sawii),  and^steered  to  pass  between  that, 
and  the  little  island  Benzoard.  'At  nine  o’clock  in  the  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  in  the  strait  which  separates  the  two  islands. 
The  southern  part  of  the  Great  Sabou  is  very  high  :  its 
mountains,  which  become  lower  towards  the  sea-shore,  are 
covered  with  habitations  and  beautiful  forests,  from  the  midst 
of  which  present  themselves  a  prodigious  quantity  of  cocoa 
and  palm  trees.  A  great  number  of  these  trees  are  to  be  seen 
close  to  the  beach  ;  their  roots  are  watered  by  the  waves.  We 
coasted  this  shore  near  enough  to  distinguish  several  natives 
who  walked  along  the  beach.  It  is  about  six  leagues  in 
depth.  The  coast  N.  W.  is  still  higher,  and  appeared  to  us 
still  more  fertile  and  pleasant. 

The  island  of  Benzoard,  opposite  to  the  Great  Sabou,  is 
only  five  leagues  in  length  in  its  greatest  dimension ;  it  is 
lofty,  well  wooded,  and  inhabited. 

On  the  20th  of  September  at  day-break,  we  had  sight  of 
the  Isle  of  Sima6  (Semawii)  to  the  east  of  us,  and  beyond 
which  we  discovered  at  a  great  distance,  the  lofty  mountains 
of  the  island  of  Timor.  In  the  evening, .at  sun-set,  we  per¬ 
ceived  also  the  islands  of  Tico  and  Rotti  (Rotte). 

The  lands  of  Simfio,  although  high,  are  less  so  than  the 
lands  of  Great  Sabou.  This  island  is  woody,  and  intersected 
by  chains  of  mountains  in  different  directions.  The  soil  of 
the  southern  parts  is  of  a  strong  reddish  hue. 

Rotti  is  also  elevated.  The" small  isle  of  Tico  is  low,  bht 
well  wooded :  it  appears  to  be  surrounded  by  a  fine  fiat  sandy 
shore. 

Generally,  these  lands,  in  form,  and  in  the  healthy  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  vegetation  with  which  they  are  covered,  pre- 
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sent  the  most  striking  contrast  to  the  low,  sterile  and  desart 
appearance  of  tile  shores  of  New  Holland. 

On  the  21st  of  September  we  sailed  to  the  north  of  Rotti, 
to  gain  the  roadstead  of  Coupang.  At  a  quarter  past  six  we 
were  near  enough  to  observe  a  three-masted  vessel  at  anchor 
in  the  harbour.  At  half  past  seven  I  was  sent  with  the  long¬ 
boat  to  inform  the  governor  lor  what  purpose  we  touched  at 
Coupang.  I  was  already  at  some  distance  from  the  ship, 
when  I  saw  coming  from  the  shore  a  boat  with  the  French 
flag  ;  it  was  commanded  by  my  brother.  I  then  learnt  that 
the  Geographer  had  been  at  Coupang  more  than  a  month, 
and  that  from  the  moment  of  our  separation  in  Geography 
Bay,  they  had  suffered  the  greatest  anxiety  on  our  account. 
At  length,  atone  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  anchored  near 
our  consort.  Thus,  by  chance,  met  once  more  two  ships, 
which,  destined  to  act  always  in  concert  with  each  other, 
would  never  have  suffered  so  long  and  distressing  a  separa¬ 
tion,  bat  for  the  false  calculations  and  mismanagement  of  the 
commander  appointed  to  direct  their  general  co-operations. 
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CHAP.  XII. 


The  Passage  from  Timor  to  Cape  South  of  Diemen's 

Land. 

[From  November  \Zth^  1801,  to  January  \Sth,  1802.] 

WE  have  seen  in  the  Fifth  Chapter  of  this  work,  that, 
from  the  very  commencement  of  the  voyage,  our  commander 
had  disturbed  the  whole  of  the  general  plan  of  operations 
which  had  been  traced  out  by  government :  that  instead  of 
doubling  the  Cape  South,  he  had  reconnoitred  Cape  Leuwin, 
and  that  all  the  time  of  his  first  cruize  had  been  spent  on  the 
N.  W.  coast  of  New  Holland  :  circumstances,  and  the  sea¬ 
son,  recalled  us  therefore  to  the  southern  extremity  of  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  and  to  that  point  we  directed  our  course  on  leav¬ 
ing  Timor.  Long  opposed  by  the  calms  and  winds,  we  had 
much  difficulty  in  doubling  Cape  Leuwin  :  we  however  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  the  beginning  of  January  :  at  the  same  time  we 
met  with  the  strong  winds  from  the  W.  N.  W.  which  drove 
ns  rapidly  on  the  southern  shores  of  Diemen’s  Land  ;  and  on 
the  13th  of  January,  we  first  had  sight  of  the  foggy  lands  of 
this  large  island. 

In  the  succinct  account  I  am  about  to  give  of  the  prin= 
cipal  events  of  this  toilsome  voyage,  I  have  thought  it  my 
duty  particularly  to  mention  and  describe  the  sea  animals 
which  fell  under  our  observation,  as.  their  description  fur¬ 
nishes  particulars  equally  valuable  to  the  naturalist  and  the 
navigator.  For  the  particular  latitudes  in  which  these  ani¬ 
mals  constantly  abound,  may  often  furnish  the  navigator 
with  useful  knowledge  on  the  distances  from  such  or  such 
lands.  The  immortal  Cook  always  esteemed  observations 
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of  this  greatly  interesting,  and  M.  de  Fleurieu,  in  his  valu¬ 
able  Appendix  to  the  Voyage  of  Marchand,  enlarged  on  this 
subject  in  a  manner  which  proved  the  particular  conse¬ 
quence  he  attached  to  it.  This  part  of  his  work,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  summary  of  pelagious  zoology,  is 
certainly  the  best  guide  of  the  kind  that  can  be  chosen  by 
the  enlightened  navigator,  or  even  the  naturalist  himself. 

On  the  14th  of  November  the  sky  was  thick,  the  baro¬ 
meter  was  scarcely  so  high  as  281  lj;  the  thermometer  was 
at  23  5  ;  the  hygrometer  pointed  to  97°  of  humidity.  Our  nu¬ 
merous  sick  suffered  much  from  this  warm  and  moist  tempe¬ 
rature  :  and  on  this  same  day,  died  on  board  the  Naturalist, 
Savary,  the  boatswain’s  mate. 

On  the  15th,  we  ourselves  lost  the  unfortunate  Sautier, 
oar  horticulturist’s  first  assistant;  an  active  and  industrious 
man. 

On  the  same  day,  we  saw  a  water-spout  at  a  distance:  on. 
the  16th,  in  the  evening,  we  saw  a  second  water-spout,  and 
in  the  night  we  ran  past  Great  Sabou. 

On  the  17th,  in  the  morning,  we  were  off  the  Isle  Ben- 
zoard,  and  soon  after  we  passed  it,  we  discovered  New 
Sabou.  It  rises  but  little  above  the  waves  which  break 
against  its  shores;  its  surface  has  every  where  a  chearful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  seems  covered  with  verdure ;  here  and  there 
may  be  distinguished  clumps  of  beautiful  shrubs.  This 
small  island  is  uninhabited,  and  is  particularly  remarkable  for 
a-n  enormous  rock,  which  stands  near  one  point  of  the  isle, 
and  which  at  a  distance  seems  as  if  pierced  with  a  large 
hole. 

The  unhealthy  temperature  of  the  preceding  days  continu¬ 
er  g,  our  sick  people  became  worse,  and  about  eight  o’clock 
ns  the  evening  we  lost  Francois  Courroyer,  one  of  the 
strongest  men  of  our  crew,  and  one  of  our  best  helras-men. 

At  this  period  our  ships  -were  surrounded  by  great  flocks 
oi  urn  birds  called  boobies,  which  seemed  to  come  from  the 
adjacent  islands.  From  this  time  to  the  30th  of  November, 
thc-v  birds  constantly  attended  us;  they  must  therefore,  with 
us,  have  ranged  the  whole  of  the  sea  between  the  tenth  and 
kiueevuc  degree  of  south  latitude,  which  must  be  about  T25 
leagues  distant  from  the  shores.  This  observation  confirms, 
certainly,  the  remarks  of  Lafeuillee,  Cook,  and  Forster,  on 
•he  unue  tainty  of  the  indication  of  the  nearness  of  the  lands, 
deduced  from  meeting  with  birds  of  this  description  :  it  is, 
I  u  u  ’r,  certain,  that  we  never  in  open  sea  observed  any  of 
ike se  birds  flying  in  flocks,  and  the  passage  of  which  I  am 
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speaking  is  a  proof  it.  In  feet,  after  having  passed  the 
islands  of  Sabou,  we  kept  at  a  great,  distance  from  any  land, 
and  we  saw  no  more  of  these  sea-fowl  till  we  again  drew  near 
Diemen’s  Land,  when  legions  of  them  appeared  in  sight, 
almost,  immediately  after  we  perceived  the  lofty  mountains 
of  that  great  island  ;  we  may  look  on  the  appearance  of 
these  birds,  with  few  exceptions,  as  a  general  and  probable 
indication  of  being  near  to  some  land  ;  and  this,  to  the  na¬ 
vigator  particularly,  who  sails  in  the  midst  of  unknown 
seas,  is  an  indication  of  some  value.  This  species  of  booby 
being  new,  I  have  described  it  under  the  name  of  Sula  Sabu~ 
ensis  (the  boobv’  of  the  Saboii  isles). 

On  the  18th  of  November,  Marie  Hubert,  gunner,  died 
on  board  the  Naturalist. 

On  the  19th  we  ourselves  committed  to  the  sea  one  of  our 
best  seamen,  whose  name  was  Pougens.  'At  this  period  we 
were  so  much  oppressed  by  the  heat,  and  our  allowance  of 
water  was  so  short,  that  some  of  our  unhappy  men  were  seen 
to  drink  their  own  urine  !  Every  remonstrance  of  our  doc¬ 
tor,  to  increase  our  allowance  of  water  for  the  present,  and 
to  diminish  it  the  more  when  in  cooler  latitudes,  was  in  vain. 
It  is  with  great  regret  that  I  have  to  mention  these  particu¬ 
lars,  but  in  voyages  of  this  description,  misfortune  itself 
gives  a  lesson  that  should  not  be  lost :  the  most  celebrated  navi¬ 
gators,  at  the  head  of  whom  must  be  placed  Cook,  La  Perouse, 
and  Vancouver,  were  of  decided  opinion,  that  the  want  of 
water  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  scurvy  in  long  voyages  ; 
and  as  we  were  soon  after  this  period  afflicted  to  a  great  de¬ 
gree  with  this  terrible  distemper,  can  I  justly  dissemble,  or 
pass  over  in  silence,  a  circumstance  so  particularly  con¬ 
nected  with  this  afflicting  epidemic  ? 

On  the  20th  of  November,  we  found  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  a  great  number  of  those  physaliae  which  I  described  in 
the  Third  Chapter  of  this  work.  This  kind  seemed  to  me 
to  differ  from  that  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  :  I  described  it  by 
the  name  of  Phvsslia  Australis,  and  I  made  many  observa¬ 
tions  on  the  organization  of  these  extraordinary  animals,  all 
the  particulars  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  zoological  part 
of  our  work. 

On  the  22d  of  November  another  of  our  unfortunate  gun¬ 
ners,  named  Mentelle,  died.  Consternation  now  reigned  on 
board  :  twenty-five  men  lay  sick,  and  among  them  were 
Messrs.  Depuch  and  Mauge  :  happily,  as  we  got  more  to 
the  south,  the  heat  became  less  oppressive,  and  the  health 
of  our  sick  seemed  to  amend  as  the  thermometer  sunk. 
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On  the  24th  we  saw  for  the  first  time  some  sea-gulls  {Pro- 
eellaria  Pelagiea ,  Lin.)  We  were  nowin  the  fourteenth  de¬ 
gree  of  south  latitude;  on  the  7th  of  December,  in  the  seven¬ 
teenth,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  in  the  thirty-fourth,  we 
again  saw  some  of  these  birds,  which  are  rarely  seen  in  this 
latitude. 

On  the  2.5th  of  November  we  caught  a  shark  about  ten. 
feet  in  length,  which  gave  us  an  extraordinary  proof  of  the 
prodigious  irritability  of  these  fish,  after  the  head  was  cut 
ox,  and  the  heart  and  entrails  taken  out  and  thrown  into  the 
sea,  and  we  were  dragging  it  forward  to  wash  it  at  the  pump. 
The  animal,  while  we  drew  it  along  by  the  tail,  made  vio¬ 
lent  motions,  and  raised  its  body  with  such  strength  and 
quickness,  that  several  persons  had  nearly  been  thrown  down. 
in  our  passage  from  Europe  to  the  Isle  of  France,  I  had 
before  seen,  in  an  animal  of  the  same  kir-d,  this  irritability 
remain  for  a  still  longer  time.  Tor  above  two  hours  the 
shark  had  been  gutted  and  the  head  taken  ofT  when  a  sailor 
came  to  cut  ou  the  tail ;  but  ike  knife  had  not  penetrated  the 
flesh  more  than  half  an  inch,  when  the  fish  contracted  itself 
violently  and  leaped  sevenu  times  on  the  deck,  and  this  irri¬ 
tability  continued  till  the  tail  was  entirely  taken  oil  with  an 
hatchet. 

On  the  26lh,  in  the  evening,  on  speaking  with  the  Natu¬ 
ralist,  we  learnt  that  they  were  not  more  fortunate  than  our¬ 
selves  with  respect  to  the  sick  on  board  :  that  independent 
of  those  we  have  already  mentioned  to  have  died,  they  had 
since  lost  Bourgeois,  of  the  ciry  of  Havre,  a  young  man  of 
dySBfiguished  education  and  amiable  qualities :  this  day  they 
ijpfcSjinmitted  to  the  deep  a  seaman  named  Yves,  and  captain 
•-  Hamel  in  informed  us  lint  he  had  still  eighteen  on  the  sick 
list.  M.  Levillain  was  among  these,  and  every  day  became 
worse.  In  return  for  t  is  sad  news,  we  gave  them  the  me¬ 
lancholy  account  of  our  own  losses,  and  our  two  ships 
parted  lo  continue  a  voyage  under  these  very  sad  auspices. 

On  the  27th  we  saw  numerous  companies  of  flying  fish  : 
we  again  saw  some  on  the  SOth  of  November,  the  1st  and  2d 
of  December,  in  the  latitudes  from  14°  to  19°. 

On  the  2cl  of  December,  in  15°,  we  observed  the  first  bird 
of  Paradise  ( P  licet  on  JEihereas,  Lin.),  the  most  beautiful 
of  equatorial  sea-birds:  on  the  22d  we  saw  more  of  them, 
and  on  tf  is  day  we  passed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn.  Thus 
these  observations  agree  with  what  is  so  elegantly  said  by 
Button,  on  the  limits  of  the  climates  in  which  these  beau¬ 
tiful  birds  are  seen:  44  Following  the  chariot  of  the  sun  in 
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the  burning  zone  between  the  trifles,  ranging  continually 
beneath  that  ardent  sky,  withoufcever  exceeding  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  the  rout  of  the  mighty  star  of  heaven,  it  an¬ 
nounces  to  the  navigator  his  approaching  passage  under  the 
celestial  signs.” 

On  the  11th  of  December  we  found  ourselves  in  21°  south 
latitude,  and  101°  east  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
Here  we  saw  a  Procellaria  Capensis ,  the  most  beautiful  of 
antarctic  sea-fowl,  the  description  of  which  is  so  often  re¬ 
peated  in  the  relations  of  ancient  and  modern  travellers. 

On  the  13th  of  December  we  saw  more  of  these  beautiful 
birds,  and  as  on  the  same  day  we  saw  some  phaetons,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  we  might  have  seen  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 
same  place,  two  animals,  one  of  which,  the  exclusive  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  antarctic  seas,  delights  in  cold,  in  fogs,  and 
storms  ;  whilst  the  other,  following,  according  to  Buffon, 
the  chariot  of  the  sun,  enjoys  the  calm  of  the  tropics  and 
their  ardent  temperature.  From  these  observations,  and 
from  those  of  Cook,  who  in  his  second  voyage  found  the 
former  of  these  birds  on  this  side  of  the  30th  degree,  it  fol¬ 
lows  that  the  limits  fixed  by  Linnaeus  for  the  resort  of  these 
animals,  ought  to  be  nearer  the  equinoxial  parts  of  the  globe 
than  those  of  40°,  beyond  which  the  celebrated  Swede  has 
thought  fit  to  confine  them.  We  also  saw  numbers  of  them 
the  whole  length  of  Leuwin’s  Land,  and  even  in  Geography- 
Bay,  in  33°  of  latitude. 

On  the  12th  of  December  we  passed  the  tropic  of  Capri¬ 
corn  for  the  fifth  time,  to  get  into  f lie  temperate  southern 
regions.  The  temperature  was  already  not  above  17°  ;  the 
barometer  from  28.1,  had  risen  progressively  to  28.3.  On 
this  day  we  lost  our  master  sail-maker,  a  very  respectable 
man,  and  who  was  much  esteemed  by  our  officers  and  crew. 

On  the  25th  we  saw  some  grey  petrels  ( Procellaria  gri- 
sert,  Lin.):  on  the  29th,  the  30th,  and  31st,  we  saw  more 
of  them,  in  latitude  from  32°  to  33°  south.  It  is  here  that 
Linnaeus  says  they  are  first  to  be  seen :  Cook,  however,  in 
his  first  voyage  saw  none  of  them  till  he  was  in  35°  south 
latitude. 

On  the  29th  of  December  the  sea  appeared  covered  with 
Janthines,  the  most  beautiful  of  the  testaceous  mollusques: 
this  jelly-fish,  by  means  of  a  bunch  of  small  vesicles  filled 
with  air,  floats  on  the  surface  of  the  waters,  as  we  have  be¬ 
fore  remarked  in  the  Third  Chapter  of  this  work. 

On  this  shining  shell  I  discovered  a  new  kind  of  crusfaceous 
animal,  of  a  beautiful  ultramarine  blue,  like  the  shell.  1  knew 
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flits  to  be  a  Pinnothera,  and  I  hare  described  it  under  tbs 
name  of  Pinnotliera  JantMnaz.  This  discovery  is  so  much 
the  more  interesting,  as  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  these 
adhesive  animals  were  ever  found  before  in  univalve  shells. 

On  the  same  day,  the  29th  of  December,  died  my  col¬ 
league,  M.  Levillain.  To  the  cruel  dysentery  with  which 
he  had  been  afflicted  ever  since  oiir  departure  from  Timor, 
was  added  a  dangerous  diaphoretic  fever  (  V.  diaphoretica 
de  Torti ),  the  fourth  fit  of  which  deprived  him  of  life.  His 
body  was  committed  to  the  ocean,  which  by  an  unfortunate 
fatality,  had  already  been  the  grave  of  his  father  and  eldest 
brother.  This  death  was  deeply  lamented  by  all  oil  board 
our  two  ships  :  M.  Levillain  was  of  a  mild  and  amiable  dis¬ 
position,  which  had  made  him  beloved  by  all  who  kneiv 
him.  During  his  stay  in  Dampier’s  Bay,  he  had  made  a  fine 
collection  of  shells  and  petrifactions,  which  form  long  banks 
on  those  shores,  and  which  are  so  much  the  more  interesting, 
as  most  of  them  seem  to  have  their  living  resemblances  at 
the  feet  of  the  same  rocks  which  are  composed  of  these  pe¬ 
trified  shells. 

On  the  Sd  of  January  1802,  the  gentle  winds  and  dead 
calms  were  succeeded  by  a  strong  gale  from  the  W.  N.  W. ; 
the  barometer  sunk  rapidly  from  28.3  to  27.10:  the  sky 
■was  covered  with  thick  black  clouds,  and  in  the  night  we 
had  a  violent  storm  of  rain.  On  the  next  day,  the  4th  of 
January,  the  winds  continued  to  blow  in  impetuous  squalls; 
the  sea  rose  horribly,  and  we  pitched  much  :  but.  the  rapidity 
with  whicii  we  sailed  reconciled  us  to  these  hardships,  so 
unavoidable  in  weather  such  as  we  now  experienced.  In 
the  midst,  of  these  raging  waves  we  saw  swimming  two  mon¬ 
strous  whales,  which  passed  very  near  the  ship  :  I  was  not 
able  to  distinguish  of  what  particular  kind  they  w'ere,  be¬ 
cause  they  only  appeared  at  times  on  the  suiface  of  the  sea, 
and  then  as  quickly  disappeared,  leaving  a  great  swell  be¬ 
hind  them. 


a 


Assurgunt  tango  properantes  agmine  fluctus, 
Miscenturque  vadis  irnis.” 

Stat. 


On  the  5th  we  were  in  37°  latitude  and  1 17°  east  longitude. 
Here  disappeared  the  great  equinoxictl  petrel  (ProceUaria 
equirioxialis ,  Lin.)  ;  we  had  first  seen  it  on  the  1 1th  of  De¬ 
cember,  in  about  21°  latitude,  and  since  that  time  it  had 
been  constantly  seeh  flying  round  our  ships,  it  consequently 
follows,  that  we  have  seen  this  beautiful  bird  in  an  extent 
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of  more  than  19°  on  the  limits  of  the  southern  equinoxial  re¬ 
gions,  and  in  ir\ost  part  of  the  temperate  regions  of  this 
part  o t  the  globe  ;  and  if  we  add  to  these  observations  of  our 
own,1  the  authority  of  Edwards,  Brown,  and  Linnams,  who 
all  extend  the  limits  where  the  petrel  is  seen,  as  far  as  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  even  to  New  Zealand,  it  must 
doubtless  be  allowed,  that  it  would  have  been  difficult 
to  give  to  this  species  a  name  less  applicable  than  that. of 
equinoxial,  which  scorns  to  apply  exclusively  to  an  inhabi¬ 
tant  of  equatorial  countries. 

On  the  6th  and  7th  of  January,  the  stormy  weather  of  the 
preceding  days  continued  ;  and  on  Ihelast  of  them  we  found 
ourselves  in  39°  latitude  and  120  east  longitude  :  the  thermo¬ 
meter  was  not  at  more  than  10°,  and  the  cold  made  us  take 
to  our  winter  clothing. 

We  now  first  saw  the  species  of  albatross,  described  by 
Forster  under  the  name  of  the  chocolate-coloured  albatross 
( Diomedea  spadicea).  We  had  seen  since  the  4th,  in  35° 
latitude,  the  common  albatross ( Diomedea  exulansi  Lin.), 
the  largest  of  antarctic  sea-fowl;  and  we  had  observed  the 
two  varieties  ot  white  and  brown,  which  probably  ought  to 
make  them  be  considered  as  two  distinct  kinds,  as  I  shall  en¬ 
deavour  to  prove  in  another  place.  Some  of  those  we  saw, 
when  the  wings  were  extended,  were  above  ten  feet  from  the 
point  of  one  to  the  point  of  the  other.  The  chocolate- 
coloured  albatross  appeared  to  me,  as  to  Forster,  to  be  less 
than  the  exulans.  As  far  as  the  shores  of  Diemen’s  Land 
these  birds  followed  our  vessels,  and  their  number  seemed  to 
increase  as  we  drew  nearer  the  cold  foggy  climates,  in  w  hich 
they  more  particularly  abounded. 

1  he  9th  presented  to  my  observation  several  interesting 
animals,  first  those  large  brown  goelands  (Lurus  cataractes, 
Lin.),  which  the  seamen  call  shoe-makers,  Port  Egmont 
fowls,  &c.  Cook  saw  great  numbers  of  them  as  far  as  the 
middle  of  the  frozen  regions  in  the  64th  degree  of  south  lati¬ 
tude.  These  goelands  are,  next  to  the  albatrosses,  the  most 
powerful  sea-fowl  of  the  antarctic  extremity  of  the  globe. 

The  other  flights  of  birds  which  we  saw  in  the  course  of 
the  day  on  the  9th,  all  belonged  to  the  genus  of  sea-swallows 

tema ).  1  distinguished  three  kinds,  the  first  seemed  to 

be  the  Sterna  obscure ,  Lin.;  the  second  was  new.  I  have 
described  it  under  the  title  of  Sterna  melanosoma ,  from  the 
black  colour  af  the  body  ;  the  third  was  also  unknown  to 
naturalists,  and  from  its  similarity  to  the  Sterna  Caspian 
Lin.,  I  gave  it  the  name  of  Sterna  Caspidideg .  On  this  same 
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dr.y  we  perceived  in  (be  waters,  at  a  small  distance  from  the 
ship,  an  enormous  species  of  sepia,  which  had  a  great  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  genus  of  the  calmar,  or  cuttle  fish  ( Loligo ,  La¬ 
marck),  as  big  as  a  ton  :  it  rolled  with  great  noise  in  the 
midst  of  the  waves,  extending  its  long  arms  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters,  moving  them,  that,  they  appeared  like  so 
many  enormous  reptiles  :  each  of  the  arms  were  six  or  seven 
fed  in  length,  and  seven  or  eight  inches  in  breadth.  Doubt¬ 
less  it  is  some  animal  of  (his  kind  that  Don  Pernetty  describes 
as  having  such  prodigious  dimensions,  and  being  of  such  an 
amazing  weight,  that  according  to  him,  it  is  able  to  obstruct 
the  working  of  a  ship,  and  by  climbing  n-p  the  cordage,  to 
drag  it  (o  destruction  and  cause  it  to  founder.  This  is 
doubtless  an  idle  tale,  and  a  ridiculous  exaggeration,  but 
probably  it  may  be  founded  on  the  appearance  of  some  such 
monstrous  animal. 

On  the  10th  of  January  the  stormy  Aveather  still  conti¬ 
nued.  I  discovered  a  new  species  of  sea-gull,  which  1  ha\Fe 
described  by  the  name  of  Lcirits  melanopterus ,  from  its 
black  wings.  On  the  same  day,  for  the  first  time,  we  saw 
fioaiing  on  the  surface  of  the  Avaves  some  quantities  of  the 
Fucus  nig:antinvs .  It  is  not  av  it  limit  reason/ that  this  vege- 
table  bears  this  specific  name,  for  1  have  seen  some  stalks  or 
branches  of  it,  that  were  200  or  £00  feet  in  length  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  this  work,  we  shall  shew  by  what  means  nature 
raises  these  long  branches  from  the  bottom  of  the  seas,  and 
how  they  are  thus  made  to  float  on  the  surface  of  the  waves. 

On  the  11th,  I  described  under  the  title  of  (he  dolphin 
with  a  black  muzzle  (Delphinus  Icucoramplms ),  a  new 
species  of  dolphin,  Avhich  M.  de  Lacepede  has,  in  his  His¬ 
tory  of  Cetaceous  Animals,  called  by  my  name  (Delphinus 
Pcrom'i J.  The  remarkable  disposition  of  all  animals  to  be¬ 
come  white  the  nearer  their  habitations  are  to  the  high  lati¬ 
tudes,  is  an  extraordinary  phenomenon.  Thus  in  t lie  same 
northern  regions  Avhich  produce  while  foxes,  white  bears, 
&c.  there  is  also  a  kind  of  white  dolphin  ( Delphinus 
leucas ,  Lin.)  :  and  in  the  high  southern  latitudes,  be¬ 
sides  the  -  Delphinus  leueoramphus ,  which  1  liaA’c  just 
mentioned,  there  is  a  second  specks  of  the  same  genus, 
as hicli  was  first  observed  by  Gommcrsou,  and  afterwards  by 
Forster,  the -body  of  which  vras  totally  white,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  bluish-brown  spots. 

On  the  Titli  of  January  avc  reckoned  ourselves  to  be  in  44® 
of  south  latitude,  and  141°  27' cast  longitude,  and  conse¬ 
quent  jy  we  were  not  fac  from  the  cape  8.  YV .  of  Diemen’s 
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Land.  In  Hie  course  of  the  night  there  was  much  hail  and 
rain  :  on  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  after  a  voyage 
of  sixty-one  days,  we  first  discovered  the  shores  of  this  large 
island. 


CHAP.  XIII. 

Southern  Part  of  Diemen's  Land. 

[From  13 lb  of  January  to  the  17 tb  of  February ,  1802-1 

ON  the  13th  of  January,  at  day-break,  we  first  had 
Sight  of  land,  which  then  appeared  to  bear  from  N.  N*  E. 
to  E.  N.  E.  At  eight  o’clock  we  were  off  the  cape  S.  W  ., 
and  soon  came  in  sight  of  the  small  isles  of  Witt,  and  the 
solitary  rock  Meuwstone.  From  eight  o’clock  till  noon,  we 
rapidly  lengthened  all  the  southern  extremity  of  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  at  twelve  we  doubled  the  south  cape,  the  last 
point  ol  the  globe  in  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  rocks  of 
Scilly,  and  the.  Eddy  stone,  were  at  this  time  to  the  south, 
and  almost  out  of  sight. 

Every  eye  was  now  fixed  on  the  land  :  we  admired  those 
-lofty  mountains,  which  nature  has  placed  like  so  many  ram¬ 
parts  of  granite  to  oppose  the  rage  of  the  stormy  sea  :  these 
mountains  extend  as  tar  as  the  frozen  antarctic  pole.  We 
observed  with  admiration  those  large  plains  in  the  interior 
of  the  island,  which  rise  in  amphitheatres  over  the  wdiole 
surface,  and  are  covered  with  immense  forests.  The  sea  all 
this  time  was  stormy  and  rough  ;  the  winds  blew  violently 
and  in  squalls  from  the  S.  W.  ;  the  temperature  was  cold  ; 
the  sky  thick  ;  and  long  clouds  of  vapour  gathered  round 
the  grey  sides  of  the  woods  and  mountains.  This  fog  was 
succeeded  by  heavy  rains,  hail,  and  hoar  frost  :  innumerable 
flights  of  boobies,  goelands,  cormorants,  swallows,  &c.  flew 
from  the  neighbouring  rocks  and  encircled  our  ships,  min¬ 
gling  their  piercing  cries  with  the  noise  of  the  angry  waves  ; 
a  long  rank  of  white  muzzled  dolphins,  with  several  large 
whales,  played  around  us  ;  in  a  word,  every  thing  seemed 
to  unite  in  giving  a  sort  of  solemnity  to  our  arrival  off  these 
shores,  and  all  proclaimed  that  we  touched  the  extreme 
boundaries  of  the  southern  world. 

t  2 
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At  half  past  twelve  o’clock  we  had  sight  of  the  Boriel  Isles, 
which  form  the  most  southern  point  of  Storm  Bay.  Our 
commander  made  signal  to  captain  H amelia  to  make  sail, 
and  eater  the  channel  of  Deutrecasteaux.  This  manoeuvre  was 
scarcely  performed,  when  we  perceived  a  large  bank  of 
rocks,  which  forced  the  Naturalist  to  haul  the  wind  on  the 
starboard  tack,  to  get  more  sea-room,  and  we  followed  their 
example.  During  this  time  the  rain  and  sleet  continued; 
tne  squalls  became  more  violent,  and  we  were  obliged  to  take 
in  most  of  our  sails  ;  but  at  length  we  succeeded  in  doubling 
the  ridge  of  rocks  which  lay  out  a-head  of  those  sterile  isles'; 
then  directing  our  course  towards  Cape  Bruny,  we  ran 
through  the  channel,  keeping  near  Point  Labillardiere. 
At  halt  past  four  o’clock  we  had  moored  in  the  great  cove 
in  twenty-three  fathoms,  oosy  bottom  to  the  east,  and  one 
mile  only  from  Partridge  Island. 

Of  all  ihe  modern  discoveries  made  on  Diemen’s  Land, 
that  of  the  channel  of  Deutrecasteaux  is  doubtless  the  most 
singular  and  the  most  important.  After  successively  escap¬ 
ing  lasman.  Furneaux,  Cook,  Marion,  Cox,  Hunter,  and 
Bligh,  the  French  admiral  himself  only  discovered  it  by  a 
mistake,  which,  though  it  proved  fortunate,  might  haye 
been  fatal. 

In  the  general  description  which  in  another  placed  shall 
give  ot  Diemen’s  Land,  I  shall  more  particularly  enlarge  on 
the  channel  of  Dentrecasteaux  :  at  present  it  shall  suffice  to 
mention  the  particulars  of  our  stay,  and  our  operations  on 
this  spot. 

The  chief  end  of  our  touching  at  this  extreme  point  of 
Diemen’s  Land,  wms  to  take  in  fresh  water  :  our  commander 
hastened  to  send  several  boats  to  different  parts  to  seek  a 
watering  place.  M.  H.  Frey cinet  received  orders  to  go  on 
the  morning  of  the  14th  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Huon  and 
the  port  of  Swans  :  M.  Lesueur  and  myself  accompanied 
him. 

At  nine  o’clock  we  passed  the  small  isle  nearest  the  mouth 
of  the  port :  the  whole  surface,  covered  with  verdure,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  made  this  spot  appear  like  a  beautiful  grove. 
At  half  past  nine  we  came  to  the  port  of  Swans  :  of  all  the 
places  which  I  had  seen  during  the  whole  course  of  our  long 
voyage,  this  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  picturesque  and 
pleasant.  Seven  ranges  of  mountains  rise  as  by  degrees  to¬ 
wards  the  interior  of  Diemen’s  Land,  and  form  the  perspective 
of  the  interior  of  the  port  :  te  the  right  and  left,  the  rising 
lulls  enclosed  it  on  every  direction3  and  presented  as  we 
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sailed  along,  a  number  of  small  well  rounded  capes  and  ro¬ 
mantic  little  creeks.  In  every  direction  the  most  active  ve¬ 
getation  shewed  its  various  productions  :  the  shores  are  co¬ 
vered  with  lofty  trees,  always  green,  and  growing  so  close 
together,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  penetrate  the  forests. 
Innumerable  flights  of  parrots,  cockatoos,  &c.  with  the  most 
varied  and  beautiful  plumage,  inhabited  their  lofty  branches ; 
and  the  tom-tit,  with  a  beautiful  ultramarine  blue  ring 
round  its  neck,  played  in  th°  shade  of  the  boughs. 

The  sea  near  this  spot  was  extremely  calm,  and  its  sur¬ 
face  covered  with  innumerable  legions  of  black  swans,  which 
sailed  about  with  great  elegance  and  majesty. 

While  we  were  occupied  in  the  pleasing  contemplation  of 
this  picture,  we  were  disturbed  by  some  cries  which  we  heard 
on  the  right  shore  of  the  port,  whither  directing  our  eyes, 
we  perceived  two  savages  who  ran  towards  the,  beach,  both 
of  them  shewing  the  most  extraordinary  gestures  of  surprise 
and  admiration.  One  of  them  carried  in  his  hand  a  kind  of 
torch  of  lighted  bark.  We  answered  them  by  some  shouts, 
and  endeavoured  to’ approach  the  shore,  but  instead  of  wait¬ 
ing  for  us,  they  ran  into  the  forest  and  disappeared. 

In  pursuing  our  course  we  came  to  a  small  creek,  at  the 
bottom  of  which  is  a  beautiful  valley,  that  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  a  stream  of  fresh  water:  this  consideration  determined 
M.  H.  Freycinet  to  land  there.  We  had  scarcely  set  foot 
on  shore  before  two  natives  appeared  on  the  top  of  a  hill :  at 
the  signs  of  amity  which  we  made,  one  of  them  seemed  rather 
to  spring  from  the  top  of  the  rock  than  to  descend  from  it, 
and  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  was  in  the  midst  of  us.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  from  twenty-two  to  twenty-four  years 
of  age,  of  a  strong  general  appearance,  having  no  other  de¬ 
fect  than  the  looseness  of  the  joints  of  his  arms  and  legs, 
characteristic  of  his  nation,  and  of  which  we  shall  take  oc¬ 
casion  to  speak  in  the  conclusion  of  our  work.  His  physi¬ 
ognomy  had  nothing  fierce  or  austere,  his  eyes  were  lively 
and  expressive,  and  his  manner  displayed  at  once  both  plea¬ 
sure  and  surprize.  M.  Freycinet  having  embraced  him,  I 
followed  his  example,  but  the  air  of  indifference  with  which 
he  received  this  testimony  of  good  will  and  friendship,  made 
us  easily  perceive  that  to  him  it  had  no  meaning.  What 
appeared  at  first  to  interest  him  most,  was  the  whiteness  of 
our  skin,  and  doubtless,  wishing  to  ascertain  whether  the 
rest  of  our  bodies  was  of  the  same  colour,  he  successively 
opened  our  jackets  and  shirts,  and  expressed  his  astonish- 
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B>en<  by  lotid  exclamations  of  surprize,  and  by  very  quiet 
motions  of  his  feet. 

Moreover,  our  chaloupe  seemed  to  attract  bis  attention 
still  more  than  our  persons,  and  after  examining  ns  some 
minutes,  he  jumped  into  the  boat :  there,  without  troubling 
himself  with,  or  even  noticing  the  seamen  who  were  in  her, 
be  seemed  quite  absorbed  in  his  new  subject.  The  thickness 
of  the  ribs  and  planks,  thfe  strength  of  the  construction,  the 
rudder,  the  oars,  the  masts,  the  sails,  he  observed  in  siience, 
and  with  great  attention,  and  with  the  most  unequivocal  signs 
of* interest  and  reflection.  At  this  moment,  one  of  the  men 
in  the  boat,  willing  to  add  to  his  astonishment,  presented 
him  a  glass  bottle  filled  with  arrack,  which  made  part  of  the 
allowance  of  the  crew.  The  shining  of  the  glass  at  first 
made  the  savage  utter  a  cry  of  astonish  meat  1  he  took  the 
bottle  and  examined  it  a  few  moments,  but  his  curiosity  sob  a 
returned  to  the  chaloupe;  he  threw  the  bottle  into  the  sea, 
seemingly  without  airy  other  intention  than  to  rid  himself 
of  an  object  that  was  perfectly  indifferent  to  him,  and  imme¬ 
diately  returned  to  his  examination  of  the  boat'.  Neither 
the  exclamation  of  the  seaman,  who  was  vexed  at  the  loss 
©1  his  bottle  of  arrack,  nor  (lie  haste  with  which  one  of  his 
comrades  threw  himself  into  the  water  to  fish  it  up  again. 
Seemed  to  give  him  an}7  concern  :  he  made  several  attempts 
to  push  off  the  chaloupe,  but  the  small  hawser  w  hieh  fastened 
it,  made  his  efforts  / of  no  avail,  lie  was  therefore  obliged  to 
give  up  the  attempt  and  to  return  to  us,  after  giving  us  the 
most  striking  demonstrations  of  attention  and  reflection 
which  we.had  ever  seen  among  savage  nations. 

When  we  came  to  the  top  of  tire  hill  we  have  before  men¬ 
tioned,  M.  Freycinef  and  myself  met  with  the  second  na¬ 
tive;  this  was  an  old  man  of  above  fifty  years  of  age  ;  his 
beard  was  partly  grey,  as  was  also  bis  hair  ;  bis  counte¬ 
nance,  as  well  as  that  of  the  young  man,  was  frank  and 
open;  notwithstanding  some  unequivocal  signs  of  fear  and 
disquiet,  it  was  easy  to 'discover  kindness  and  candour.  This 
old  man,  after  having  examined  both  of  us  with  as  much 
surprize  and  satisfaction  as  the  first  native  ;  after  having  de¬ 
termined,  like  him,  the  colour  of  our  necks,  by  drawing 
aside  our  jackets  and  shirts,  made  a  signal  to  two  women  a 
httie  way  off,  to  approach  :  they  hesitated  for  some  instants, 
when  the  oldest  of  them  came  to  us  :  the  youngest  followed, 
more  timid  and  disturbed  than  the  first,  who  appeared  to  be 
about  forty  years  of  age;  and  large  furrows  oa  the  skin  of 
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her  belly  shewed  beyond  contradiction,  that  she  had  been  the 
mother  ot  fnany  children.  She  was  entirely  naked,  and  ap¬ 
peared,  like  the  old  man,  kind  and  friendly.  The  young 
woman  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  and  was  of  a 
robust  make,  like  the  other:  she  was  also  entirely  naked, 
wiui  the  exception  ot  the  skin  of  a  kangkaroo,  wherein  she 
cat ried  a  little  female  infant,  to  which  she  gave  suck;  her 
bosom  already  a  little  sunk,  appeared  otherwise  well  formed, 
and  abundantly  supplied  with  milk.  This  yo ung  woman, 
like  the  old  man  and  woman  (whom  we  took  to  be  her  father 
and  mother),  had  a  very  interesting  countenance,  her  eyes 
had  an  expression  and  fire  which  astonished  us,  and  which 
we  have  never  since  observed  in  any  other  female  of  that 
nation .  She  appeared  besides  to  be  extremely  fond  of  her 
little  infant,  and  her  care  of  it  had  all  that  kind  and  affec¬ 
tionate  character  which  is  acknowledged  by  every  body  as 
the  peculiar  attribute  of  maternal  love. 

.  •  hreycinet  and  myself  offered  various  presents  to  this 

interesting  family,  but  every  thing  which  we  offered  them 
was  received  with  an  indifference  that  surprised  us, and  which 
we  had  Often  occasion  to  observe  among  individuals  of  the 
same  country. 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  Freycinet  desiring  to  determine  as 
soon  as  possible  his  conjectures  of  the  existence  of  a  rivulet 
of  soft  water  in  the  bottom  of  a  valley  which  we  saw  at  a 
little  distance,  set  out  with  some  of  the  crew.  M.  Lesueur 
prepared  to  go  in  search  of  the  animals  of  the  forest,  and  for 
myself  I  remained  among  the  savages,  occupied  in  observing 
tiurn,  to  describe  their  natural  habits,  and  in  endeavouring 
to  col  feet  some  words  of  their  idiom.  The  young  man  hav¬ 
ing  observed  that  our  seamen  w  ished  to  light  a  fire,  hastened 
to  Collect  together  the  branches  of  some  trees  near  ns,  then 
with  a  kind  of  torch  wliioh  he  had  placed  near  the  spot 
where  we  were,  he  procured  for  us  in  a  few  moments  an  im¬ 
mense  large  fire,  which  was  the  more  acceptable,  as  the  ther¬ 
mometer  was  scarcely  at  9°.  At  this  instant  the  young  wo¬ 
man  shewed  some  evident  marks  of  astonishment,  of  which 
tlie  cause  was  frivolous  enough,  but  which  1  ought  not  ne¬ 
vertheless  to  pass  over  in  silence,  because  it  is  precisely  from 
those  little  details  that  we  acquire  a  right  jndgmentof  (lie 
state  of  a  people  placed  so  far  distant  from  social  intercourse: 
one  of  our  sailors  wore  a  pair  of  fur  gloves,  which  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  fire  lie  drew  from  his  hands  and  put  in  his 
pocket,  at  the  sight  of  which  the  young  woman  uttered  a 
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s-:-::-  -:.  v  /r.ch  at  urst  alarmed  us.  Let  we  were  no:  long  at  s 
y  ?'-&s  ti  e  cause  of  her  fright,  and  we  could  not  doubt* 
I: :  r  gestnres.  be:  that  she  had  taken  the  gloves  for 
r‘-;-  har.  s  or  a?  least  for  a  sort  ot  live  skin,  which  he  could 
v  e  a  _nd  pu:  into  his  p-ocket  or  replace  at  pleasure;' 
-'d  tiramly  ;»  tb  s  singular  mistake,  but  we  did 
r-:  ;  :  w  :1  id  man's  carry:  eg-  a  wav  from  cs  a 

h  -  irack,  v. :  ich,  ts  it  contained  a  great  part  of 

c_;  s  :.e  .  we  were  obliged  to  make  lam  restore,  at  which 
Lc  :  ;■  express  a  great  deal  of  resentment,  fr  he  left 

^  •  '  o  ::  er  v. :  _  te.it.ily.  ntr.w  jtastar.ding  ail  that  we 
v..  a  c.  to  make  v  -era  re:  air  wit!]  ns  longer. 

‘  1  treat  afterwards  to  the  beach  raftras  lorr  wafer,  and  fa; 

-"-s  1  gs  tiered  mere  than  forty  new  species  of  rr.ol- 
Ict-O-os.  s  .  .  crcs’aceoas.  and  other  tvb.  In  the  zoological 
1  '  -  • :  :  t  descr.pii;  j!  ef  Diemen’s  Land.  I  shall  deaterii  e 
sci era!  ot  :  jese.  which  by  their  size,  colour,  arid  general 
c:  "  m  y.  or  tuetr  par. icubr  i  m;  X)  fiance  to  the  natamlbt, 
may  appear  to  merit  a itentloB.  _  - 

(  *r,  re  um:  g  to  the  spo:  where  our  chal-oupe  was  moored, 

I  karri  that  hi  }  nevcinet  had  cot  been  able  to  find  any  ap- _ 
penance  c:  soft  water,  ai: hough  he  had  nv.de  a  long  srd 
lab’,  rio  s urr.ey  serreb  of  k.  I>1.  Le-ueur  had  be-?*  m,.re 
sacc-.iiJE.  :  he  brocgfct  deck  a  dozen  kiwd.s  ef  birds,  three  of 
}'  -  -rr.rcet  spelts.  and  the  Icautifal  fom-tit.  with  vie 
blue  aead  sud  neck,  of  which  I  Lave  spoken.  lha-s?.ikc- 
-  -  "•  g  :  sr  absence  had  prepared  o ..r  t rosral  meal  ;  we  it 
::  --tv.  end  set  out  imoced  .t..y  to  visit  ao-  :  er  part  of  the 

shore,  had  some  hope  of  findiifir  soft  wht 

]  rei--:-! ’!y  di-  covt-r-vd  a  but  bcl  _  .  g-lo  the-rroives;  it  was 
simply  _  if  :,  r  o*  bark  d  i  dcs-  J  a  fc-r  -f  civ  v  odd  stitsi 
i  --rfc *J  r.gi  :st  some  dy  branches :  so-sliglva  sicker  could 
x.:-  ve  rooibcr  ©bye:  then  c*  protecting-  the  wshaTiitarit 
ft- rr.  ice  c-:..  *t  the  ce  c  r.d,  I  oc-servrd  ih:\  its  com- 
wvs::;.  m as  efi.-ctirciv  ■  ~  :v;-d  to  the  b,  W  wi  ich  c u  there 

si^arc-s  :•  ?'ie  rvos-t  cc-  .rant,  i !*e  rr.c-'t  iv  petco  :s,  and  the 
nv-:  severe.  Be- tore  This  wretched  he:  we  dr* covered  the 
r-.n-aws  ;  a-  fere  recrcfy  extinguished  :  iarg:  bear  »  of 
oy:-v-r  aad  cl  ihv-  //  .-.foul  gi£ant*a  were  at  a  little  d;s« 
ttaice,  ;r*  m  ■  ■ .?  c:.  .xbalecd  from  the  corruption  of  ti.e  r  - 
re  .:4  :zc  ar.iEais  left  itt  lac  sbtlH.  a  putrid  and  causeotts 
edeur.  .  ' 

fJa  tke-bcEtb  we  observe*:  two  -ce'iws.  each  fanned  of 
■«f~-  ptseci  si  Lore  totvsesilv  vk.ccd  icgctucr,  sr.-j  iever-d 
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by  straps  or  slips  of  the  same  bark.  At  a  future  time  I  shall 
speak  on  the  subject  of  this  unskilful  attempt  at  the  art  of 
navigation:  M.  Lesueur  made  a  correct  drawing  of  these 
canoes. 

These  huts,  these  recently  extinguished  fires,  these  re¬ 
mains  of  shell-fish,  and  these  canoes,  left  us  no  doubt  that 
the  family  we  had  just  seen  inhabited  this  part  of  the  shore, 
and  indeed  we  soon  saw  the  same  party  coming  along  the 
sandy  beach  towards  us.  As  soon  as  they  observed  us  they 
shouted  for  joy,  and  mended  their  pace  to  join  us.  Their 
number  was  now  increased  by  a  young  girl  about  sixteen  or 
seventeen  years  of  age,  a  little  boy  of  four  or  five  years,  and 
a  little  girl  of  three  or  four  years.  This  family  thus  con¬ 
sisted  of  nine  individuals.  The  most  aged  of  them  seemed  to 
be  the  father  and  mother,  the  young  man  and  his  wife 
seemed  also  to  be  brother  and  sister,  and  we  supposed  the 
young  girl  to  be  also  the  sister  of  these  last :  the  four  chil¬ 
dren  we  concluded  might  be  the  offspring  of  the  young  man 
and  woman. 

The  family  were  returning  from  fishing,  in  which  they 
had  been  fortunate,  for  each  was  loaded  with  shell-fish,  of 
that  kind  belonging  to  the  large  species  of  marine  ear,  pecu¬ 
liar  to  these  shores.  The  old  man  taking  M.  Freycinet  by 
the  band,  made  signs  to  us  to  follow  him,  and  conducted 
us  to  the  poor  hut  we  had  just  quitted.  Fire  was  lighted  in 
an  instant,  and  after  repeating  several  times,  medi,  mtdi 
(sit  down,  sit  down),  these  savages  themselves  squatted 
down  on  their  heels,  and  began  each  to  eat  the  pfoduce  of 
their  fishery.  The  cookery  was  neither  tedious  nor  difficult ; 
these  large  shells  were  placed  on  the  fire,  where,  as  in  a  dish, 
the  fish  was  baked,  and  afterwards  eaten  without  any  other 
preparation  or  seasoning.  On  lasting  this  food  we  found  it 
succulent  and  well  flavoured.  While  our  good  Diemenese 
thus  enjoyed  their  simple  repast,  the  idea  of  treating  them 
with  a  little  music  entered  our  heads,  not  so  much  to  amuse 
them,  as  to  see  v^liat  effect  our  singing  would  Imre  on  our 
audience.  We  chose  the  hymn  which  was  so  unhappily 
prostituted  during  the  revolution,  but  which  is  nevertheless 
so  full  of  enthusiasm  and  spirit,  and  so  likely  on  this  occa¬ 
sion  to  produce  effect.  At  first  the  savages  appeared  more 
affected  than  surprised,  but  in  a  few  moments  they  lent  a u 
attentive  ear :  their  meal  was  left  unfinished,  and  they  ex¬ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  by  divers  contortions  and  so  many- 
odd  gestures,  that  we  could  scarcely  restrain  our  risibility. 
On  their  part,  they  with  difficulty  checked  expressing  theit 
peron.J  z 
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their  enthusiasm  while  we  sung,  but  no  sooner  was  there  8 
pause,  than  exclamations  of  admiration  issued  from  every 
mouth  :  the  young  man  particularly  seemed  as  if  beside 
himself,  he  pulled  his  hair,  he  scratched  his  head  with  both 
hands,  he  threw  himself  into  a  thousand  different  positions, 
and  shouted  with  pleasure  at  the  end  of  every  verse.  After 
this  martial  tune,  we  sung  some  of  our  tender  airs  :  the 
savages  seemed  to  comprehend  the  sense  of  these,  but  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  sounds  of  this  kind  did  not  much  affect 
them* 

'I  heir  repast  being  ended,  the  scene  at  once  took  a  new 
and  more  int  .resting  character.  The  young  lass  whom  I 
•’  m finned  ar  racted  our  more  particular  attention  by  the 
yjftness  of  her  manners,  and  by  the  affectionate  and  expres- 
—  eo  regard  with  which  she  appeared  to  observe  us.  Oore- 
O  xt,  like  her  parents,  was  entirely  naked,  and  did  not 

ex  at  all  to  be  aware  that  any  person  could  imagine  there 
*  -  /  indecency  or  immodesty  in  this  absolute  nudity.  Of 

constitution  and  form  more  delicate  than  her  sister  and  bro¬ 
ker,  she  was  also  more  lively  and  animated.  M.  Freycinet, 

.  'to  Ml  next  her,  seemed  to  be  more  particularly  the  object 
O'  her  regards,  and  it  was  easy  to  perceive  in  the  manners  of 
this  innocent  pupil  of  nature,  that  delicate  shade,  which 
■gives  to  the  most  simple  playfulness,  a  character  of  serious 
preference:  coquetry  itself  seemed  to  be  called  in  to  the 
assistance  of  the  natural  attractions  of  the  sex.  Oure-Qure 
2‘iewed  us  for  the  first  time  the  nature  of  the  fard  or  paint  of 
<■  ce  regions,  and  the  particular  method  of  using  it.  Tak- 
ii  g  some  of  the  burnt  charcoal  in  her  hands,  she  crushed 
i :  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  fine  powder,  and  keeping  this 
■dust  in  the  left  hand,  she  with  the  right  rubbed  some  of  it 
t  1  on  her  forehead  and  -then  on  her  cheeks,  and  made  her- 
ii  most  frightfully  black:  and  what  astonished  us  still 
more  particularly,  was  the  air  of  satisfaction  with  which 
d;;  voting  girl  seemed  to  regard  us  after  this  method  of 
1  doming  herself,  and  which  seemed  to  give  an  additional 
degree  of  self-satisfaction  and  confidence  to  the  expression 
A  her  countenance.  Thus  it  seems,  that  a  fondness  for  or¬ 
nament  and  a.  .sentiment  of  coquetry  prevails  in  the  hearts  of 
ihe  whole  sex.  ■ 

While  this  was  passing,  the  yoiing  children  imitated 
the  grimaces  and  gestures  of  their  parents,  and  nothing 
could  be  more  curious  or  diverting,  than  to  see  these  little 
negroes  making  motions  with  their  feet  while  we  sung: 
drey  insensibly  became  very  familiar,  and  before  we  parted, 
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they  were  as  much  at  their  ease  with  us,  as  if  we  had  been  long 
acquainted.  Every  little  present  we  made  them  delighted 
them  extremely,  and  increased  their  attentions  to  us  :  in 
general  these  children  appeared  to  us  to  be  lively,  merry, 
and  a  little  mischievous.  It  is  curious  to  find  at  the  extre¬ 
mity  of  the  globe,  and  in  this  unformed  state  of  social  inter¬ 
course,  these  amiable  and  affecting  characters  which,  among 
us,  also  distinguish  the  days  of  infancy.  We  have  here 
also  pointed  out  similarities  in  the  character  of  women  in 
general  from  the  manners  of  those  in  these  regions  :  we  shall 
hereafter  find  room  for  other  analogous  remarks,  and  adding 
to  our  own  particular  observations  those  of  other  navigators, 
and  deduce  the  conclusion,  that  the  characters  of  women 
and  children  are  much  more  independent' than  those  of  men  ; 
that  they  are  less  affected  by  the  influence  of  climates,  phy¬ 
sical  causes,  or  the  improvement  of  society. 

The  household  furniture  and  utensils  of  the  family  were 
simple  and  few  :  a  leaf  of  the  Fucks  palm  at  us,  with  two  ends 
bent  together  with  a  small  pin  of  wood,  served  them  as  a  vessel 
for  their  drink,  a  split  fragment  of  granite  was  used  as  a  knife,  to 
take  off-  the  bark  from  trees,  and  to  make  points  to  their  sagaics, 
and  a  spatula  of  wood  which  seemed  more  particularly  designed 
tor  the  purpose  of  raising  the  shell-fish  from  the  rocks;  Ourc- 
Oure  alone,  carried  a  bag  made  of  rushes,  which  was  prettily 
and  curiously  constructed, and  which  I  much  wished  toobfain. 
As  this  young  girl  had  also  shewn  me  some  marks  of  regard, 
I  ventured  to  ask  her  for  this  little  trifle,  and  immediately 
without  any  hesitation  she  put  it  intomy  hand, accompanying 
the  gift  with  an  obliging  smile  and  some  tender  expressions, 
which  I  was  sorry  J  could  not  understand.  In  return,  1 
presented  her  with  a  handkerchief,  and  a  hatchet  and  ham¬ 
mer,  at  tiie  same  time  shewing  her  brother  how  tonscif, 
which  was  the  subject  of  much  astonishment  and  exclamation 
to  (he  whole  family. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evening  approached,  and  we  pie- 
pared  to  rejoin  our  chaloupe,  to  get  farther  into  the  port, 
where  we  intended  to  pass  the  night.  As  soon  as  our  new 
I riends  perceived  our  intention,  they  rose  to  accompany  ns, 
but  after  some  observations  from  the  old  nun,  the  old  mo¬ 
ther,  the  young  worVian  with  all  her  children,  except  the 
eldest,  remained  in  the  hut,  the  others  attended  u1?.  M. 
JFreycinet  took  Oure-Ouve  by  the  arm ;  I  walked  with  the 
oui  man  ;  M.  Lesneur  gave  his  hand  to  the  young  one,  and 
M.  Brue,  our  cadet,  conducted  the  child.  The  way 
we  went  w’as  full  of  brambles  and  shr  ubs ;  and  our  poor 
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savages  being  naked,  were  much  scratched  by  them:  we 
particularly  pitied  young  Oure-Oure  :  but  without  seeming 
to  mind  the  numerous  scratches  which  covered  her  thighs 
and  belly,  she  walked  on  through  the  midst  of  these  thickets, 
chatting  with  M.  Freycinet,  without  any  chance  of  being1 
understood;  but  provoked  at  not  being  able  to  convey  her 
ideas,  or  to  understand  him,  she  accompanied  her  discourse 
with  so  many  winning  gestures,  and  gracious  smiles,  that 
her  coquetry  was  very  expressive. 

As  we  drew  near  the  place  of  our  landing,  we  heard  se¬ 
veral  reports  of  a  gun,  which  much  frightened  our  compa¬ 
nions  ;  poor  Oure-Oure  particularly,  trembled  excessively, 
and  M.  Freycinet  had  some  difficulty  in  calming  her  ter¬ 
rors:  her  fears  soon  increased  at  the  sight  of  a^numerous 
body  of  our  shipmates  from  the  Naturalist,  who  were  coming 
to  meet  us,  and  who  did  not  at  all  expect  to  find  us  on  this 
-They  were  Messrs.  L.  Freycinet,  Faure,  Breton, 
and  Baiily,  who  had  come  to  reconnoitre  the  Port  of  Re¬ 
search,  and  who  from  thence  had  arrived  at  that  of  Swans, 
in  search  of  fresh  water,  and  who  like  us  had  not  been  able  to 
discover  any.  After  we  had  told  these  gentlemen  of  the 
Ainu  reception  we  had  experienced  from  the  natives,  they 
were  all  eager  to  load  them  with  presents ;  but  nothing 
pleased  them  so  much  as  a  long  red  feather,  which  M.  Bre¬ 
con  presented  to  Oure-Oure:  she  actually  jumped  for  jnv  j 
-he  called  to  her  father  and  brothers  ;  she  cried,  she  laughed  ; 
in  a  word,  she  seemed  quite  intoxicated  with  delight  and 
pleasure. 

MTe  at  length  came  to  the  beach,  and  embarked  in  our 
?  ehaloups.  Our  good  Diemenese  did  not  leave  us  for  an 
!r«iant,  and  when  we  put  off,  their  sorrow  was  expressed  m 
the  most  affecting  manner :  they  made  signs  to  us  to  come 
(gain,  and  as  if  to  point  out  the  spot,  they  lighted  a  large  fire 
0:1  the  hill  which  I  before  described:  it  even  appeared  that 
tucv  passed  the  night  at  this  place,  as  we  saw  vhe  fire  till 
the  morning. 

Thus  ended  our  first  interview  with  the  inhabitants  of 
Diemen’s  Land  ;  the  particulars  of  which  I  have  given 
with  the  greatest  exactness,  and  doubtless  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  resist  the  sentiments  which  such  adven¬ 
tures  must  necessarily  inspire.  The  confidence  which  the 
inhabitants  shewed  us,  the  affectionate  testimonies  of  good¬ 
will  which  we  could  not  but  understand,  the  sincerity 
of  their  demonstrations,  the  frankness  of  their  manners, 
the  affecting  ingenuousness  of  their  caresses,  all  seemed  to 
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unite  in  developing  the  kindest  and  most  interesting  affection 
and  friendship.  The  general  union  of  the  several  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  family,  the  kind  of  patriarchal  life  which  we 
had  witnessed,  had  strongly  affected  our  feelings  :  I  saw 
realized  with  inexpressible  pleasure,  those  charming  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  happiness  and  simplicity  of  a  state  of  nature,  of 
which  1  had  so  often  read,  and  enjoyed  in  idea.  I  was  at 
the  time  far  from  conjecturing  the  many  privations  and  mi¬ 
series  to  which  such  a  state  is  liable. 

On  leaving  our  good  Diemenese,  we  steered  our  course 
towards  the  end  of  the  port,  and  settled  to  pass  the  night  in 
a  small  creek,  where  we  hoped  to  find  fresh  water;  but  we 
were  again  disappointed,  and  on  the  next  day,  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  we  continued  our  course  to  explore  every  corner 
ot  the  port.  We  soon  observed  great,  numbers  of  black 
swans  sailing  with  much  majesty  and  swiftness  on  these 
peaceable  waters.  As  the  motion  of  our  chaloups  seemed  to 
alarm  them,  we  landed  some  sportsmen,  and  1  also  went  on 
shore  to  explore  the  inferior  of  the  country. 

The  immense  forests  of  trees  that  seem  coeval  with  nature 
itself,  and  where  the  sound  of  the  axe  was  never  heard,  pre¬ 
sent  an  extraordinary  spectacle  to  the  eye  of  the  traveller. 
Here  vegetation  is  continually  enriched  with  its  own  spon¬ 
taneous  productions,  and  every  w  here  expands  without  con- 
troul  ;  and  where  at  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  such  forests 
are  exclusively  formed  of  trees  totally  unknown  to  the  Euro¬ 
pean  world,  and  vegetable  productions  that  are  extraordi¬ 
nary  both  in  their  organization  and  their  great  variety,  the 
scene  becomes  still  more  interesting.  Here  a  mysterious  and 
perpetual  shade  obscures  the  light  of  the  day,  au  extreme 
coolness,  a  penetrating  humidity  is  constantly  felt.  These 
large  trees  sinking  into  the  earth  with  age,  again  produce 
sunny  healthy  suckers  :  the  aged  trunks  now  decomposed  by 
Hie  united  effects  of  time  and  humidity,  are  covered  with, 
different  kinds  of  moss  and  adhesive  herbage ;  the  interior 
harbouring  numerous  reptiles  and  swarms  of  insect's ;  these 
fallen  trunks  obstruct  every  avenue  of  the  forest,  crossing  each 
oilier  in  a  thousand  different  directions  ;  they  oppose  the 
passage  like  so  many  protectors  of  the  boundaries,  and 
multiply  the  obstacles  and  dangers  which  surround  the 
footsteps  of  the  traveller  :  often  they  sink  under  the  weight 
o(  his  body,  and  thus  he  fails  among  the  perishing  remains 
ond  still  more  frequently  the  moist  and  putrid  "bark  slips 
irom  under  his  feet  :  sometimes  their  heaps  form  natural 
.oanks  fiom  5?o  to  50  feet  in  height ;  in  oilier  places  they 
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have  fallen  over  the  bed  of  the  torrents,  and  across  the 
depths  of  the  valleys,  thus  forming  so  many  natural  bridges, 
on  which  it  is  dangerous  to  step  without  great  caution. 

This  picture  of  disorder  and  the  ravages  of  time,  these 
scenes  presenting  devastation  and  destruction,  are  counter¬ 
balanced,  if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  by  the  beauties 
of  nature  ;  all  that  its  creative  power  can  display  that  is  most 
majestic  and  beautiful,  here  delights  the  eye  and  the  con¬ 
templative  mind.  In  every  part  we  see  crowded  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  those  beautiful  Mimosa,  those  lofty  Me- 
triosideros,  those  Correa,  formerly  so  totally  unknown  in 
our  country,  but  which  now  are  the  pride  of  our  groves. 
From  the  sea-shore  to  the  very  summits  of  the  highest 
mountains  of  the  interior,  we  see  the  lofty  Eucalyptus,  the 
gigantic  trees  of  the  forests  of  the  south,  many  of  which  are 
not  less  than  from  160  to  180  feet  in  height,  with  a  circum¬ 
ference  ot  2o  or  30,  and  even  36  feet.  The  Banksia  of  diverse 
kinds,'  the  Protea,  the  Embolhrium,  the  Lopfosperma?,  ex¬ 
pand  their  ramifications  as'  in  a  charming  border  to  these 
impervious  woods.  In  another  place  the  landscape  presents 
tbeCasuarina,  so  remarkable  in  its  foliage,  so  valuable  for  its 
solidity,  and  thp  rich  and  beautiful  marbled  veins  of  its  wood; 
the  elegant  Exoearpos  spreads  out  its  waving  branches,  like 
tthose  of  the  cypress ;  and  farther  we  see  the  Xanthorea,  whose 
single  stalk  shoots  12  or  15  feet  above  a  scaly  and  stunted 
trunk,  and  from  which  distils  an  abundant  quantity  of  art 
odoriferous  resin.  In  some  places  are  seen  the  Cycas,  whose 
kernels  enveloped  in  scarlet  skin, are  so  deceitful  and  poisonous. 
In  every  direction  are  charming  groves  of  Melaleuca,  The- 
Vium,  Cdiichyum,  and  Evodia,  all  equally  beautiful  either  for 
their  majestic  appearance,  the  lovely  verdure  of  their  foliage, 
or  the  singularity  of  their  blossoms  ami  fruits.  In  the  midst 
of  so  many  interesting  objects,  the  mind  is  astonished,  and 
can  only  wonder  at  this  inconceiveabie  fecundity  of  nature, 
'which  supplies  so  many  different  climates  with  productions 
peculiar  to  each,  and  which  at  the  same  "time  ;ue  always  so 
rich  arid  beautiful. 

On  my  return  to  the  sea-shore,  1  learnt  that  our  sports¬ 
men  had  been  unsuccessful,  the  swans  having  kept  quite  out 
of  reach,  we  therefore  got  on  board  our  c  halo  ups,  and  pur¬ 
sued  them  to  the  very  end  of  the  port,  where  we  killed  two 
of  them.  We  now  landed  again  to  eat  our  repast,  and 'to 
'seek  for  fresh  water  :  while  M.  F  reycinet  and  several  of  our 
•’bofcvparuons  in  this  pursuit  walked  along  the  neighbouring 
shore,  1  resolved  to  cross  some  large  marshes,  which  in  tht* 
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in  this  place  form  the  termination  of  the  Port  of  Swans.  I 
hoped,  and  indeed  succeeded  in  finding  a  number  of  interest¬ 
ing  subjects;  but  I  hardly  escaped  being  buried  alive  in 
these  vast  marshes.  Nevertheless,  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  opposite  shore,  and  determined  to  return  to  our  place- of 
mooring  by  crossing  a  valley  which  lay  between  the  moun¬ 
tains,  and  which  I  thought  might  be  the  bed  of  some  stream. 
In  this  hope  I  was  not  deceived,  and  I  had  the  pleasing  sa¬ 
tisfaction  of  being  the  first  to  discover  a  delightful  little 
river,  which  produced  great  plenty  of  trout  of  a  new  kind, 
and  which  run  ning  from  the  N.  N.  W.  to  the  S.  S'.  E. 
seemed  one  end  to  reach  as  far  as  the  foot  of  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  and  the  other  to  lose  itself  among  the  marshes, 
without  having  any  apparent  communication  with  the  sea. 
Its  course  was  narrow,  and  in  this  place  was  not  above  three 
feet  deep;  but  the  water  was  very  sweet  and  clear.  After 
going  up  this  river  for  a  few  minutes,  I  again  bent  my  course 
to  where  our  chaloups  were  moored.  Our  gentlemen  had 
already  returned,  without  having  discovered  any  appearance 
of  fresh  water.  I  communicated  to  them  m  v  discovery,  and 
they  all  immediately  went  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  it.  During 
their  absence,  I  sat  down  to  eat  some  muscles  which  our  sea¬ 
men  had  cooked  in  sea-water  ;  these  I  found  very  good  :  all 
the  rocks  abounded  with  them,  and  I  had  the  pleasureof  dis¬ 
covering  a  new  kind  of  Pinnothera.  These  muscles  were  also 
or  a  kind  unknown  to  naturalists, as  were  most  of  the  zoologi¬ 
cal  productions  of  these  shores. 

On  the  return  of  rny  companions  from  their  walk  to  the 
little  river,  they  told  me  that  they  had  followed  it  some  way 
into  the  interior  of  the  land,  and  that  on  the  banks  they  had 
found  three  or  four  huts  similar  to  those  we  had  seen  on  the 
preceding  days  :  they  were  of  the  same  opinion  with  me, 
that  if  not  impossible,  it  was  at  least  very  difficult,  to  get 
water  trom  this  river,  on  account  of  the  marshes,  over  which 
it  would  first  be  necessary  to  make  a  causeway,  whereon  we 
might  roll  our  water  casks.  They  farther  told  me,  that 
they  had  also  seen  great  numbers  of  trout,  and  brought  a 
few  which  they  had  killed  with  their  guns. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulty  occasioned  by  the  marshes 
which  makes  this  river  so  inaccessible,  the  discovery  of  it  is 
nevertheless  of  consequence,  as  the  Port  of  Swans  must 
sooner  or  later  become  the  site  of  an  European  settlement : 
and  in  this  case  the  river  would  supply  water  for  a  colony 
throughout  every  season  of  the  year.  The  causeway  we 
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have  mentioned  would  easily  be  made,  and  ships  also  might 
then  water  there. 

We  named  the  river,  Fleurieu,  in  compliment  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  hydrographer  of  that  name,  who  was  also  the  chief 
compiler  of  the  excellent  plan  of  our  voyage,  of  which  we 
have  given  the  particulars  in  the  First  Chapter  of  this  work. 

It  was  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  when  we  set  sail  to  re¬ 
turn  to  our  ships ;  at  this  moment  the  Port  of  Swans  ap¬ 
peared  with  additional  charms  to  our  delighted  view  :  the 
serenity  of  the  atmosphere ;  the  last  rays  of  the  setting  sun 
reflected  on  the  waves;  the  shade  of  the  forests;  the  darkened 
tinge  o i  their  verdure;  the  grand  appearance  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  interior,  the  tops  of  which  appeared  above  the 
clouds;  the  numerous  little  creeks  and  small  bays  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  on  each  shore ;  the  companies  of  elegant 
black  swans  sailing  with  majestic  motion  ;  the  numbers  of 
beautiful  perroquets,  with  varied  plumage;  the  lovely  tom¬ 
tits  with  blue  necks,  and  sparrows  of  many  colours,  flying 
about  the  woods,  singing  their  evening  song  :  all  seemed  to 
unite  in  adding  to  the  natural  charms  of  so  delightful  a  spot : 
every  eye  was  fixed  on  the  prospect,  and  every  one  seemed 
to  leave  with  regret  this  interesting  scene. 

As  night  approached  we  were  so  becalmed,  that  onr  sea¬ 
men  were  obliged  to  row  without  resting  from  six  o’clock  in 
the  evening  till  half  past  two  in  the  morning  ;  the  chaloupe 
belonging  to  the  Naturalist,  which  we  lost  in  the  course  of 
the  night,  must  have  been  still  longer  in  reaching  the  ship.’ 

3  learnt  at  my  return,  that  on  the  15th  in  the  morning,  the 
little  boat  belonging  to  the  Geographer  having  been  fishing  on 
the  isle  Bruny,  the  natives  had  appeared  in  great  numbers; 
that,  loaded  with  presents  by  our  companions,  they  had 
spent  the  most  part  of  the  day  among  them  ;  that  M.  Mau- 
rouard,  one  of  our  cadets,  wishing  to  ascertain  from  his  own 
experience,  the  degree  of  strength  so  generally  ascribed  to 
savage  nations,  had  proposed  to  one  among  them,  who  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  the  most  robust,  to  wrestle  with  him  ;  the  Die- 
rnenese  having  accepted  the  challenge,  was  several  times 
thrown  by  the  young  Frenchman,  and  compelled  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  inferiority  :  from  that  moment  till  their  departure, 
several  hours  had  elapsed,  without  any  appearance  of  the 
good-will  and  friendly  disposition  of  the  natives  towards 
them  being  in  the  least  changed  ;  and  being  presented  with 
new  gifts  by  our  friends  at  the  very  moment  when  they  re- 
embarked,  it  was  impossible  to  have  the  smallest  suspicion 
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of  any  change  in  the  sentiments  of  the  savages  ;  when  in  a 
moment  a  long  sagaie,  ■  thrown  from  behind  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  rocks,  struck  M.  Maurouard  on  the  shoulder.  This 
clumsy  weapon  had  been  thrown  with  so  much  force,  that 
after  having  grazed  the  whole  surface  of  the  blade  bone,  it 
had  cut  through  the  flesh  between  the  neck  and  the  shoulder. 
The  boat’s  crew,  provoked  at  the  perfidious  and  cowardly  bru¬ 
tality,  would  have  pursued  the  savages  and  punished  them  as 
they  deserved  ;  but  they  had  already  escaped  among  the  rocks, 
or  hid  themselves  among  the  brambles.  u  This  accident,” 
said  M.  St.  Criq,  who  was  on  shore  with  M.  Maurouard  at 
the  time,  u  was  a  lesson  to  us  in  future  ;  and  we  took  every 
precaution  that  no  such  thing  should  happen  again  :  never¬ 
theless,  these  precautions  were  not  sufficient,  for  in  another 
part  of  the  channel,  a  few  days  afterwards  we  were  again 
attacked  by  the  savages  with  a  shower  of  stones:  fortunately 
no  one  was  hurt.” 

In  the  meantime  we  had  in  vain  sought  fresh  water  on  this 
part  of  the  coast :  the  result  of  our  search  convinced  us  that 
at  this  season  of  the  year  all  the  springs  are  dry  ;  we  there¬ 
fore  resolved  to  depart,  that  we  might  seek  water  in  some 
other  place.  On  the  17th  we  set  sail  to  get  more  towards 
the  interior  of  the  channel,  but  we  had  no  sooner  doubled 
the  point  Ventinat,  than  we  were  forced  by  a  calm  to  let  fall 
the  anchor  in  nine  fathoms  water,  oozy  bottom.  I  immedi¬ 
ately  landed  on  the  isle  Bruny,  with  Messrs.  Freycinet  and 
Monibazin  :  on  this  part  of  this  large  island  the  soil  is  not 
Very  fertile  :  the  trees  here  are  so  widely  dispersed,  that  ob¬ 
jects  two  or  three  hundred  paces  distant  may  be  easily  dis-‘ 
tinguished:  the  earth  is  light,  sandy,  and  superficial;  it‘ 
lays  on  a  bed  of  rocky  granite,  of  which  I  collected  many 
beautiful  samples.  Divers  kinds  of  Coleopterce ,  among 
which,  two  appeared  to  me  to  belong  to  a  new  genus  ;  some 
beautiful  lizards,  of  a  somewhat  similar  form  to  the  scinque 
or  crocodile,  but  materially  differing  in  the  elegance  of 
shape  and  the  agreement  of  proportion,  and  several  beautiful 
sea  and  land  shells,  were  the  produce  of  this  incursion  s 
but  of  all  the  new  subjects  which  we  found  on  the  isle 
Bruny,  the  most  valuable  was  a  quadruped,  the  descrip¬ 
tion  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  zoological  part  of  our 
work. 

A  short  time  after  our  return,  ,  the  commander  himself 
came  from  a  short  incursion  which  he  had  made  on  the  main 
land  with  captain  0amelih,  and  Messrs.  Leschenaultand  Petit. 
These  gentlemen  nad  Again  met  with  the  natives,  and  this 
peron.,]  a  a 
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interview  had  again  ended  with  a  violent  aggression  on  their 
part :  for  M.  Petit  having  drawn  a  representation  of  several 
of  these  savages,  the  party  prepared  to  return  to  the  ship, 
when  one  of  the  natives  sprung  on  the  artist,  and  attempted 
to  take  from  him  the  drawings  he  had  just  made  :  M.  Petit 
resisted,  and  the  furious  savage  seized  a  log  of  wood,  with 
which  he  would  have  knocked  down  our  unarmed  compa¬ 
nion,  if  the  rest  had  not  run  to  his  assistance.  Far  from  en¬ 
deavouring  to  avenge  the  attempt,  they  loaded  the  aggressor 
with  presents,  in  hope  of  calming  his  ferocity  by  this  gene¬ 
rous  conduct,  and  to  obtain  his  good-will  as  well  as  that  of 
his  countrymen  :  but  these  savage  people  no  sooner  saw  our 
men  busy  in  getting  on  board,  than  they  went  into  the  wood, 
and  immediately  we  were  assailed  by  a  shower  of  stones,  one 
of  which  hit  our  commander  near  the  lower  part  of  the  back, 
and  caused  a  large  and  bad  contusion.  Notwithstanding 
this  perfidy,  our  companions  continued  their  generous  con¬ 
duct.  In  vain  did  the  savages  appear  on  the  beach,  brandish¬ 
ing  their  sagaies  and  threatening  our  men  by  their  gestures  : 
not  a  gun  was  fired  at  them.  “  These  hostilities,”  said  our 
unfortunate  botanist,  M.  Leschenault,  “  were  committed  on 
the  part  of  the  natives,  without  our  having  given  them  the 
least  provocation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  had  loaded  them 
with  presents  and  civilities,  and  nothing  in  our  conduct 
could  have  given  them  any  offence  ;  a»d"l  am  astonished, 
after  so  many  examples  of  cruelty  and  treachery  which  are 
related  in  all  voyages  of  discovery,  to  hear  sensible  people 
aver,  that  men  in  a  state  of  nature  are  not  wicked  ;  that  they 
may  be  confided  in  without  fear  ;  that  they  are  never  the  ag¬ 
gressors  except  provoked  to  revenge,  &c.  Unhappily,  many 
voyagers  have  been  victims  to  these  vain  sophisms.  For  my 
part,  I  am  of  opinion,  from  all  that  we  have  seen  and  experi¬ 
enced,  that  we  cannot  be  too  much  on  one’s  guard  against  men 
whose  nature  has  not  been  softened  by  civilization  ;  and  that 
great  discretion  ought  to  be  used  in  landing  on  shores  inha¬ 
bited  by  such  people.  On  the  day  after  the  attack  which  I 
have  just  described,  captain  Hamelin  having  embarked  in 
his  small  boat,  went  to  reconnoitre  theshore,  and  approached 
near  enough  to  see  what  was  passing  there.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  adventure  of  the  preceding  evening  had  disturbed  the 
savages,  or  that  they  were  determined  to  assault  us  if  we 
landed  again  on  their  coast  ;  for  the  captain  saw  thirty-six 
men  walking  along  the  shore,  in  parties  of  five  or  six,  one 
in  each  group  carrying  a  bundle  of  sagaies;  and  at  the  head 
of  this  little  army  was  a  man  with  a  lighted  firebrand  in  his 
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Land,  setting  fire,  here  and  there,  to  the  bushes  which  co¬ 
vered  the  land.  This  seemed  to  be  a  precaution  which  they 
thought  necessary,  that  they  might  observe  our  motions  from 
a  greater  distance,  or  to  deprive  us  ot  the  means  of  hiding 
ourselves  and  surprizing  them.” 

On  the  19th,  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  we  again  set 
sail  to  gain  the  Port  N.  W.  where  we  designed  to  anchor  : 
we  successively  passed  the  isleSattelite,  the  point  Riche,  the 
bay  of  the  Isthmus,  the  cape  Legrand,  the  point  Giqnet ; 
and  about  six  in  the  evening  we  moored  in  the  port  as  we 
intended.  This  short  voyage  between  the  two  shores  of  the 
channel  was  very  pleasant,  and  the  prospects  very  pic¬ 
turesque.  ii  On  whichever  side  we  turned  our  eyes,”  as 
M.  Labillardiere  justly  observed,  “  we  saw  spacious  bays 
where  the  navigator,  beaten  by  the  storm,  may  find  a  safe 
shelter.  The  number  of  these  harbours  is  so  great,  that 
they  might  with  ease  contain  all  the  fleets  of  maritime 
powers.”  In  another  view,  these  peaceable  waters  enclosed 
between  two  lands;  these  mountains  crowned  with  clouds, 
the  little  hills,  the  valleys  clothed  with  the  most  luxuriant 
vegetation,  the  legions  of  birds,  whose  varied  notes  might  be 
distinctly  heard  on  board  our  ships;  the  naked  savages,  whose 
black  tribes  could  be  easily  distinguished  on  the  white  sandy 
shore  ;  all  together  presented  a  romantic  picture  :  but  w  hat 
still  more  astonished  us,  was  the  multiplicity  of  fires  which 
we  perceived.  In  every  direction  immense  columns  of  flame 
and  smoke  arose  ;  all  the  opposite  sides  of  the  mountains, 
which  form  the  bottom  of  the  port  N.  W.  were  burning  for 
an  extent  of  several  leagues. 

Thus  were  destroyed  these  ancient  and  venerable  forests, 
which  the  scythe  of  time  had  respected  through  the  course 
of  so  many  centuries,  only  to  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  destructive 
instinct  of  their  ferocious  inhabitants. 

On  the  20th  at  day-break,  1  embarked  in  a  boat  which 
was  going  to  fish  on  the  isle  Bruny  :  I  collected  about  twenty 
new  kinds  offish,  among  which  were  two  species  of  Lophies, 
twoOstracions,  aUranoscopos,  a  Cottus,  aRaie  or  skate,  two 
Scienie,  the  Antartic  Chimera,  and  a  second  species  of  the 
same  genus,  which  was  very  remarkable  from  a  bone  on  the 
top  of  the  head  shaped  like  a  club  ;  a  Syngnalhus  adorned  with 
several  floating  membranes,  resembling  so  many  streamers. 

I  alsocollected  a  dozen  or  fifteen  kinds  of  shells,  cither  en¬ 
tirely  new  or  very  rare,  among  which  1  found  a  valve  of 
trigonia  ( Trigonia  Antarctica ,  IN.)  a  kind  of  shell  never  till 
how  known  to  be  a  living  subject ;  and  which  in  our  climate^ 
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form  such  long  banks  of  petrifactions;  and  the  beautiful 
Venus,  with  transverse  ribs  extremely  fine  and  thin,  brittle, 
and  slight;  asalso  divers  Phasianelles  of  the  greatest  beauty, 
some  elegant  troch us,  several  turbots,  one  of  which  I  have 

escribed  under  the  name  of  Eustomiris,  reflected  the  most 
brilliant  and  lively  prismatic  colours  ;  some  kinds  of  pa- 
telles,  fissurelles,  and  oscabrions,  &c.  &c.  were  the  produce 
of  this  day  s  research,  At  the  sigbtof  this  numerous  collec¬ 
tion  of  curious  subjects,  my  unfortunate  colleague  M. 
Mauge,  absolutely  wept,  and  notwithstanding  his  consump¬ 
tive  weak  state  of  health,  he  determined  himself  logo  on 
shore  on  the  morrow,  and  to  seek  some  of  these  interesting 
animals  :  but  alas!  he  only  considered  his  zeal  and  courage  ; 
his  dying  frame  was  unequal  to  such  an  effort.  He  was 
scarcely  landed  on  the  beach  when  he  fainted  ;  and  we  wore 
obliged  to  carry  him  again  on  board,  in  such  a  weak  state, 
that  at  one  time  we  feared  he  would  die  on  the  way.  This 
was  the  last  effort  ot  his  strength  and  zeal  ;  he  went  no  more 
cn  shore  till  he  was  taken  there  to  be  buried  in  the  bosom  of 
the  earth. 

As  M.  Freycinet  will  better  explain  in  another  part  of  this 
voyage,  the  geographiclabours  of  admiral  Dentrecasteanx  on 
Diemen  s  Land  are  so  very  complete,  that  it  would  probably 
be  impossible  to  find  any  thing  better  executed  ;  and  M, 
Beautemps  Beaupre,  their  principal  author,  has  by  them  ac* 
quired  an  unalienable  claim  to  the  esteem  of  his  countrymen, 
and  the  gratitude  ofnavigators  of  every  country.  Wherever 
circumstances  permitted  this  experienced  artist  to  make  suffi¬ 
cient  researches,  he  has  left  nothing  for  his  successors  to  do. 
i  he  channel  of  Dentrecasteanx,  the  bays  and  numerous  ports 
which  belong  to  it,  are  particularly  correct.  Unfortunately, 
as  the  portion  of  Diemen’s  Land  which  lays  north  east  of 
the  channel,  was  but  very  superficially  visited  by  the 
French  admiral’s  boat,  his  work  on  tin's  point  is  incom¬ 
plete.  W e shall  successively  inthisand  the  following  chap¬ 
ter,  endeavour  to  perfect  tlie  geographic  account. 

Our  instructions  from  government,  as  we  have  specified  in 
the  first  chapter,  were  to  go  up  as  far  as  possible  every  river 
that  seemed  to  be  of  any  importance.  The  North  river  was 
the  only  one  in  this  part  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere  which, 
iu  this  particular,  deserved  reconnoitring  :  this  care  was 
committed  to  M.  H.  f  reycinet,  and  1  obtained  permission 
to  accompany  him.  We  left  the  ship  on  the  24th  of  Janu- 
ary,  about  three  o’clock  in  the  morning  ;  but  opposed  alter¬ 
nately  by  the  calms,  the  currents,  and  the  winds,  we  were 
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obliged  to  row  along  shore  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  to 
keep  under  the  shelter  of  the  land.  At  eight  o’clock  we 
moored,  not  being  able  to  stem  a  strong  current  which  car* 
ried  us  to  the  south  :  we  here  saw  great  numbers  of  pelicans, 
boobies,  cormorants,  and  puffins.  The  lofty  Plateau  moun¬ 
tain  was  covered  with  fogs,  which  resolved  into  a  very  thick 
cold  dew.  The  forests  in  this  part  ot  Diemen’s  Land  are  not 
so  thick  and  large  as  in  the  interior  of  the  channel  ;  they* 
appeared  also  to  have  been  partly  destroyed  by  fire. 

After  passing  the  Plateau  mountain,  which  seemed  to  be 
covered  with  only  small  stunted  trees,  and  whose  steep  sides, 
furrowed  by  numberless  torrents,  presented  the  appearance 
of  a  basaltic  rampart,  we  continued  our  course  up  the  river. 
At  noon  we  were  off  the  large  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  the  boats 
of  admiral  Dentrecasteaux  had  stayed  :  this  mountain  seems  to  .. 
bq  formed,  in  the  higher  parts,  of  horizontal  beds  ;  the  base, 
however,  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  primitive  origin.  Beyond 
this  hill,  the  river  certainly  forms  a  remarkable  elbow,  but 
does  not  turn  suddenly  to  the  west,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
French  chart — it  continues  its  general  direction  towards  the 
north. 

We  had  no  sooner  doubled  the  point  formed  by  the  great 
hill,  than  we  observed  a  prodigious  number  of  black  swans — - 
the  river  was  in  fact  covered  with  them,  and  we  soon  killed  - 
above  a  dozen,  and  then  continued  our  course  till  we  were! 
aground  on  a  shoal  of  mud  and  herbage,  which,  with  all 
our  strength,  we  in  vain  tried  to  get  over.  This  unforeseen 
obstacle  did  not  discourage  M.  Frcycinet ;  and  on  the  mar¬ 
row,  at  day-break,  he  landed  with  some  men  well  armed, 
and  the  necessary  instruments,  to  reconnoitre  and  survey  the 
river  by  land,  which  he  despaired  of  accomplishing  in  the 
boat.  I  accompanied  him  till,  impelled  by  a  desire  to  see 
more  of  the  interior  of  the  country,  I  separated  iroin  my 
companions  to  go  farther  up.  the  lands.  I  soon  came  to  the 
edge  of  a  deep  ra  vine, which  was  perpendicular  to  the  course 
of  the  river  :  the  left  side  was  very  steep,  and  it  was  with 
great  difficulty  I  elimbed  it.  Near  this  kind  of  natural 
rampart,  were  fourteen  huts  or  sheds  of  bark,  similar  to  those 
which  I  had  before  seen  ;  several  fires  were  still  burning  in 
front  of  these  huts,  and  I  could  'have  no  doubt  but  that  they 
had  just  been  abandoned  by  the  natives,  who  doubtless  were 
frightened  at  the  sound  of  the  guns,  which  our  comrades 
fired  from  time  to  time  as  they  went  along  the  bank  of  the ; 
river.  In  front  of  these  huts  I  found  several  bones  of  kan¬ 
garoos  and  birds  ;  and  some  flat  stones,  warm  and  greasy,  oiv. 
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which  I  concluded  they  had  broiled  their  food  :  I  picked  up 
some  of  the  hatchets  and  knives  used  by  the  natives  ;  which 
were  simply  fragments  of  a  sort  of  granite,  very  fine  and  hard, 
and  more  or  less  in  thickness,  according  to  the  use  it  was 
designed  for  ;  with  this  substance  the  savages  also  make 
their  weapons,  which  are  a  sort  of  tomahawk,  and  their 
pointed  sagaies.  in  the  particular  history  of  these  people, 
all  these  details  will  be  recurred  to  more  at  large. 

1  was  still  engaged  in  the  examination  of  those  simple  habi¬ 
tations,  when  on  a  sudden,  I  heard  some  piercing  cries  in  the 
bottom  ofa  neighbouring  valley:  I  was  alone  and  unarmed;  I 
therefore  made  haste  to  get  farther  from  the  spot,  and  pursued 
ny  course  parallel  to  the  river.  I  was  soon  at  the  foot  of  a  high 
mountain,  which  I  climbed,  and  from  the  summit  I  disco¬ 
vered  the  whole  course  of  the  North  liver,  which  after  mak¬ 
ing  a  great  elbow,  is  lost  among  a  lofty  chain  of  mountains 
which  lay  towards  the  northwest.  Beyond  these  planes 
of  mountains,  were  to  be  distinguished  some  very  high  peaks, 
some  of  which  appeared  to  be  yet  covered  with  ice  and 
snow;  at  least  they  were  remarkably  white,:  and  my  con¬ 
jectures  on  this  subject  are  corroborated  by  the  observations 
in  the  voyage  of  Dentrecasteaux,  from  which  observations  it 
results,  that  several  high  mountains  on  Diemen’s  Land  are 
always  covered  with  snow,  even  in  the  hottest  seasons  of  the 
year. 

After  some  time  enjoying  the  delightful  prospect  before 
my  eyes,  1  came  down  to  the  right  bank  of  the  river:  and 
at  half  past  four  o’clock  1  had  reached  the  place  where  M. 
Freycinet  had  left  our  boat  under  the  cure  of  our  cadet,  M. 
Brue  and  a  few  seamen. 

At  half  an  hour  past  seven,  M.  Freycinet  himself  with  his 
men  returned  :  after  having  gone  above  four  leagues  into  the 
interior  of  the  island,  Keeping  always  the  course  of  the  river, 
he  was  then  obliged,  on  account  of  the  Ihickets  and  marshes, 
to  climb  a  neighbouring  mountain :  “From  whence,”  said 
he,  “  i  perfectly  distinguished  the  course  of  the  river,  which 
nt  length  lost  itself  in  the  mountains,  its  chief  direction  to 
the  point  where  it  is  lost  in  the  narrow  passages  among  the 
mountains,  was  S.  E.  f  S.  and  N.  W.  *  N.  The  farther  I 
went,  the  Sfdt ness  of  the  water  indeed  diminished,  but  so  in¬ 
sensibly,  that  it  was  not  til!  i  came  to  the  foot  of  the  moun¬ 
tain,  where  1  ended  my  survey,  that  it  was  at  all  potable.” 

On  the  £5th,  at  day-break,  we  again  set  sail,  to  attempt  a 
passage  over  the  mud  shoal;  we  now  knew  that  it  was  not  above 
<wo  or  three  hundred  paces  in  breadth,  and  that  beyond  this 
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our  boat  would  find  water  enough  to  take  us  much  higher  up 
the  river,  from  the  spot  where  we  had  been  in  the  first  in- 
stanceobligcd  to  moor.  A  brisk  wind  from  the  N.  N.  W.  and 
the  tide  being  in  our  favour,  we  were  in  hopes  to  overcome 
this  obstacle;  but  after  seven  hours  excessive  labour  and 
fatigue,  wg  were  obliged  togive  up  any  ulterior  attempt,  and 
return  to  the  shore,  carrying  with  us  the  sad  certainty, 
that  the  river  could  not  be  of  any  advantage  to  naviga¬ 
tion,  or  assist  the  voyager  in  any  respect. 

Our  labours  having  been  until  now,  more  particularly 
directed  to  the  geography  of  this  part  of  Diemen’s  Land, 
we  had  not  been  able  hitherto  to  give  so  much  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  natives,  and  the  subjects  of  natural  history. 
This  part  of  our  work  being  finished,  M.  Freycinet  and 
myself  resolved  to  land  on  different  parts  of  the  shore,  as  we 
returned,  and  to  make  some  incursions  up  the  country,  to 
collect  some  new  subjects,  or  to  have  some  communication 
with  the  natives.  , 

The  manners  of  the  people  in  this  part,  appeared  to  be  still 
more  savage  than  in  the  interior  farther  up  the  channel ;  and 
though  we  perceived  here  and  there  a  few  of  them,  it  was 
impossible  to  join  them,  as  they  all  when  they  saw  us,  fled 
into  the  middle  of  the  woods.  With  more  circumspection 
and  perseverance  on  our  part,  we  hoped  to  overcome  their 
terrors,  and  remove  their  distrusts:  the  attempt  did  not 
succeed,  as  we  shall  presently  sec. 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  when  we  arrived  off  a  small  bay, 
which  was  almost  in  front,  of  the  high  hill  on  the  left  shore, 
which  wc  before  mentioned  :  from  hence  we  beheld  a  similar 
spectacle  to  that  which  wc  saw  at  the  time  of  our  entrance 
in  the  port  N.  W.  '  In  every  direction,  black  columns  of 
smoke  arose;  and  wherever  we  turned  our  eyes,  we  beheld 
the  forests  on  fire :  the  savage  inhabitants  of  these  regions 
appeared  to  wish,  even  at  this  price,  to  drive  us  from  theic 
shores.  They  had  retreated  to  a  high  mountain,  which  also 
appeared  like  an  enormous  pyramid  of  flame  and  smoke; 
from  this  spot  their  shouts  were  distinctly  heard,  and  the 
people  who  flocked  to  them  seemed  to  be  very  numerous. 
We  resolved  to  walk  thither,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  the 
day  in  that  difficult  undertaking. 

After  giving  the  necessary  instructions  to  M.  Brue,  for 
the  erection  of  the  tent  and  the  qare'of  the  boat,  M.  Frey¬ 
cinet  and  myself,  with  five. men  all  well  armed,  directed  our 
course  westward  towards  this  burning  mountain.  The  spec¬ 
tacle  was  horrible :  the  flames  had  destroyed  all  the  herbage; 
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most  of  the  small  trees  and  shrubs  had  experienced  the  same 
late;  and  the  tallest  trees  were  burnt  to  a  considerable  height; 
in  some  places  they  had  fallen  to  the  earth  by  the  violence 
of  the  flames,  and  vast  fires  raged  among  the  rubbish  :  it 
was  with  great  difficulty  and  fatigue  that  we  advanced. 

The  nearer  we  approached  the  top  of  the  mountain,  the 
more  the  noise  increased,  and  we  expected  immediately  to 
be  attacked  by  the  savages,  when  in  a  moment  the  cries 
ceased  :  we  came  to  the  spot,  and  we  saw  with  astonishment 
that  the  natives  had  fled,  leaving  their  miserable  huts.  After 
picking  up  several  weapons  which  they  had  left  behind 
them,  we  focsome  time  pursued  our  course  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion,  and  successively  climbed  three  mountains,  without 
meeting  any  of  the  savages  whom  we  were  in  search  of ;  at 
length,  overcome  with  weariness  and  hunger,  we  took  the 
way  to  our  tents,  where  we  arrived  at  night-fall. 

On  the  morrow  at  day-break  we  re-embarked,  to  continue 
our  voyage  towards  the  ships;  but  we  were  now  without 
water,  and  were  in  immediate  necessity  of  a  supply,  when 
about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  we  perceived  a  valley, 
which,  from  its  enclosed  situation,  and  the  freshness  of  the 
adjoining  forests,  we  thought  might  probably  contain  some 
springs  ot  fresh  water ;  and,  indeed,  we  soon  found  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  but  unfortunately,  at  this  time  it  was  almost 
dry,  and  we  despaired  of  finding  fresh  water  here  ;  but  on  a 
farther  examination  we  discovered  some  deeper  cavities, 
which  were  still  full'. 

While  M.  Freycinet  was  engaged  in  having  our  -  casks 
filled,  I  walked  into  the  interior  of  the  country,  going  up 
the  pleasant  valley,  at  the  entrance  of  which  we  then  were. 

1  he  sun  shone,  the  air  was  cool  and  refreshing,  and  the  dews 
of  the  morning  were  rising  from  the  ground  ;  thousands  of 
different  species  of  the  myrtle  were  in  blossom,  perfuming 
the  air  witli  their  sweets,  while  numberless  birds  played 
among  the  foliage.  I  particularly  distinguished  among  them 
the  beautiful  white  cocatoo,  with  the  yellow  tuft  :  this  was 
twice  as  large  as  that  seen  in  the  Moluccas.  Here  was  also 
the  large  black  cocatoo,  with  elegant  transverse  stripes  oft 
bright  blue  under  the  tail.  I  also  saw  thousands  of  those 
perroquefs  of  the  south,  which,  notwithstanding  the  cold 
temperature  of  these  countries,  rival  in  beauty  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  kinds  of  those  belonging  to  the  equinoxial  climates.  I 
successively  remarked  the  cuckoo  Xuiithogastre ,  the  black¬ 
bird  with  a  yellow  ring  round  the  neck,  and  a  bird  of  the 
same  species  that  was  reddish  ;  the  loyely  Tangara,  of  a  lilac 
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colour,  the  bulfinch  with  a  red  tail,  the  woodpecker,  and 
the  tomtit  with  a  blue  neck,  and  great  numbers  of  other 
birds,  which  1  have  before  observed  in  many  parts  near  the 
channel.  In  the  zoological  part  of  our  work,  the  particular 
description  of  these  will  be  given  more  at  large. 

On  our  return  to  the  boat,  we  embarked,  to  go  back  to 
the  west  side  of  the  river,  where  we  hoped  to  find  some  of  the 
natives.  At  noon  we  entered  a  small  creek,  which  is  situated 
directly  to  the  east  of  the  middle  of  the  Plateau  mountain  ; 
here  we  saw  a  new  scene  of  conflagration,  similar  to  that  we 
had  observed  on  the  preceding  evening.  “  This  conflagra¬ 
tion,”  said  M.  Freycinet,  “  made  us  hope,  that  we  should 
find  the  natives  collected  together  somewhere  near  the  spot  ; 
we  therefore  landed,  and  immediately  proceeded  towards 
the  neighbouring  mountain.  We  had  scarcely  reached  the 
ascent,  when  we  beheld  the  country,  which  we  at  first  thought 
so  pleasant,  with  a  totally  different  aspect  :  it  now  appeared 
to  be  only  a  large  desert,  ravaged  by  fire — the  other  side  of 
the  mountain  was  in  flames.” 

In  this  incursion,  I  only  collected  some  specimens  of  jasper, 
granite,  and  another  sort  of  rock,  which  my  friend,  M.  l)e- 
puch,  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  porphyry.  I  also  collected 
several  kinds  of  lichens  that  were  very  beautiful  ;  several 
fungi  and  mosses,  a  genus  of  plants,  of  which  I  had  f>egun 
to  form  an  interesting  collection  from  the  first  moment  of  our 
stay  on  the  channel,  and  which  I  have  since  continued  at 
every  opportunity  during  our  voyage. 

As  we  returned  towards  the  sea-shore,  I  followed  the  w  ind¬ 
ing  of  a  small  creek  :  on  this  spot,  all  the  pebbles  were  of 
basaltic  rock,  mingled  with  volcanic  scoria.  The  existence 
of  productions  of  this  kind,  in  a  country  that  is  essentially 
primitive,  possessed  another  charm  in  the  petrifactions  of 
shells,  some  of  which  I  had  collected  on  the  preceding  even¬ 
ing,  at  the  height  of  600  or  700  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  on  one  of  the  mountains.  From  these  circumstances  it 
appears,  that  in  this  extremity  of  the  eastern  world,  the  ter¬ 
restrial  globe  has  experienced  its  revolutions  and  catastrophes ; 
and  there  has  been,  as  in  other  places,  ravages  by  the  de¬ 
vastating  fires  of  volcanos,  and  lands  swallowed  up  by  the 
seas  1 

As  we  quitted  our  fourth  place  of  mooring,  M.  Freycinet 
and  myself  proposed  to  land  again  on  other  parts  of  the 
coast;  but  the  wind,  which  blew  from  the  N.E.,  having 
freshened  all  at  once,  and  tlie  sky  threatening  a  storm,  we 
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made  for  the  port  N.W.,  where  we  joined  our  ships  at  seven 
o’clock  in  the  evening. 

My  industrious  friend,  M.  Lesueur,  now  informed  me, 
that  during  our  absence  he  had  added  a  great  number  of  cu¬ 
rious  fish  to  our  collection,  and  also  had  been  on  shore, 
where  he  had  met  with  ten  different  kinds  of  birds  which  we 
had  not  before  seen. 

The  situation  of  the  channel  of  Dentrecasteaux  at  the  ex¬ 
tremity  of  the  globe  ;  the  multiplicity  of  its  magnificent 
ports  ;  its  harbours  and  beautiful  bays ;  the  variety  of  its 
shores  and  bottom,  is  the  occasion  of  its  being  at  all  times 
extremely  full  of  fish  ;  and  when  storms,  which  are  so  fre¬ 
quent  in  these  latitudes,  disturb  even  the  very  depths  of  the 
seas,  the  timid  myriads  of  divers  kinds  offish,  resort  from 
distant  parts  of  the  ocean  to  shelter  in  these  peaceable  waters  : 
they  must  doubtless  resort  here  in  still  greater  numbers, 
when  the  cold  brings  the  polar  ice  as  far  as  on  this  side  of 
the  50th  degree  of  latitude. 

At  this  inclement  season  of  the  year,  all  the  sea  animals 
hasten  towards  the  north,  seeking  in  more  temperate  climates 
the  food  and  shelter  necessary  to  continue  their  existence. 
Innumerable  shoals  of  fish  resort  at  these  seasons  to  the  channel 
of  Dentrecasteaux,  towards  Port  Jackson,  and  to  latitudes 
still  nearer  the  equator,  and  thus  pay  to  the  starving  inha¬ 
bitant  of  the  eastern  shores  of  New  Holland,  the  same  annual 
tribute  which  the  shoals  from  the  north  pay  to  us  in  Eu¬ 
ropean  countries. 

It  is  also  at  this  season  of  the  year  that  great  numbers  of 
sea-calves  take  possession  of  the  isles  in  the  straights, of  Bass, 
and  of  most  of  those  which  are  situated  along  the  eastern  and 
western  shores  of  New  Holland  :  it  is  in  the  same  inclement 
season  that  the  whales  from  the  south  make  a  similar  migra¬ 
tion  :  the  ocean  is  at  times  covered  with  shoals  of  these  enor¬ 
mous  fish.  “  In  every  part,”  said  the  captain  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  ship' the  Britannia,  in  his  voyage  from  the  cape  south 
of  Diemen’s  land  to  Port  Jackson,  in  1791;  “the  whole 
surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with  whales,  as  far  as  we  could 
see,  even  to  the  very  edge  of  the  horizon  :  these  large  fish 
were  crouding  and  following  each  other  in  shoals.” 

The  southern  extremity  of  Diemen’s  Land  projecting  like 
a  large  cape  a-head  of  innumerable  shoals,  cannot  fail  of 
abounding  in  all  kinds  of  marine  animals  :  to  confine  myself 
to  the  mention  of  the  fish  only,  I  shall  first  observe,  that 
their  numbers  and  great  varieties  were  equally  astonishing 
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to  ns  during  our  stay  in  the  channel,  and  consequently  we 
could  catch  any  number  at  any  time  :  we  caught  several 
skate  of  six  or  eight  feet  in  length  :  five  species  of  these  were 
new;  raies  of  three  of  four  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  and 
some  species  of  the  same  genus  that  were  smaller  and  of  & 
very  delicate  flavour  :  we  also  caught  divers  kinds  of  labres, 
spares,  sciencs,  and  etox  :  the  uranoscopes,  the  pleuronectes, 
the  cottes,  and  the  polynemes,  were  very  numerous  in  every 
part  of  the  channel,  and  supplied  us  daily  with  plenty  of  an 
excellent  and  wholesome  kind  of  food.  Among  those  kinds 
of  fish  which  were  of  least  utility,  but  that  were  also  singu¬ 
larly  curious,  were  three  kinds  of  ostracions,  two  of  which 
were  very  prickly ;  the  armed  chimera,  which  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  before,  two  tetrodons,  two  lyngnathes,  and  a  great 
number  of  other  kinds,  all  new,  w  hich  M.  Lesueur  and  my¬ 
self  collected,  described,  painted,  or  preserved  with  the 
greatest  care;  but  in  general  our  acquisitions  were  so  nume¬ 
rous  and  so  various,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  particu¬ 
larise  them,  without  exceeding  the  bounds  of  this  work,  and  of 
this  chapter. 

The  twenty  days  which  intervened  between  my  return  from 
the  North  river  till  the  departure  of  the  two  ships,  were  al¬ 
most  ail  employed  in  making  incursions,  shorter  or  longer, 
on  different  parts  of  Diemen’s  Land  and  the  isle  Bruny.  I 
had  often  the  opportunity,  during  these  wralks,  of  observing 
the  miserable  hordes  of  these  countries,  and  to  collect  some 
interesting  particulars  on  the  subject  of  their  manners,  cus¬ 
toms,  weapons,  ornaments,  language,  &c.  &c.  all  these  ob¬ 
servations  are  so  immediately  connected  with  the  natural 
history  of  these  people,  that  here  I  shall  only  mention  some 
particulars  of  one  of  our  most  remarkable  interviews. 

On  the  3 1st  of  January,  early  in  the  morning,  I  landed 
on  the  isle  Bruny.  A  boat  from  the  Naturalist  and  our  long¬ 
boat,  had  brought  a  considerble  number  of  people  on  shore 
on  this  island,  either  to  fish  or  to  get  wood  for  the  ships. 
The  tide  was  low,  and  I  immediately  left  the  people,  with 
the  intention  of  walking  as  far  as  I  could  round  the  circum¬ 
ference  or  the  island,  at  the  same  time  keeping  along  the 
shore.  I  had  got  put  of  sight  of  the  boats,  when  after^dou- 
bling  a  large  point,  I  perceived  about  twenty  savages  coming 
along  the  shore,  as  if  to  meet  me.  I  without  hesitating  a 
moment  turned  back,  w  arned  by  experience  of  the  danger  cf 
such  rencontres. 

As  I  thus  retreated,  I  met  M.  Heirisson,  officer  of  the  Na¬ 
turalist,  and  M.  Bellefin,  the  doctor  of  that  ship,  who  were 
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amusing  themselves  by  shooting  on  the  borders  of  the  forest. 
I  told  them  the  reason  of  my  retreat,  and  they  offered  ty  re¬ 
turn  with  me  and  face  the  savages,  that  we  might  endeavour 
to  have  some  communication  with  them.  Our  number  and 
our  arms  being  now  a  sufficient  protection  against  their  ill- 
will,  if  (hey  should  be  disposed  to  offend  us,  1  accepted  the 
proposal  of  my  friends.  Yve  were  at  this  time  at  only  a  small 
distance  from  the  company,  when  in  a  moment  they  again 
disappeared  among  the  trees  of  the  forest.  We  now  climbed 
the  downs,  and  without  pursuing  the  natives,  which  the 
swiftness  of  foot  peculiar  to  these  people  would  have  made 
hopeless,  we  contented  ourselves  w  ith  calling  to  them,  shew¬ 
ing  them  several  ditfereut  things  as  presents,  and  at  the  same 
time  waving  our  handkerchiefs.  At  these  demonstrations  of 
friendship  they  hesitated  an  instant,  and  then  stopped,  as  if 
to  wait  for  us.  We  now  discovered  that  tiiey  were  women, 
and  that  there  was  not  a  single  male  among  the  party.  We 
were  advancing  nearer,  when  one  of  the  oldest  of  them 
leaving  her  companions  a  few  steps  in  the  rear,  made  signs 
to  us  to  stay  where  we  were,  and  to  sit  down,  calling  aloud 
to  us  mtdi ,  rntdi  (sit  down,  sit  down)  ;  she  seemed  also  to 
desire  us  to  lay  down  our  arms,  of  which  they  seemed  to  be 
in  some  fear. 

These  preliminaries  being  settled,  the  women  squatted  on 
their  heels,  and  from  that  moment  seemed  to  shew  all  the 
natural  vivacity  of  their  character  without  the  least  reserve, 
and  .speaking  altogether,  asked  us  a  number  of  questions, 
seeming  often  to  criticise  our  appearance,  and  laugh  hear¬ 
tily  at  our  expence,  making  a  thousand  odd  gestures  and 
"contortions.  M.  Bellefin  began  to  sing,  at  the  same  time 
using  a  great  deal  of  action:  the  women  immediately  kept 
silence,  observing  with  as  much  attention  the  motions  of  M. 
i Bellefin  as  they  seemed  to  give  to  the  sound  of  his  voice. 
At  the  end  of  every  verse  some  applauded  him  w  ith  loud 
acclamations,  others  laughed  heartily,  while  the  young  wo¬ 
men,  being  more  timid,  kept  silence,  and  expressed  their  sur¬ 
prize  and  satisfaction  only  by  their  looks  and  gestures. 

These  women,  wkh  the  exception  of  some  few  who  had 
the  skin  of  a  kangaroo  over  their  shoulders,  were  all  entirely 
naked;  but  without  seeming  to  think  at  all  of  their  nu¬ 
dity,  they  so  varied  their  attitudes  and  postures,  that  it 
■would  be  difficult  to  give  any  just  idea  of  all  that  this  inter¬ 
view  presented  of  the  whimsical  and  picturesque.  Their 
black  skiti  disgustingly  greased  with  the  fat  of  the  sea-wolf, 
their  short  woolly  hair,  which  was  black  and  dirty,  and 
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■which  some  of  them  had  powdered  with  red  ochre  ;  their 
figure  besmeared  with  the  dust  of  charcoal ;  their  shape  ge¬ 
nerally  lean  and  shrivelled  ;  with  their  breasts,  which  were 
long,  hanging  down  :  in  a  word,  all  the  particulars  of  their 
natural  constitution  were  in  the  highest  degree  disgusting. 
From  this  general  picture,  however,  we  must  always  except 
two  or  three  young  girls,  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of 
age,  in  whom  we  could  perceive  an  agreeable  form,  and 
pleasant  features,  with  a  round  well  formed  bosom,  though 
the  nipples  were  rather  too  large  and  long.  These  young 
girls  had  also  something  ingenuous  in  the  expression  of  the 
countenance,  something  soft  and  tender  ir  their  manners,  as 
if  the  most  amiable  qualities  of  the  mind  were  always,  even 
nmongthe  most. savage  hordes  of  tlje  human  species,  the  more 
particular  appendages  of  youth  and  beauty.  Among  the 
most  aged  of  these  females,  some  were  ill-formed  and  clumsy; 
olhers,  but  these  were  few,  looked  sulky  and  ferocious  ; 
Fut  in  general,  we  observed  in  them  ail  a  something  unhappy 
and  depressed  on  the  countenance,  which  misery,  and  .servi¬ 
tude  always  print  on  the  faces  of  those  who  are  compelled 
dp  bear  the  yoke.  They  were  besides,  almost  all  of  them  co¬ 
vered  with  sores,  the  sad  consequences  of  the  ill  treatment 
they  had  received  from  their  ferocious  husbands  :  one  only, 
among  all  her  companions,  had  preserved  any,  "degree  of 
confidence,  with  a  lively  and  mtrry  temper:  this  was  she 
who  had  imposed  the  preliminary  conditions  which  I  meii- 
tioned  above.  V 

After  M.  Bellcfin  had  concluded  his  song,  she  began  to 
mimic  his  action  and  the  tone  of  his  voice,  in  a  very  pleasant 
and  truly  original  manner,  which  much  divertecThcr  compa¬ 
nions:  she  next  began  herself  to  sing,  with  such  a  rapidity 
of  expression,  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  give  any  idea 
of  music,  such  as'  it  w  as,,  so  diffierenl  from  the  general  prin¬ 
ciples  of  any  European  music. 

Their  tunes  s£cm  entbely  to  accord  with  their  language ; 
for  these  people  speak  with  such  quickness  and  volubility, 
that  it  is  impossible,  as  we  shall  shew  hereafter,  to  distin¬ 
guish  their  pronunciation  with  any  degree  of  precision  :  it 
is  a  sort  of  rolling  sound,  for  which  our  European  languages 
do  not  furnish  any  expression  of  comparison  or  anatogy. 

.  Excited  by  the  sound  of  her  own  voice,  which  we  did  not 
fail  to  applaud  with  much  warmth,  and  doubtless  wishing 
to  obtain  our  admiration  in  other  respects,  our  jovial  I)ie- 
nienese  began  to  dance,  and  to  throw  herself  into  divers  at¬ 
titudes,  some  of  which  might  be  thought  very  indecent,  if 
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in  this  state  of  society,  men  were  not  still  absolutely  strangers 
to  all  the  delicacy  of  sent;. mens  and  conduct,  which  among 
us  is  only  the  consequence  of  complete  civilization. 

While  all  this  was  passing,  J  employed  myself  in  minuting 
all  the  particulars  which  I  have  here. given,  and  many  other 
observations,  which  will  with  more  propriety  be  produced 
at  a  future  time.  I  was  doubtless  observed  by  this  same  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  exerted  herself  so  much  to  entertain  us  ;  for 
sue  had  no  sooner  finished  her  dance,  than  she  came  close  to 
me,  and  taking  from  a  bag  made  of  rushes,  such  as  I  have 
before  described,  some  charcoal  which  it  contained,  she 
crushed  it  between  her  hands,  and  with  an  obliging  air 
she  began  to  apply  it  on  my  face,  as  is  customary  iu  these 
regions.  I  willingly  submitted  to  this  obliging  piece  of 
caprice  :  M.  Heirisson  had  the  same  complaisance,  and  was 
ornamented  with  a  similar  mask.  We  now  seemed  to  bevery 
mucb  admired  by  these  women  ;  they  appeared  to  regard  us 
with  a  degree  of  sweet  satisfaction  and  pleasure,  and  seemed 
to  congratulate  us  on  the  acquisition  of  such  an  addition  to 
our  beauty.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  fairness  of  skin,  of 
which  Europeans  are  so  vain,  is  an  absolute  defect,  and  a 
sort  of  deformity,  which,  in  these  distant  climates,  must 
yield  the  palm  of  beauty  to  the  blackness  of  coal,  or  the  co¬ 
lour  of  red  ochre. 

The  deference  which  we  had  shewn  for  these  women,  and 
probably  the  additional  charms  for  which  we  were  obliged 
to  their  kind  care  and  attention,  seemed  to  increase  their 
good  will  and  confidence  in  us  ;  but,  however,  nothing  would 
induce  them  to  coine  any  nearer.  At  the  least  movement  we 
made,  that  seemed  to  imply  an  inclination  to  break  through 
the  conditions,  they  all  sprung  up  from  their  position  on 
their  heels,  and  ran  away  :  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  con¬ 
form  entirely  to  their  wishes,  that  we  might  longer  enjoy 
their  company.  After  loading  them  with  civilities  and  pre¬ 
sents,  we  thought  proper  to  rise,  and  return  to  our  boat; 
and  our  Diemenese  ladies  seeming  to  intend  taking  Ihe  sane 
direction,  the  two  parties  set  off*  but  we  were  again  obliged 
io  submit  to  the  regulations  of  these  inexorable  women — we 
were  to  walk  on  the  sandy  beach,  while  they  walked  on  the 
downs  of  sand  in  a  parallel  line. 

As  they  probably  were  on  their  return  from  fishing  when 
we  met  with  them,  they  all  had  some  large  crabs,  a  kind  of 
lobsters,  and  some-other  sorts  of  shell-fish,  which  they  had 
broiled  on  the  coals,  and  which  they  carried  in  their  bags  of 
rush.  These  bags  were  fastened  round  the  forehead  with  a 
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sort  of  string,  and  hung  on  ihcir  backs:  some  of  them  were 
very  heavy,  and  we  pitied  them  sincerely  lor  having-  such 
burdens  to  carry. 

We  were  as  merry  on  .the  way  as  we  had  been  during 
the  whole  time  of  our  interview;  and  from  the  top  of  the 
downs  they  played  many  tricks,  and  practised  many  drol¬ 
leries,  to  which  we  endeavoured  to  reply  as  expressively  as 
we  could  devise  ;  and  we  should  have  longer  continued  to 
divert  ourselves  in  this  innocent  manner,  if  one  of  the  wo¬ 
men  had  not  on  a  sudden  uttered  a  loud  cry  of  terror,  which, 
was  repeated  by  all  the  rest — it  was  our  boats  and  comrades, 
of  which  they  had  just  got  the  first  sight.  We  strove  to 
calm  their  fears,  assuring  them  that,  far  from  having  any 
thing  to  fear  from  our  friends,  they  would  again  receive 
some  presents;  but  our  remonstrances  were  in  vain,  and  the 
whole  party  fled  into  the  forest,  when  the  same  woman,  who 
was  almost  the  only  one  who  had  endeavoured  to  entertain 
us,  seemed  to  recollect  herself,  and  to  change  her  mind.  At 
the  sound  of  her  voice,  the  rest  seemed  to  hesitate  a  moment : 
she  spoke  to  them  fur  an  instant,  but,  as  it  appeared,  could 
not  prevail  on  them  to  follow  her.  She  sprung  from  the  top 
of  the  downs  alone,  and  walking  on  the  beach  before  us  at  a 
little  distance,  with  great  courage,  and  even  with  a  degree 
of  stateliness ;  she  seemed  to  ridicule  the  timidity  of  her  com-' 
panions,  who  now,  in  their  turn,  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of 
their  want  of  courage:  they  by  degrees  seemed  to  overcome 
their  fear,  and  at  length  determined  to  return  to  the  beach1. 
With  this  numerous  and  extraordinary  escort,  wc  arrived  at 
the  spot  where  our  boats  were  moored,  and  where,  by  a 
chance  it  was  impossible  to  foresee,  all  the  husbands  of  these 
poor  women  had  arrived  together  but  a  few  minutes  before. 

Notwithstanding  the  most  unequivocal  testimonies  of  the 
good  will  and  generosity  of  our  companions,  they  still  main¬ 
tained  a  sulky  dissatisfied  expression  of  countenance;  their 
looks  were  fierce  and  menacing,  and  their  attitude  shewed 
something  of  constraint,  malevolence,  and  treachery,  which 
they  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conceal:  we  thought  we  could 
perceive,  that  they  were  mortified  at  their  own  inability  to 
contend  with  us  in  their  divers  attacks;  at  the  same  time, 
they  seemed  to  dread  our  vengeance. 

At  this  unexpected  rencontre,  all  the  unfortunate  females 
who  had  followed  us,  seemed  greatly  terrified;  and  their 
savage  husbands  gave  them  such  looks  of- rage  and  anger, 
as  were  not  at  all  likely  to  re-assure  them.  Alter  lmv  in"-  de¬ 
posited  the  fish  they  had  brought  at  the-  feet  of  these  men, 
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who  immediately  divided  them  among  themselves,  without 
offering  any  to  the  women,  these  humiliated  wives  placed 
themselves  in  a  group  behind  their  husbands,  who  were 
seated  on  the  farther  side  of  a  high  down  of  sand  ;  and  here, 
during  the  remainder  of  our  stay,  these  unfortunate  women, 
did  not  dare  to  speak,  or  smile,  or  even  lift  up  their  eyes 
from  the  ground  :  but  this  is  only  a  slight  sketch  of  the 
picture  which  we  shall  present  to  the  reader  hereafter.  A 
few  days  after,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  same  wo¬ 
man,  who  had  so  much  attracted  our  attention  :  I  then  learnt 
that  her  name  was  Arra-Makla.  M.  Petit,  at  my  request, 
drew  a  likeness  of  her,  and  which  is  a  very  correct  resem¬ 
blance  :  in  the  features  may  be  easily  discovered  that  expres¬ 
sion  of  courage  and  superiority,  which  so  eminently  distin¬ 
guished  her  from  her  companions.  The  last  time  1  met  with 
her,  she  had  a  young  child  at  her  back. 

On  (he  3d  of  February,  I  landed  again  on  the  isle  Bruny, 
with  three  of  our  officers,  thetwo  Messrs.  Freycinets  and  M. 
Montbazin  ;  and  we  soon  saw  two  women,  who,  from  the 
top  of  a  neighbouring -mountain,  were  directing  their  steps 
towards  the  sea-shore.  Eager  to  see  them  nearer,  my  com¬ 
panions  ran  after  them  ;  but  they  had  not  run  above  two 
hundred  paces,  Ik? fore  the  women,  whom  they  imagined  they 
should  easily  overtake,  wefe  quite  out  of  sight :  this  I  had 
fold  them  would  happen,  having  before  been  convinced  that 
the  inhabitants  of  these  shores  were,  in  general,  much  more 
swift  of  foot  than  Europeans.  As  we  drew  near  the  beach, 
we  found  a  large  fire,  which  doubtless  had  been  made  in  the 
night,  and  was  still  burning.  Around  this  fire  were  strewed 
almost  all  the  presents  which  we  had  given  to  the  natives, 
and  those  which  they  had  stolen,  even  at  the  risk  of  their 
lives.  We  had  before  found  some  of  these  things  scattered 
here  and  there  in  the  woods  ;  and  we  were  convinced  that, 
after  having  satisfied  a  puerile  curiosity,  these  uninformed 
men  threw  away  what  no  longer  pleased  or  amused  them. 

in  the  mean  time,  our  business  on  Diemen’s  Land  was 
ended  :  we  had  obtained  wood  sufficient ;  the  small  river 
which  ran  at  the  termination  of  the  N.W.  port  had  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  plenty  of  water,  which  was,  however,  rather 
brackish  :  our  time-keepers  had  been  regulated  by  our  astro- 
r.oimr,  M.  Bernier;  and  lastly,  M.  Faure  had  returned 
from  exploring  the  N.  E.  of  the  channel,  and  brought  back 
the  following  interesting  particulars  : 

In  (he  east  of  the  North  Bay  is  marked,  on  the  chart  of 
admiral  Beutrecasteaux,  a  second  bay,  which,  by  the  name 
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of  Bay  Frederick-Hendrick,  opens  into  a  third,  which,  in 
the  same  chart,  is  called  Bay  Marion.  The  channel  of  com¬ 
munication  between  these  two  last  bays,  is  correctly  shewn 
in  the  French  chart.  Our  commander,  immediately  on  our 
arrival  in  the  N.W.  port,  sent  the  geographic  engineer,  M. 
Faure,  to  reconnoitre  this  channel,  and  to  determine  whether 
the  passage  was  of  sufficient  extent  for  our  ships  to  go  through 
with  safety. 

Eleven  days  had  been  spent  in  this  work,  from  which  it 
was  proved,  first,  that  the  plan  of  the  North  Bay,  as  it  was 
found  in  the  chart  of  Dentrecasteaux,  is  incorrect.  M.  Faure, 
indeed,  discovered,  in  the  innermost  part  of  the  bay,  a  piece 
of  water  that  was  rather  shallow,  but  of  great  extent  :  this 
was  so  sheltered,  that  it  might  at  all  times  be  a  safe  place  of 
mooring  for  small  vessels  and  boats.  Here  he  also  discovered 
a  small  river,  which,  situated  in  the  north  of  the  Point  Re- 
nard,  was  navigable  for  near  two  leagues  up  the  country; 
but  all  the  water  was  brackish.  However,  M.  Faure  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  finding  a  supply  in  some  small  lakes  of  fresh  wafer 
which  were  near  the  shore,  or  rather  in  the  very  bed  of  the 
river,  which  was  at  the  time  almost  dry. 

2d,  That  the  second  bay,  which  lays  S.  E.  of  that  of  the 
north,  and  which  is  but  vaguely  pointed  in  the  chart  of 
Dentrecasteaux,  is  in  fact  a  sate  and  spacious  port,  with 
excellent  mooring. 

3d,  That  there  is  not,  as  has  been  asserted,  any  channel 
of  communication  between  Marion’s  Bay  and  that  of  Frede¬ 
rick-Hendrick. 

4th,  That  what  was  at  that  time  pointed  out  under  the 
name  of  the  Isle  of  Tasman,  in  the  French  chart,  is  rot  an 
island,  but  a  large  peninsula,  which  joins  Diemen’s  Land  by 
an  isthmus  of  100  fathoms  in  breadth  at  the  narrowest  part, 
and  about  300  fathoms  in  length. 

5th,  That  this  isthmus  is  not  at  all  connected  with  the 
Bay  of  Marion,  or  that  of  Frederick-Hendrick,  as  the  chart 
indicates  precisely,  but  belongs  to  another  bay,  which  is 
situated  more  towards  the  south. 

6tb,  That  the  name  of  Frederick-Hendrick  is  erroneously 
given  to  the  bay  which  lays  S.  E.  of  that  in  the  north,  which 
make'll  it  utterly  impossible,  according  to  the  knowledge 
since  Acquired  of  this  bay,  that  Tasman  could  have  known 
or  have  seen  any  part  of  it. 

7th,  For  the  same  reason,  the  name  of  Frederick-Hendrick, 
given  by  the  French  to  the  small  island  which  lays  to  the 
west  of  the  Point  Joannet,  should  not  be  preserved,  because 
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in  ascribing  the  pretended  discovery  of  this  part  of  Diemen  s 
Land  to  Tasman,  it  helps  to  preserve  an  opinion  that  is  not 
founded  on  fact.  ■ 

8th,  That  the  name  of  the  Isle  of  Tasman,  used  by  Dentre- 
casteaux,  ought  also  to  be  corrected. 

9th,  It  appears,  therefore,  from  the  labours  of  M.  Fair  re  9 
that  the  Bay  of  Frederick-Hendrick,  not  being  where  it  is  ■ 
placed  in  the  French  chart,  it  must  be  necessarily  sought 
elsewhere  :  and  we  shall  see  in  the  following  chapter,  that 
it  tvill  be  found,  thanks  to  our  exertions,  in  .the  true  place; 
and  in  what  manner  it  is  at  all  connected  with  that  ot 

Marion.  _  r 

From  all  these  considerations,  v/e  have,  in  the  relation  o! 
our  discoveries,  adopted  the  following  names  :  preserving  to 
the  North  Bay  that  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  French  r\d- 
miral,  we  have  given  the  name  ot  Port  Bnache  to  the,  great 
bay  which  is  described  so  erroneously  under  the  name  ot 
Frederick-Hendrick;  the  Isle  Tasman,  of  admiral  Dentrer 
casteaux,  we  have  called  the  peninsula  of  Tasman  ;  we  have 
also  agreed  with  M.  Beautemps-Beaupre,  in  substituting 
the  name  of  St.  Aignant  instead  of  that  of  Frederick-Hen¬ 
drick,  as  the  name  of  the  isle  which  lays  west  of  the.  Point 
Joannct.  We  called  the  piece  of  water  at  the  farther  end  ot 
the  North  Bay,  Ransonnet-Bason,  and  the  small  river  whose 
mouth  is  situated  N.W.  of  the  Point  Renard,  we  named 
Brue-river,  from  the  name  of  one  of  the  two  cadets  of  our 
expedition,  who  were  both  very  estimable  characters. 

All  our  labours  being  thus  terminated  on  this  part  of 
Diemen’s  Land,  we  unmoored  on  the  5th  of  February,  and 
marie  every  preparation  to  set  sail  as  soon  as  the  wind^be- 
came  at  ail  favourable.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day, 
the  disk  of  the  sun  at  its  setting  appeared  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  and  bright  red  colour  :  t he  wind  was  then  N.  E.  but 
in  the  course  of  the  night  it  changed  to  the  north,  and  blew 
in  impetuous  squalls,  which  lasted  till  ten  or  eleven  o’clock 
on  the  following  morning.  These  squalls  were  so  violent, 
that  in  the  course  of  a  few  hours  the  barometer  sunk  seven 
lincs  three- tenths  ;  they  were  at  the  same  time  attended  with 
such  a  sadden  and  extraordinary  degree  of  heap  that  in  a 
h  w  moments  the  temperature  rose  from  11°  to  22°  of  ^Reau¬ 
mur,  audit  was  scarcely  possible  to  breathe  even  in  tl^bpen 
air  :  the  wind  seemed  like  (he  heat  from  a  furnace,  and  im¬ 
mediately  all  the  surface  of  the  sea  appeared  to  smoke  ;  an 
immense  quantity  of  water  spread  throughout  the  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  day  we  were  as  if  plunged 
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irt  a  bath  ofhot  .vapour.  Some  of  our  people,  among  whom, 
was  our  commander,  thought  these  effects  of  nature  might 
be  caused  by  the  conflagrations  of  the  neighbouring  forests ; 
but  independent  of  the  insufficiency  of  such  an  explanation, 
even  in  the  present  instance,  we  shall  hereafter  see  that  these 
hot.  winds  are  also  experienced  on  the  west  shores  of~New 
Holland,  with  circumstances  perfectly  similar  :  and  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  same  continent,  they  are  felt  and  attended 
with  effects  that  make  them  still  more  dreadful  ;  thousands 
of  animals  are  sometimes  suffocated  in  the  course  of  a  few 
hours,  and  in  an  instant  all  the  vegetation  becomes  withered. 
We  shall  at  present  only  observe,  that  these  hot  winds  are 
felt  as  far  as  the  southern  extremity  of  Diemen’s  Land  ;  there 
also  these  winds  come  from  the  north.  In  one  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  chapters  some  curious  observations  will  again  occur  on 
this  subject,  with  more  particulars  which  are  connected  in 
an  interesting  manner  with  the  natural  history  of  this  large 
continent. 

On  the  17(h  of  February,  having  a  light  breeze  in  our 
favour  from  the  east  to  the  E.  S.  E.  we  set,  sail  from  the 
channel  of  Dentrecasteaux,  after  a  stay  of  thirty-six  days, 
toward  the  southern  extremity  of  Diemen’s  Land. 
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The  South-East  Part  of  Diemen  s  Land . 

(uri  .  .  As  b  :  ir;olo$  '  -.•••  5 1 • .  ■  ':j| 

[/<y Cm  the  17 tk  to  the  2Sih,tf  February,  1802.] 

W  E  were  scarcely  out  of  the  channel,  when  the  wind 
changed  to  the  south,  and  compelled  us,  during  the  whole 
day,  to  tack  between  the  peninsula  of  Tasman,  the  isle  Vt  il* 
laumez,  and  the  isle  Brdny,  without  making  any  way.  The 
night  was  calni,  but  about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  a 
tine  breeze  sprung  up  from  the  W  .8.  W.  We took  the  ad¬ 
vantage  of  it  to  bear  away  to  the  S.  S.  E.  At  day -break  we 
passed  Cape  Raoul,  which  was  peaked  in  every  part  with 
jutting  projections  of  prisms,  and  points  of  rock  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  basaltic/  At  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
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were  off  the  Isle  Tasman,  which  is  a  large  sterile  plain, 
whose  blackish  sides  rise  from  the  bosom  of  the  waters  like 
volcanic  ramparts :  the  south  point,  like  Cape  Raoul,  was 
covered  with  immense  columns  of  basalt.  On  Cape  Pillar, 
the  same.constitution,  the  same  broken  appearance  is  to  be 
observed;  and  on  the  cape  which  lies  to  the  west  of  the 
rocks  of  Hippolytus,  and  which  we  named  Cape  Haiiy,  in 
honour  of  the  celebrated  mineralogist  of  that  name,  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  these  fragments  is  horrible.  At  the  distance  of 
some  miles,  this  cape  appears  like  an  immense  organ  stand¬ 
ing  on  the  surface  of  the  waters.  The  rocks  of  Hippolytus 
are  connected  with  this  grand  systenr  of  disorder  and  broken  > 
chasms  :  these  rocks  are  three  in  number,  and  the  largest  of 
them  something  resembles  the  Coin-ide-Mirc  of  the  Isle  of 
France.  -  .  •  •  T  sq.  k>  dbon  self  cl  lx* 

After  doubling  GaperHauy,  we  found  Ourselves  off  a  small 
bay,  but  very  pleasant  a  On  the  right  and  left  of  this  bay, 
large,  black,  arid  sterile mhsses  raise  their  heads:  these  sum¬ 
mits  are  broken,  and  as  if  cut  intodeetb  like  a  saw  :  towards 
the  farther  end  of  the  bay  is  seen  a  beautiful  verdant  border, 
which  makes  a  most  striking  contrast  to  the  naked  and  barren 
sides  of:  the  dark  mountains  by  which:  it  is  enclosed.  Be¬ 
yond  these  first  elevations,  in  the  distance,  is  seen  a  lofty 
mountain,  whose  summit  is  terminated  by  a  triple  peak. 
We  named  this  bay  Doloinieu  Bay,  and  pursued  our  course 
towards  the  north,  ranging  at  a  short  distance  a  steep  coast, 
washed  by  a  deep  sea.  We  now  began  to  perceive,  that 
the  land  was  not  here- quite  so  barren  ;  and  the  lofty  head 
of  the  Eucalyptus  appeared  above  these  ramparts. 

A  short  distance  to  the  north  of  the  Bay  Doloinieu,  we 
soon  saw  a  large  opening,  which  M.  Faure  ascertained  to  be 
the  Eastern  bay,  opposite  to  tiie  Port  Buache,  and  which  we 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  chapter.  This  identity  is  so 
much  the  more  incontestible,  as  our  engineer,  at  the  time  he 
was  exploring,  after  having  crossed  the  isthmus,  had  found 
himself  at  the  farther  end  of  this  new  bay,  and  from  this 
point  he  had  observed  the  rocks  of  Hippolytus,  so  situated  as 
to  determine  this  fact.  We  named  this  Monge  Bay,  in 
compliment  to  the  illustrious  scholar  to  whom  the  mathema¬ 
tics,  and  other  sciences,  are  indebted  for  so  many  valuable 
discoveries.  The  isthmus  which  separates  Monge  Bay  from 
Port  Buache,  appeared  low  and  sandy.  Beyond  this  isth¬ 
mus,  and  on  a  second  elevation,  we  discovered  a  chain  of 
grey  mountains,  which  at  first  appear  lower  than  those  of 
The  peninsula  of  Tasman,  but  which,  rising  rapidly  towards 
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the  north,  make  a  second  peninsula,  which  we  shall  have 
to  speak  of  in  another  part  of  this  work.  A  large  rounded 
cape,  of  a  brownish  tint,  terminates  Monge  Bay  to  the  north  : 
the  whole  of  this  cape  towards  the  sea,  is  barren  ;  but  on 
the  top  are  some  green  trees  :  several  reddish  rocks  projected 
out  a-head,  like  so  many  small  points ;  the  constitution  of 
these  seemed  to  be  volcanic.  This  remarkable  cape  was 
named  Cape  Surville,  in  memory  of  the  unfortunate  French 
navigator  of  that  name. 

From  Cape  Surville  to  that  of  Frederick-Hendrick  the 
lands  are  very  high,  almost  perpendicular  at  the  base,  and 
rounded  into  large  domes  towards  the  summits  :  their  appear¬ 
ance  is  of  a  dark  green  colour  ;  here  and  there  might  be  dis¬ 
tinguished  a  very  few  low  trees  and  shrubs. 

Immediately  to  the  north  of  Cape  Frederick-Hendrick  is 
the  large  Bay  of  Marion,  which  we  crossed  without  any 
stay  ;  and  about  five  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  anchored  in 
the  channel  which  is  situated  between  Diemen’s  Land  and 
the  Isle  Maria,  opposite  to  Oysters  Bay. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  at  day-break,  the  long-boat  of 
our  ship,  under  the  command  of  M.  Maurouard,  was  sent  to 
make  the  tour  of  the  Isle  Maria,  to  draw  the  plan  of  it,  and 
tp  ascertain  whether  there  was  any  fresh  water. 

Our  geograph  ip  engineer,  M.  Boulanger,  although  scarcely 
recovered  from  the  distemper  he  had  at  Timor,  was  ordered 
oil  this  services  I  obtained  leave  to  go  with  him,  as  I  wished 
to  make  observations  on  the  island  and  its  productions,  of 
the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  temperature,  and  the  inhabitants. 

We  soon  reached  the  most  southern  cape  of  this  isle,  which 
our  geographers  have  named  Cape  Peron  :  a-head  of  this 
cape  there  rises  a  solitary  rock  of  granite,  of  the  height  of 
from  150  to  200  feet,  rent  by  the  waves,  and  something  re¬ 
sembling  a  sort  of  obelisk ;  we  therefore  named  it  the  Py¬ 
ramid. 

From  this  point,  the  coast  turns  short  to  theN.  N.E. 
We  steered  along  shore  at  a  little  distance  :  it  is  from  end 
to  end  almost  perpendicular,  like  an  immense  rampart  of 
granite:  on  some  parts  of  this  coast  is  an  appearance  re¬ 
sembling  the  remains  of  a  line  of  ancient  fortifications.  Seve¬ 
ral  kinds  of  adhesive  plants,  among  which  were  particularly 
distinguished  some  lichens  of  a  fine  brimstone  colour,  or  a 
bright  red,  growing  against  these  ramparts,  the  tops  of 
which  were  seen  through  the  shrubs  like  the  parapet  of  a 
citadel :  in  many  places  there  were  some  resembling  the  ap¬ 
pearance  of  towers  and  battlements. 
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The  bottom  was  deep  all  the  length  of  this  coast ;  but  as 
it  is  exposed  to  all  the  rage  of  the  winds  from  the  south, 
which  meet  with  no  obstacle  between  this  and  the  Antarctic 
Pole,  it  is  incessantly  beaten  by  the  turbulent  waves,  that 
break  with  great  noise  and  violence  against  the  walls  of  granite 
which  protect  the  shore. 

Arrived  at  the  eastern  point,  which  we  named  Cape  Mau- 
rouard,  from  the  name  of  the  cadet  who  now  assisted  M. 
Boulanger  in  his  geographic  studies,  we  observed  that  the 
direction  of  the  coast  turned  to  2V  .  N.W.  :  here  the  moun¬ 
tains  declined  rapidly,  and  soon  the  chain  was  broken  to 
form  a  large  bay,  into  which  we  steered,  and  soon  after 
landed  on  the  isthmus  w  hich  separate  it  from  Oysters  Bay. 

It  was  now  about  two  o'clock  :  and  while  they  were  busied 
on  the  beach  in  their  geographic  labours,  I  proceeded  towards 
the  north  coast  of  the  bay,  and  thus  got  into  the  interior  of 
the  country.  At  first  I  could  walk  but  slowly,  as  I  was  ob¬ 
structed  by  the  numerous  shrubs  which  covered  almost  the 
w  hole  surface  of  the  land:  in  some  places  the  bushes  were  so 
thick  and  strong,  tbat  it  was  impossible  to  pass.  I  was  on 
the  point  of  determining  to  retrace  mv  steps,  when  I  per¬ 
ceived,  at  some  distance,  a  path  which  had  been  trod  by  the 
natives  :  into  this  path  I  turned,  and  soon  the  trees  were  more 
dispersed  :  and  I  arrived,  in  less  thaH  half  an  hour,  at  the 
top  of  a  little  hill,  from  whence  I  discovered  the  two  bays  of 
the  Isle  Maria,  the  isthmus  which  separates  them,  End  the 
mountains  of  Diemen’s  Land,  the  highest  acclivities  of  which 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  he  vapours 
which  enveloped  them.  Divers  kinds  of  beautiful  grass  made 
a  pleasant  verdant  carpet :  the  Melaleuca.  the  Correa,  the 
Fagara ,  the  Couchyum,  the  St/jpheUa,  the  Metrosideros, 
6cc.  here  and  there  formed  pleasant  thickets,  above  which 
appeared  the  lofty  globulous  Eucalyptus ,  the  immense  Lep - 
tosperma,  the  Exocarpos  with  leaves  like  cypress,  the  fibrous 
Ccsuarina ,  the  Batiksia  whh  silver,  and  a  number  of  other 
trees  peculiar  to  the  southern  climates.  At  the  foot  of  this 
hill  ran  a  small  stream  of  fresh  water  ;  on  the  banks  of  it 
were  several  kinds  of  Pteris.Limodorum^  a  new  kind  of  Ever¬ 
lasting  with  white  blossoms  ;  the  beautiful  Aletris  with  red 
fio  vers  :  the  tall  Parsley  of  these  shores ;  and  a  small  kind  of 
Daucus ,  of  a  savour  similar  to  that  of  our  common  carrot. 

While  I  enjoyed  the  beauties  of  this  charming  spot,  and 
as  I  looked  around  with  a  son  of  pleasing  inquietude,  I  per¬ 
ceived  at  a  little  distance  a  monument,  whose  construction 
excited  a  considerable  degree  of  curiosity  :  I  approached  the 
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plaqe  hastily,  and  the  following  is  the.  account  of  w'bat  I  ob? 

Mjpl-sdi  moii  gbniw  aril  ’  IIb  tf*> ««  ft  4 

Qn,adarge  spot  qf  yerdure,  under  the  shade  of  some  an¬ 
cient  ,Ce$y,,arince,  a  cpne  was  raised*! which  was  roughly 
fogged "pf  tshe  barks  of  trees,  stuck  in.the.ground  at  one  end, 
ami  fastened  together  at  the  other  by  a  ,large  wisp  made  of 
the  same  substance.  Four  long  poles,  fixed  in  the  earth  by 
one  end,  served  as  a  prop  and  support  to  all  the  bark  under 
which  they  are  placed  :  .  these  four  poles  , .appear  also  to  have 
hqeu  designed  as  an  ornament  to  the  edifice  ;  for,  instead  of 
hfiflg  joined  tog^tlrer^gf  the  uppfr^dfjdqjjke  the  pieces  of 
bark,  and  thus  to  form  a  simple  cone,  they  cross  each  other 
a  little  above  the  middle  of  their  length,  that  is  to  say,,  .ex¬ 
actly  where  they, prqjeg faifygggfc  tMl vte Pi ceft i! h# on qjjawrfcin t , 
|p, this  manner  llmy.iprjfti a;  kind ,  rdo-telttvcdre  i/yramid',  the 
pqiphjqf  which  exactly^  the  p^ufofor  App.eS  the  cone. 
Thi%, contrast  of  sU^HrftM^^tiUReolilWfl  ift  thupfewa  panti 
qfj  f %o  ,a  ud£ffftie,tg dbfff/riWas  fcnong.li, 

^d)  was  increased.  bj\gn,adfUtfofla\ 

of  bark  on  eaql>j qf (thgcfeM^^iesgO^  ^q^rgabd^whicblwaa 
bent  together,  and  the  two  ends  of  each  of  these  strips  of  baork 
were  also  confined  by  the  large  >yfsp,  by  which,  as  4  have 
before  said,  all  the  othetSnW^ie.iRMJldtdo^e^iiOrosAi  th&tdpiy 
these  strips  thus  formed  a  kind  of  oval,  pointed  at  the  lower 
part,  which  was  where  the  ends  were  attached  to  the  top  of 
the  cone.  As  each  pfotfee$fo^^%|^|ffspori ded with  each  of 
thesides  of  the  pyramid,  it  is  easy  to  ^ooeeive  that  such  an 
edifice  must  have  some  appearance;O^0kgafjqe,  and  be  very 
picturesque.  >  ebnifl  gtaviG  .mod)  buqoiu'*  ns  do uftr 

I  considered  this  monument  for  a  few  moments,  but  could 
not  imagine  its  use.  I  determined  to  exarolne.it  Inore  strictly; 

I  therefore  pulled  off  several  large  pieces  of  bark,  and  easily 
penetrated  the  interior  : .  all  the  upper  part  was  unoccupied  ; 
but  at  the  bottom  was  a  large  flattened  .cone)  made  of  fine 
soft  herbage,  disposed  with  much  care  in  concentric  layers 

of  a  considerable  depth .  My  curiosity  increased  with 

my  uncertainty  on  the  subject.  Eight  small  hoops  of  wood 
crossed  each  other  over  the  top  of  this  green  heap,  and  served 
to  confine  it :  the  ends  of  each  of  these  were  stuck  in  the 
earth,  and  fastened  there  by  the  pressure  of  a  large  flat  stone 
of  granite. 

So  many  precautions  occasioned  me  to  entertain  hopes  that 
I  should  make  some  interesting  discovery,  and  I  was  not 
deceived.  ...  I  had  no  sooner  taken  off  some  of  the  upper 
layers  of  verdure,  than  I  perceived  a  large  heap  of  white 
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ashes,  which  seemed  to  have  been  gathered  together  with 
great  care.  I  put  my  hand  into  the  middle  of  these  ashes, 
and  felt  something  of  more  substance,  which  I  drew  forth— 
it  was  the  jaw-bone  of  a  man,  to  which  there  yet  adhered 
some  remains  of  ffcsb.  ...  1  shuddered  with  a  sensation  of 

horror.  .  .  Nevertheless,  on  reflecting  a  few  moments  on 
all  1  had  observed  in  the  construction  of  this  monument, 
I  soo"  began  to  experience  sensations  of  a  different  kind  :  this 
verdure,  these  flowers,  these  protecting  trees,  this  thick  bed 
of  green  herbage,  vdiich  so  carefully  had  covered  these  ashes 
— all  united  to  convince  me  that  I  had  discovered  a  place  of 
burial. 

As  I  removed  some  of  the  ashes,  I  perceived  a  black  coal, 
friable  and  light,  which  I  soon  ascertained  to  be  animal  coal : 
as  I  found  some  that,  still  shewed  remains  of  flesh,  in  which 
might  be  distinguished  parts  of  the  large  blood  vessels  full  of 
calcined  blood.  I  next  found  parts  of  the  bones,  that  were 
easily  known  to  belong  to  the  vertebrae,  the  shoulder,  the 
leg,  &c.  all  were  much  changed  by  fire,  and  some  of  them 
easily  crumbled  into  powder.  These  bones  were  not,  as  I  had 
at  first  thought,  laid  simply  on  the  surface  ot  the  earth ;  they 
were  all  collected  together  in  the  bottom  of  a  circular  hole 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  eight  or  ten 
inches  in  depth  :  we  shall  prove  that  these  observations  are 
of  some  consequence. 

I  probably  might  have  omitted  to  mention  a  circumstance, 
not  uninteresting,  on  this  subject,  if,  in  another  burial  place 
which  I  discovered  on  the  following  day,  I  had  not  made 
the  same  observation.  At  the  foot  ot  the  hillock  on  which, 
as  I  have  before  said,  the  monument  was  raised,  ran  a  stream 
of  fresh  water,  cool  and  limpid,  which  in  this  season  of  the 
year  is  an  advantage  that  is  to  be  found  in  very  few  places. 
The  banks  of  this  rivulet  were  covered  Avith  several  kinds  of 
herbage,  among  which  were  divers  species  of  Orchis,  Ophris, 
the  irtichea  glauca ,  the  Apium  prostratum ,  and  a  sort  of 
carrot  peculiar  to  these  regions. 

With.  Avhat  pleasure,  seated  on  the  side  of  this  stream,  I 
for  a  few  minutes  indulged  the  following  reflections,  natu¬ 
rally  produced  by  so  many  united  circumstances  :  “  Among 
these  terrific  rocks,  in  the  depths  of  these  venerable  forests, 
nature  has  yet  preserved  some  of  her  rights,  since  the  first 
monument  Avhich  we  discover  of  the  uninformed  and  savage 
race  who  inhabit  them,  was  consecrated  by  Nature  herself. 

The  semicircular  grove  Avhich  I  had  formerly  observed  on 
the  barren  western  shores  of  New  Holland,  now  recurred  to 
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my  recollection.  I  remembered  the  interest  I  felt  at  theap- 
pearance  of  this  wood  on  the  left  shore  of  the  river  Vasse, 
and  I  exclaimed,  “  This  monument,  the  only  one  which  we 
discovered  on  those  shores,  seemed  also  to  have  been  conse¬ 
crated  by  affection.”  Thus  it  appears,  that  the  first  impulse 
of  devotion  ivas  inspired  by  nature,  and  the  first  altars  raised 
by  filial  piety,  by  affection,  and  gratitude. 

I  extended  this  analogy  between  the  two  subjects :  the 
grove  of  Geography  Bay  was  situated  on  the  border  of  the 
Salt  River,  which  seemed,  with  the  marshes  that  surrounded 
it,  to  supply,  in  a  special  manner,  the  food  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  these  inhospitable  shores.  The  tomb  which  I  had 
just  discovered  was  placed  near  that’part  of  the  East  Bay 
which  alone  produced  any  fresh  water  :  on  this  spot  also, 
shell  fish  was  to  be  found  in  greater  plenty,  and  it  was  the 
daily  lood  of  the  natives.  This  presumption  of  the  situation 
of  the  monument  being  chosen,  was  strengthened  by  an  ob¬ 
servation  which  I  made  on  the  following  day,  in  Oysters 
Bay,  on  a  construction  of  the  same  kind,  which  also  was 
placed  on  an  eminence,  at  the  foot  of  which  ran  a  small 
stream  of  fresh  wafer,  the  only  one  we  had  discovered  through 
the  whole  extent  of  this  last  mentioned  bay.  “  Thus  it  ap¬ 
pears,  that  the  same  principle  which  dedicates  these  monu¬ 
ments,  also  raises  them  in  situations  that  are  most  interesting 
and  dear  to  those  who  visit  those'places,  impelled  by  their 
daily  wants,  and  where  they  must  experience  in  a  greater 
degree  the  sentiments  of  gratitude  and  attachment.” 

Other  ideas  occasioned  new  meditations  :  I  considered 
what  could  be  the  origin,  on  these  distant  shores,  of  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  burning  the  dead.  Isolated  from  the  rest  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  confined  ta  the  extremities  of  the  globe,  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  these  shores  could  not  have  had  the  idea  by  commu¬ 
nication  with  any  other  nation,  it  must  therefore  be  incon¬ 
testably  their  own.  But  wherefore  in  this  case  have  they 
adopted  it  in  preference  to  any  other?  is  this  preference  a 
simple  effect  of  chance  ;  or  is  there  a  physical  reason  for  the 
custom,  derived  from  the  very  nature  of  circumstances,  and 
the  particular  mode  of  social  organization  belonging  to  ihese 
people,  which  may  have  established  the  custom,  and  which 
still  continues  the  observance  ?  These  queries,  in  discussion, 
require  that  I  should,  in  a  few  words,  retrace  the  essential 
traits  of  the  actual  state  of  society  of  the  inhabitants  of  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  with  which  those  of  the  Isle  Maria  are  con¬ 
nected  in  every  respect,  as  we  shall  hereafter  demonstrate. 

Almost  entirely  strangers  to  every  principle  of  social  order. 

peron.J  d  d 
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without  any  governors,  laws,  clothing,  or  cultivation  of  any 
kind,  destitute  of  any  certain  means  of  existence,  and  with¬ 
out  any  fixed  habitation,  knowing  no  other  weapons  or  im¬ 
plements  of  any  sort  than  his  sagaie  and  his  "club,  both  of 
which  are  imperfect  and  roughly  formed  ;  wandering  in 
families  on  the  sea-sore,  from  whence  the  chief  part  of  his 
daily  subsistence  is  derived  ;  it  is  there  lie  longest  fixes  his 
abode,  and  to  that  spot  he  more  frequently  returns,  where 
the  shell  fish  is  to  be  found  in  greatest  plenty,  and  where 
also  the  vicinity  of  some  stream  of  fresh  water  more  conveni¬ 
ently  may  supply  this  necessary  for  himself  and  family. 

AVffiat  1  have  here  said  of  the  individual,  in  general  may  be 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  people  who  are  the  subject  of 
these  observations :  in  such  circumstances,  the  resources  of 
the  horde  end  with  those  of  each  individual  of  its  mem¬ 
bers. 

These  principles  being  granted,  suppose  one  of  these  men 
to  die,  a  respectable  old'  man,  the  father  of  a  numerous 
family,  he  is  surrounded  by  his  children,  among  whom  he 
has  just  drawn  his  last  breath — What  will  they  do  with  his 
corpse  ?  Can  they  forsake  it  ?  he  was  their  father,  he  had 
loved  them — and  shall  they  leave  his  body  to  be  devoured 
by  wild  beasts  ?  a  reflection  like  this  makes  even  a  savage 
shudder  with  horror.  Besides,  the  putrefaction  of  the  corpse 
would  become  offensive,  and  the  scattered  bones  of  their 
parent  would  not  only  be  a  reproach  to  them  for  their  ingra¬ 
titude,  but  would  also  be  an  unpleasant  and  disgusting  spec¬ 
tacle. 

To  cast  it  into  the  sea  appears  at  first  to  be  the  most  na¬ 
tural  and  simple  expedient,  but  it  was  possible  the  corpse 
might  again  be  thrown  on  the  shore  by  the  currents  and  the 
tide;  and  probably  the  putrified  members  of  their  parents 
might  have  been  fished  up  by  their  own  hands  among  the 
shells  which  supplied  their  daily  food. 

To  embalm  the  body  is  totally  beyond  their  means  or 
conception. 

To  bury  it  is  a  labour  so  much  the  more  difficult,  as  the 
soil  is  generally  hard  and  flinty,  and  the  absolute  want  of 
every  kind  of  tool  makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to 
dig  any  kind  of  grave.  However,  it  is  probable  that  these 
pe°  pie  w  ould  have  had  recourse  to  this  expedient,  if  another 
was  not  more  ready,  easier,  and  at  the  same  time  more  con¬ 
venient  in  every  respect,  than  all  those  which  I  have  before 
mentioned  :  this  expedient  is  to  burn  the  corpse :  here  every 
thing  concurs  with  the  facility  of  the  execution ;  every  thing 
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agrees  both  with  the  general  habits  of  these  people  and  their 
particular  situation.  The  terrible  and  powerful  element, 
fire,  from  which  they  derive  such  various  and  indispensable 
helps,  cannot  fail  to  excite  among  such  people,  some  of 
those  sentiments  of  veneration  which  most  of  the  ancient  na¬ 
tions  had  consecrated  by  so  many  religious  ceremonies  and 
monuments. 

Fire  in  these  countries,  although  probably  not  worshipped 
as  formerly,  seems  to  be  esteemed  as  something  very  superior 
to  all  other  objects  of  nature,  and  these  primitive  ideas  have 
doubtless  not  a  little  contributed  to  the  idea  of  burning  the 
dead.  This  opinion  once  formed,  it  became  a  duty  to  adopt 
it..  The  necessary  materials  were  always  ready  ;  it  required 
neither  reflection  nor  labour ;  no  tool  was  requisite ;  the  ex¬ 
ecution  was  quick  and  easy  to  be  done  ;  it  prevented  both 
the  putrefaction  and  the  consequent  infection ;  a  few  bones 
was  all  that  remained  after  this  duty  was  performed,  and 
the  ashes  of  the  tire  were  sufficient  alone  to  cover  them.  The 
whole  ceremony,  at  most,  required  only  a  few  hours,  and 
the  preparations  had  also  a  tendency  to  make  this  ceremony 
more  solemn  and  sacred. 

Thus,  therefore,  this  custom  of  burning  the  dead  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  pure  effect  of  chance  :  according  to  all  the 
physical  and  local  circumstances,  it  seems  evidently  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  them,  and  if  .  the  nature  of  this  work 
would  allow  me  to  enlarge  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  easy 
to  prove,  that  this  important  part  of  the  customs  of  nations 
is  in  many  respects  more  connected  with  the  quality  and 
nature  of  the  soil  than  ,  might  be  supposed.  Is  it  nof  very 
remarkable,  for  example,  that  the  two  countries  of  the  world 
that  are  most  celebrated  for  their  mummies,  and  the  art  of 
embalming  the  dead,  namely,  Egypt  and  Teneriffe,  should 
also  be  distinguished  by  the  general  character  of  the  conti¬ 
nual  dryness  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  by  the  facility 
of  procuring  there  the  divers  aromatic,  astringent,  or  resi¬ 
nous  ingredients,  which  make  the  essential  part  of  their  em¬ 
balmings.  But,  leaving  all  ulterior  discussion  on  this  sub¬ 
ject,  let  us  here  conclude  what  we  have  farther  to  say  of  the 
curious  monument  of  the  savages  of  the  Isle  Maria. 

lhe  discovery  I  had  just  made  pleased  me  so  much  the 
more,  as  no  object  of  this  kind  had  yet  been  observed  in 
these  latitudes.  Riche,  in  one  of  his  excursions,  had  indeed 
discovered  on  Diemen  s  Land,  a  piece  of  a  human  bone,  to 
which  adhered  some  remains  of  half  burnt  fle^b  •  and  M 
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iLib  ’ilaidLer-v  ycst'.y  wt^iwc  from  this  discrvery,  that  the 
in h ib i  tints  h irat  : !  e  drad ;  b i t  tb is  co  tc w as  : non ? ad 
on  a  circcEBsfioceso  cqairocs-.  1:.  it  u.J  :»t  deserve  any 
kind  of  can  d  decce..  Oo  the  eoeiiary.  -e  Ear  now  reear J 
£5  i  fact,  A-I  that  bdoogs  to  tie  canoui  cu.tc-r  oa  the  LLs- 

t  ■_ .  »  _  i  .  .c  1 j..v.  .  — —  -£  c  .  *11  -  'i»7  ICti  .  _  — 7 . 

1  mesrinzed  i  second  tooib  which  we  saw  «-  -be  fc’. :c~ir.r 
civ  in  Oysters  Bit.  opposite  to  tfcat  •::  the  To  c:s- 

cb.de  ectinc'.j  ill  that  beioi^s  s':b;« ci.  1  shall  antici¬ 

pate  the  crier  cf  tie  dates,  aew:  in  a  few  words  print  cm 
v;i:  I  worthy  of  partieckr  mention.  >ite3trd  os 

&z  eminence,  at  tie  foot  of  wiki  ran  a- stream  of  fresh  wa¬ 
ter.  the  octj  ooe  to  bt  focrd  in  this  bay.  th is  momraeni 
eizbred  b  ..'  lie  fries  tbit  w:ii:h  I  hive  if  ready  described  : 
i*.  "i,:  my  m  re  ircim.  :  s:  :  '  toe 

tolas  which  hid  ;  .  .  •- r.ed  tie  berk  hi i  :i..  r  to  *.  e gnmr  1 : 
lie  i::bar?wh  cb  bid  c;  verec  the  ashes  -  is  me  changed 
b.  tie  iiniirv  cf  t'-.e  acnHBo’-ieie:  bet  in  osier  respeci? 

a  t  1  j  .  .  .•  * 

tee  rones  asses  were  d  isposeo  elec  a-  >n  tie  oar.rrec 

i.§  i  -be  r. ~  lit  ir  the  Z  at  Boy.  The  orJjr  p-nrtienlarity 
-  died  I  observed,  and  which  cars  inly  deserves  tj  be  pre- 
was,  n:  oc  ihe  under  side  •' :  = .  me  of  the  largest 
■  .acts  cf  berk,  were  rudely  eopraren  some  cianatejs,  Kmi- 
iir  to  those  oo  vie  arms  of  the  natives  who  hive  been 
tabooed . 

T  j  win  I  hive  now  svid  I  must  add  one  k?'  obeerr^noE. 
which  is.  by  from  the  -litre  of  these  mornmests,  it  is  not 
i  n iliiT  if  i:  v  .-end z.e  that  we  meet  v,  th  go  few  or  them. 
:Tr  t  - e  bn  k  if  which  t bey  axe  constructed  is  sods  destroyed 
C7  lie  yew-:  of  the  i.-rrorii-ere.  c:  scattered  by  the  winds. 
Tie  dr:- hfbrze  which  covers  the  ashes  presently  decays, 
end  e-res  the  ashes,  which  are  swo  park y  dispersed,  can 
cs.v  if  : i  leave  the  appearance  c-f  i  dr?  niv_-r  eta  mad e 
or  lie  '"it ;  :  d  ;■«  the  boros  ire  cciiected  trpr.fcer  in  a 
ther  t  f  :  i  ■  rve  renain  b  a?  ted,  wbici  5  me  terr  y  es  plains 
w'ev  we  - sr er  vie  any  of  then  oc  the  sin  ace  c-f  ibe earth 
To  Ibis  W  d(cvo£slaoDe  let  as  add  tie  complete  calcination 
fi  v  hire  mberzir-.  to  make  si?  decani  pos:  rune  mire  rapt  a 
m  :  3£ Bib. "Jet  on  n  .  e  eoepleie. 

Ir  the  rr  sin '.me  '  v  comp  -"is  had  Litbai  thetr  geo* 
graphical  bibcm,  :  i  when  1  re  bnee  ttresa  t  •  y  had  bees 
Wiiri—r  br  m  --  time  m rentes :  we  now  re-embiried.  arid 
pmeedei1 1:  nhr  .siir  zs  in  the  interior  cf  she  bay.  There 
was  r  w nv -  i m v  ere  m  tiii  *_ ey .  - .er  silz-xisx'.  i - r  in* 
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chorage,  but  the  bottom  being  generally  of  hard  rock,  it  is 
not  very  safe:  it  is  besides,  too  open,  and  too  much  exposed 
to  the  winds  f  rom  the  south  and  by  east.  It  is  doubtless,  to 
this  quality  of  the  bottom  of  the  bay  that  we  may  ascribe  the 
abundance  of  sea-grass,  which  forms  on  several  parts  of  the 
surface  truly  floating  meadows,  in  the  midst  of  which  innu¬ 
merable  flocks  of  goelands,  puffins,  cormorants,  &c.  conti¬ 
nually  resort  to  seek  their  food. 

After  havine:  thus  completed  reconnoitring  the  great 
Eastern  Bay,  which  we  named  Riedle  Bay,  in  memory  of 
the  worthy  naturalist  whom  we  had  lost  at  Timor,  we  again 
landed  on  the  island  to  pass  the  night,  and  on  the  morrow, 
which  was  the  20th  of  February,  we  left  the  island  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  continue  our  exploration  of  the 
Isle  Maria. 

A  "ter  doubling  the  point  north  of  the  Bay  Riedle,  we  saw 
the  land  turn  to  the  E.  N.  E.  as  far  as  oft  Cape  Mistaken, 
which  forms  the  most  eastern  point  of  the  island.  From  this 
cnpe,  as  far  as  the  Cape  North,  the  coast  lays  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  W.N.W.  All  this  part  of  the  island,  between  the 
East  Bay  and  the  North  Cape,  is  really  terrific.  Lofty  walls 
of  granite,  300  or  400  feet  high,  and  almost  perpendicular, 
protect  the  whole  length  of  this  coast :  in  these  thick  walls 
are  vast  caverns,  in  which  the  waters  rush  with  a  great  noise, 
somewhat  similar  to  distant  thunder.  The  shore  is  every 
where  inaccessible :  the  sea  here  rolls  its  tumultuous  waves  ; 
and  one  cannot  help  trembling  for  the  fate  of  ships  driven  on 
this  inhospitable  shore. 

Such  a  constitution  doubtless  depends  on  the  general  situ¬ 
ation  of  the  Isle  Maria,  which  in  this  point  is  exposed  to  all 
the  fury  of  a  stormy  sea.  This  presumption  becomes  a  cer¬ 
tainty,  by  the  comparison  of  the  western  coast  of  the  island 
with  the  eastern  shore  which  we  have  just  described  ;  for  no 
sooner  had  we  doubled  the  Cape  North,  which,  from  the  name 
of  our  engineer,  was  called  Cape  Boulanger,  than  the  land 
sank  rapidly,  and  spread  into  a  long,  flat,  sandy  shore, 
under  the  shelter  of  Diemen’s  Land,  which  continues  with¬ 
out  interruption  to  the  farther  end  of  Oysters  Bay.  In  a 
word,  every  thing  to  the  east  proclaims  the  ravages  of  the 
winds  and  waves  ;  while  to  the  west,  every  appearance  de¬ 
clares  the  repose  of  nature,  and  of  a  more  tranquil  climate. 

A-head  of  Cape  Boulanger  is  a  large  rock,  which  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  isle  Maria  by  a  dangerous  reef:  beyond  this 
rock  is  a  large  islot  of  granite  ;  it  is  rather  low  and  barren. 
There  is  a  narrow  passage  between  this  islot  and  the  land. 
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where  small  boats  only  can  pass :  we  called  this,  North 
Islot. 

I  have  mentioned  shoals  of  sea-grass  which  spread  over 
part  of  the  Bay  Riedle  :  their  extent  had  before  surprised 
me,  but  in  lengthening  the  coast  N.  E.  of  the  island,  this 
sort  ot  vegetation  was  a  subject  oi  still  greater  astonishment. 
The  whole  surface  of  the  sea  was  covered  with  it  at  intervals  ; 
and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  disengaged  ourselves 
from  one  of  these  shoals,  on  the  edge  of  which  we  had  got 
entangled,  and  we  were  some  hours  contending  with  tills  sin¬ 
gular  obstacle.  These  enormous  banks  or  shoals  are  com¬ 
posed  of  only  one  kind,  namely,  the  Fucus  gigantimts ,  the 
largest,  doubtless,  of  all  kinds  of  sea  vegetation,  for  we 
measured  some  of  it  that  was  from  250  to  300  feet  in  length. 
To  raise  these  immense  long  stalks  to  the  surface  of  the"wa- 
ters,  and  to  support  them  there,  nature  finds  a  simple  and 
effectual  method.  Here  and  there  each  stalk  produces  a  leaf 
of  a  considerable  size,  indented  at  the  edges,  and  crinkled 
all  over  :  where  this  large  leaf  is  joined  to  the  stalk,  is  a  kind 
of  large  vesicle  or  bladder,  in  form  somewhat  like  a  pear, 
about  two  or  three  inches  in  length,  and  one  inch  in  diameter 
in  the  thickest  and  most  inflated  part.  All  these  vesicles, 
filled  with  air,  are  like  so  many  little  balloons,  which  raise 
the  stalks  to  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  also  keep  the  leaves 
open  and  spread  on  the  waves.  Several  of  these  leaves  are 
very  large  :  I  measured  some  that  were  ten  or  twelve  feet  in 
length . 

It  is  not  only  on  account  of  their  curious  organization, 
or  their  enormous  proportions,  that  these  plants  engage  the 
attention  of  the  voyager.  Sometimes  torn  from  the  depths 
of  the  sea  by  the  violence  of  the  storm,  these  shoals  of  Fucusf 
or  sea-grass,  are  carried  by  the  currents  into  the  interior  of 
the  Bay  Riedle,  and  are  soon  buried  under  the  sands,  and 
considerably  help  to  choak  up  the  bay,  and  to  enlarge  the 
isthmus  which  separates  it  from  Oysters  Bay.  Thus,  in  this 
distant  part  of  the  world,  we  see  realized  the  grand  system 
of  the  influence  of  marine  plants  in  increasing-  the  land — an 
effect  which  LiiniiPus  has  before  particularly  noticed  ;  but 
without  extending  tins  digression,  we  will  return  to  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  our  voyage  round  the  Isle  Maria. 

After  doubling  Cape  Boulanger,  we  ran  along  tire  whole 
length  of  the  coast  N.  W.  of  the  island,  which  is,  as  I 
have  before  said,  low  and  sandy.  Vegetal  ion  flourishes  but 
little  near  the  sea-shore  ;  but  in  the  interior  of  the  country 
we  observed  some  beautiful  forests,  and  the  opposite  side  of 
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the  mountain®  appeared  to  be  covered  with  lofty  trees.  About 
live  o’clock^™  the  evening  we  passed  Middle  (slot,  \vhieh%j 
we  had  thus  named  from  its  situation,  being  between  Die-  " 
men’s  Land  and  Isle  Maria.  This  islot  is  only  a  rock  of 
granite,  of  about  120  toises  diameter,  and  not  more  than  30 
or  40  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  waters  :  it  is  naturally 
very  barren  ;  and  the  natives  who  pass  from  the  main  land 
to  Isle  Maria,  being  in  the  habit  of  resting  there,  have  de¬ 
stroyed  by  fire  every  appearance  of  vegetation. 

It  being  now  almost  dark,  our  farther  survey  of  this  coast 
became  more  and  more  uncertain  and  difficult ;  therefore, 
when  we  had  doubled  Cape  Lesueur,  which  forms  the  north 
point  of  the  entrance  of  Oysters’  I^ay,  we  prepared  to  land, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  the  night  on  shore,  when  we 
perceived  a  company  of  25  or  30  savages,  who  came  towards 
us,  armed  with  long  sagaies,  and  shouting  aloud.  This  nu¬ 
merous  company  at  this  time  was  very  mal-a-propos,  as  we 
were  much  fatigued  with  being  two  days  on  the  sea,  and 
really  w'an  ted  rest;  therefore,  as  we  had  no  inclination  to 
pass  the  night  watching  with  arms  in  our  hands,  we  deter¬ 
mined  to  get  farther  into  the  bay,  persuaded  that  the  savages 
would  not  follow  us :  and  in  fact,  they  continued  their  course 
towards  the  west,  and  were  soon  out  of  sight,  when  imme¬ 
diately  we  went  on  shore. 

Early  in  the  morning  on  the  21st  wre  renewed  onr  survey 
of  Oysters  Bay,  which  at  the  farther  part  is  so  shallow,  that 
we  were  several  times  in  danger  of  being  a-ground,  although 
we  were  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore.  Kot with¬ 
standing  this  inconvenience,  we  terminated  our  survey  of  the 
bay,  and  were  going  to  double  the  south  point  at  the  en¬ 
trance,  when  we  heard  the  sound  of  a  gun  from  the  ships.  .  . 
and  at  regular  intervals  we  heard  the  same  sound  repeated, 
so  that  we  could  not  be  mistaken  in  the  cause.  .  .  The  last 
of  my  colleagues,  M.  Mauge,  was  certainly  no  more,  and 
bis  remains  had  that  moment  been  committed  to  the  earth. 
He  died  the  day  after  we  had  left  the  ship,  universally  re¬ 
gretted  by  all  on  board  both  the  vessels.  He  was  deservedly 
esteemed  for  many  good  qualities,  and  his  zeal  for  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  our  expedition.  His  body  was  interred  on  Isle  Maria, 
at  the  foot  of  a  large  Eucalyptus ,  against  which  a  plate  of 
lead  was  fixed,  whereon  was  inscribed  the  sad  particulars  of 
his  death  ;  and  the  name  of  Point  MaugA  was  given  to  the 
part  of  the  island,  where  the  remains  of  our  unfortunate 
companions  were  deposited. 

On  leaving  Oysters  Bay  we  stood  directly  towards  the 
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western  part  of  the  island,  which  we  bad  not  entirely  ex¬ 
plored  ;  after  which  we  bent  our  course  towards  the  ship, 
and  reached  it  on  the  21st  of  February,  in  the  evening. 

On  the  next  day,  early  in  the  morning,  1  again  left  the 
Geographer,  intending  to  cross  the  isthmus,  and  to  visit 
again  the  monuments  on  the  East  Bay .  M.  Petit,  our  draughts¬ 
man,  accompanied  me.  A  little  boat,  known  to  French 
sailors  by  the  name  of  poussc-pied,  w'as  at  my  command  ; 
it  held  only  three  men,  and  our  only  protection  was  a  single1 
musket,  which  M.  Petit  had  secretly  taken  with  him:  for, 
although  we  had  on  board  our  vessels  a  thousand  times  more 
ammunition  than  was  necessary  for  an  expedition  of  this  kind, 
our  commander  had  absolutely  given  orders,  that  the  men 
belonging  to  any  of  the  boats  should  be  without  arms,  under 
the  pretext  that  they  used  too  much  powder. 

On  the  evening  preceding  this  very  day,  two  carpenters 
b.  1  !ging  to  the  Naturalist,  who  were  attacked  on  Isle  Ma¬ 
ria,  narrowly  escaped  the  blows  of  the  natives.  This  recent 
occurrence,  and  my  solicitations,  had  no  effect  on  the  deter¬ 
mined  resolution  of  our  commander  ;  and  as  there  was  no 
alternative  between  exposing  ourselves  unarmed  to  the  pro¬ 
bable  attacks  of  the  savages,  and  staying  on  board  doing  no¬ 
thing,  I  determined  to  go  on  shore  at  ail  hazards.  We  shall 
soon  see  to  what  imminent  danger  we  were  exposed,  from  the 
captain’s  obstinacy. 

We  were  not  long  before  we  discovered,  on  the  coast  south 
of  Ousters  Bay,  a  large  fire,  which,  as  it  could  only  have 
been  made  by  the  savages,  gave  us  hopes  of  meeting  with 
some  of  them  on  that  part  of  the  land  ;  we  therefore  landed 
near  the  spot,  and  were  not  disappointed  in  our  expectations. 
Fourteen  natives,  who  were  seated  round  the  fire,  received 
us  with  transport,  which  at  the  same  time  seemed  to  express 
surprise,  admiration,  and  pleasure.  Medi ,  midi  (sit  down, 
sit  down),  were  the  first  words  addressed  to  us.  We  seated 
ourselves,  and  they  gathered  round  us.  They  were  most  of 
them  armed  w  ith  long  sagaics  :  others  had  clubs,  which  they 
laid  down  by  their  sides  ;  and  M.  Rouget,  our  cockswain, 
who  had  landed  with  us,  and  was  armed  with  the  musket, 
also  laid  it  by  him,  keeping  his  eye  constantly  on  it,  for 
fear  that  some  native  should  carry  it  away  into  the  woods— 
a  precaution  which  we  had  learned  from  experience  while  in 
the  Gut  of  Dentrecasteaux. 

The  arms  being  thus  disposed  of,  we  mutually  surveyed 
each  other  for  some  minutes.  The  natives  would  examine 
our  skin,  and  so  far  we  permitted  them  to  satisfy  their  curl- 
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osify ;  and  repeated  exclamations  of  astonishment  at  the 
•whiteness  of  it,  were  the  results  of  that  examination.  Pre¬ 
sently,  however,  they  wished  to  pursue  their  researches  some¬ 
what  farther  :  perhaps  they  might  doubt  whether  we  were  be¬ 
ings  formed  like  themselves,  or  perhaps  they  wished  to  satisfy 
themselves  of  our  sex:  whichever  it  might  be,  they  solicited 
this  singular  investigation  with  so  much  warmth  and  obsti¬ 
nacy,  that  we  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  refuse  them; 
when  perceiving  at  length  our  determined  repugnance,  they 
insisted  no  longer  with  respect  to  us,  but  pursued  their  in¬ 
quiry  with  one  of  our  young  sailors,  who  by  his  youth,  and 
being  without  a  beard,  seemed  to  be  the  more  proper  object 
for  verifying  their  conjectures,  or  removing  their  doubts. 
This  youth  having,  at  my  solicitation,  consented  to  give 
them  the  satisfaction  they  required,  the  savages  seemed  trans¬ 
ported  with  pleasure  ;  but  scarcely  were  they  convinced  that 
he  was  formed  like  themselves,  than  they  set  up  a  cry  of  joy 
and  acclamation  that  perfectly  stunned  us. 

Whilst  the  natives  were  engaged  in  these  particular  obser¬ 
vations  respecting  us,  I  applied  myself  to  the  consideration 
of  them  with  particular  attention.  Most  of  them  were  youno- 
people,  from  about  16  to  25  years  of  age  ;  two  or  three  ap“ 
peared  to  be  from  SO  to  35  years ;  one  only  older  than  the 
rest,  appeared  to  me  to  be  from  50  to  55  years  of  age  :  he 
alone  had  a  skin  of  a  kangaroo  upon  his  shoulders — the 
others  were  perfectly  naked.  In  general,  most  of  them  were 
of  a  stature  sufficiently  high  for  their  ages.  Among  the 
grown  men,  there  was  one  who  was  not  less  than  five  feet  six 
inches  ;  but  he  was  thinner  and  lanker  than  his  companions  : 
all  the  others  varied  in  their  stature,  from  about  five  feet  two 
to  five  feet  four  inches.  There  was  one  among  them  who  had 
hi§  hair  powdered  with  red  ochre :  this  was  a  young  man  of 
24  or  25  years  of  age,  called  Bara  Ourou,  of  a  more  hand¬ 
some  make  than  the  others,  though  he  himself  had  the  same 
defects  of  propoi  ion  common  to  his  race  ;  that  is  to  say,  an 
enlarged  head,  .arge  and  bony  shoulders,  a  large  breast, 
large  and  brawny  buttocks  ;  the  extremities  lank  and  weak, 
particularly  the  legs  ;  the  belly,  also,  too  large  for  the  rest 
of  his  body. 

The  physiognomy  of  these  savages  was  abundantly  ex¬ 
pressive ;  the  passions  were  strongly  marked,  as  they  suc¬ 
ceeded  each  other  in  a  rapid  succession  ;  and  their  whole 
figure  was  changed  and  modified  with  their  affections.  Fierce 
and  ferocious  in  their  menaces,  tiiey  appear  at  once  suspi¬ 
cious,  restless,  and  perfidious.  In  their  joy,  the  figure  dis- 
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plays  a  convulsion  that  has  the  appearance  of  madness  ; 
among  the  aged  there  is  an  expression  that  is  at  once  sad, 
sullen,  and  severe  ;  but  in  general,  among  all  these  people, 
there  is  to  be  noticed  at  some  moments  an  insincerity  and 
ferocity,  which  cannot  escape  an  attentive  observer,  and 
which  but  too  well  corresponds  with  their  character. 

After  having  thus  given  some  time  to  the  surprise  occa- 
sioned  by  the  examination  of  our  par.ty,  M.  Petit  displayed 
before  the  natives  some  feats  of  slight  ct  band,  which  diverted 
them  very  much,  and  which  drew  from  them  the  most 
whimsical  demonstrations  of  joy  and  enthusiasm  ;  but  no¬ 
thing  surprised  them  so  much  as  to  see  M.  Rouget  run  a  pin 
into  his  flesh,  without  shewing  any  sense  of  pain,  and  with¬ 
out  its  being  followed  by  a  single  drop  of  blood  :  at  this 
prodigy  they  regarded  each  other  in  silence,  as  if  to  impart 
their  mutual  astonishment,  and  then  all  together  they  began 
to  shout  like  so  many  madmqi. 

Unluckily  for  me,  among  our  other  presents  were  some 
pins,  which  indeed  they  had  asked  for  ;  and  one  of  the  na¬ 
tives  being*  willing  to  satisfy  bimself,  w’bether  I  possessed 
the  like  insensibility  which  was  so  much  the  object  of  their 
admiration,  came  behind  me  unawares,  and  run  one  of  the 
pins  into  the  calf  of  my  leg  so  dextrously  and  decidedly,  that 
I  could  not  help  crying  out. 

In  the  mean  time,  M.  Petit  and  myself  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  their  good-humour,  and  whilst  he  was  engaged  in 
sketching  one  of  them,  most  distinguished  by  the  regularity 
of  his  features,  the  development  of  his  form,  and  the, ex¬ 
pression  of  his  physiognomy,  1  applied  myseli,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  words  which  I  had  collected  during  our 
stay  in  the  Gut  of  Dentrecasteaux,  and  with  the  aid  of  ges¬ 
ture,  to  make  known  our  friendly  sentiments  towards  them, 
and  of  which  they  acquired  the  meaning  with  a  degree  of 
sagacity  which  astonished  us  much. 

'it  was  now  that  our  interview  became  truly  interesting : 
crowded  together  among  the  ashes  of  their  fire,  we  appeared 
quite  at  home  and  satisfied  with  each  other.  I  seized  this 
favourable  opportunity  to  ask  them  numerous  questions,  ad¬ 
dressing  myself  particularly  to  those  whose  comprehensions 
seemed  to  be  quickest.  In  this  manner  I  successively  ob¬ 
tained  an  answer  to  the  words  yawning,  laughing,  weeping, 
whistling,  blowing,  tying,  untying,  burning,  spitting,  making 
water,  going  to  stool,  breaking  wind,  striking  a  blow,  wrest¬ 
ling,  tearing,  strangling,  &c.  &c.  In  general,  they  ap¬ 
peared  to  me  to  understand  easily,  and  to  be  quick  in  appre- 
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hension  :  they  soon  conceived  the  meaning  of  my  gestures, 
and,  indeed,  they  seemed  from  the  first  moment  to  be  at  no 
loss,  but  in  a  good-natured  manner  repeated  those  words 
■which  J  had  at  first  pronounced  wrong,  and  often  they 
laughed  heartily  at  the  mistakes  I  made  in  the  endeavour  to 
repeat  them  aright. 

I  cannot  pass  over  in  silence  an  observation  I  made  at  the 
time ;  it  is,  that  they  appear  to  have  no  idea  of  the  action  of 
embracing.  .  .  In  vain  I  addressed  myself  to  several  of  them 
in  turn,  to  make  them  understand  what  1  wished  to  know — 
on  this  subject  it  was  impossible;  and  when,  to  leave  no 
doubt  of  what  I  wished  them  to  comprehend,  I  approached 
to  embrace  them,  they  all  had  that  look  of  astonishment 
which  any  unknown  action  occasions  in  ourselves.  This  ob¬ 
servation  I  had  before  made,  when  among  the  natives  of  the 
Gut  of  Dentrecasteaux  ;  and  when  I  really  embraced  them, 
by  way  of  making  myself  understood,  saying  at  the  same 
time,  gouunarana  (how  do  you  call  that)  ?  nidego  (I  do  not 
know,  I  do  not  understand),  was  the  invariable  reply.  The 
idea  of  caressing  seems  to  be  entirely  strange  to  them  :  in 
vain  I  attempted  to  make  myself  understood  by  such  gestures 
as  were  likely  to  characterize  the  action — their  surprise  de¬ 
clared  their  ignorance,  and  nidego  again  served  to  convince 
me  that  they  had  no  corresponding  idea.  Thus  it  appears, 
that  the  two  actions  which  to  us  have  so  many  charms,  and 
which  seem  so  natural,  namely,  kisses  and  tender  caresses, 
are  entirely  unknown  among  these  savage  nations.  However, 
I  do  not  positively  assert  as  a  fact,  what  may  only  be  a  con¬ 
jecture  ;  but  I  can  assert  that  I  never  saw,  either  on  Diemen’s 
Land  or  New  Holland,  any  savage  embrace  another  of  his 
own  sex,  or  even  of  a  different  sex. 

I  have  before 'noticed  the  changeableness  of  the  character 
of  these  ferocious  people,  and  we  soon  had  an  additional  and 
singular  proof  of  this  trait. 

While  M.  Petit  and  myself  were  busily  engaged  in  our 
different  pursuits,  we  on  a  sudden  heard  some  shouts  from 
the  interior  of  the  neighbouring  forest.  At  tins  noise  the 
savages  rose  precipitately,  seized  their  arms,  and  turning 
their  eyes,  with  looks  of  surprise  mingled  with  ferocity,  to¬ 
wards  the  sea,  they  appeared  much  agitated,  when  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  boat  belonging  to  our  ships,  which  was  going 
along  shore  at  a  little  distance  :  I  had  no  doubt  but  that  it 
was  this  boat,  discovered  by  their  sentinels  or  tiieir  wives, 
trom  the  rocks  or  from  the  trees,  which  had  occasioned  their 
agitation  and  alarm.  In  a  short  time  these  shouts  were  rc- 
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peated,  and  as  they  certainly  signified  that  the  boat  was 
now  getting  farther  from  the  shore,  the  fears  of  the  natives 
seemed  to  subside  a  little.  I  took  advantage  of  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  endeavour  to  make  them  understand,  that  the  peo¬ 
ple  whom  they  had  seen  were,  like  us,  their  friends,  and 
that  they  therefore  had  nothing  to  fear,  but,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  they  might  expect  from  them  many  presents  and 
much  kindness  :  they  seemed  to  comprehend  my  meaning, 
and  again  laid  down  their  arms.  M.  Petit  anu  myself  then 
endeavoured  to  proceed  as  before- — he  to  finish  his  drawing, 
and  myself  to  acquire  a  few  more  words  of  their  language  ; 
but  they  became  more  and  more  uneasy  and  inattentive  to  us, 
and  would  no  longer  answer  my  questions  :  M.  Petit  also 
experienced  much  difficulty  in  finishing  the  sketches  which 
be  had  begun. 

By  degrees  these  people  seemed  to  become  bolder :  they 
talked  to  each  other  with  much  emotion,  and  as  they  looked 
at  us,  they  appeared  to  meditate  some  violence  against  us  ; 
but  M.  Rouget’s  musket,  and  his  countenance,  which  was 
very  handsome,  and  at  the  same  time  had  the  expression  of 
great  intrepidity,  seemed  to  keep  them  in  some  awe.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  was  curiosity  or  treachery,  they  teazed  him  every  mo¬ 
ment  to  fire  at  some  birds  that,  were  on  the  neighbouring 
trees ;  but  we  were  aware  that  the  musket  was  a  bad  one,  and 
we  thought  our  situation  too  critical  to  run  any  risks  in  com¬ 
plying  with  their  desires,  and  our  refusal  was  another  cause 
of  suspicion  and  disquiet. 

Their  audacity  increased  with  their  distrust.  One  of  them 
wanted  the  jacket  I  wore,  which,  from  the  brightness  of  the 
colours,  had  attracted  his  attention  :  he  had  already  asked  me 
for  it  several  times,  but  I  had  refused  him  so  positively,  that 
I  did  not  suppose  that  he  would  return  to  the  charge.  It 
however  happened  otherwise;  for  in  a  moment,  when  my 
attention  was  engaged  another  way,  he  seized  hold  of  my 
jacket,  and  directing  the  point  of  his  sagaie  towards  me,  he 
brandished  it  in  a  threatening  manner,  and  seemed  to  say, 
xi  Give  it  to  me,  or  1  will  kill  you.”  It  would  have  been 
rash  to  provoke  him,  situated  as  1  was;  for  the  wretch  would 
certainly  have  pierced  me  with  his  sagaie.  I  therefore  affected 
to  take  his  menaces  as  a  joke  ;  but  I  nevertheless  took  hold  of 
the  sagaie,  and  turning  the  point  away,  1  shewed  him  that 
RI.  Rouget  was  presenting  his  musket  at  him,  and  I  added 
one  single  word  of  his  own  language  ( mcita),  death  :  lie  un¬ 
derstood  me,  and  laid  down  his  weapon  with  as  much  indif¬ 
ference  as  if  he  had  done  nothing  to  offend  me. 
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1  had  no  sooner  escaped  this  danger  than  I  found  myself 
engaged  in  a  manner,  which,  if  not  so  perilous,  was  however 
very  unpleasant.  One  of  the  large  gold  rings  which  1  wore 
in  my  ears,  was  coveted  by  another  of  the  savages,  who, 
■without  speaking  a  word,  slipped  behind  me,  and  putting 
his  finger  slyly  into  the  ring,  pulled  it  so  violently,  that  he 
would  infallibly  have  torn  my  ear,  if  the  lock  had  not 
opened. 

Let  us  now  recollect  that  all  these  men  had  been  loaded 
with  presents  by  us;  that  we  had  given  them  looking-glasses, 
knives,  beads,  handkerchiefs,  snuff-boxes,  cups,  See.;  that 
for  them  I  had  pulled  off  almost  all  the  buttons  from  my 
clothes,  which,  as  they  were  of  gilt  copper,  had  appeared 
to  them  to  be  of  great  value  because  of  their  brightness  ;  let 
11s  also  remember  that  we  had  given  way  to  all  their  fancies 
and  caprices,  without  requiring  any  return  for  all  our  gifts, 
and  thus  we  may  judge  how  unjust  and  treacherous  their 
conduct  was  towards  us  ;  and  I  really  believe,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  M.  Rouget  and  his  musket,  that  M.  Petit  and  my¬ 
self  would  have  fallen  victims  to  the  ferocity  cf  these  savage 
people. 

Certainly  no  one  ever  was  more  disposed,  both  from  cha¬ 
racter  and  principle,  to  conciliate  and  oblige  these  meu,  and 
to  submit  to  their  caprices ;  but  I  must  declare  frankly,  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  their  conduct  shewed  a  treacherous  dispo¬ 
sition,  and  a  degree  of  ferocity  that  disgusted  both  me  and 
my  companions.  In  comparing  what  we  had  now  seen  with 
what  had  before  happened  in  the  Gut  to  several  of  our  ship¬ 
mates,  we  derived  this  inference,  that  it  is  not  prudent  to  go 
among  these  people  witiiout  sufficient  means  of  defence 
against  their  attacks  ;  and  farther,  that  this  principle  does 
not  only  apply  to  the  people  whom  we  have  just  described, 
but  may  with  equal  propriety  be  applied  to  all  savage  or  un¬ 
civilized  nations,  as  may  be  easily  proved  by  reading  the 
accounts  of  voyagers. 

In  those  very  places,  where  the  inhabitants  are  said  to 
possess  the  greatest  gentleness  and  mildness  of  character,  un¬ 
protected  Europeans  have  experienced  many  great  dangers, 
and  very  often  have  fallen  victims  to  their  own  generous  con¬ 
fidence  ;  but  this  discussion  is  not  so  immediately  connected 
with  our  narrative,  as  to  permit  me  to  enlarge  on  the  subject, 
or  to  give  the  many  interesting  particulars  which  I  could 
produce,  and  which  I  mean  to  collect  in  some  future  work. 

Tired  of  all  the  unpleasant  manners  of  the  savages  of  Isle 
Maria,  I  determined  to  end  this  perilous  interview  ;  but 
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wishing  at  any  rate  to  repeat  some  experiments  which  I  had 
began  to  make  in  the  channel,  on  tlie  development  of  the 
natuial  strength  of  (he  people  ot  these  countries,  I  therefore 
had  the  dynometer  of  Regnier  brought  from  the  boat, 
where  till  then  it  had  been  left  ;  hoping  that  the  form  of  this 
instrument,  and  its  use,  might  probably  engage  the  attention 
ot  the  savage  people  on  whom  I  wished  to  try  the  experi¬ 
ment.  In  this  conjecture  I  was  right ;  they  all  seemed  to 
admire  the  instrument,  and  all  wished  to  touch  it  at  the  same 
time,  and  I  had  some  trouble  to  prevent  its  being  broken. 

,  „  then  comprehend  its  use,  by  a  number  of 

trials  which  we  made  for  that  purpose,  we  prevailed  on  them 
to  try  their  own  strength  on  the  instrument,  and  seven  of 
them  agreed  to  make  the  experiment ;  when  one  of  those 
who  had  first  tried,  and  who  had  not  been  able  to  move  the 
beam  of  the  dynometer  so  far  as  I  had  done,  seemed  pro¬ 
voked  at  his  want  of  strength,  and,  as  if  to  give  the  lie  to 
the  instrument,  he  took  hold  of  my  fist  in  a  passion,  and 
seemed  to  defy  me  to  disengage  it :  after  a  few  efforts,  how¬ 
ever,  1  succeeded  ;  but  having,  in  my  turn,  seized  him  with 
all  my  strength,  and  finding  he  could  not  get  free  by  any 
exertion  he  made,  he  appeared  much  ashamed,  and  very 
irritated . 

Until  this  moment,  the  old  man  I  had  before  mentioned 
had  kept  a  profound  silence  ;  but  after  what  had  just  passed, 
he  spoke  a  few  words  to  his  countrymen,  without  any  very 
particular  expression  of  countenance  :  these  few  words,  hovv- 
ever,  produced  such  an  effect,  that  from  that  moment  not 
one  of  them  would  touch  the  dynometer. 

Before  we  departed,  I  thought  proper  to  leave  them  some 
fresh  marks  of  our  friendship  and  good-will;  I  therefore  ap¬ 
proached  the  old  man,  and  taking  him  affectionately  by  the 
hand,  I  presented  him  with  a  glass  bottle,  a  knife,  two  gilt 
buttons,  a  white  handkerchief,  &c.  and  made  signs  that  we 
were  going,  but  that  we  should  return  with  more  presents 
for  him  and  his  companions.  The  old  man  seemed  so  much 
the  more  pleased  with  these  trifles,  as  he  saw  we  were  pre¬ 
paring  to  depart :  he  smiled  at  me  with  an  air  of  satisfaction, 
that  was  still  mingled  with  something  of  uneasiness  and 
ferocity. 

While  I  was  thus  taking  leave  of  the  old  man,  M.  Petit, 
who  wished  to  have  a  sagaie,  had  bought  one  with  a  look¬ 
ing-glass :  I  also  wished  for  one  of  their  clubs,  which  I  had 
obtained,  when  the  savages,  changing  their  tempers  in  a  mo¬ 
ment ,  again  seized  their  weapons,  and  shoutiDg  all  together, 
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Menaced  us  in  such  a  determined  manner,  that  M.  Rou^et 
was  obliged  to  point  his  musket  at  him  who  appealed  to~be 
most  incensed  against  me:  this  was  that  same  Bara  Ourou, 
whom  I  mentioned  as  being  the  handsomest  fellow  of  the 
whole  company,  and  of  whom  M.  Petit  had  been  taking  a 
likeness.  s 

After  this  last  outrage,  there  was  not  a  moment  to  lose  in 
getting  to  our  boat ;  but,  fearing  that  these  savage  people 
would  pelt  us  with  stones  or  lance  their  sagaies  at  us  in  our 
retreat,  as  had  happened  several  times  before  in  the  channel, 
we  therefore  resolved  to  retire  slowly  and  with  caution  :  M? 
Petit  and  myself  walked  first,  while  M.  Rouget  came  behind 
with  his  musket.  These  precautions  succeeded,  and  we 
gained  our  boat  without  any  accident,  and  bent  our  course 
towards  the  farther  part  of  the  bay.  The  natives  took  the 
same  direction  on  the  beach  for  some  time,  but  perceiving 
two  boats  belonging  to  our  ships,  which  were  dragging  for 
oysters,  they  disappeared  in  a  moment  among  the  trees  of  the 
forest,  and  from  that  time  none  of  them  appeared  any  more 
on  this  part  of  the  coast. 

I  have  given  all  the  particulars  of  this  long  interview  with 
the  natives,  that  the  reader  may  be  the  better  enabled  to 
judge,  how  many  difficulties  and  dangers  are  experienced 
by  voyagers  in  their  communications  with  the  people  be¬ 
longing  to  these  savage  nations,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to 
conquer  the  natural  ferocity  of  their  character,  and  their  pre¬ 
judice  against  us. 

On  leaving  the  savages  we  steered  our  course  towards  the 
farther  part  of  Oysters  Bay,  intending  to  land  there,  and 
crossing  the  isthmus,  to  proceed  on  foot  to  the  monuments, 
which  M.  Pei  it  promised  (o  draw  very  correctly  :  all  this  we 
accomplished  in  a  short  time,  and  then  returned  on  our  way 
to  the  ship,  which  we  reached  that  night. 

While  we  were  thus  exploring  the  Isle  Maria,  and  study¬ 
ing  the  character  ot  the  natives,  three  boats  belonging  to  our 
ships  were  almost  at  the  same  time  exploring  all  the  nearest 
parts  of  Diemen’s  Land,  and  the  isles  adjoining.  One  of 
these,  under  the  command  of  M.  Freycinet  the  elder,  had 
orders  to  bear  away  to  the  south,  and  to  visit  all  (lint  part  of 
the  coast  of  Diemen’s  Land  which  lays  between  the  cape  op¬ 
posite  to  the  point  south  of  the  Isle  Maria,  which  we  had 
named  Cape  Bernier,  and  that  of  Frederick-Hendrick,  where 
our  vessels  had  terminated  their  surveys.  In  this  space  the 
bays  of  Marion  and  Frederick-Hendrick  ought  to  be  con- 
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nected,  taking  the  chart  of  Tasman  to  be  correct,  as  we 
really  found  it  to  be. 

M.  Freycinet  the  younger,  having  the  second  boat  under 
his  command,  also  made  Cape  Bernier  the  point  of  his  de¬ 
parture,  and  bore  away  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  parallel  of 
the  most  southern  of  the  Schouten  islands,  where  he  was  to 
reconnoitre  all  that  part  of  Diemen’s  Land  which  also  was 
opposite  to  Isle  Maria. 

The  third  boat,  with  our  engineer  M.  Faure,  was  to  de¬ 
termine  the  geography  of  the  Schouten  isles,  which  had  been 
but  slightly  surveyed  by  Tasman :  M.  Bailly  also  shared 
this  labour. 

We  shall  now  shew  what  were  the  results  of  each  of  these 
expeditions. 

M.  Freycinet  the  elder,  was  absent  eight  days,  and 
brought  the  following  account :  between  Cape  Bernier  to  the 
north,  and  that  of  Frederick-Hendrick  to  the  south,  is  the 
great  bay  Marion.  Exposed  to  all  the  winds  from  the  south 
and  by  east,  it  is  properly  but  an  open  roadstead,  not  very 
safe  for  ships,  though  there  is  generally  plenty  of  water,  and 
good  bottom  for  anchorage.  All  the  north  coast  of  this  bay, 
from  Cape  Bernier  as  far  as  the  point  Ressac,  is  formed  of 
.  high  lands ;  the  coast  may  be  ranged  at  a  very  little  dis¬ 
tance,  and.  there  are  several  small  creeks  where  boats  may 
shelter  when  the  east  wind  is  not  very  strong.  From  the 
point  Ressac  as  far  as  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Frederick- 
Hendrick,  is  a.flat  sandy  shore,  extremely  low,  and  describ¬ 
ing  a  slight  but  regular  curve.  “  The  east  wind  which  at 
that  time  prevailed,”  said  M.  H.  Freycinet,  u  caused  a 
frightful  surf  on  this  long  sandy  shore  :  the  sea  broke  vio¬ 
lently  against  it  on  every  part,  and  even  as  far  out  as  several 
cables  length.  However,  wishing  to  stretch  along  shore  as 
near  as  possible,  I  suffered  myself  to  be  driven  towards  the 
sandy  beach,  but  I  soon  found  myself  so  surrounded  by 
such  strong  and  heavy  seas,  that  I  was  obliged  to  get  farther 
out  with  all  speed.” 

In  the  farther  part  of  Marion  Bay  is  an  opening  which 
communicates  with  the  bay  of  Frederick-Hendrick.  This 
passage  is  narrow,  and  the  eastern  extremity  is  protected  by 
breakers,  against  which  the  sea  beats  with  great  force  :  never¬ 
theless,  it  is  not  so  dangerous  as  it  at  first  appears,  and  M* 
H.  Freycinet  found  there  above  three  fathom  water.  The  in¬ 
terior  of  the  bay  is  obstructed  by  large  sandy  shoals,  which 
are  dry  at  low  water  :  the  south  part  is  where  the  water  is 
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deepest,  and  where  the  anchorage  is  safest.  In  the  south¬ 
east  is  a  small  river  of  fresh  water ;  it  is  on  this  account  so 
much  the  more  to  be  valued,  as  there  was  not  to  be  found  at 
this  hot  season  of  the  year  any  fresh  water  elsewhere,  either 
on  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  continent  or  the  adjacent 
islands.  This  advantage  was  the  greater  on  account  of  the 
abundance  of  fish  in  this  bay,  and  the  ease  with  which  we 
procured  wood  :  unfortunately  large  vessels  cannot  come  here 
because  of  the  shoals. 

On  comparing  these  last  labours  of  M.  H.  Freycinet  with 
those  of  the  engineer  Faure,  which  we  have  mentioned  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  it  appears, 

1st,  That  Frederick-Hendrick  Bay  is  really  situated  as 
Tasman  describes  it. 

2ndly,  That  what  is  described  under  the  name  of  Marion 
Bay,  is  only  a  roadstead,  which  is  situated  off  the  Bay  Fre¬ 
derick-Hendrick,  and  to  which  Tasman  had  neglected  to 
give  any  particular  name. 

3dly,  That  the  Bay  Frederick-Hendrick  is  absolutely  dis¬ 
tinct  from  that  which  is  so  denominated  in  the  gut  of  Den- 
trecasteaux,  and  which  we  ourselves  have  named  Port 
Buache. 

4thly,  That  the  bay  and  the  port  are  separated  by  an  isth¬ 
mus  sufficiently  elevated  and  large,  that  the  sea  cannot  at 
any  time  go  over  it. 

5thly,  That  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  a  channel  of 
communication  near  this  spot,  as  pointed  out  in  the  chart  of 
Dentrecasteaux. 

6thly,  That  the  chart  of  captain  Flinders  is  more  correct  in 
this  particular,  as  he  lias  not  pretended  to  shew  this  imagi¬ 
nary  passage,  but  is  defective  in  other  respects,  as  he  places 
the  bay  of  Frederick-Hendrick  in  the  situation  of  the  bay 
north  of  the  French  chart :  a  position  which  an  examination 
of  the  course  of  Tasman,  and  an  inspection  of  his  chart,  will 
prove  to  be  wrong. 

7thly,  From  this  exploration  of  M.  H.  Freycinet,  it  appears 
also  that  the  charts  of  Tasman  and  Marion,  of  this  part  of 
Diemen’s  Land,  are  more  exact  than  those  of  modern  navi¬ 
gators. 

8tbly,  From  these  observations  it  follows,  that  Marion 
made  no  discovery  in  this  part  of  Diemen’s  Land  ;  for,  with¬ 
out  the  consideration  that  it  was  not  possible  for  Tasman  to 
reconnoitre  the  bay  Frederick-Hendrick,  and  to  make  the 
plan  of  it  which  we  now  have,  without  crossing,  and  conse¬ 
quently  discovering  Bay  Marion,  his  tract  shews  that  he  an- 
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ehorecl  in  the  last  bay  ;  in  addition  to  which,  we  may  con* 
vince  ourselves  by  comparing  Tasman’s  work  with  ours,  that 
the  pian  of  the  bay  called  Marion  is  more  correct  in  the 
Dutch  navigator  than  in  Marion  himself;  but  as  it  has  been 
at  all  times  so  considered,  we  confine  the  name  of  the  bay 
Frederick-Hendrick  to  the  little  port  visited  by  M.  H.  Frey- 
cinc-t,  and  the  name  of  Bay  Marion  is  applicable  to  the  great 
roadstead  which  extends  before  that  port,  and  which  is  com¬ 
prised,  as  we  have  said  elsewhere,  between  the  Cape  Bernier 
to  the  north,  and  that  of  Frederick-Hendrick  to  the  south. 

9thly,  From  the  whole  of  our  labours  on  this  part  of  Die¬ 
men’s  Land,  it  is  at  length  proved,  that  all  that  part  com¬ 
prised  between  the  Bay  Monge,  the  Port  Buachc,  Bay  Marion, 
and  that  of  Frederick-Hendrick,  makes  a  new  peninsula, 
which  towards  the  south  is  connected  with  that  of  Tasman  by 
the  isthmus  described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  and  which 
towards  the  north  is  joined  to  the  rest  of  Diemen’s  Land  by 
the  isthmus  1  have  just  mentioned.  This  second  peninsula, 
to  which  we  have  given  the  name  of  Forestier’s  Peninsula,  is 
formed  of  high  lands,  which  decline  almost  suddenly  to¬ 
wards  the  two  isthmuses  :  on  this  singular  conformation  we 
shall  here  make  a  few  observations. 

On  slightly  looking  over  the  chart  of  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity  ot  Diemen’s  Land,  we  are  at  first  astonished  at  the  great 
nn  nber  of  isthmuses  which  appear  on  the  eastern  coast :  ior 
example,  the  isthmus  Bruny,  that  of  the  north,  that  of  Tas¬ 
man,  Forestier’s  isthmus,  and  that  of  the  Isle  Maria,  are,  if 
I  may  be  allowed  the  expression,  crouded  together;  and  we 
shall  also  find  another  among  the  supposed  isles  of  Schouten, 
which  has  been  mentioned  by  navigators  who  have  preceded 
us  in  these  latitudes.  All  these-isth muses  are  extremely  low 
and  narrow,  at  the  same  time  that,  on  the  contrary,  the  lands 
to  which  they  join  are  generally  formed  of  high  mountains. 
These  different  conformations  make  it  necessary  to  recon¬ 
noitre  these  shores  very  near,  to  determine  (heir  real  form  and 
situation.  In  fact,  if  we  keep  ever  so  little  out  at  sea,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  even  to  conjecture  the  existence  of  these 
isthmuses,  or  to  believe  otherwise  than,  that  the  lands  which 
they  connect,  are  perfectly  distinct  one  from  the  other.  We 
shall  now  see  that  the  most  celebrated  navigators,  dasman, 
Furneaux,  and  Flinders,  are  themselves  deceived  in  this  par¬ 
ticular ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  tne  error  in  the  chart 
of  Dentrecasteaux  may  be  ascribed  to  the  same  cause.  In 
fact,  we  may  conceive  that  his  draftsmen  not  having  gone 
beyond  the  point  Renard,  and  not  having  from  this  point’ 
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either  a  sight  of  the  very  low  isthmus  which  is  situated  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  Bay  Frederick-Hendrick,  or  that  of 
any  other  land  beyond,  as  in  fact  there  is  only  the  open  sea, 
we  may  conceive,  I  say,  that  they  might  or  must  have  con* 
eluded  that  there  was  a  direct  communication  of  the  north 
bay,  in  which  they  then  were,  with  the  Bay  Frederick- 
Hendrick  of  Tasman,  which  they  also  knew  to  be  near  and 
in  the  same  direction.  Thus  it  is,  that  physical  and  geolo¬ 
gical  observations*  which  are  too  much  neglected  by  geo¬ 
graphers  in  general,  may  often  throw  a  light  on,  and  some¬ 
times  resolve  difficulties  of  this  sort  that  are  of  consequence 
to  the  navigator. 

The  mission  of  M.  Freycinet  the  younger,  was  not  so  diffi¬ 
cult  to  execute  as  that  of  which  I  have  just  given  the  results  ; 
neither  did  it  occupy  so  much  time,  and  this  young  officer, 
who  left  the  ship  on  the  20th  of  February,  returned  on  the 
22d  in  the  evening. 

At  a  short  distance  to  the  north  of  Cape  Bernier  he  disco¬ 
vered  a  large  salt  marsh,  which  by  a  narrow  opening  ob¬ 
structed  by  stones,  communicated  with  the  sea.  Beyond  this 
marsh,  and  off  the  north  islot,  he  had  also  reconnoitred  a 
small  port,  into  the  farther  end  of  which  several  st  reams  of 
brackish  water  discharged  themselves,  some  of  which  might 
probably  supply  fresher  water  during  the  rainy  season.  He 
named  this  bight  Port  Montbazin :  he  then  continued  his 
course  to  the  north  ;  he  was  in  a  short  time  off  a  large  point, 
which  he  called  Cape  Bougainville.  Here  the  coast  takes 
a  direction  to  the  N.  N.  W.,  and  forms,  off  the  southern  ex¬ 
tremity  of  Schouten  Island,  a  small  deep  cove,  but  exposed 
to  the  winds  from  the  south  and  by  east.  At  this  point  ter¬ 
minated  the  survey  of  M.  L.  Freycinet.  It  now  remains  to 
give  some  account  of  the  mission  of  M.  Faure  to  the  Schou¬ 
ten  islands. 

To  the  north  of  the  Isle  Maria,  appears  on  all  the  charts 
of  this  part  of  the  world,  a  long  chain  of  islands,  which 
under  the  name  of  the  Schouten  Isles,  project  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Diemen’s  Land,  leaving  a  large  channel,  or  rather  a 
long  strait  between  this  land  and  the  islands.  These  isles 
were  first  discovered  by  Tasman,  in  the  year  1642  :  they 
were  more  particularly  explored  by  Furneatlx  in  1770,  and 
captain  Flinders  in  1799  reconnoitred  them  still  nearer.  The 
united  labours  of  'three  navigators  so  justly  celebrated,  left 
us  not  the  least  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  isles  ;  but  as 
none  of  them  had  gone  into  the  strait  which  must  lie  between 
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them  and  Diemen’s  Land,  M.  Fame  was  ordered  to  mak® 
this  discovery. 

After  having,  in  the  course  of  the  day  on  the  19th  of  Fe¬ 
bruary,  ranged  the  coast  of  Diemen’s  Land  as  far  as  off  Cape 
Bougainville,  lie  bore  away  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  to 
the  N.  E.,  that  he  might  stand  right  in  for  the  most  southern 
of  the  isles  which  he  was  to  reconnoitre.  At  eleven  o’clock 
be  discovered  an  islot  which  was  situated  in  the  very  direc¬ 
tion  he  was  steering.  a  It  was  at  this  time,”  said  M.  Bailly, 
“  that  we  began  to  smell  a  strong  and  most  unpleasant  odour ; 
it  increased  as  we  drew  nearer  this  islot :  when  we  had  come 
within  a  short  distance  of  its  shores,  we  found  them  covered 
with  an  amazing  number  of  sea-cows  ;  the  largest  of  them, 
which  were  of  a  yellow  colour,  occupied  the  higher  lands, 
while  those  which  were  smaller,  and  which  appeared  to  be 
black,  fdled  the  cavities  which  were  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
rock.  The  shores  of  this  islot  were  rather  steep,  so  that  when 
any  one  of  the  sea-cows  ©n  the  higher  part  would  descend 
lower,  it  generally  slid  down,  carrying  with  it  those  that 
were  lower.  A  deep  sea  surrounded  this  rock :  at  two  boats 
length  from  the  shore  the  soundings  were  fourteen  fathom, 
and  the  bottom  was  full  of  fucus  and  sea-weeds,  which  rose  to 
the  very  surface  of  the  water.” 

At  four  o’clock  in  the  evening  M.  Faure  landed  in  a  small 
creek  near  the  cape  S.W.  of  Schouten  Island,  which,  from 
the  name  of  this  geographer,  we  named  Cape  Faure.  “  This 
island,”  continued  M.  Bailly,  “  is  entirely  formed  in  the 
eastern  part  of  lofty  granitic  mountains,  which  are  very 
steep,  and  where  there  is  but  very  little  appearance  of  vege¬ 
tation,  the  rock  being  almost  every  where  naked.  The  wes¬ 
tern  shore  is  more  level  and  more  pleasant :  it  is  composed  of 
a  soil  disposed  in  horizontal  beds,  and  is  well  wooded,  and 
the  tout  ensemble  makes  an  agreeable  prospect :  the  sandy 
beach  which  spreads  before  it,  makes  the  landing  easy,  while 
on  the  contrary,  the  eastern  coast  is  very  steep.”  In  the 
E.  S.  E.  of  Cape  Faure  are  seven  little  islots,  which  project 
a-head  of  the  south-east  point  of  Schouten  Island :  we 
named  these  Taillefer  Islots,  from  the  name  of  the  worthy 
physician  w  hom  we  shall  presently  have  to  mention  in  a  more 
particular  manner. 

After  having  reconnoitred  all  the  western  coast  of  the 
Schouten  Island,  in  the  course  of  the  morning  of  the  2!st  of 
February,  M.  Faure  found  himself  off  the  narrow  strait 
which  separates  this  island  from  another  land  which  he  sup- 
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posed  was  one  of  the  other  isles  of  Schouten.  “  This  chan¬ 
nel,”  continued  the  companion  of  M.  Faure,  “  is  very  deep, 
affording  good  room  for  working  to  windward  between  the 
steep  shores,  at  the  foot  of  which  there  is  never  less  than 
eighteen  fathom  water.”  We  have  described  it  in  our  charts 
by  the  name  of  Geography  Straits,  thus  to  preserve  the  me¬ 
mory  of  the  expedition  to  which  we  owe  the  discovery  of  this 
part  of  Diemen’s  Land. 

On  crossing  Geography  Strait,  M.  Faure  intended  to  bear 
away  towards  the  north,  to  reconnoitre  the  eastern  coast  of  the 
Schouten  Islands,  and  to  return  by  the  strait  supposed  to 
lie  between  these  isles  and  Diemen’s  Land  :  but  all  of  the  21st 
and  22d  days  of  this  month  were  spent  in  the  same  vain  re¬ 
search  ;  he  could  discover  no  such  passage,  and  was  there¬ 
fore  obliged  to  return  on  the  23d  to  the  Geography  channel, 
to  stand  right  in  west  for  the  same  lands  of  which  he  had  just 
lengthened  all  the  eastern  coast.  About  noon  he  landed  in  a 
small  creek  situated  towards  the  southern  extremity  of  what 
he  then  supposed  was  the  second  isle  of  Schouten  ;  and  as, 
since  the  preceding  evening,  it  had  been  terrible  weather,  he 
determined  to  rest  there  till  the  next  morning,  the  crew  being 
exhausted  with  fatigue,  not  having  been  on  shore  for  two 
whole  days. 

M.  Badly  took  this  opportunity  to  make  some  useful  ob¬ 
servations  on  this  point  of  land.  “  High  granitic  moun¬ 
tains,”  said  he,  “  whose  summits  were  almost  entirely  bare, 
formed  all  the  eastern  coast  of  this  part  of  Diemen’s  Land ;  that 
rose  suddenly  from  their  base  ;  the  land  which  lay  between 
them  being  extremely  low,  and  cannot  be  seen  at  sea  at  any 
great  distance.  It  is  no  doubt  to  this  singular  conformation, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  error  of  navigators  who  had  preceded 
us  in  these  latitudes,  and  who  had  taken  these  lofty  mountains 
for  so  many  islands.  We  have  said  that  the  eastern  shore  of 
these  supposed  isles  is  steep,  wild  and  barren  ;  that  on  the 
west  is  low,  pleasant  and  well  wooded  ;  this  contrast,  which, 
my  friend  M.  Peron  has  also  seen  in  the  general  constitution 
of  the  Isle  Maria,  doubtless  proceeds  from  the  same  physical 
causes.  This  part  of  Diemen’s  Land  has  inhabitants  ;  for 
we  observed  in  several  places  the  remains  of  their  fires  and 
the  fragments  of  their  meals.” 

The  24th  of  February  was  spent  in  steering  again  to¬ 
wards  the  north,  in  coasting  the  western  shore  of  the  Schouten 
isles  :  but  the  impetuous  squals  being  come  in  from  the 
south,  our  voyagers  had  only  time  to  shelter  under  the  lee  of 
a  small  island,  which,  from  its  being  an  asylum  in  this  cri- 
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t leal  moment,  they  named  the  Isle  of  Refuge.  According  t<5 
M  Bailly,  it  is  about  a  quarter  of  a  league  distant  from 
the  coast,  and  is  oaly  a  granitic  »'lat,  which  vises  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  waves;  it  is  covered  with  trees  of  a  middling 
size  ;  but  there  is  not  any  appearance  of  fresh  water. 

On  the  2b th  was  completed  the  survey  of  the  western  coast 
of  the  supposed  Shouten  isles;  the  remaining  doubts  on  the 
subject  of  these  isles  were  at  this  tim  ■  entirely  removed  in  the 
most  positive  manner  ;  for  aft  r  having  successively  explored 
several  deep  coves  separa.ed  from  'he  eastern  shore  by  some 
low  sandy  isthmuses,  on  one  of  which  they  discovered  a  large 
pond  of  fresh  water,  our  companions  found  themselves  at  the 
extremity  of  a  bay,  which  they  carefully  examined  on  every 
side.  Its  extent,  according  to  My  Bailly,  is  near  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  about  four  leagues  across  the  mouth ;  the 
bottom  is  of  a  good  quality  ;  and  the  sound  mgs  always  gave 
from  five  to  fourteen  fathom:  it  is  sheltered  from  every 
wind,  except  those  from  the  south  by  east  to  'he  south  east; 
and  these  are  in  a  great  measure  broken  by  the  Isle  Maria, 
and  by  the  islot  of  Sea-cows.  Its  extent  makes  it  capable  of 
receiving  any  number  of  vessels  of  any  size  ;  and  wood  may 
also  be  procured  there,  the  shore  having  good  landing  for 
small  boats,  and  the  interior  abounding  with  forests.  Fresh 
water  may  also  be  supplied  from  the  large  pond  on  the 
peninsula.  The  appearance  of  this  bay  is  besides  very  pic¬ 
turesque  ;  two  chains  of  lofty  mountains  parallel  to  each 
other  encompass  this  land,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  a 
beautiful  valley  surrounded  by  the  waves. 

If  we  now  state  the  results  of  these  divers  labours,  it 
appears, 

1st,  That  instead  of  the  five  or  six  isles  of  Schouten, 
described  in  all  the  charts  till  this  time,  there  is  in  fact  only 
one. 

2ndly,  That  the  part  of  the  coast  which  extends  from  the 
cape  north  of  this  Schouten  island  as  far  as  41°  6  south  lati¬ 
tude,  consists  of  a  new  peninsula,  which  we  named  Freycinet 
Peninsula. 

Sdly,  That  there  is  really  no  other  strait,  nor  other  channel, 
than  that  which  runs  between  Schouten  Island  and  freycinet 
Peninsula. 

4thly,  That  all  the  space  between  the  supposed  Schouten 
isles  and  Diemen’s  Land  forms  a  large  and  very  fine  bay,  to 
which  we  gave  the  name  of  Bay  Fleurieu,  in  honour  ot  the 
illustrious  scholar  to  whom  Fiance  and  her  navy  are  so  much 
indebted  for  so  many  valuable  and  honourable  works. 
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Stilly,  That  Diemen’s  Land,  previously  enlarged  by  us, 
with  the  peninsula  of  Tasman,  and  that  of  Buache,  is  also 
farther  increased,  by  these  last  surveys,  with  all  the  SchoUten 
isles,  one  only  excepted. 

From  all  these  results  it  follows,  that  our  work  has  so 
specifically  embraced  all  the  particulars  of  the  geography 
of  this  part  of  Diemen’s  Land,  that  it  may  be  esteemed  as 
correct  as  is  possible  to  be  made  in  an  expedition  of  this 
kind. 

All  these  labours  being  thus  terminated,  we  set  sail  on  the 
27th  of  February  in  the  afternoon,  and  steered  our  course  to 
describe  the  south  side  of  the  Isle  Maria.  But  before  we 
quit  it  entirely,  let  us  draw  a  shght  sketch  of  its  physical 
constitution  ;  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  more  indispensable, 
as  most  of  the  particulars  may  also  be  applied  to  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  lands,  and  more  particularly  toSchouteu  Island  and 
Freycinet  Peninsula. 

The  Isle  Maria,  first  discovered  in  the  year  1642  by  Abel 
Tasman,  is  situated  on  the  east  side  of  Diemen’s  Land,  in  the 
great  Southern  Ocean  ;  it  lays  in  42°  42'  south  latitude,  and 
in  145°  54'  east  longitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris ;  its 
form  is  very  irregular  :  larger  and  more  elevated  towards  the 
south,  it  has  also  the  same  appearance  towards  the  north, 
while  the  middle  being  more  compact,  from  the  east  to  the 
west  it  forms  only  a  small  isthmus  of  from  250  to  300  paces 
in  width,  that  is  scarcely  raised  30  or  40  feet  above  the  level 
of  tlie  sea.  The  geographic  situation  of  this  island,  its  being 
exposed  to  the  polar  winds  from  the  south,  the  smallness  of 
its  sxtent,  the  elevation  of  the  N.  E.  and  S.  FI.  parts,  the 
vicinity  of  the  lofty  mountains  of  Diemen’s  Land,  the  form 
of  the  island  being  so  extremely  narrow  towards  the  middle, 
that  the  interior  is  almost  entirely  occupied  by  the  waters, 
finally  the  large  marshes  which  are  situated  on  the  north 
coast  of  Oysters  Bay,  are  so  many  circumstances  likely  to 
diminish  the  proportion  of  heat  in  this  island.  And  in  fact, 
though  we  were  at  the  time  in  the  midst  of  the  hottest  season 
of  these  countries,  the  extreme  terra  of  the  temperature  which 
we  experienced  during  our  stay,  never  exceeded  15°  R.  and 
the  mean  term  was  from  12°  9'  R.  The  nights  particularly 
were  very  cool;  and  the . thermometer,  at  four  o’clock  in 
the  morning  was  scarcely  at  8°.  The  same  causes  which  we 
have  here  pointed  out,  as  being  capable  of  diminishing  the 
heat  of  the  temperature  of  this  isle,  on  the  contrary,  increase 
the  humidity  of  the  atmosphere :  the  vapours  also  are  con- 
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stantly  very  great;  and  evening  and  morning,  the  tops  of  th6 
mountains  are  for  a  long  time  enveloped  in  mist. 

The  soil  also  partakes  of  this  general  quality  of  the  atmos¬ 
phere  :  it  is  every  where  humid.where  the  sand  and  the  rocks 
are  not  too  naked  :  in  lower  places  it  is  marshy. 

Fresh  water  is  very  scarce  on  the  Isle  Maria  ;  and  if  we 
reflect  on  what'I  have  said  of  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
of  its  particular  constitution,  we  may  easily  conceive  tire 
cause  of  this  scarcity.  We  could  only  discover  in  Oysters 
Bay  one  very  small  stream  of  fresh  water  on  the  south  coast, 
and  a  few  holes  dug  by  the  natives  on  the  borders  of  the 
marshes  on  the  north  coast :  the  water  of  these  last  was  stag¬ 
nant  and  bad.  In  Riedle  Bay  I  discovered  two  very  small 
rivulets,  the  one  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  was  the 
tomb ;  the  other  on  the  same  shore,  but  a  little  nearer  the 
6pot  where  we  landed.  The  water  of  these  small  rivulets 
was  good,  but  as  it  is  very  dangerous,  if  not  impossible  to 
anchor  in  the  east  bay,  these  two  streams  are  of  little  use  to 
navigators. 

The  barometer  varied  much  during  our  stay;  it  sunk  several 
times  from  28*  41  to  27s  101,  and  even  27' 9,5*.  With  respect 
to  the  atmospheric  constitution,  it  is  not  unlike  that  of  the 
latter  end  of  autumn  in  our  climates. 

The  mineral  productions  of  the  Isle  Maria  are  not  nume¬ 
rous  ;  the  general  granitic  nature  of  the  soil,  excludes,  as  I 
may  say,  every  other  substance.  The  granites  which  we  col¬ 
lected  are  of  two  kinds  :  the  one  of  a  dark  green  colour  with 
small  specks,  forms  the  rocks  of  the  south  point  and  of  the 
south-east:  this  kind  is  also  seen  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Oysters  Bay,  and  towards  the  north  point  of  the  same  bay, 
but  only  near  the  farther  part :  finally,  it  appears  to  be  the 
base  of  all  the  rocks  that  are  not  high. 

The  second  kind  of  granite  which  is  seen  on  Isle  Maria, 
is  remarkable  for  its  large  crystals  of  yellowish  feldspath, 
and  for  the  greenish  colour  of  the  mica  or  dust  which 
is  found  intermixed  between  the  crystals  of  feldspath. 
This  beautiful  granite,  which  M.  Bailly  has  since  found  in 
the  Furneaux  isles  also,  I  first  observed  in  the  Bay  Riedle, 
under  the  hill  of  the  tombs.  All  the  masses  of  rock  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  second  rivulet  of  fresh  water,  are  formed  of 
this  kind  of  granite,,  and  all  the  high  peaks  of  the  N.  E.  part 
seem  to  be  of  the  same  substance. 

Among  the  sorts  of  free  stone  we  also  remark  two  kinds  : 
the  one  of  a  close  substance  and  fine  grain,  of  a  homogeneous 
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'qualify  ;  whitish  and  sparkling  ;  form  masses  of  a  very  large 
size ;  obstruct  fhe  valleys  which  leave  the  granitic  rocks  be¬ 
tween  them  :  some  of  the  breakers  appear  to  be  composed  of 
this  freestone. 

The  other  kind  of  stone  is  brittle  and  calcareous  ;  it  forms 
horizontal  beds,  which  lie  in  a  regular  ‘manner  on  fhe  sum¬ 
mit  of  the  granitic  ramparts  on  the  eastern  shore  ;  their  ori¬ 
gin  seems  to  have  been  produced  by  a  long  succession  of 
calcareous  deposits. 

Among  the  mineral  productions  of  the  Isle  Maria,  we  must 
not  omit  to  mention  a  sort  of  iron  ore  of  a  peculiar  kind,  of 
a  fine  red  colour  and  of  an  earthy  grain.  It  is  found  on 
many  parts  of  the  island,  and  supplies  the  natives  with  the 
principal  ingredient  which  they  use  to  colour  their  hair  red. 

The  vegetative  earth,  though  of  little  depth  on  the  hills 
and  mountains,  is,  on  the  contrary,  of  considerable  depth 
in  the  valleys,  very  rich,,  black,  and  greasy;  and  when  it 
is  much  heated  it  becomes  red,  which  indicates  its  having  a 
strong  acid  property. 

In  the  marshy  places  which  are  found  near  the  noTth 
shore  of  Oysters  Bay,  this  same  earth,  formed  almost  en¬ 
tirely  of  decomposed  vegetation,  has  an  appearance  similar 
to  that  of  a  sort  of  turf. 

The  sands  of  the  shore  of  the  Bay  Riedle,  are  blacker,  and 
contain  a  great  proportion  of  the  decomposition  of  marine 
plants:  that  of  Oysters  Bay,  mingled  with  the  remains  of 
shells,  is  whiter,  finer,  and  more  calcareous. 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  trace  of  volcanic  sub¬ 
stance  on  these  shores. 

Vegetatioti  does  not  appear  to  be  so  healthy  on  the  Isle 
Maria  as  on  Diemen’s  Land  :  the  eastern  coast  is  loo  steep 
and  mountainous,  and  too  much  exposed  to  the  rage  of  the 
winds  to  be  very  fertile  :  that  on  the  west  is  either  too  sandy 
or  too  marshy.  Nevertheless,  taking  it  all  together,  this 
western  side  of  the  island  is  pleasant  enough  in  its  appear¬ 
ance  :  it  seems  to  be  well  wooded,  and  in  some  places  the 
grass  is  of  the  finest  quality.  Among  the  plants  peculiar  to 
this  isTe  is  a  new  kind  of  Typha,  of  the  stalks  of  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Isle  Maria  make  their  canoes,  which  gives 
them  a  great  superiority  over  those  of  the  channel  of  Dentre- 
casteaux. 

In  the  class  of  mammiferous  animals,  I  only  saw  one  kind 
of  Dasyurus,  that  was  scarcely  as  large  as  a  mouse.  I  ob¬ 
tained  one  that  was  alive,  in  exchange  for  a  few  trifles,,  of 
savage  who  was  just  going  to  kill  and  cat  it. 
peron.J  G  g 
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The  marine  mammalia?  were  very  namerons  on  these 
shores  :  and  we  saw  great  shoals  of  dolphins  and  whales, 
and  innumerable  lesrions  of  sea-cows.  These  last  animals 
alone  give  some  importance  to  the  Isle  Maria.  M  e  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  return  to  this  subject. 

The  birds  almost  all  belong  to  the  different  species  which 
we  had  observed  in  the  channel,  with  the  exception  of  a  kind 
of  ptrroquet  and  a  beautiful  bulfinch,  which  we  saw  tor  the 
first  time  on  the  Isle  Maria. 

Amors'  the  reptiles,  we  caught  some  different  kinds  ot 
lizards ;  one  of  them  belonged  to  a  new  genus,  and  was  not 
unlike  the  Scincus,  or  land  crocodile. 

Offish  I  found  several  new  species,  as  also  ot  insects  and 
crustacecus  anicwls  :  among  these  last  was  a  large  kind  of 
Mari  or  crab,  of  which  v-e  caught  such  numbers  every  day, 
that  thev  were  distributed  to  the  crews  ot  both  ships. 

Of  testaceous  animals  cur  collections  were  enriched  with 
the  wavv  volute  (  J  !:.::a  t ndi/osa,  A  )  several  Turbo,  a 
rose-coloured  Crisc-a,  •  :  the  most extraord  ary  beauty,  with 
an  elerant  Telia  s,  and  a  Great  variety  ot  PliaxianeUae,  which 
formed  extensive  banks  cn  dit.rent  points  of  Oysters  Bay, 
with  a::  i;  winsic  shell,  which  seemed  to  constitute  a  new 
genus  i.erihbouri  sr  on  the  Trochus,  and  oi  which  a  some¬ 
what  similar  species  of  fossil  is  lound  at  Gngnon,  near 
Paris.  A  mom;  the  soil  zoophytes  I  have  collected  three  new 
kinds  of  spomre.  an  elegant  Medusa,  several  AscioicP.  and  a 
beaut  if  ill  Actinias:  but  I  must  repeat,  that  the  enumeration 
of  tf-jse  different  objects,  however  sneemet  it  might  be, 
would  lead  me  much  farther  than  the  nature  ex  my  present 
_rri  would  admit. 


CHAP.  XV. 

27 ie  Eastern  Coast  of  Diemen  -  Land.  The  Straits  of 
Banks  and  of  Bass. 

t ^ rex.  Hr  cf  Fdrxarj  toll*  Ss?ii  :j  Fl-r::,  1  S02.} 

M  E  have  seen  in  the  preceding  Chapter,  that  the  islots 
Tailkrer  by  of  theSchouten  Island :  there  are  seven  of  them, 
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five  being  only  so  many  large  rocks  that  rise  more  or  less 
above  the  waves.  Beaten  continually  by  the  stormy  sea,  these 
islots  are  naked,  barren,  broken,  whimsically  shaped,  of  a 
dark  reddish  colour  ;  one  only  ot  them,  which  is  the  largest, 
has  a  few  stunted  languishing  trees  ;  the  substance  of  these 
islots  seems  to  be  granitic,  like  that  of  Schouten  Island,  from 
which  they  are  separated  by  only  a  narrow  channel,  but 
which  nevertheless  is  very  deep. 

Schouten  Island  itself,  is  in  every  respect  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  points  of  these  regions  :  it  is  entirely  composed, 
of  lofty  black  mountains,  which  leave  between  them  several 
deep  valleys  :  their  declivities  toward  these  valleys  are  rapid 
and  smooth,  and  less  steep  towards  the  sea ;  but  neverthe¬ 
less,  always  inaccessible.  The  eastern  side  of  these  lofty 
and  barren  hills,  is  absolutely  without  the  least  appearance 
of  verdure :  their  summits  may  in  many  parts  be  distin¬ 
guished  by  granitic  peaks,  which  one  would  be  templed  to 
take  for  so  many  columns  raised  by  the  hands  ot  men. 

Towards  the  north  part  of  the  island,  one  of  these  rocks 
bends  so  as  to  form  the  appearance  of  an  immense  hook.  A 
deep  sea  washes  this  terrific  coast. 

Between  the  Schouten  Island  and  Freycinet  Peninsula  is 
situated  Geography  Strait,  which  we  described  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  Chapter. 

Diemen’s  Land  is  terminated  on  this  point  by  a  large  cape 
two  or  three  hundred  feet  in  perpendicular  height :  this  we 
named  Cape  Degerando,  in  honour  of  the  estimable  scholar 
of  that  name. 

Beyond  this  cape  the  lands  rise  higher  and  higher  :  two 
groups  of  mountains  seem  to  spring  from  the  bosom  of  the 
waters  :  these  are  joined  at  the  base  by  a  low  sandy  isthmus, 
which  can  only  be  seen  at  a  short  distance  ;  farther  off  they* 
appear  like  two  distinct  islands.  These  high  mountains  are 
primitive  and  very  large  ;  their  colour  is  that  of  brown  earth; 
the  declivities  are  rapid,  naked,  and  cleft  in  many  parts : 
here  and  there  on  the  surface  are  a  few  sharp  points,  in  seve¬ 
ral  places  their  borders  are  formed  like  ramparts. 

The  Bay  Thouin  is  narrow  and  notdeep,  open  to  the  east, 
and  lays  between  two  masses  of  mountains  which  project  out 
a  good  way  beyond,  forming  two  large  capes  at  the  entrance 
or  mouth  of  the  bay.  That  on  the  south  projecting  farthest, 
and  being  most  remarkable  for  its  height  and  the  grandeur 
of  its  form,  we  gave  this  the  name  of. Cape  Forestier  :  it  is 
situated  in  latitude  42°  IF  23". 

From  Cape  Forestier  as  far  as  that  which  we  had  named 
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Cape  Lodi,  the  coast  forms  several  small  sandy  creeks.  In 
this  last  space  the  lands  are  not  so  high  as  those  on  the  south, 
but  become  again  more  elevated  towards  the  Point  St.  Pa¬ 
trick,  of  Furneaux  :  in  this  part  they  seem  well  wooded,  and 
pleasant  valleys  may  be  distinguished  between  the  moun¬ 
tains.  All  this  part  of  the  coast  was  covered  with  fires  and 
smoke  when  we  passed  it.  From  Point  St.  Patrick  to  that 
of  St.  Helena,  the  lands  continue  high,  and  rise  in  elevations 
one  above  another  :  the  last  of  which  lay  far  back  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  country.  Some  peaks  appear  at  distances  on 
this  long  chain  of  mountains:  one  of  them  we  named  the 
Peak  of  Arcole :  its  top  is  very  pointed,  and  appears  in 
form  like  a  three-sided  pyramid.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  peaks  seems  to  be  above  513  toises  in  height :  it  rises 
like  an  immense  cone  five  or  six  leagues  in  the  interioi  of  the 
lands.  We  named  this  Peak  Champagny  :  it  is  situated  to 
the  south-west  of  the  Point  St.  Helena. 

At  -a  short  distance  to  the  south  of  this  same  point,  in 
41°  23'  SO"  south,  is  a  little  island,  which  deserves  the  more 
particular  mention,  as,  in  times  when  most  of  the  springs  of 
fresh  water  on  the  main  land  were  dried  up,  it  could  furnish 
that  article  to  our  unfortunate  companions,  whom,  as  we 
shall  soon  see,  we  were  forced  to  abandon  on  these  inhospi¬ 
table  shores.  We  named  this  Isle  Marouard,  from  the 
name  of  thecadet  who  commanded  the  long-boat  at  the  time 
when  this  disaster  happened. 

The  Bay  of  Fires,  of  Furneaux,  occupies  the  space  between 
the  Point  St.  Helena  and  that  of  the  Eddystone :  it  is  large, 
not  very  deep,  and  open  to  all  the  winds  from  the  east.  The 
shores  of  this  long  bay  consist  of  lofty  mountains,  covered 
to  their  summits  with  verdure  :  Cape  Eddystone  is  itself 
very  high  and  steep. 

From  this  point  to  Cape  Portland  the  coast  sinks  rapidly  : 
in  many  places  it  is  only  formed  of  level  and  sandy  downs; 
however,  there  are  some  mountains  in  the  interior  of  the 
country,  but  the  farther  wc  go  north  the  more  distant  they 
are  from  the  sea  shore. 

A  short  distance  beyond  the  Eddystone  is  a  narrow  creek, 
but  very  deep  :  it  is  entirely  full  of  breakers. 

Farther  on  wc  see  two  groups  of  rocks,  a  mile  in  extent, 
and  of  very  odd  appearance ;  one  might  almost  suppose  them 
to  be  the  ruins  of  two  large  villages,  and  this  illusion  is  so 
perfect,  that  we  fancy  we  sec  the  steeples  of  these  villages, 
w  hich  are  represented  by  the  lofty  points  of  granite  that  rise 
above  the  other  rocks. 
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From  Cape  Degerando  to  the  Eddystone  Point,  the  eastern 
coast  of  Diemen’s  Land  follows  the  general  direction  from 
north  to  south  ;  but  beyond  the  Eddystone  it  runs  N.  N.  W. 
andS.S.E.  as  far  as  off  Cape  Portland,  where  it  termi¬ 
nates  to  the  N.  E.  This  part  of  the  coast  is  very  low,  and 
the  navigation  dangerous,  from  a  great  number  of  rocks, 
many  of  which  are  level  with  the  water. 

Cape  Portland  itself  is  very  low,  and  almost  under  water, 
as  we  shall  have  to  demonstrate  more  particularly  hereafter: 
it  forms  the  south  point  of  the  entrance  of  the  straits  of 
Banks.  Let  us  rest  a  moment  at  the  mouth  of  this  strait,  to 
conclude  all  that  concerns  the  reconnoitring  of  the  eastern 
coast  of  Diemen’s  Land. 

Furneaux  was  the  first  who  discovered  and  visited  this 
coast  in  1773,  but  retarded  by  bad  weather,  he  could  not 
complete  to  advantage  the  work  in  which  he  had  engaged. 
We  do  not  find,  besides,  in  his  relation,  any  detail  either  re¬ 
specting  the  topography,  or  the  navigation  of  this  part  of 
Diemen’s  Land ;  he  Las  even  neglected  to  make  those  ob¬ 
servations  which  were  necessary  to  the  construction  of  his 
chart. 

Captain  Flinders  in  1779  lengthened  this  coast  near 
enough  ;  but  howevef,  he  made  no  alteration  in  the  work 
of  Furneaux,  and  did  not  himself  give  any  nautical  or 
topographic  particulars  on  the  subject  of  this  part  of  Die¬ 
men’s  Land. 

Our  work  will  henceforth  leave  nothing  to  be  desired  on  ' 
the  subject :  for  the  unfortunate  circumstances  which  I  have 
to  relate,  placed  us  in  a  situation  that  we  returned  to  this 
coast  several  times,  and  explored  the  whole  of  it  so  near, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  any  particulars  of  consequence  to 
escape  us. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect,  that  on  the  27th  of 
February  in  the  morning,  we  set  sail  from  Oysters  Bay  to 
explore  the  eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  Maria.  Until  this  time 
we  had  been  fortunate  in  all  our  labours  on  Diemen’s  Land, 
and  we  hoped  still  that  our  good  luck  would  not  forsake  us, 
but  we  were  much  mistaken,  for  we  had  no  sooner  doubled 
Cape  Peron,  than  the  winds  became  contrary  ;  and  the  strong 
currents  bore  us  away  to  the  south  ;  and  when  the  wind 
seemed  to  be  changing  in  our  favour,  it  ceased  on  a  sudden, 
and  the  most  dead  calm  kept  us  immoveable  on  the  surface 
of  the  water.  All  these  united  obstacles  opposed  us  in  such 
a  manner,  that  we  did  not  reach  the  coast  of  Schcmten  Island 
until  the  Gth  of-Majch  in  the  morning. 
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Daring  the  whole  of  these  eight  days  we  were  almost  con¬ 
tinually  enveloped  in  a  thick  fog  and  moist  atmosphere,  so 
that  our  two  ships  could  scarcely  see  each  other,  and  several 
times  we  were  obliged  to  make  the  necessary  signals  to  tbe 
Naturalist  with  the  guns.  All  our  decks  ran  with  water, 
even  in  the  day,  and  during  the  night  the  more  condensed 
mists  dissolved  into  such  a  penetrating  moisture,  that  no¬ 
thing  could  escape  its  power.  The  temperature  was  from 
10°  to  14°,  though  we  were  still  in  the  hot  season  of  these 
countries.  This  deplorable  state  of  the  atmosphere  much 
increased  the  suffering  of  those  who  were  yet  sick. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  in  the  course  of  the  morning,  we 
passed  at  a  great  distance  the  Schouten  Island  and  the  islots 
Tailiefer.  About  noon  we  were  off  Cape  Forestier,  when 
our  geographer,  M.  Boulanger,  went  in  the  long-boat,  com¬ 
manded  by  M.  Marouard,  to  take  a  nearer  survey  of  all  the 
particulars  of  tbe  coast.  The  ship  was  to  take  a  parallel 
direction  to  that  of  the  long-boat,  and  not  to  lose  sight  of 
it ;  but  M.  Boulanger  had  scarcely  been  gone  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  when  our  commander,  all  at  once,  without  any 
kind  of  apparent  reason,  stood  out  farther  to  sea,  and  we  soon 
lost  sight  of  the  boat.  It  was  not  till  night  that  we  put  about 
again  towards  the  land  :  a  strong  breeze  had  sprung  up 
which  blew  fresher  every  moment,  and  our  proceedings  were 
very  undecided  :  night  came  upon  us,  and  we  lost  sight  of 
the  coast  on  which  we  bad  so  lately  forsaken  our  unfortunate 
•  companions.  ^ 

The  two  following  days  were  spent  in  seeking  them,  but 
we  could  not  discover  any  thing  of  either  men  or  boat :  to 
complete  the  misfortune,  the  Naturalist  was  separated  from 
us  by  the  squalls  which  we  had  experienced  in  the  night  of 
the  7th  instant.  This  day  we  sent  out  ourchaloupe:  she  > 
made  a  useless  cruize,  and  when  she  returned,  the  sea  was 
so  rough  that  it  was  with  great  difficulty  we  could  get  her 
again  on  board  :  two  of  her  planks  were  stqve  in  against  the 
side  of  the  ship. 

In  so  critical  a  situation,  our  commander  called  together 
the  principal  officers  on  one  side,  and  the  master  and  his 
mates  on  the  other*  to  consider  what  was  most  proper  to  be 
done.  “  To  seek  our  companions,”  was  the  unanimous  re¬ 
ply.  This  search  was  the  more  difficult,  from  the  absence  of 
the  Naturalist,  the  want  of  tbe  long-1>oat,  the  damage  of  the 
chaloupe,  and  the  extreme  roughness  of  the  sea.  Under  these 
circumstances,  we  had  no  other  means  of  making  the  search 
than  with  the  ship  itself  *  and  it  was  certainly  a  very  dangerous 
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enterprise  to  steer  with  a  large  vessel  close  along  the  bendings  of 
a  wild  and  unknown  shore.  Our  commander  was  ill,  and  shut 
himselfdn  his  cabin,  after  having  given  the  command  to  his 
lieutenant,  M.  H.  Freycinet,  and  ordered  him  to  make  the 
search  required  by  the  crew  and  principal  officers.  All  the 
day  on  the  9th  of  March  we  were  anxiously  working  along 
this  terrific  shore,  and  M.  Freycinet  managed  this  business 
with  a  degree  of  coolness,  intrepidity,  and  precision,  tiiat 
was  deserving  of  the  greatest  praise. 

This  search  was  notwithstanding  as  fruitless  as  those  pre¬ 
ceding  ;  and  as  there  remained  no  hope  of  finding  our  friends 
except  towards  the  north,  we  bent  our  course  for  the  straits 
of  Bass.  During  our  stay  on  this  coast,  we  had  time  to  be 
convinced  that  the  sea  is  generally  very  rough,  the  least  wind 
is  sufficient  to  make  it  absolutely  tempestuous,  and  unsafe 
for  boats.  A  wind  from  the  offing  no  sooner  began  to  rise 
than  we  immediately  saw  the  waves  foaming  up  to  the  very 
horizon,  and  in  a  few  moments  the  swells  were  so  great,  and 
followed  each  other  in  such  quick  succession,  that  our  ship 
laboured  very  much  ;  notwithstanding  it  still  was  the  fine 
season  of  these  climates. 

While  we  were  bearing  away  towards  the  strait,  ve  dis¬ 
covered,  all  at  once,  on  the  10th  of  March,  a  small  ship 
bearing  down  upon  us.  We  joined  her,  and  her  captain 
coming  on  board  us,  we  learnt  that  he  had  left  Port  Jackson 
twenty  days,  to  take  sea-cows  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle 
Maria :  that  the  English  colony  on  New  Holland  was  in  a  very  •  ’ 
flourishing  state,  and  already  supplied  not  only  all  the  neces¬ 
saries,  but  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life ;  and  also,  that  we 
had  been  expected  there  every  day  for  some  time ;  that  orders 
had  been  given  to  the  English  government  for  our  reception, 
with  all  the  consideration  and  respect  due  to  the  nature  of 
our  mission,  and  the  dignity  of  the  nation  to  which  wc 
belonged.  In  return  for  this  agreeable  news,  we  told  the 
English  captain  of  the  loss  of  our  chaloupe,  and  re¬ 
quested,  that  if  he  discovered  any  trace  of  our  unfortunate 
companions,  he  would  give  them  all  the  assistance  in  his 
power,  Avhich  he  promised.  We  descried  and  pointed  out 
to  him  the  situation  of  the  islot  of  sea-cows  in  Bay  Fleurieu, 
as  one  of  the  places  most  favourable  for  his  present  pursuit : 
we  then  parted  and  continued  our  way  to  the  north. 

We  were  again  impeded  by'the  same  obstacles  as  when  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Isle  Maria,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
morning  of  the  17th  that  we  saw  the  Isles  Furneaux,  which 
form  with  the  north-cast  point  of  Diemen’s  Land,  one  of  the 
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passes  of  the  great  strait  of  Bass,  of  -which  I  must  here  say  a 
few  words  before  I  proceed. 

It  is  sometimes  the  case  in  geographical  discoveries,  as  with 
discoveries  in  other  sciences,  that  after  having  escaped  all 
the  efforts  of  genius,  all  the  researches  and  perseverance  of 
the  learned  scholar,  they  at  length  present  themselves,  as  it 
were,  to  those  who  have  never  made  these  researches,  or 
busied  themselves  in  such  studies  and  labours.  Thus  the 
discovery  of  the  famous  strait  which  separates  New  Hol¬ 
land  from  Diemen’s  Land,  attempted  in  vain  by  so  many 
celebrated  navigators,  was  reserved  for  the  surgeon  of  an 
English  ship.  And  what  is  perhaps  not  less  astonishing, 
that  the  discovery  was  not  made  till  the  year  1798,  that  is  to 
say,  ten  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  of  Port 
Jackson,  notwithstanding  its  proximity  to  this  settle¬ 
ment. 

This  strait  is  about  50  leagues  wide  from  north  to  south, 
and  of  nearly  an  equal  length  from  east  to  west  :  the  eastern 
mouth  is  considerably  lessened  by  the  Two-Sisters,  the  Fur- 
neaux  Isles,  whose  number  and  size  are  not  yet  thoroughly 
known,  the  Isle  Clarke,  Isle  Preservation,  the  Isle  Swan, 
and  the  little  islot  belonging  to  it.  Between  Diemen’s  Land, 
the  Isle  Swan  and  its  islot  on  one  part,  and  all  the  other  isles 
on  the  other  part,  there  is  a  channel  ten  miles  in  breadth  : 
it  is  to  this  principal  pass  that  captain  Flinders,  who  first 
discovered  it,  thought  proper  to  give  the  name  of  Banks’s 
Straits.  Between  the  isles  Furneaux  to  the  north,  and  the 
promontory  of  Wilson,  which  forms  the  southern  point  of 
New  Holland,  and  which  projects  above  twenty  miles  to¬ 
wards  the  interior  of  the  strait,  is  situated  Kentsgroup,  the 
numerous  rocks  of  the  promontory,  the  pyramid,  and  several 
other  very  dangerous  rocks,  which  obstruct  the  great  pass 
north  of  the  mouth  of  the  strait.  To  the  west  appear  the 
Hunter  Islands,  Hanked  with  a  great  number  of  rocks,  shoals, 
and  terrible  reefs.  More  towards  the  north,  and  exactly  in 
Ihe  middle  of  the  western  mouth  of  the  strait,  is  situated  the 
large  island  King,  the  islots  of  the  New-year,  the  Elephants’ 
rock,  and  several  reefs  which  are  connected  with  the  parti¬ 
cular  plan  of  this  group.  I  shall  have  occasion  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  successively  to  describe  in  detail  each  of  these 
lands  ;  it  will  suffice  at  present  to  observe,  that  abstracting 
all  the  physical  circumstances,  besides  those  which  I  have 
just  mentioned,  the  navigation  of  the  straits  of  Bass  must  be 
difficult  and  dangerous  ;  and  when  I  add  that  strong  cur¬ 
rents  prevail  in  this  strait,  and  that  it  is  subject  to  terrible 
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gales  from  the  south-west,  the  reader  will  be  less  sur¬ 
prised  at  tire  succession  of  imminent  perils  to  which  our 
ships  were  exposed  every  time  we  entered  this  passage: 
lie  will  also  be  able  to  judge  of  the  frequency  and  cause  of  the 
shipwrecks,  of  which  we  shall  have  to  give  an  account  in 
another  place. 

I  have  already  said,  that  on  the  17th  of  March  we  first 
came  in  sight  of  the  Furncaux  islands  ;  these  are  very  high 
mountains,  which  in  favourable  weather  may  be  discovered 
easily  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  fifteen  leagues  at  sea  :  they 
present,  in  every  respect,  the  same  wild  scene  as  the  Schouten 
Island.  One  of  the  following  chapters  will  give  a  more  par¬ 
ticular  account  of  them. 

We  had  no  sooner  got  into  the  strait  of  Banks  than  the 
sky  became  covered  with  dark  and  heavy  clouds  :  however, 
we  pursued  our  course.  During  the  night,  rain  and  wind 
succeeded  each  other  without  intermission. 

On  the  18th  we  sailed  along  all  that  part  of  the  coast 
which  lays  between  Cape  Portland  and  \\  aterliouse  Island. 
This  part  of  Diemen’s  Land,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is 
extremely  low,  and  almost  under  water  in  many  places :  but 
In  the  interior  of  (he  country  may  be  perceived  a  lofty  chain 
of  mountains,  in  the  direction  from  the  N.N.W.tothe 
S.  S.  E.  ;  a  circumstance  constituting.a  sufficient  reason  for 
the  prodigious  difference  between  theS.  E.  and  N.E.  points 
of  Diemen’s  Land. 

Until  this  time  we  had  some  hope  of  finding  our  long-boat 
or  meeting  with  otir  consort ;  but  after  having  in  vain  spent 
two  days  in  search  of  them,  we  despaired  of  seeing  them 
again  through  the  remainder  of  our  voyage,  and  the  event 
but  too  well  justified  our  fears  on  the  subject. 

In  the  course  of  ihe  day  on  the  20th  we  saw  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  dolphins,  and  several  whales  from  forty  to  fifty  feet 
in  length.  J  neglected  to  observe  in  another  place,  that  off 
Cape  Lodi,  we  had  before  seen  an  immense  shoal  of  large 
fish . 

From  the  21st  to  the  26th  of  March  we  experienced  one  of 
the  strongest  gales  that  we  had  ever  encountered  in  these 
seas  :  several  of  our  sails  were  carried  away  by  the  squalls, 
and  we  had  nearly  been  lost  in  the  night  of  the  21st  on  the 
Isles  of  Furneaux.  To  escape  this  misfortune  we  were  ob¬ 
liged,  notwithstanding  the  force  of  the  tempest,  to  carry  all 
our  sails,  and  in  the  coarse  of  the  morning  of  the  22d  in¬ 
stant,  we  succeeded  in  clearing  the  strait  by  the  pass  between 
Kent’s  group  and  (he  promontory.  AX  nine  o’clock  in  the 
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morning-  we  doubled  the  pyramid,  an  enormous  rock,  which 
at  a  distance  lias  the  appearance  of  a  gothic  ruin  :  then 
standing  rigid  in  to  the  west  of  (he  isles  of  Kent’s  group,  we 
succeeded  in  doubling  them,  though  with  much 'difficulty, 
luffing  up  very  near  these  islands.  These  terrific  granitic 
rocks  presented  a  majestic  and  dreadful  spectacle,  naked  and 
barren :  the  roaring  waves  broke  against  them  with  sueh 
noise  and  force,  as  seemed  to  threaten  every  instant,  to  bury 
them  under  torrents  of  foam.  The  chart  of  capt.  Flinders, 
although  generally  correct,  is  incomplete  in  this  particular, 
for  he  points  out  but  twelve  ot  these  isiots,  and  we  counted 
sixteen  at  least. 

On  the  24th  of  March  the  storm  still  continued,  and  on 
this  day  we  saw  an  immense  number  of  whales.  I  have  al¬ 
ready  mentioned  the  abundant  number  of  these  large  fish 
which  are  seen  near  the  shores  of  New  Holland  :  J  shall 
hereafter  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  these  extraordinary  ani¬ 
mals. 

On  flie  morning  of  the  27th  the  hurricane  ceased,  and  we 
hastened  to  enter  the  straits  again,  as  we  were  impatient  to 
make  the  south-west  coast  of  New  Holland,  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  objects  of  our  mission.  In  the  course  of  the  morning 
we  ranged  a  part  of  the  land,  which,  from  the  Ram-head, 
extends  as  far  as  the  promontory  of  Wilson  :  they  are  not  so 
low  as  the  chart  of  Flinders  seenis  to  make  them. 

In  the  environs  of  Kent’s  group  we  discovered  a  few  more 
isiots,  which  are  not  marked  in  the  chart  :  one  of  them  was 
in  shape  and  colour  like  a  brioche*,  and  wc  called  it  by  that 
name. 

In  the  middle  of  the  day  on  the  28th,  we  were  in  sight  of 
the  isiots  which  project  a-head  of  Wilson’s  promontory  :  we 
successively  surveyed  about  twenty  of  them,  large  and  small, 
but  all  steep,  barren,  and  broken  by  the  waves.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  chart  does  hot  mark  near  so  many,  and  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  is  defective  :  it  is  still  more  so  in  the  situation  in 
which  it  places  the  promontory  :  in  this  chart  it  is  marked 
as  being  in  o$°  5T  south  latitude,  and  in  144°  4F  east  lon¬ 
gitude  from  the  meridian  of  Paris :  while  our  own  obser¬ 
vations  place  the  most  southern  extremity  of  this  promontory 
in  3®°  lb'  30"  south  latitude,  and  144°  20'  east  longitude.  So 
great  a  mistake  must  be  ascribed  to  the  incorrectness  of  toe 
means  used  by  capt,  Flinders  to  determine  this  important 
point.  This  celebrated  navigator  says,  indeed,  that  Bass 


*  Brioche,  a  sort  of  French  bun. 
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not  having  in  his  cruize  round  the  promontory  made  any  ex¬ 
act  observation,  he  himself  could  not  determine  the  situation 
of  it  but  by  the  reckoning ;  and  this  method,  as  Flinders 
observes,  canntft  be  much  depended  on  in  latitudes  where 
such  strong  currents  prevail  as  in  the  straits  of  which  we  are 
here  giving  an  account.  Before  1  conclude  this  article  I 
must  observe  that  the  islots  of  Kent’s  group  also  appeared  to 
us,  in  this  chart,  to  be  marked  as  lying  too  far  towards  the 
east :  but  I  can  only  slightly  take  notice  of  all  the  results  of 
our  observations  ;  they  will  be  given  by  Freycinet,  with  the 
particulars  which  their  importance  requires.  But  let  us  re¬ 
turn  to  our  subject. 

The  lands  of  the  promontory  are  very  high,  and  present 
two  or  three  elevations  of  mountains  which  rise  towards  the 
interior  of  the  country.  All  the  length  of  this  coast  there  is 
a  great  deal  of  water,  and  the  navigation  appeared  to  us  to 
have  no  other  dangers  than  those  occasioned  by  the  currents, 
and  the  proximity  of  the  islots  and  rocks  which  i  have  no¬ 
ticed  before. 

The  promontory  of  Wilson  forms  a  large  cape  in  the 
west,  to  which  Bass  gave  no  particular  name:  this  cape 
is  scarcely  marked  ih  the  chart  of  Flinders.  A-head  of 
this  cape  are  six  large  islots,  one  of  which  is  nearly  a  mile 
and  a  half  in  length. 

Directly  to  the  north  is  a  very  large  and  deep  bay,  which 
we  named  Bay  Patterson,  in  honour  of  the  worthy  English 
voyager  and  scholar  of  that  name,  and  the  intimate  friend  of 
Mr.  Bass.  Several  lofty  peaks  were  to  be  seen  on  the  east 
coast  of  this  bay,  and  in  the  distance  we  perceived  a  chain 
of  high  mountains. 

On  the  29th  of  March,  at  day-break  we  began  to  explore 
a  second  bay,  which  is  also,  like  the  preceding,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  promontory  ;  this  was  named  the  Bay 
of  Venus,  from  a  vessel  commanded  by  capt.  Bass,  and 
which  will  make  part  of  our  subject  hereafter.  The  lands 
of  this  second  bay  are  high  towards  the  two  points,  , but  all 
those  which  form  the  contour  are  much  lower.  In  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  continent  we  see  the  same  long  chain  of  moun¬ 
tains  of  which  the  lands  of  the  promontory  seems  to  be  the 
extreme  point. 

On  the  same  day  in  the  afternoon,  we  were  off  the  isle 
which  closes  the  line  port  Western,  discovered  by  Bass, 
but  of  which  the  particular  geography  was  completed  by  our 
consort,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see. 

Here  finish  the  labours  of  the  English  navigators,  and  at 
this  same  point  began  our  long  exploration  of  Napoleon’s  Land. 

h  h2 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

Napoleon's  Land. 

\From  the  2 9lh  of  March  to  the  8th  of  May,  1802.] 

UNDER  the  name  of  the  south  coast  and  south-west 
coast  of  New-Holland,  is  generally  comprised  all  that  part 
of  this  continent  which  stretches  from  the  33d  to  the  39th 
south  latitude,  and  which  from  the  112°,  stretches  out  as  far 
to  the  east  as  the  144th  degree  of  east  longit  ude,  thus  forming 
an  immense  scarp  of  S00  or  900  leagues  in  length,  of  which 
the  two  extremities  are  connected,  the  one  with  Cape  Leu- 
win  to  the  west,  and  the  other  to  Wilson’s  promontory  to¬ 
wards  the  south. 

Of  this  large  space,  that  part  which  from  Cape  Leuwin 
to  the  isles  St.  Pierre  and  St.  Francis,  was  all  that  was  at  all 
known  at  the  time  of  our  departure  from  Europe.  Disco¬ 
vered  by  the  Dutch  in  the  year  1627,  it  had  been  visited  in 
our  days  by  Vancouver  and  Dentrecasteaux  ;  but  this  last 
navigator  not  having  gone  beyond  the  isles  St.  Pierre  and 
St.  Francis,  which  form  the  eastern  boundary  of  Nuyt’s 
Land,  and  the  English  not  having  carried  their  researches 
towards  the  jjouth  farther  than  Port  Western,  it  conse¬ 
quently  follows,  that  the  whole  of  the  coast  laying  between 
this  last  point  of  Nuyt’s  Land,  was  entirely  unknown  at  the 
time  we  arrived  at  these  shores  ;  and  as  the  point  in  question 
was  nothing  less  than  to  resolve  by  this  exploration  the  pro¬ 
blem  of  New  Holland  being  a  continent,  and  to  discover  if 
there  was  any  large  river  belonging  to  that  continent,  we 
every  one  felt  an  additional  degree  of  zeal  and  courage. 

On  the  30th  of  March,  at  day-break,  we  steered  towards 
the  shore,  which  we  soon  made.  A  large  cape  which 
was  called  Cape  Richelieu,  projects  out  a- head,  and  forms 
the  entrance  of  a  deep  bay,  which  we  named  Bay  Tal¬ 
leyrand.  On  the  eastern  coast  of  this  bay,  and  almost  at  the 
farther  part,  is  a  port,  of  which  every  winding  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  from  the  mast-head  :  we  described  it  by  the  name  of 
Debut  Port ;  but  having  afterwards  learned  that  it  had  been 
already  more  particularly  reconnoitred  by  the  English  brig 
the  Lady  Nelson,  and  that  at  that  time  it  was  named  Port 
Philip,  we  preserved  this  name  with  so  much  the  more  plea- 
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sure,  as  it  reminded  us  of  that  of  the  founder  of  a  colony  in 
which  we  received  such  generous  and  effective  assistance. 

At  three  o’clock  we  were  off  a  large  cape,  which  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  38°  42'  latitude,  and  141°  49' ;  this  we  named  Cape 
Sufirein.  The  lands  here  are  high,  but  rise  still  higher  as  we 
steer  towards  Cape  Marengo,  which  place  terminated  our 
survey  of  this  coast. 

On  the  3lst  we  stood  in  for  the  land  from  the  first  appear¬ 
ance  of  day-break.  The  sky  was  serene  and  clear,  the  sea 
smooth,  and  the  wind  favourable  :  so  many  advantages  gave 
us  opportunity  of  ranging  the  coast  verv  near,  and  thus  onr 
geographic  observations  were  made  with  the  utmost  pre¬ 
cision.  All  that  portion  of  land  which  from  Cape  Ma¬ 
rengo  stretches  along  the  western  shore  as  far  as  Cape  De- 
saix,  a  space  of  about  twelve  miles,  is  very  high,  and  Cape 
Desaix  itself  is  well  wooded  :  but  at  this  point  the  aspect  of 
New  Holland  changes  all  at  once,  to  a  steep  beach  almost 
perpendicular,  of  a  greyish  or  yellowish  hue,  without  any 
appearance  of  verdure  or  vegetation,  which  forming  a  num¬ 
ber  of  small  capes  and  little  creeks  of  no  great  depth,  de¬ 
scribes  in  the  distance  an  appearance  of  a  long  chain  of  regu¬ 
lar  fortifications,  or  rather  something  like  the  gigantic  wall 
which  separates  China  from  Tartary.  Cape  Yolney,  near 
which  we  were  about  noon,  is  remarkable  for  a  chain  of 
rocks  which  stretches  a  good  way  out.  Beyond  this  we  dis¬ 
covered  a  portion  of  land  which  seemed  detached  from  the 
main  land,  and  which  we  named  isle  Latraille,  in  honour  of 
the  worthy  and  learned  naturalist  of  that  name. 

As  we  continued  our  course  along  the  slfcre,  wc  came 
a-head  of  a  peak  of  a  conic  form,  to  which  we  gave  (he 
name  of  the  Peak  of  Reconnoissance,  and  the  nearest  cape 
we  called  Mount  Tabor  Cape. 

At  this  period  the  barometer  remained  at  from  28‘ 71  to 
28‘  8‘,  which  was  higher  than  we  had  observed  it  until  this 
time:  the  atmosphere  is  also  very  serene  and  clear.  The 
thermometer,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  varied  from  13°  to 
15°,  and  in  the  course  of ’.he  night  sunk  to  10°. 

A-head  of  Cape  Desaix,  in  the  Bay  Daubenlon,  and  at  a 
short  distance  to  the  west  of  Cape  Folard,  we  perceived 
smoke  in  difierent  directions — an  almost  certain  indication 
of  inhabitants  being  on  these  inhospitable  shores.  We  ob¬ 
served  several  kinds  of  thrushes,  goelands,  boobies,  and  puf¬ 
fins:  but,  with  the  exception  of  some  living  fish,  all  sea 
animals  seem  to  have  deserted  this  coast,  which  affords  them 
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no  shelter,  and  against  which  the  troubled  waves  beat  inces¬ 
santly.  Our  collections  were  therefore  confined  to  a  few 
kinds  of  new  and  singular  focus.  One  of  these,  which  I 
described  by  the  name  of  Fucus  pht/lophorus ,  seemed  to 
me  to  be  particularly  remarkable  for  the  curious  disposition 
ot  the  leaves  :  on  each  side  of  a  large  fiat  stalk  grow,  at 
equal  distances,  plain  pointed  leaves  ;  from  the  edges  of 
these  leaves  proceed  others  of  a  similar  shape,  and  each  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  separate  bulb  :  in  some  instances,  even  a  third 
rank  of  leaves  proceed  from  these  secondary  leaves.  I  could 
not  determine  the  precise  end  of  this  sort  of  generation, 
which  is  so  much  the  more  singular,  as  the  real  organs  of  the 
reproduction  of  the  plant,  the  globules,  common  to  most 
kinds  of  the  focus,  are  very  much  spread  in  this  species, 
and  grow  on  a  long  pedicle  at  the  base  of  the  mother-leaves. 

At  eight  in  the  morning,  on  the  1st  of  April,  we  disco¬ 
vered  a  small  isle,  which  we  named  Isle  Fourcroy.  This 
island  is  almost  quadrangular,  slightly  indented  on  the 
edges  of  the  shore:  it  is  low,  regularly  level,  of  a  sad  greyish 
colour,  sterile  like  the  sea  shore  of  the  continent ;  it  is  situ¬ 
ated  in  38°  26'  15"  south  latitude,  and  139°  52'  east  longi¬ 
tude.  A  remarkable  cape  appears  oft'  this  isle,  which  we 
named  Cape  Reaumur. 

About  noon  we  had  got  into  a  very  large  bay,  which  was 
called  Tourville  Bay.  VV e  soon  discovered  another  black¬ 
ish  island,  which,  like  the  former,  was  steep,  barren,  and 
low,  separated  by  a  small  space  from  two  islots  of  the  same 
description.  We  named  it  the  Dragon  Island,  because  of 
its  whimsical  form  ;  for  towards  one  of  the  points  it  is  shaped 
like  the  half-opened  mouth  of  an  enormous  reptile.  The 
waves  which  wash  its  shores,  and  the  islots  which  belong  to  it, 
abound  with  innumerable  unfledged  sea-fowl,  too  young  to 
make  use  of  their  wings:  these  animals  appear  for  the  space  of 
above  three  quarters  of  a  league,  as  if  heaped  one  upon  another. 
Their  prodigious  number,  the  deafening  and  confused  noise 
which  they  continually  make,  the  tender  solicitude  of  the 
parent  birds,  which  fly  in  thousands  over  the  heads  of  their 
young,  at  the  same  time  screaming  with  terror  at  the  sight 
of  our  vessel;  the  strange  appearance  of  the  islots  which 
serve  as  a  refuge  to  those  hordes  of  sea  birds  ;  all  together 
present  an  interesting  and  picturesque  scene. 

Cape  Montaigne  terminates  west  of  the  large  Bay  Tour¬ 
ville  :  beyond  this  appear  the  barren  shores  of  Cape  Du- 
quesne,  which  are  low  and  of  a  yellowish  colour;  but  now 
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the  darkness  made  our  farther  survey  Very  uncertain,  and 
therefore  vve  suspended  our  researches  when  we  came  in  sight 
of  this  cape. 

All  that  part  of  the  coast  which  we  had  just  reconnoitred, 
appeared  low  and  barren,  like  that  which  we  had  seen  on 
the  preceding  evening  ;  we  must,  however,  except  the  part 
which  lies  between  the  Dragon  Island  and  Cape  Duquesne, 
where  the  land  here  and  there  presents  a  few  stunted  shrubs 
and  trees. 

At  the  farther  part  of  the  Bay  Tourville,  we  again  ob¬ 
served  large  quantities  of  smoke. 

The  barometer  on  this  day  was  at  from  28‘  61  to  28'  7l, 
and  the  thermometer  gave  15°  as  the  mean  term  of  heat,  a 
temperature  similar  to  that  of  the  spring  in  our  own 
country. 

April  2. — Beyond  Cape  Duquesne  appears  the  great  Bay 
Descartes,  terminated  towards  the  west  by  another  cape, 
which,  from  the  name  of  the  immortal  author  of  the  Spirit 
of  Laws,  we  called  Cape  Montesquieu.  It  was  nine  o’clock 
in  the  morning  when  we  came  oft'  the  Bay  Descartes,  and  we 
began  to  enter  it,  when  we  were  becalmed,  and  compelled  to 
suspend  our  operations. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  since  we  had  made  the  land 
on  this  coast,  the  same  phenomenon  had  happened  every 
day  at  the  same  hour.  A  brisk  wind  from  the  N.  N.  E. 
and  varying  to  the  N.  E.  sprang  up  at  break  of  day,  and 
insensibly  abated  from  eight  to  nine,  and  from  nine  to  ten 
o’clock,  and  about  eleven  or  twelve  a  dead  caUn  succeeded. 
Soon  after,  the  wind  changed  from  the  east  to  the  south¬ 
east,  blowing  fresh,  and  thus  we  were  enabled  to  extend  our 
labours  and  researches.  Probably  it  may  be  attributed  in  a 
great  degree  to  the  breezes  from  the  east  and  by  south,  that 
every  attempt  made  to  reconnoitre  the  coast,  until  this  time, 
coming  from  the  north-west  to  the  south-east,  have  always 
been  in  vain. 

^  We  continued  our  course  the  instant,  the  calm  ceased. 
1  he  sea  broke  violently  against  the  white  sandy  downs  which 
form  the  beach.  Beyond  these  downs,  three  or  four  leagues 
up  the  country,  we  perceived  three  peaks,  the  largest  we 
named  Mount  St,  Bernard  :  it  has  some  resemblance  to  the 
I  able  Mountain.  A  neighbouring  cape  we  called  by  the 
same.  Cape  Mount  St.  Bernard. 

While  we  thus  pursued  our  discoveries,  as  we  imagined 
in  perfect  security,  vve  perceived  on  a  sudden  a  long  chain 
of  breakers,  which  we  escaped  by  observing  the  reflec: ion  of 
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the  sun  sparkling  on  their  surface.  We  were  so  near  that 
we  had  scarcely  lime  to  stand  eastward  on  the  larboard  tack, 
and  double  them  at  a  very  little  distance.  During  all  these 
manoeuvres  we  dared  not  heave  the  lead  for  fear  of  alarming 
the  seamen.  This  reef  was  in  fact  a  frightful  spectacle;  the 
breakers  extended  a  length  of  several  miles  off  the  coast, 
w  hich  was  of  a  yellowish  sterile  appearance.  These  rocks 
were  indented  like  (lie  teeth  of  a  saw,  and  were  scarcely  to 
be  distinguished  in  the  midst  of  the  foaming  waves  and  the 
eddies.  Towards  the  western  point  of  these  breakers,  which 
we  named  the  Carpenters,  are  tyvo  small  whitish  islots.  Cape 
Bon  fliers,  in  sight  of  which  we  ended  our  researches  on  the 
2d  of  April,  is  situated  some  miles  to  the  north-west.  Divers 
kinds  of  goelands  and  sterncs  were  the  only  animals  we  ob¬ 
served,  and  on  the  waves  we  perceived  several  Medusa?,  be¬ 
sides  a  large  sea-cow  which  swam  sleeping  on  the  surface. 
Towards  the  farther  end  of  the  B  *v  Descartes,  we  saw  the 
smoke  of  some  fires  rising  from  behind  the  downs  ;  but  in 
general  the  barren  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  coast  must 
drive  from  thence  all  the  human  race,  as  it  does  not  appear 
to  produce  sufficient  but  for  a  very  small  number. 

April  3d,  4 ih,  bill,  a>id bill.  —  From  Cape  Belidor  to  Cape 
Bou fliers,  ihe  coast  is  diversified  with  a  number  of  pleasant 
little  creeks  ;  it  then  sinks  farther  in,  to  form  the  Bay  D’Es- 
taing,  terminated  to  the  north-west  by  a  large  cape  which 
we  named  Cape  Bullion.  From  this  point  as  far  as  the  Bay 
llivoli,  in  a  space  of  above  forty  miles,  the  continent  has  no 
bay,  nor  any  kind  of  shelter  even  for  the  smallest, vessel* 
Exposed  on  every  side  to  the  impetuous  winds  from  the 
south-west,  and  beat  against  incessantly  by  the  waves  of  the 
immense  Southern  Ocean,  this  part  of  New  Holland  is  still 
morederrific  than  those  which  we  have  hitherto  described. 
An  immense  surf  broke  the  whole  length  of  this  shore,  mak¬ 
ing  a  dreadful  noise,  which  was  heard  even  in  tiie  time  of  a 
dead  calm.  On  several  points  where  we  approached  nearer 
the  coast,  we  observed  this  surf  foaming  under  the  surge  of 
the  waves :  the  most  hideous  sterility  is  seen  in  every 
direction,  and  there  is  not  the  least  appearance  of  there 
being  even  the  smallest  stream  of  fresh  water.  We  may 
judge  of  the  wretched  situation  of  navigators  who  are  so  un¬ 
fortunate  as  to  be  lost  on  these  frightful  shores. 

Such  however  had  nearly  been  our  fate  in  the  course  of 
the  day  on  the  6lh  of  April.  At  three  o’clock  in  the  after¬ 
noon,  at  a  moment  when  we  were  most  occupied  in  our  geo¬ 
graphic  labours,  we  were  close  to  a  shoal  of  rocks  so  level 
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with  the  surface  of  the  water,  that  we  could  not  perceive 
them,  till  the  instant  we  were  almost  a-ground. 

During  this  last  part  of  our  researches,  (that  is  to  say), 
from  the  3d  to  the  7th  of  April,  we  observed  some  sea-cows 
on  the  waves,  also  a  new  species  of  Beroe,  (  Beroe  dactylui- 
des ,  N.),  a  species  of  Salpa,  (Salpa  octcedra,  N.);  and 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  April,  the  sea  appeared  covered 
with  a  beautiful  species  of  portune,  which  v  is  particularly 
remarkable  for  the  rose-coloured  head,  and  the  bright  blue 
colour  of  the  eyes.  I  have  described  it  by  the  name  of  Por~ 
tumis  cyanophtalmus,  N. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea  on  the  surface,  was  at  the 
time  at  14°  of  Reaumur.  Independent  of  these  animals, 
on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  April,  we  saw  a  numerous  shoal 
of  dolphins  ;  and  on  the  same  day  we  met  a  shoal  of  scom- 
bres,  a  species  of  fish  of  the  mackerel  kind,  (Scomber  thyn - 
nus ,  Lacepede).  The  sea,  during  the  whole  of  the  night, 
was  extremely  phosphorescent;  the  sky  was  dark  and 
cloudy ;  and  the  barometer  was  only  at  28°  3'.  These  atmos¬ 
pheric  variations  seemed  to  correspond  with  the  changes  of 
the  wind,  which  was  at  that  time  N.Yvr.,  and  which  conse¬ 
quently  brought  with  it  the  fogs  from  the  Indian  sea.  At 
the  farther  end  of  the  Bay  of  Rivoli,  we  observed  the  smoke 
of  some  fires  on  the  coast. 

1th  of  April. — This  bay  appears  in  form  of  a  large  oval, 
which  goes  eight  or  ten  miles  into  the  land,  and  is  termi¬ 
nated  to  the  south  by  Cape  Laimes,  to  the  north'  by  Cape 
Jaffa:  near  this  last  point  is  a  large  chain  of  reefs,  which 
much  contracts  the  entrance.  About  50  miles  from  Cape 
Jaffa,  is  another  bay,  the  mouth  of  which  is  from  six  to 
seven  leagues  in  extent,  and  goes  still  more  into  the  lands; 
we  named  this  bay,  Lacepede.  Cape  Bernouilli,  which 
forms  the  eastern  point,  has  a  very  dangerous  reef  runs  out 
a-head,  which,  as  we  approached,  brought  us  into  a  depth 
of  but  six  fathoms,  rocky  bottom  ;  it  was  not  without  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  doubled  this  reef.  To  describe  the  particular 
constitution  of  this  new  part  of  New  Holland,  we  must,  if 
it  is  possible,  increase  the  inhospitable  appearance  of  mono¬ 
tony  and  sterility,  which  is  so  general  on  these  shores.  The 
human  race  seemed,  nevertheless,  numerous  on  this  coast; 
if  we  might  judge  from  the  numberless  fires  which  we  saw  at 
the  farther  end  of  Lacepede  Bay.  Innumerable  flights  of  cor¬ 
morants,  the  inhabitants  of  some  islolsnear  Cape  Bernouilli  , 
appear  to  be  the  exclusive  possessors  of  these  terrific  rocks. 

On  the  8th  of  April  at  noon,  we  reckoned  ourselves  to  be 
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in  36°  r  10"  south  latitude,  and  137°  T  40"  longitude.  We 
had  now  reconnoitred  a  length  of  coast  of  944  miles,  mea¬ 
suring  all  the  bendings  of  the  shore,  from  Wilson’s  promon¬ 
tory  to  the  point  where  we  now  were.  Soon  after  this  hour, 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  Cape  Villars,  we  perceived 
towards  the  bounds  of  the  horizon,  a  shoal  of  dolphins,  of 
such  a  great  length,  that  at  first,  we  thought  them  to  be  an 
immense  chain  of  reefs  ;  but  their  swift  progress  soon  con¬ 
vinced  us  of our  error,  and  we  then  began  to  think  of  making 
war  on  them,  while  the  poor  animals  seemed  inclined  to 
assist  our  wishes;  several  detachments,  like  an  advanced 
guard,  preceded  the  principal  body;  these  doubled  our 
ship  very  near:  the  quickness  of  their  evolutions,  the  bold¬ 
ness  of  their  leaps,  engaged  our  attention  so  much  the  more, 
as  we  had  never  before  seen  such  an  amazing  number  of  these 
large  fish  at  one  time.  It  appeared  difficult  to  us  to 
imagine  how  these  thousands  of  dolphins  could  find  suffi¬ 
cient  food  in  sj'as  which  seemed  not  at  all  to  abound  in  fish 
of  a  smaller  eize,  or  how  they  could  play  and  sport  without 
dashing  onefmother  to  pieces,  from  being  so  astonishingly 
crowded  together.  In  a  few  minutes  we  killed  nine  immense 
large  ones  with  our  harpoons,  and  such  a  quantity  of  fish, 
seemed  to  us  like  a  gift  from  Heaven  ;  for  at  this  lime  the 
scurvy  had  begun  the  most  terrible  ravages  among  us,  and 
the  salt  provisions,  which  had  become  almost  putrid,  and 
to  which  we  had  been  reduced  for  several  months,  increased 
th  is  dreadful  distemper  every  day  more  and  more. 

We  had  but  just  finished  our  fishing,  when  signal  was 
made  at  the  mast-head,  of  a  sail  being  in  sight.  At  first, 
every  one  thought  it  was  the  Naturalist,  and  our  joy  was 
general  :  but  as  wre  came  nearer  the  ship,  we  soon  perceived, 
that,  it  was  not  our  consort.  As  she  made  for  ns  with  all 
sail  set,  she  was  presently  under  our  stern,  when  she  hoisted 
the  English  flag,  and  wc  at  the  same  time  hoisted  French 
colours,  and  lay  to,  in  imitation  of  their  example  ;  the 
English  captain  now  hailed  us,  and  asked  if  we  were  not 
one  of  the  two  ships  which  had  sailed  from  France  to 
make  discoveries  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere?  On  our 
answering  in  the  affirmative,  he  hoisted  out  a  boat  and  came 
on  board  us ;  we  now  found  that  lie  was  captain  Flinders, 
the  same  who  had  already  made  the  circumnavigation  of 
Diemen’s  Land  :  that  the  name  of  his  ship  was  the  Investi¬ 
gator  ;  and  that  it  was  then  eight  months  since  he  had  sailed 
from  Europe,  with  the  intention  of  reconnoitring  the  whole 
coast  of  New  Holland  and  the  archipelagos  in  the  South 
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Scrs  t  lie  had  been  for  the  last  three  months  off  the  coast  of 
Nuyt’s  Land;  and  having  been  prevented  by  contrary 
winds,  he  had  notbeen  able  to  get  at  the  back  of  the  Isles 
St.  Francis  and  St.  Pierre,  as  'he  had  intended.  We  also 
understood,  that  at  the  time  of  his  departure  from  England, 
lie  had  another  ship  with  him,  from  which  he  had  been 
separated  by  a  storm,  and  that  a  few  days  preceding,  he  had 
been  attacked  by  the  same  squall  of  wind  from  the  equinox, 
which  had  driven  us  into  imminent  danger  in  the  strait  of 
Bass,  and  had  lost  his  long-boat,  with  eight  of  his  best 
seamen  and  his  first  officer.  This  singular  coincidence  in 
misfortune,  may  serve  as  a  proof  oi  the  perils  always 
attendant  on  expeditions  of  this  sort. 

In  giving  us  all  these  particulars ,  captain  Flinders  shewed 
great  reserve  on  the  subject  ot  his  particular  operations  , 
weonly  learnt  from  some  of  his  seamen,  that  he  suffered  much 
from  those  winds  from  the  south,  which  had  been  so  favourable 
to  us ;  we  now  knew  properly  how  to  appreciate  the  excellent 
instructions  we  ourselves  had  received.  After  conversing 
with  us  above  an  hour,  captain  Flinders  returned  on  board 
his  own  ship,  promising  to  come  on  board  us  again  on  the 
morrowr ,  and  bring  us  a  particular  chart  of  the  ivuvei  Dal* 
rymple,  which  had  lately  been  published  in  England. 

On  the  9th  of  April  captain  Flinders  returned  according  to 
his  promise,  and  brought  with  him  the  chart,  and  soon 
after  we  parted,  to  continue  our  geographic  researches. 

We  now  came  to  a  part  of  Napoleon’s  Land,  where  the 
constitution  of  the  soil,  hitherto  so  simple,  was  so  compli¬ 
cated,  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  detail  the  par¬ 
ticulars,  however  interesting  they  may  be;  it  is  therefore 
by  the  more  prominent  features  that  we  must  describe  the 
new  subjects  which  will  here  be  presented  to  our  view. 
Beyond  a  bay  of  about  ten  miles  in  width  at  the  mouth, 
and  which  was  called  Bay  Moll ien,  we  first  discovered  the 
peninsula  Fleurieu,  which  is  15  or  16  leagues  in  length, 
formed  of  very  high  lauds  and  elevations  ot  mountains, 
which  all  proclaim  that  they  are  of  a  granitic  nature. 

To  the  west  of  this  peninsula  appears  a  gulph,  which 
goes  above  100  miles  up  into  the  interior  of  the  lands,  and 
which,  in  honour  of  our  august  empress,  we  named  Gulf 
•Josephine;  a-head  of  this  gulf,  and  almost  across  the 
mouth  of  it,  is  the  Isle  Deeres,  of  210  miles  circumference, 
separated  by  the  strait  of  Colbert  from  the  peninsula  Fleu¬ 
rieu  on  the  east,  and  by  the  strait  of  Laccpede  on  the  west ; 
from  a  second  peninsula  of  120  miles  in  length,  which  we 
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named  the  peninsula  Cambaceres  :  the  archipelago  Vauban, 
composed  of  eight  small  islands,  is  situated  near  the  western 
point  of  this  peninsula.  Beyond  Cape  Berth ier,  which 
terminates  to  the  west  the  peninsula  Cambaceres,  New  Hol¬ 
land  is  intersected  to  form  the  Gulf  Buonaparte,  which 
runs  across  this  continent  for  a  length  of  more  than  200 
miles,  and  its  shores  spread  over  an  extent  of  above  600 
rniies.  This  vast  gulf  appears  at  the  mouth  like  a  large  river, 
and  insensibly  becomes  narrower  towards  the  end.  On  the 
western  shore  of  this  gulf  and  near  the  entrance,  is  the  port 
Champagny,  one  of  the  finest  and  safest  harbours  of  all 
New  Holland:  the  bottom  is  in  every  part  good;  the 
soundings  even  close  in  shore,  are  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms  ; 
and  the  extent  of  this  port  is  so  large,  that  there  is  sufficient 
room  for  very  numerous  fleets.  Off  the  mouth  of  it  is  the 
Isle  Lagrange,  which  is  about  four  or  five  leagues  in  cir¬ 
cumference,  and  which,  situated  exactly  opposite  the  middle 
of  the  gulf,  leaves  on  each  side  a  passage  of  two  or  three 
miles  in  width,  in  which  it  is  both  easy  and  safe  to  work  to 
windward.  Finally,  as  if  nature  particularly  favoured  the 
port  Champagny,  the  general  appearance  of  sterility  is  here 
no  longer  to  be  seen,  but  the  lands  are  high  and  clothed  with 
thick  forests.  It  is  nevertheless  true,  that  we  could  not  dis¬ 
cover  any  fresh  water,  but  the  strength  and  healthy  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  vegetation,  and  the  height  of  the  lands, 
strongly  indicates  that  there  must  be  some  streams,  or  at 
least,  some  considerable  springs.  On  this  most  favoured 
part  of  Napoleon’s  Land,  there  doubtless  exists  numerous 
tribes  of  inhabitants,  for  the  whole  coast  appears  as  if 
covered  by  the  fires.  So  many  superior  advantages  belong¬ 
ing  particularly  to  the  port  Champagny,  insures  it  a  very 
great  degree  of  importance,  and  we  may  without  hesitation 
assert,  that  of  all  the  points  of  this  land,  this  is  the  most 
proper  for  the  establishment  of  a  European  colony. 

Off  this  port  is  situated  the  archipelago  of  Lcoben,  con¬ 
sisting  of  eight  small  islands,  of  which,  the  largest  is  very 
long  and  narrow.  Another  archipelago  occupying  the 
middle  of  the  mouth  of  the  gulf,  we  named  Berthier’s  Archi¬ 
pelago.  The  principal  isle  of  this  last  group,  has  the  form 
of  a  large  hook.  Besides  all  these  islands,  there  are  above 
twenty  others,  disseminated  about  the  environs  of  the  western 
part  of  the  gulf  and  at  the  entrance;  we  gave  to  each  of 
these  one  or  otherof  the  honourable  titles,  which  our  country 
lias  been  pleased  to  bestow  as  the  reward  of  merit. 

Not  far  from  the  gulf  Buonaparte,  New  Holland  forms 
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a  large  cape,  which  we  named  Cape  Brune,  then  goes  back 
for  a  space  of  CO  miles,  and  again  advances  as  far  as  Cape 
Correa.  Near  this  point  is  situated  the  group  of  the  Jerome 
isles,  which  are  nine  in  number;  the  largest  of  them  we 
called  Isle  Andreossy ;  it  is  not  less  than  twelve  or  thirteen 
miles  in  length.  Farther  on  is  the  Bay  Lemonnier,  pro¬ 
tected  by  a  chain  of  dangerous  rocks.  Then  passing  the 
small  Cuvier  Isles,  we  came  off  the  Bay  Louis,  which 
developes  a  coast  of  more  than  50  miles  :  in  this  large  space 
we  observed  many  of  the  fires  of  tl’.e  natives. 

At  this  last  point  of  Napoleon’s  Land,  the  isles  appear 
very  numerous,  and  first,  the  archipelago  St.  Francois  pre¬ 
sents  its  thirteen  or  fourteen  barren  islands,  which  lay  at 
the  distance  of  about  25  miles  from  the  continent.  A  short 
distance  N.  E.  of  this  group,  are  the  Isles  St.  Pierre,  these 
are  three  in  number,  and  the  soil  and  appearance  very 
similar  to  the  preceding.  Still  farther,  and  very  near  the 
continent,  are  situated  the  Isles  Josephine,  among  numerous 
shoals  and  breakers.  The  Rambarde,  a  frightful  chain  of 
reefs,  occupies  almost  all  the  space  which  separates  these 
isles  from  those  of  the  archipelago  St.  Pierre,  leaving  how¬ 
ever  a  good  passage  between  them  and  the  southern  extre¬ 
mity. 

To  the  west  of  the  group  Josephine,  are  the  Geography 
Isles,  forming  a  small  group  of  four  isles  among  several 
islots.  Twenty  miles  farther  to  the  N.VvL,  we  discover  the 
three  small  islands,  Jcan-Bart:  from  this  last  point,  to  reach 
the  isles  La  Bourdonnais,  it  is  necessary  to  steer  near  50 
miles  to  the  west;  and  from  thence,  as  far  as  the  group  of 
the  Isles  of  Montenotte,  to  bear  away  near  40  miles  tow  ards 
the  S.  S.W. 

I  f  we  reckon  with  these  last  islands,  all  those  which  from 
Wilson’s  promontory  are  spread  abroad  on  Napoleon’s 
Land,  there  are  more  than  160:  but  all  these  isles  are  low, 
barren,  and  of  a  sombre  hue:  most  of  them  do  not  produce 
a  tree  or  even  a  shrub ;  the  lichens  alone,  seem  to  creep 
over  the  surface  of  the  ground.  On  the  largest,  and  also  on 
that  which  has  not  quite  so  sterile  an  appearance,  the  Isle 
Deeres,  for  example,  which  is  not  more  than  70  leagues  in 
circumference,  and  on  which  in  the  interior,  arc  such  lar^e 
forests,  w  e  could  scarcely  discover  or  obtain,  even  by  dig¬ 
ging  into  the  sandy  earth,  and  collecting  with  care  all 
the  water  which  issued  front  the  rocks,  enough  of  this  pre¬ 
cious  element  to  fill  a  few'  casks;  and  all  the  other  isles  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  totally  without  any  fresh  water  of  any  kind.  .  . 
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Can  \re  therefore  he  surprised,  that  there  did  not  appear  to 
be  any  inhabitants  on  these  islands,  or  that  we  found  no 
trace  of  the  human  species  on  these  numerous  archipelagoes 
so  near  the  continent  ?  But  let  us  return  to  the  continent 
itself,  which  we  have  forsaken  awhile,  to  take  notice  first  of 
the  adjacent  isles. 

The  reader  will  doubtless  recollect,  that  one  of  the 
objects  more  particularly  recommended  in  our  instructions, 
was,  to  penetrate  to  the  back  of  the  Isles  St.  Pierre  and  St. 
Francois,  and  to  reconnoitre  very  particularly  all  that  part 
of  the  continent  which  was  partly  concealed  behind  this 
archipelago.  On  this  point  was  supposed  to  be  a  strait, 
which  intersecting  New  Holland  into  two  large  islands, 
would  open  into  the  end  of  the  Gulf  of  Carpentaria.  On 
this  point  also,  the  best  informed  naturalists,  not  supposing 
it  at  all  probable  that  so  large  a  continent  should  be  entirely  - 
without  any  rivers,  have  placed  the  mouth  of  such  as  they 
thought  must  be  somewhere  in  New  Holland  ;  and  this 
hypothesis  is  authorized,  we  must  allow,  by  the  immense 
gulf  which  is  situated  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  this  vast  conti¬ 
nent.  Unfortunately  this  ingenious  supposition  has  not 
been  confirmed  by  experience,  for  th  re  are  really  no  rivers 
at  the  back  of  the  Isles  St.  Pierre  or  indeed  St.  Francois,  or 
any  other  part  of  Napoleon’s  Land. 

In  fact,  beyond  the  Cape  Lavoisier,  which  forms  the 
N.  W.  point  of  the  great  Bay  Louis,  which  we  have  already 
mentioned  the  coast  behind  these  two  archipelagos,  is 
indented  into  a  number  of  inconsiderable  bays,  and  then 
inclines  towards  the  Isles  Josephine,  forming  with  them 
a  large  bay,  which  we  shall  describe  more  particularly  here- 
afterf  and  which  we  named  Bay  Murat.  From  thence  as 
far  as  the  Cape  of  Adieux,  where. we  terminated  our  survey  of 
this  coast,  and  which  is  situated  in  32°  19'  south  latitude, 
and  128°  42'  longitude,  the  shore  of  the  continent,  again 
displays  a  number  of  small  and  inconsiderable  bays,  without 
any  appearance  of  a  strait,  or  even  a  river.  All  this  last 
part  of  New  Iiollaud,  although  of  a  somewhat  more  varied 
aspect  than  the  rest  of  Napoleon’s  Land,  appears  quite  as 
sterile,  and  whatever  part  of  it  we  visited  on  shore,  had  but 
too  much  conformity  -to  this  general  appearance. 

Sterilis  profundi  squalet  soli, 

Et.  foeda  tellus  torpet  seterno  situ. 

Seneca,  in  Here.  fin. 

I  have  thus  given  a  hasty  sketch  o>  the  geneial  appearance 
of  Napoleon’s  Xand.  How  many  dangers  and  arduous  labours 
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did  we  endure  in  the  research  of  these  particulars!  At  two 
different  seasons  we  visited  these  dangerous  shores:  hurri¬ 
canes  and  storms,  shoals  and  breakers,  threatened  us  per¬ 
petually  with  destruction,  and  from  which  we  several  times 
very  narrowly  escaped.  Twice  with  the  Geographer,  we 
attempted  to  penetrate  to  the  farther  part  of  the  Gulf  Buo¬ 
naparte,  and  twice  we  there  had  nearly  perished.  The 
Casuarina,  however,  reconnoitred  the  whole  of  this  <>-ulf 
eight  months  after  this  period. 

The  13th  of  April  was  particularly  marked  bv  extreme 
danger:  attacked  by  dreadful  squalls  of  wind,  we  were 
obliged,  through  the  whole  of  the  night,  to  beat  to  wind¬ 
ward  in  the  east  gulf,  having  several  times  not  more  than  a 
few  feet  water,  and  drawing  six  or  seven  knots. 

The  night  of  the  19th  of  April  was  still  more  dreadful. 
At  that  time  we  were  in  the  Gulf  Buonaparte:  impetuous 
winds  from  the  W.S.W.,  blew  with  terrible  violence  ;  the 
sky  was  covered  with  thick  black  clouds;  torrents  of  cold 
rain,  like  melted  snow,  fell,  accompanied  by  flashes  of  terrific 
lightning  ;  the  ground  swells  were  so  violent  and  so  sudden 
that  we  were  obliged  to  tack  continually  till  day  appeared.’ 
And  happy  were  we,  that  we  had  been  able,  by  dint  of  inces¬ 
sant  labour  and  exertion,  to  escape  the  numerous  perils  of 
that  dreadful -night! 

These  dangers,  however,  were  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  shocking  ravages  which  the  scurvy  spread  among  our 
people.  Several  of  our  men  had  already  been  committed  to 
tfie  deep  :  already  more  than  the  half  of  our  seamen  were 
incapable  of  service:  only  two  of  our  helmsmen  were  able 
to  get  on  deck.  The  daily  increase  of  this  epidemic,  was 
alarming  to  an  extreme  degree.  And  in  fact,  how  should  it 
be  otherwise?  Three  quarters  of  a  bottle  of  stinking  water 
was  our  daily  allowance:  for  more  than  a  year  we  had  not 
tasted  wine;  we  had  not  even  a  single  drop  of  brandy  ;  for 
those  liquors,  so  indispensable  to  European  seamen, ’and 
particularly  in  such  voyages  as  ours,  was  substituted  three 
sixths  of  a  bottle  of  a  bad  sort  of  rum,  which  is  made  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  and  which  is  there  only  used  by  the  black 
slaves.  The  biscuit  served  out  to  us  was  full  ol  insects  •  all 
our  salt  provisions  were  putrid  and  rotlen ;  and  both ’the 
smell  and  taste  were  so  offensive,  that  the  almost  famished 
seamen,  sometimes  preferred  suffering  all  the  extremities  of 
want  itself,  to  eating  these  unwholesome  provisions,  and 
even  in  presence  of  the  commander,  they  often  threw  their 
adortauce  into  the  sea.  .  .  .Besides,  there  were  no  comlorts 
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of  any  kind  for  the  sick ;  none  of  tlie  necessaries  allowed  by 
authority  :  none  of  those  consoling  attentions  from  the  su¬ 
perior,  which  are  so  grateful  to  the  feelings  oi  all  men,  and 
which  are  certainly  great  alleviations  in  times  of  such  pain¬ 
ful  and  afflicting  privations,  these  comforts  were  totally  un¬ 
known.  The  officers  and  naturalists,  strictly  reduced  to  the 
same  allowance  as  the  seamen,  suffered  with  them  the  same 
afflictions  of  body  and  mind. 

Such  was  the  melancholy  state  of  our  ship,  when  in  the 
morning  of  the  30th  of  April,  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Isles 
St.  Pierre  and  St.  Francois  ;  eager  to  get  at  the  back  of  these 
islands,  and  at  length  resolve  the  grand  question,  whether 
New  Holland  was  really  an  entire  continent,  or  whether 
there  was  behind  these  islands  any  river  that  intersected  it  ? 
but  our  attempts  for  eight  days  successively  were  in  vain  ; 
the  hurricanes,  calms,  and  currents,  alternately  drove  us 
from  these  shores  ;  and  our  crew  being  iu  so  exhausted  a 
state,  could  only  make  ineffectual  attempts.  We  were 
therefore  compelled  to  defer  this  important  discovery  to  a 
future  time,  and  endeavour  to  make  the  nearest  place  to 
refresh.  In  the  following  chapter,  we  shall  see  how  im¬ 
mediate  the  necessity  was  for  this  determination. 

Thus  terminated  our  first  survey  of  Napoleon’s  Land.  In 
the  course  of  43  days,  we  had  reconnoitred  above  a  thousand 
leagues  of  coast;  including  in  this  general  calculation,  all 
the  isles  and  the  numerous  bays  which  we  successively  had 
coasted,  from  Wilson’s  promontory  to  the  south,  to  Cape 
\dieux  to  the  N.W.  But  several  points  of  this  immense 
space  had  certainly  escaped  us  :  the  geography  of  the  Isles 
Deeres  was  notcompleted  :  we  had  not  reached  the  ends  of  the 
tw  o  gulfs  :  the  port  Champagny  had  not  been  explored,  and 
the  question  of  the  entireness  of  the  continent,  w  hich  was  an 
essential  object  of  our  mission,  was  still  undecided.  A  second 
cruize  to  Napoleon’s  Land  was  therefore  indispensable,  and 
this  consideration  ought  to  have  made  our  commander  bend 
his  course  to  the  south,  that  we  might  winter  in  Port 
Jackson. 
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CHAP.  XVII. 

Return  to  Diemen's  Land — Slay  in  the  Bay  Adventure — • 
Arrival  at  Port  Jackson. 

[From  the  8 tb  of  May ,  to  the  20 tb  June,  1802.] 

THE  winter  bad  now  set  in  in  these  southern  latitudes ; 
the  frequency  of  the  storms  and  squalls  of  wind,  the  rough¬ 
ness  of  the  sea,  had  convinced  us  of  this  truth,  during  the 
latter  part  of  our  stay  on  Napoleon’s  Land  :  these  impe¬ 
rious  circumstances  concurred  with  the  epidemic  that  reigned 
on  board,  to  make  the  want  of  rest  the  more  urgent,  it 
therefore  appeared  natural  to  steer  the  nearest  way  for  Port 
Jackson,  and  consequently  to  cross  the  Strait  of  Hass,  to 
get  into  the  great  Southern  Ocean  :  our  commander,  however, 
was  of  a  different  opinion,  and  without  any  kind  of  appa¬ 
rent  reason,  gave  orders  to  steer  to  the  southern  extremity  of 
Diemen’s  Land.  So  extraordinary  a  resolution,  spread  a 
general  consternation  among  us,  and  the  melancholy  pre¬ 
sentiments  which  it  inspired,  were  sooiwjustified  by  successive 
misfortunes. 

On  the  9th  of  May,  a  brisk  wind  from  theN.N.  E., 
carried  us  a  good  way  to  the  south  :  during  the  whole  of 
the  night  on  the  9th,  the  horizon  appeared  all  on  fire,  the 
flashes  of  lightning  followed  each  other  in  such  quick  suc¬ 
cession  ;  and  we  had  also  very  heavy  rain. 

From  the  10th  to  the  15tb,  the  weather  was  dreadful; 
the  sky,  always  loaded  with  heavy  clouds,  incessantly  pour¬ 
ed  down  torrents  of  cold  rain ;  the  winds  blew  in  squalls, 
and  with  great  violence:  a  thick  and  penetrating  fog  dark¬ 
ened  the  atmosphere,  and  almost  choaked  our  men.  Our 
unhappy  scorbutic  crew  were  covered  with  ulcers  and 
putrid  sores;  every  day  increased  the  number  of  the  sick, 
those  appointed  to  attend  them,  were  themselves  affected  by 
the  same  cruel  distemper,  and  our  doctor  himself,  M.  1’Ha- 
ridon,  was  ill. 

We  now  saw  a  number  of  albatrosses,  the  perpetual  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  South  Seas,  and  the  thermometer  had  already 
sunk  to  8°.  This  quick  change  of  the  atmosphere  compelled 
us  to  take  to  our  winter  clothing,  and  our  sick  companions 
painfully  experienced  this  alteration  of  the  temperature 
of  the  air. 

fkron.]  fck 
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On  the  19fb,  in  tbe  morning,  we  discovered  Diemen’s 
Land  ;  at  noon  we  saw  tbe  Mewstone  Rock  ;  at  four  o’clock 
in  the  afternoon,  we  were  off  tbe  Isles  of  Swilly;  and  we 
hoped,  before  night,  to  be  in  the  channel  Bentrecasteaux; 
but  the  winds  deceived. us  :  we  lay-to  under  the  Isle  Bruny. 

On  tbe  20th  in  the' morning',' we  found  ourselves  very  near 
tbe  land,  but  we  could  hardly  distinguish  it  through  tbe 
thick  fog,  with  which  it  was  covered  ;  at  nine  o’clock  we 
discovered  the  entrance  of  tbe  Bay  of  Adventure,  and  the 
lofty  reddish  columns  of  the  Fluted  Cape  risen  (if  1  may  be 
allowed  the  expression),  from  the  depth  of  a  stormy  sea; 
these  columns  appear  four  or  five  hundred  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  water,  like  an  enormous  causeway  of  basaltic 
prisms,  against  which,  the  tumultuous  waves  driven  hither, 
from  the  frozen  ocean  of  the  pole,  by  the  south  wind,  break 
with  great  noise  and  violence.  This  basaltic  constitution, 
which  we  have  before  had  occasion  to  remark  on  the  Isle 
Tasman,  and  on  some  other  points  of  Diemen’s  Land,  or 
the  adjacent  islands,  is  so  much  the  more  extraordinary,  as 
there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  volcanic  substances,  even  in 
those  very  places  where  this  constitution  was  observed. 

A -head  of  the  Fluted  Cape,  projects  the  Isle  of  the  Pen¬ 
guins,  a  barren  rock;  thus  named  by  Furneaux,  from  a 
species  of  Aptenodytes  minor ,  which  this  navigator  dis¬ 
covered  here,  and  which  he  mistook  for  a  penguin.  This 
mistake,  though  of  but  little  consequence  in  geographic 
nomenclature,  is,  nevertheless,  an  error  to  be  remarked,  as 
it  is  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  natural  history  .  It  is, 
in  fact  certain,  that  all  the  species  of  the  penguin  genus, 
are  confined  to  the  cold  seas  of  tire  Northern  Hemisphere : 
while  on  the  contrary,  tbe  Aptenodytes  minor,  are  found 
near  the  still  colder  waters  of  the  Antarctic  Hemisphere. 

After  passing  the  Isle  of  Penguins,  we  came  opposite  to 
the  anchorage,  in  the  Bay  of  Adventure.  Here  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  lands  changed  all  at  once  ;  t  he  Isle  Bruny  is  in 
this  part  formed  of  lofty  mountains,  and  the  valleys  extend 
to  the  sea  shore ;  numerous  streams  descend  from  the  moun¬ 
tains,  which  are  clothed  with  thick  forests  to  the  very  sum¬ 
mits,  while  the  coast  is  adorned  with  beautiful  trees  and 
shrubs,  that  are  evergreen.  The  stillness  of  the  waves  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  bay,  the  verdure  and  coolness  of  the 
adjacent  forests,  formed  a  delightful  contrast  with  the 
barren  aspect  and  sombre  hue  of  the  Fluted  Cape,  and  the 
noise  of  the  wave's,  which  W'ere  still  to  be  heard  in  the 
distance. 
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We  had  no  sooner  cast  anchor,  than  several  boats  were 
sent  for  wood  and  water,  and  to  carry  on  shore  those  of  our 
sick  who  could  bear  the  motion.  I  myself,  went  with  my 
friend  M.  Bernier,  and  we  spent  the  day  together,  in  ex¬ 
ploring  the  farther  end  of  the  bay. 

On  the  21st,  at  four  o’clock  in  the  morning,  I  again  went 
in  search  of  subjects  for  my  collection,  and  was  well  rewarded 
for  my  labour.  At  length,  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  our 
commander  gave  orders  to  set  sail :  so  exhausted  was  the 
state  of  our  crew,  that  we  were  above  four  hours  in  raising 
the  anchor.  As  soon  as  this  labour  was  ended,  we  steered 
our  course  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  bearing  away  towards  the  Isle 
Maria,  which  we  gained  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  But 
before  we  return  to  the  account  of  our  voyage,  1  shall  give 
a  few  particulars  on  the  subject  of  the  Bay  of  Adventure. 

The  Bay  of  Adventure  was  discovered  in  the  year  1770, 
by  captain  Furneaux,  who  named  it  after  the  ship  which  he 
commanded.  This  bay  is  connected  with  the  eastern  coast 
of  the  Isle  Bruny,  which  forms,  with  Diemen’s  Land,  the 
grand  channel  Dentrecasteaux;  the  isthmus  St.  Aignant, 
which  is  situated  N.  N.'E.  of  the  Fluted  Cape,  separates 
it  from  the  channel.  The  lands  of  the  isthmus  being  very 
low,  and  the  breadth  being  not  more  than  a  few  hundred 
paces,  it  seems  astonishing  that  the  discovery  of  this  chan¬ 
nel,  successively  escaped  both  Furneaux  and  captain  Cook, 
who,  a  long  time  before  admiral  Dentrecasteaux,  bad  made 
some  stay  in  the  Bay  Adventure:  the  latitude  is  40°  20'  S., 
and  the  longitude  145°  12'  E.  of  the  meridian  of  Paris. 
The  topographic  plan  of  this  bay,  drawn  by  the  ingenious 
French  artist,  M.  Beautemps-Beaupres,  is  particularly  to  be 
valued,  for  its  peculiar  correctness  in  every  particular. 

Of  all  the  particular  parts  of  Diemen’s  Land,  and  the  ad¬ 
jacent  isles,  that  which  we  are  now  describing  is  doubtless 
the  best  watered,  and  for  that  reason,  is  the  most  interesting 
to  navigators :  it  is  probably  the  only  part,  where  one  or 
more  vessels  could  be  supplied  with  fresh  water.  This  ad¬ 
vantage  appeared  to  rae,  to  depend  less  on  the  height  of  the 
mountains,  and  the  thickness  of  the  forests,  than  on  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  entirely  composed  of  granitic 
rock,  of  a  very  fine  grain,  and  a  bed  of  clayey  earth,  which 
itself,  laying  under  the  vegetative  land,  spreads  over  the 
whole  of  that  part  of  the  isle  where  we  then  were.  From 
this  disposition,  it  consequently  results,  that  the  rain-water 
and  the  dews,  and  the  still  more  abundant  water  of  the 
mists  and  the  clouds,  condensed  by  the  mountains,  not  being 
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able  to  sink  deep  into  the  soil,  are  thus  forced  to  run  on  the 
surface,  where  they  form  the  numerous  streams  I  before- 
mentioned,  besides  several  ponds  and  marshes,  large  enough 
to  support  several  sorts  of  fresh  water  fish,  which  are  found 
in  great  plenty. 

From  the  fewr  meteorological  experiments  that  I  was  able 
to  make  in  Adventure  Bay,  I  found  that  Reaumur’s  ther¬ 
mometer,  ashore  in  the  day-time,  varied  from  six  to  ten  de¬ 
grees  :  that  the  mean  height  of  the  barometer,  was  2&  lj  4 : 
while  the  hygrometer  fluctuated  from  92  to  97 ;  and  the  tem- 
peratureof  the  sea  at  its  surface,  was  very  little  different  from 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

After  what  1  have  said  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Diemen’s  Land,  it  will  be  perceived  that  those 
of  Isle  Bruny  belong  to  the  same  race  ;  and  they  occasion¬ 
ally  pass  from  one  isle  to  the  other.  It  is  probable,  that  at 
the  time  of  our  anchoring  in  Adventure  Bay,  they  were  all 
on  the  main  land  ;  for  we  could  not  discover  any  traces  of 
them  ashore.  The  reason  why  they  seldom  frequent  Isle 
Bruny,  I  attribute  to  the  scarcity  of  the  large  oysters,  tur¬ 
bots,  and  other  fish,  that  form  their  principal  food. 

On  doubling  Isle  Maria  to  the  south,  we  passed  in  the 
morning  of  the  §4tli  Geography  Strait,  Capes  Degerando, 
Tourville,  &c.  and  arrived  off  Cape  Lodi ;  where  we, were 
visited  by  tremendous  weather.  Every  day  produced  hur¬ 
ricanes  and  tempests  ;  and  so  thick  a  fog  surrounded  us, 
that  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  the  highest  mountains  of 
Diemen’s  Land.  It  likewise  often  thundered,  and  in  the 
morning  of  the  3d  of  J  une  we  had  a  storm  of  very  large 
hail ;  a  circumstance  the  more  singular,  as  neither  the  season 
nor  the  state  of  the  atmosphere  indicated  the  approach  of 
such  phenomena. 

The  number  of  our  sick  increased  every  hour;  and  every  day 
we  had  to  commit  some  of  our  unfortunate  companions  to  the 
deep :  while  from  the  diminution  of  our  numbers,  all  hands  were 
required  above  deck  to  manage  the  ship  ;  and  the  fatigues 
they  underwent,  exhausted  the  few  who  were  in  health.  At 
length,  there  were  only  six  who  were  able  to  keep  the  deck ; 
the  sick  below  made  the  vessel  re-echo  with  their  painful 
cries,  and  a  general  consternation  prevailed.  We  could 
now  no  longer  direct  the  ship  :  all  the  tackle  gave  way,  and 
we  had  not  hands  enough  to  repair  or  to  shift  the  sails. 
There  was  not  a  moment  to  lose,  and  we  saw  that  our 
commander  had  too  loDg  delayed  coming  to  anchor.  In 
short,  it  was  necessary  to  quit  these  stormy  seas  at  the 
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extremity  of  the  globe,  and  hasten  towards  Port  Jackson. 

Then,”  said  the  commander  in  his  journal,  and  the  fact 
was  too  fatally  evident ;  “  we  had  but  four  of  the  crew  ca¬ 
pable  of  doing  duty  on  deck,  including  a  midshipman.” 
it  may  be  guessed  from  this  slight  remark,  what  ravages 
had  been  made  amongst  us  by  the  scurvy !  indeed,  not  one 
of  us  was  free  from  it;  and  it  even  extended  to  the  domestic 
animals,  particularly  two  rabbits  and  a  monkey,  which  died 
of  this  disease.  Amidst  all  these  disasters,  our  second  physi¬ 
cian,  M.  Taillefer,  paid  the  kindest  attention  to  all  who  were 
in  want  of  his  assistance. 

Till  the  5th  of  June,  the  storm  had  not  entirely  ceased  ; 
but  as  we  made  much  way  to  the  northward,  its  violence 
gave  us  less  trouble.  During  the  night,  we  passed  the  south¬ 
ern  point  of  New  Holland,  which  is  called  by  Cook  the 
Ram  Head.  On  the  7th  died  our  purser,  Racine,  who  was 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  our  company. 

From  the  7th  to  the  15th  of  June,  the  stormv  weather 
was  incessant.  On  the  night  of  the  14th  we  had  much 
thunder  and  hail,  and  the  lightning  was  so  vivid  and  con¬ 
stant,  that  we  were  almost  blinded  with  its  refulgence.  At 
length,  on  the  17th,  the  man  at  the  mast-head^ung*  out, 
that  a  ship  was  in  sight  and  preparing  to  board  us,  and 
shortly  the  vessel  was  alongside  ;  when  the  captain  informed 
us,  that  he  had  only  been  two  days  from  Port  Jackson  on 
his  way  to  New  Zealand  to  catch  whales  ;  that  captain 
Flinders  had  been  some  time  in  that  harbour ;  that  the  Natu¬ 
ralist  had  been  at  anchor  there  several  days,  but  had  gone 
out  in  search  of  us;  that  the  long-boat  which  we  had 
been  obliged  to  abandon  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Diemen’s 
Land,  had  been  fallen  in  with  by  an  English  ship  from  Port 
Jackson,  and  that  its  whole  crew  were  safe  on  board  the  Na¬ 
turalist:  he  concluded  with  saying,  that  we  were  expected 
with  the  utmost  anxiety  in  the  colony,  where  the  orders  of 
the  English  government  had  been  received,  commandino-  the 
governor  to  shew  us  every  kind  of  attention,  and  adding 
that  we  should  be  sure  of  meeting  with  every  possible  ac¬ 
commodation.  He  also  apprised  us  that,  only  a  few  days 
before  he  sailed,  an  official  account  had  been  received  of 
the  conclusion  of  peace  between  England  and  France. 

N otwitlistanding  this  pleasing  intelligence,  we  were  obliged 
to  tack  for  many  days  off  Port  Jackson,  without  being 
able  to  enter  it,  on  account  of  the  debility  of  the  crew,  who 
were  unable  to  perform  the  necessary  manoeuvres.  Our  joy 
howevir,  became  incomprehensible,  when,  on  the  20th  we 
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perceived  a  large  English  sloop  coming  towards  us.  We 
soon  learned  from  the  commanding  officer,  that  for  three 
days  we  had  been  perceived  by  the  signal  posts  on  the 
coast,  and  that  the  governor  supposing  from  our  manoeu¬ 
vres,  that  we  were  in  great  distress,  had  sent  off  tile  sloop, 
with  a  pilot  and  the  necessary  number  of  hands  to  conduct 
us  into  the  harbour.  Full  of  gratitude  for  this  assistance, 
we  very  shortly  came  to  anchor. 

Thus  terminated  this  long  navigation,  one  of  the  most 
fatal  with  which  naval  histories  can  furnish ;  one  which 
had  deprived  us  of  nearly  the  whole  of  our  crew.  At 
this  critical  period,  nearly  all  our  scorbutic  patients  were 
so  ill,  that  it  wrnuld  have  required  several  days  to  convey 
half  of  them  on  shore  :  two  of  them  died  the  day  after  we 
anchored :  but  all  the  rest  recovered  so  rapidly,  as  to 
strike  us  with  astonishment ;  not  one  of  those  who  had 
been  landed  died,  and  in  a  few  days,  those  who  were  actu¬ 
ally  on  the  brink  of  the  grave,  recovered  their  healths  We 
were,  in  short,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  magical  effect  of  the 
country  and  the  vegetables  upon  a  disorder,  to  counter¬ 
act  which,  all  the  medicines  on  board  ship,  all  the  most 
active  operations,  and  energetic  attentions,  had  proved  fruit¬ 
less. 

Happily  the  means  of  preventing  these  disastrous  epide¬ 
mics  are  now  better  known;  for  natural  philosophy  and 
chemistry  have  afforded  great  aid  to  the  system  of  nautical 
medicine.  The  diseases,  however,  which  afflicted  us,  must 
afford  a  dreadful  lesson  to  future  navigators ;  in  fact,  they 
arose  from  no  other  cause,  than  the  contempt  of  our  com¬ 
mander  for  all  the  precautions  that  were  indispensable  to 
preserve  the  health  of  the  crew.  He  despised  the  liberal 
orders  cf  government  in  this  respect ;  he  disdained  all  the 
instructions  that  had  been  given  to  him  in  Europe  :  and  op¬ 
pressed  his  whole  company  with  the  most  horrible  privations. 
May  his  conduct  be  a  warning  to  his  successors,  and  save 
them  from  regret  and  remorse. 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 

Operations  of  the  Naturalist  in  Banks's  Strait — Isles 

Furneaux — Kent  Bay — Clarke's  and  Preservation  Isles 

— Cape  Portland — Isles  of  Swan  and  Waterhouse. 

[From  the  8th  to  the  19 th  of  March. 

THE  reader  will  doubtlessly  recollect  the  separat  ion  of 
the  Naturalist  and  the  Geographer,  on  the  eastern  coast  of 
Diemen’s  Land.  Before  we  give  the  details  of  our  residence 
at  Port  Jackson,  where  the  Naturalist  came  to  anchor  a  few 
days  before  our  arrival,  it  appears  necessary,  that  the  order 
of  occurrences  may  not  be  interrupted,  to  expose  first  the 
result  of  the  labours  of  the  philosophers,  during  this  last 
part  of  their  navigation.  Messrs.  Boulanger,  Freycinct,  and 
Bailey,  shall  be  the  principal  narrators'of  the  events  that 
happened. 

“  Notwithstanding  our  eagerness  to  follow  the  route  of 
the  Geographer,  we  could  not,  says  M.  Freycinet,  keep 
her  in  sight.  The  superior  sailing  of  that  vessel,  and  the 
multiplicity  of  tacks  she  made,  without  making  any  of  the 
usual  signals,  together  with  the  bad  weather  that  prevailed, 
sufficiently  account  for  our  separation. 

“  On  the  8th  of  March  we  made  towards  land,  in  the  hope 
of  discovering  the  Geographer.  At  four  in  the  afternoon 
a  sail  was  perceived  in  the  E.  S.  E.,  which  we  immediately 
took  for  our  consort,  but  on  coming  up,  we  discovered  her  to 
be  an  English  brig.  The  captain  informed  us,  that  she  was 
called  the  Endeavour,  and  that  she  had  been  a  fortnight  out 
from  Port  J ackson  to  Isle  Maria,  to  catch  Phocai.  This  brig 
had  beenbuilt  in  the  port  just  mentioned;  her  hull  was  made  of 
the  wood  of  the  Casuarina,  and  her  masts  of  the  Eucalyptus. 
W  e  gave  this  vessel  some  account  of  the  roads  to  which  she 
was  proceeding,  and  pointed  out  the  parts  where  the  sea-cows 
most  abounded. 

“  tOth,  early  in  the  morning,  we  observed  another 

sail,  which  we  discovered  to  be  making  towards  us,  and 
that  she  was  an  English  brig.  What  was  our  surprise  on  re¬ 
cognizing  the  long-boat  of  the  Geographer,  with  Messrs. 
Boulanger,  Maurouard,  and  the  eight  sailors  who  had  fol¬ 
lowed  them.  We  were  astonished  at  the  danger  they  had 
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escaped,  as  we  had  no  doubt  that  they  rejoined  their  ship 
on  the  6th  of  March.  We  learned  that  M.  Boulanger,  having 
in  vain  on  the  evening  of  the  6th  endea  voured  to  rejoin  the 
'Geographer,  M.  Maurouard  and  he  had  resolved  to  keep 
close  to  the  shore  ;  that  the  7th  had  been  occupied  by  them 
in  coasting  along  it,  and  continuing  their  geographical  ob¬ 
servations,  but  being  forced  to  pass  another  night  in  the 
open  air,  they  had  suffered  much  from  the  cold  and  rain, 
with  a  violent  breeze  from  the  S.W.  ‘  The  horror  of  our 
situation  atJ  this  period,  said  M.  Boulanger,  may  be  con¬ 
ceived  :  the  small  portion  of  provisions  and  water  which 
we  had  received  as  our  day’s  allowance  on  leaving  the  ship, 
was  exhausted,  and  we  were  sinking  under  fatigue,  from 
being  incapable  of  sleeping,  and  soaked  with  sea  water. 
On  the  8th  however,  we  caught  a  number  of  cormorants, 
and  had  the  happiness  to  discover  the  Isle  Maurouard, 
where  we  found  fresh  water,  and  passed  the  night.  On  the 
9th,  continued  M.  Boulanger,  we  proceeded  along  the  shore, 
till  we  came  in  sight  of  the  Furneaux  Isles,  when  we  fell  in 
with  an  English  brig,  the  Harrington,  commanded  by  cap¬ 
tain  Campbell.  This  generous  Englishman  received  us  in 
the  kindest  manner,  and  gave  us  every  assistance  :  be  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  abundance  of  provisions,  particularly  salt  beef 
and  potatoes  of  Port  Jackson,  and  the  biscuit  made  there; 
his  brig  had  been  built  in  the  colony,  and  had  come  to 
Banks’s  Strait,  to  load  with  seal’s  and  sea-cow  6kins,  col¬ 
lected  there  from  various  parts,  by  men  who  reside  for  this 
purpose  on  King’s  and  Furneaux  Isles.  Nevertheless,  cap¬ 
tain  Campbell  obligingly  offered  to  take  us  to  Port  Jackson, 
if  during  the  few  days  he  should  be  visiting  the  River  Dal- 
rymple  and  Port  Western,  we  should  not  discover  our  ships. 
If  this  should  not  happen,  he  proposed  to  land  us  on  the 
Furneaux  Isles,  and  take  us  up  on  his  return.  We,  how¬ 
ever,  declined  giving  up  the  search  for  our  ships,  on  which 
this  generous  captain  offered  to  furnish  us  with  tables  of  the 
setting  of  the„sun,  to  direct  us  in  our  route,  as  well  as  a 
supply  of  powder  and  ball,  for  shooting  fowl. 

“  On  the  10th  of  March  we  prepared  to  leave  captain 
Campbell,  to  cruise  before  Banks’s  Strait,  when  from  the 
mast-head  we  perceived  a  large  ship,  which  we  soon  dis¬ 
covered  to  be  the  Naturalist;  therefore  taking  leave  of  our 
host,  we  got  into  the  boat  and  made  for  the  French  ship, 
on  board  which  we  soon  arrived ;  happy  at  having  thus 
escaped  all  the  calamities  which  generally  happen  on  such 
separation.’ 
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The  account  of  M.  Boulanger  leaving  no  doubt  that  the 
Geographer  was  still  to  the  southward,  captain  Hamelin 
resolved  to  wait  for  her  in  Banks’s  Strait ;  in  consequence  of 
this  decision,  he  came  to  anchor  on  the  10th,  off  Swan 
Island,  and  on  the  11th,  Messrs.  Boulanger,  Freycinet,  and 
St.  Cricq,  were  dispatched  to  Cape  Portland,  to  determine 
its  position,  while  the  other  gentlemen  were  sent  to  Kent  Bay 
for  similar  purposes. 

Preservation  Isle  was  one  point  to  which  Mgssrs.  Faure 
and  Badly  were  sent.  This  isle,  says  the  last-mentioned 
gentleman,  from  its  situation  at  the  end  of  Kent  Bay,  which 
it  protects  from  the  westerly  winds,  is  surrounded  by  a  great 
number  of  rocks  and  islots,  which  form  the  retreat  of  an 
abundance  of  Phocre. .  The  island  itself,  is  nothing  but  a 
large  granitic  plain,  about  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  :  its  shores  are  every  where  intersected  by  sandy  creeks, 
at  the  mouths  of  which  are  rocky  breakers,  against  which 
the  sea  dashes  with  great  fury,  and  which  seem  to  have  been 
placed  there  by  nature,  expressly  to  prevent  the  entrance  of 
the  waves.  Most  of  these  rocks  form  breakers  only  a  few 
feet  under  water,  while  others  rise  a  little  above  the  surface. 

The  granitic  rock,  which  forms  the  whole  substance  of 
Preservation  Isle,  is  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  vege¬ 
table  mould,  merely  sufficient  to  produce  a  few  slight  shrubs 
and  thin  grass,  beneath  which  is  found  a  prodigious  num¬ 
ber  of  the  white  and  blue  Aptenodytes  minor  ;  these  birds 
have  their  nests  in  pairs,  and  build  them  in  burrows 
formed  by  the  roots  of  shrubs  and  a  kind  of  thick  grass. 
In  those  parts  where  the  grass  does  not  grow,  they  form  their 
nests  in  the  soil.  It  is  difficult  and  fatiguing  to  walk  on 
the  ground  where  these  nests  are  made,  because  it  is  so  hol¬ 
low,  that  the  feet  of  the  passenger  sink  at  almost  every  step, 
even  knee  deep  ;  during  the  day  these  birds  remain  squat, 
and  as  it  were,  benumbed  in  their  nests :  but  as  soon  as 
night  arrives,  they  rush  in  crowds  towards  the  shore  to 
search  for  fish  and  other  animals,  on  which  they  feed  ;  and 
from  these  excursions  they  do  not  return  till  break  of  day  ;  to 
keep'  their  nests  from  cold,  they  cover  them  with  dry  leaves 
and  feathers ;  in  these  nests  they  rear  their  young,  till  they 
are  strong  enough  to  walk  to  the  shore  and  feed  themselves. 

These  birds  are  not  very  bold,  and  only  defend  themselves 
by  making  a  few  blows  with  their  beaks,  at  those  who  at¬ 
tempt  to  take  them ;  they  appear  to  be  very  fond  of  heat, 
for,  during  the  night,  they  came  in  great  numbers  towards 
our  fires,  till  many  of  them  were  burned.  One  of  our  sailors 
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who  had  wrapt  himself  in  a  blanket,  was  so  assailed  by 
them,  that  he  could  not  close  his  eyes,  as  they  attempted 
with  the  utmost  obstinacy  to  get  under  his  covering  ;  and 
though  in  a  rage  he  wrung  the  necks  of  several,  yet  the  rest 
returned  incessantly  to  the  charge.  These  birds  have  a  very 
shrdl  cry,  similar  to  that  of  wild  ducks  ;  as  we  were  not 
here  in  their  time  of  laying,  we  could  not  procure  any  of 
their  eggs,  but  almost  all  their  nests  contained  in  each  two 
young  ones,  tolerably  fledged;  this  circumstance  seemed  to 
indicate,  that  every  covey  of  this  kind  of  bird  is  not  more 
numerous.  Their  flesh  has  a  very  disagreeable  taste,  and 
their  tat  is  a  kind  of  oil,  which  liquefies  on  applying  the 
slightest  heat,  but  which,  penetrating  the  whole  substance  of 
the  animal,  communicates  to  it  an  oily  taste  and  a  nauseous 
smell.  Roasted,  or  rather  broiled  on  live  coals,  these  birds 
have  a  taste  similar  to  red  herrings,  and  this  was  the  only 
wav  of  dressing  them,  which  rendered  them  eatable. 

The  north  eastern  coast  of  Preservation  Isle,  is  at  once 
the  most  healthy  and  the  best  sheltered.  The  southern  coast, 
on  the  contrary,  is  covered  with  breakers  and  shoals,  which 
render  it  inaccessible.  A  vast  quantity  of  the  wrecks  of  ships 
of  different  sizes,  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  isle,  prove 
the  frequency  of  storms,  and  their  deplorable  effects.  The 
shipwreck  of  the  Sydney,  a  vessel  belonging  to  the  colony 
of  Port  Jackson,  is  remaikable  from  the  following  circum¬ 
stances.  Of  the  whole  crew,  only  seventeen  men  were  saved. 
After  remaining  some  time  on  Preservation  Isle,  they  re¬ 
solved  to  get  to  the  continent  of  New  Holland,  and  return 
by  land  to  Port  Jkckson  ;  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Wil¬ 
son’s  Promontory,  whence  they  went  on  foot  to  the  English 
establishment,  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles. '  On  their 
way,  they  experienced  all  the  horrors  of  hunger  and  thirst, 
and  were  much  annoyed  by  the  hordes  of  savages  who  in¬ 
habit  those  inhospitable  shores,  with  whom  they  were 
obliged  to  have  many  battles.  From  these  terrible  obstacles, 
only  three  of  the  unfortunate  mariners  reached  the  end  of 
their  journey,  the  other  fourteen  having  perished  by  the 
fatigues  they  underwent,  or  been  killed  by  the  savages. 

We  soon  left  Isle  Preservation  for  Clark’s  Island,  and 
shortly  found  ourselves  at  the  mouth  of  Kent  Bay.  This 
bay  does  not  afford  the  advantages  which  might  be  expected 
from  its  position  and  size ;  in  fact,  a  sand  bank,  which  does 
not  contain  water  enough  to  float  a  canoe,  obstructs  the 
whole  of  the  eastern  parts,  and  occupies  nearly  one  half 
of  the  total  extent  of  the  bay  ;  while  on  the  western  side  are 
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rocks,  which  render  the  navigation  dangerous,  and  the 
anchorage  difficult.  This  is  not  the  case  with  a  small  har¬ 
bour  which  lies  between  Clark’s  and  Preservation  Isles  :  it 
is  safe  and  convenient,  being  about  three  miles  long,  by  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide,  and  having  from  six  to  fifteen  fathom 
of  water,  with  a  sandy  bottom. 

On  the  17th  of  March,  in  the  morning,  we  proceeded  to 
join  the  Naturalist,  at  the  anchorage  where  we  had  left  her ; 
but  this  ship  not  being  there,  and  the  thick  fog  not  allowing 
ns  to  remain  long  in  the  offing,  we  disembarked  on  Swan 
Island,  and  after  a  few  hours  rest,  we  sailed  to  Water- 
house,  the  place  of  our  rendezvous  with  the  Naturalist. 
This  part  of  Diemen’s  Land  is  inhabited  by  great  numbers 
of  small  animals,  similar  to  kangaroo  rats;  we  caught  one 
which  unfortunately  we  could  not  keep  :  we  also  saw  a  spe¬ 
cies  of  small  animal,  which  our  crew  did  not  fail  to  call 
rats,  though  it  was  evident  that  they  belonged  to  a  genus,  or 
order  quite  different.  They  had  long  and  silky  hair,  their 
colour  was  a  yellowish  grey,  and  they  were  so  little  timid, 
that  they  came  amongst  us  to  pick  up  the  remains  of  our 
meals  :  one  of  the  sailors  even  caught  one  in  his  hand  with¬ 
out  affrighing  it.  Waterhouse  Isle  is  frequented  by  a  great 
number  of  Phocae,  some  of  which  are  of  an  enormous  size: 
there  are  also  great  numbers  of  dead  whales,  which  are  cast 
ashore  by  the  waves. 

The  next  day  we  made  every  effort  to  discover  the  Natu¬ 
ralist,  but  without  avail:  our  uneasiness  therefore  became 
general ;  and  we  formed  the  most  melancholy  conjectures  of 
its  fate  and  our  own,  when  we  suddenly  discovered  that  ship 
tacking  off  Waterhouse.  We  immediately  made  sail,  and 
in  a  short  time  joined  our  companions ;  happy  in  having 
escaped  the  dangers  of  every  kind,  which  for  five  days  had 
surrounded  us. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


Operations  of  the  Naturalist  in  Bass's  Strait — North  part 
of  Diemen's  Land — D'alrymple  River — Wilson's  Pro¬ 
montory — Account  of  Port  J ackson — Description  of 
Sydney  Town ,  Paramatta ,  Sfc . 

[From  the  19*5  of  March  to  the  28/*  of  Junt ,  1802.] 

AS  the  Geographer  was  not  visible  in  Bass’s  Straits, 
and  as  every  thing  still  seemed  to  prove  that  she  must  be  to 
the  southward,  captain  Hamelin  resolved  to  go  in  search 
of  her.  He  therefore  sailed  on  the  21st  of  March, 
and  for  six  days  tacked  along  the  eastern  coast,  without 
discovering  the  least  trace  of  the  commander  :  but  all  at¬ 
tempts  at  a  junction  were  impossible,  for  the  Geographer  had 
begun  her  survey  of  Napoleon’s  Land. 

.  disappointed  in  his  researches,  but  retained  by  the  pre¬ 
cise  orders  of  his  chief,  captain  Hamelin,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  again  appeared  off  Waterhouse  ;  and  that  he  might  not 
make  a  useless  stay  in  Bass’s  Strait,  he  sent  Messrs.  Faure  and 
Freycinet  to  the  River  Dalrymple,  for  the  purposeof  ascertain¬ 
ing  the  correctness  of  the  English  chart.  These  gentlemen 
were  engaged  in  their  investigation  till  the  7th;  M. 
Freycinet  reported,  that  very  strong  currents  set  in  at 
the  mouth  of  that  river,  and  that  its  navigation  was 
rendered  very  difficult  by  banks  of  rock  and  sand.  He  found 
the  chart  of  captain  Flinders  to  be,  on  the  whole,  very 
correct;  and  he  corrected  such  slight  errors  as  he  had 
time  to  discover.  The  soil  on  its  banks  is  rich,  and  the 
vegetation  vigorous  ;  much  timber  is  produced  there,  but  it 
does  not  appear  fit  for  naval  purposes.  So  high  as  they  went, 
they  found  the  water  of  the  river  to  be  too  brackish  for  the 
relief  of  navigators. 

Captain  Hamelin  next  proceeded  to  cruise  off  Water- 
house  Isle ;  and  M.  Boulanger  was  sent  to  reconnoitre 
Wilson  s  Promontory,  while  M.  Faure  proceeded  to 
Western  Port,  to  revise  the  English  chart.  These  occu¬ 
pations  took  up  eight  days,  and  the  result  was,  that  they 
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discovered  the  English  charts  to  be  very  incorrect  in  every 
respect :  that  a  sort  of  peninsula,  as  it  is  laid  down  iu 
Flinders’s  chart,  is  a  real  island;  that  Western  Port  has 
two  entrances,  one  to  the  eastward,  which  cannot  be  en¬ 
tered  by  large  ships,  and  the  other  to  the  west,  having  two 
distinct  mouths;  that  the  harbour  has  a  good  anchorage,  and 
sufficient  space  to  contain  a  great  number  of  vessels  :  there 
are  also  several  currents  of  fresh  water,  which  would  afford 
abundant  supplies  to  navigators.  In  short,  Western  Port 
is  one  of  the  finest  that  can  be  met  with  ;  and  combines  all 
the  advantages  that  would  be  necessary  for  for  minor  a 
valuable  establishment.  63 

During  our  stay  at  Western  Port,  our  companions  had 
an  interview  with  the  savages  of  this  part  of  New  Holland. 
The  human  race  appears  very  scanty  in  this  quarter.  Such 
of  the  natives  as  they  saw,  appeared  suspicious,  diffident, 
and  treacherous ;  and  their  language  seemed  to  bear  no  other 
resemblance  to  that  of  thepeople  of  Diemen’s  Land,  than  the 
excessive  rapidity  of  its  pronunciation.  In  other  respects, 
such  as  by  their  whole  shape,  the  conformation  of  their 
heads,  and  their  long  and  thin  hair,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
promontory,  are  eminently  distinguishable  from  those  of  the 
canal  of  Dentrecasteaux.  Their  teeth  are  handsome  and  well 
placed,  and  they  have  not  the  custom  of  pulling  out  one 
from  the  front.  Their  food  is  almost  entirely  shell  fish,  and 
they  paint  their  bodies  and  faces  in  white  and  red  stripes, 
circles,  crosses,  &c.  they  also  perforate  the  cartilage'  of  the 
nose,  through  which  they  pass  a  skewer  six  or  seven  inches 
long,  like  the  inhabitants  of  Port  Jackson,  and  they  wear  a 
sort  of  collar,  made  from  a  number  of  tubes  of  very  thick 
straw  ;  and  also,  like  the  people  of  Diemen’s  Land,  they 
bedaub  their  bodies  and  faces  with  charcoal.  Of  thirteen 
savages,  whom  our  company  saw,  only  one  was  covered 
with  a  black  skin  :  the  rest  were  entirely  naked.  When  they 
want  to  warm  themselves,  or  probably  from  mere  amuse¬ 
ment  or  indifference,  they  set  file  to  a  wood,  which  produces 
the  most  disastrous  conflagration.  These  are  all  the  obser¬ 
vations  which  our  people  could  make  concerning  the 
savages  of  the  southern  point  of  New  Holland  :  however  im¬ 
perfect  they  may  be,  they  apply  so  exactly  to  the  different 
nations,  whose  curious  history  we  shall  hereafter  have  to 
describe,  that  no  doubt  can  remain,  as  to  the  whole  of  the 
hordes  having  descended  from  tire  same  race. 

At  this  period  captain  Hamel  in  found  himself  in  a  very 
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awkward  situation  :  he  had  just  finished  his  stirvey  of  every 
part  of  Bass’s  Straits,  without  having  discovered  any  trace 
of  the  Geographer ;  his  provisions  were  exhausted,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  he  had  not  at  the  u  ost,  more  than  would  last  him 
till  he  could  put  into  some  port  in  the  Indian  ocean,  and 
Before  he  could  get  to  which,  he  was  ordered  to  make  a 
survey  of  the  whole  south  western  coast  of  New  Holland. 
In  this  exigency,  he  could  not  do  otherwise  than  make  for 
Port  Jackson  ;  he  therefore  crossed  the  strait,  doubled  Cape 
Slower  on  the  20lh  of  April,  and  on  the  next  day,  was  in 
the  latitude  of  Mount  Dromedary,  precisely  on  ihe  same 
day,  and  at  the  same  hour,  that  it  was  discovered  thirty 
years  before,  by  the  immortal  Cook.  At  length,  on  the  24th. 
of  April,  he  came  in  sight  of  Port  Jackson,  and  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  day  he  anchored  in  that  beautiful  harbour. 

This  being  a  period  when  war  raged  in  all  its  fury  be¬ 
tween  Great  Britain  and  France,  captain  Hamelin  con¬ 
ceived  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to  put  into  the  port, 
or  that  at  any  rate,  the  assistance  of  which  he  was  so  much 
in  need,  would  be  refused  him.  But  his  alarm  was  soon  dis¬ 
pelled  ;  for  the  English  received  him  instantly,  with  that 
charming  generosity  which  the  height  of  European  civili¬ 
zation  can  alone  explain,  and  is  alone  capable  of  producing. 
The  most  distinguished  houses  in  the  colony  were  thrown 
open  for  our  crew,  and  during  the  whole  time  we  remained 
here,  we  experienced  that  delicate  and  affectionate  hospitality, 
which  is  equally  honourable  to  those  who  confer  it,  and  those 
who  are  its  objects.  All  the  resources  of  the  country  were  at  the 
command  of  the  French  captain,  and  M.  Hamelin  had  already 
begun  to  lay 'in  a  complete  stock  of  provisions,  previous  to 
sailing  to  survey  the  south  western  coast,  when  the  arrival 
of  captain  Flinders  at  Port  Jackson  gave  a  new  turn  to  his 
ideas.  He  then  learned,  that  the  Geographer  had  been  for 
several  months  on  that  very  coast,  and  as  the  commandant 
had  several  times  asserted  that  bis  intention  was  to  pro¬ 
ceed,  after  that  campaign,  to  the  Isle  of  France,  he  him¬ 
self  resolved  to  go  thither  in  quest  of  him.  Accordingly 
he  redoubled  his  activity,  and  on  the  1 8 1  h  of  May  he  set 
sail,  leaving  ashore  his  first  lieutenant,  M.  Milius,  who  was 
sick. 

A  few  days  before  the  departure  of  the  Natu1  'list,  official 
intelligence  had  been  received,  of  the  conclusion  of  peace 
between  England  and  France  :  this  event,  however,  could 
not  increase  the  kindness  which  the  English  displayed  to¬ 
wards  us,  but  it  was  for  them  a  subject  of  exultation;  we 
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should  have  been  equally  delighted,  if  we  had  not  had 
reason  to  reflect  on  the  futility  of  human  hope:  the  demon 
of  war  had  not  yet  assuaged  his  passion,  and  it  was  a  mere 
chance,  as  will  be  afterwards  seen,  that  our  consort  did  not 
become  his  victim.  Captain  Hamelin,  in  short,  set  sail, 
and  doubled  the  southern  point  of  Diemen’s  Land  ;  but  from 
the  5th  to  the  20th  of  June,  the  weather  was  so  tempestuous, 
that  after  getting  to  47  degrees  south,  he  found  that  his 
survey  would  occupy  twice  the  time  on  which  he  had  cal¬ 
culated  when  taking  in  his  provisions  ;  besides  this,  as  the 
scurvy  had  begun  to  appear  amongst  his  crew,  he  resolved 
to  put  back.  In  short,  on  the  27th  of  June,  in  the  evening, 
he  again  came  in  sight  of  Port  Jackson,  into  which  he  en¬ 
tered  on  the  following  day  ;  but,  owing  to  contrary  winds,  he 
could  not  come  to  anchor  till  the  3d  of  July;  when  he 
found  that  we  had  got  there  a  few  days  before. 

Thus,  for  the  second  time,  and  after  inconceivable  dan¬ 
gers,  two  ships  came  together,  whose  difficulties  had  arisen 
entirely  from  the  obstinacy  of  the  commander,  who  had 
forced  them  at  two  periods  to  separate,  when  it  would  have 
been  most  advantageous  for  them  to  act  in  concert. 

Our  arrival  at  Port  Jackson  did  not  excite  so  much  sur¬ 
prise  amongst  the  colonists  as  might  have  been  expected; 
but  for  ourselves,  we  were  completely  astonished  at  the  flou¬ 
rishing  state  in  which  we  found  this  singular,  and  distant 
establishment ;  the  beauty  of  the  port  at  first  attracted  our 
whole  attention.  From  an  entrance,  says  commodore  Phi¬ 
lip  (whose  description  is  not  in  the  least  exaggerated),  of 
not  more  than  two  miles  across,  Port  Jackson  gradually 
opens,  till  it  forms  a  spacious  harbour,  with  sufficient  depth 
of  water  for  the  largest  ships,  and  room  enough  to  contain, 
in  perfect  safety,  all  that  could  on  any  occasion  be  collected. 
Even  a  thousand  ships  of  the  line  might  manoeuvre  here 
with  ease.  The  bay  takes  a  western  direction,  extends  to 
the  distance  of  thirteen  miles  inland,  and  has  at  least  a 
hundred  little  creeks,  formed  by  very  narrow  tongues  of 
land,  which  afford  excellent  shelter  against  winds,  from  any 
point  of  the  compass. 

Towards  the  middle  of  this  magnificent  port,  and  on  its 
southern  bank,  in  one  of  the  principal  creeks,  rises  Sydney 
Town,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  of  all 
the  English  colonies  in  this  part  of  the  world  :  seated  at  the 
base  of  two  hills,  they  aire  contiguous  to  each  other ;  and 
having  the  advantage  of  a  rivulet,  which  runs  completely 
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through  it,  this  infant  town  affords  a  view,  at  once  agreeable 
and  picturesque.  To  the  right,  and  at  the  north  point  of 
Sydney  Cove,  you  perceive  the  signal  battery,  which  is 
built  upon  a  rock,  difficult  of  access  :  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
protected  by  a  turf  entrenchment,  cross  their  fire  with  that 
of  another  battery,  which  I  shall  presently  mention ;  and 
thusdefend,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  the  approach  to 
the  harbour  and  the  town.  Farther  on,  appear  the  large 
buildings  that  form  the  hospital,  and  which  are  capable  of 
containing  two  or  three  hundred  sick.  Amongst  these  build¬ 
ings,  there  is  one  particularly  worthy  of  notice,  as  all  the 
parts  of  it  were  prepared  in  Europe,  and  brought  out  in 
commodore  Philip’s  squadron  ;  so  that  in  a  few  days  after  its 
arrival,  there  was  an  hospital  ready  to  receive  such  of  the 
crews  as  were  sick.  On  the  same  side  of  the  town,  at  the 
sea  shore,  you  observe  a  very  fine  magazine,  to  which  the 
largest  ships  can  come  up,  and  discharge  their  cargoes.  In 
the  same  direction  are  several  private  docks,  in  which  are 
built  brigs  and  cutters,  of  different  sizes,  for  the  purpose  of 
trading,  either  inland,  or  beyond  the  colony.  These  vessels, 
■which  are  from  fifty  to  three  hundred  tons  burthen,  arc 
built  entirely  with  the  native  wood  ;  even  their  masts  are 
obtained  from  the  forests  of  the  colony. 

The  discovery  of  the  strait  which  separates  New  Holland 
from  Van  Diemen’s  Land,  was  made  in  a  simple  whale 
sloop,  commanded  by  Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of  the  Re¬ 
liance.  This  vessel  may  be  said  to  have  been  consecrated  to 
that  great  discovery,  and  hazardous  navigation ;  for  it  is 
preserved  in  the  harbour,  with  a  sort  of  religious  veneration  : 
some  snuff-boxes  have  been  made  out  of  its  keel,  of  which 
the  possessors  are  both  proud  and  jealous;  and  the  governor 
himself  thought  he  could  not  make  a  more  acceptable  pre¬ 
sent  to  our  chief,  than  a  piece  of  the  wood  of  ibis  sloop,  en¬ 
chased  in  a  large  silver  tooth-pick  box  ;  round  which  were 
engraved  the  principal  particulars  of  the  discovery  of  Bass’s 
Straits. 

It  is  at  the  spot  called  Hospital  Creek,  that  the  ships  of 
individuals  unload  their  cargoes.  Beyond  the  hospital,  in 
the  same  line,  is  the  prison,  which  has  several  dungeons, 
capable  of  holding  from  an  hundred  and  fifty,  to  two  hun¬ 
dred  prisoners;  it  is  surrounded  by  a  high  and  strong  wall, 
and  has  a  numerous  guard  on  duty,  both  by  day  and  night. 
A  short  distance  from  the  prison  is  the  store-house,  for  the 
reception  of  wines,  spirituous  liquors,  salt  provisions,  &c» 
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In  the  front  of  it  is  the  armoury  ,  where  the  garrison  is  drawn 
tip  every  morning,  .accompanied  by  a  numerous  and  well- 
composed  band,  belonging  to  the  New  South  Wales  regi¬ 
ment.  The  w'hole  western  part  of  this  spot,  is  occupied  by 
the  house  of  the  lieutenant-governor-general :  behind  w  hich 
is  a  vast  garden,  which  is  worth  the  attention  both  of  the 
philosopher  and  the  naturalist,  on  account  of  the  great 
number  of  useful  vegetables  which  are  cultivated  in  it,  and 
which  have  been  procured  from  every  part  of  the  world,  by 
its  present  respectable  possessor,  Mr.  Paterson,  a  distin- 

£uished  traveller,  and  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
iondon.  Betweeii  the  house  and  the  magazine,  just  men¬ 
tioned,  is  the  public  school :  here  are  educated  in  the 
principles  of  religion,  morality,  and  virtue,  those  young 
females,  who  are  the  hope  of  the  rising  colony  ;  but  whose 
parents  are  either  too  degenerate,  or  too  poor,  to  give  them 
proper  instruction.  In  the  public  school,  however,  under 
respectable  matrons,  they  are  taught,  from  their  earliest 
years,  all  the  duties  of  a  good  mother  of  a  family.  Such, 
is  one  great  advantage  of  the  excellent  colonial  system, 
established  in  these  distant  regions. 

Behind  the  house  of  the  lieutenant-governor-general,  in  a 
large  magazine,  are  deposited  all  the  dried  pulse  and  corn, 
belonging  to  the  state.  It  is  a  sort  of  public  granary,  in¬ 
tended  for  the  support  of  the  troops,  and  the  people,  wrho 
receive  their  subsistence  from  the  government.  The  barracks 
occupy  a  considerable  square,  and  have  in  front  several  field- 
pieces  ;  the  edifices,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  officers, 
form  the  lateral  parts,  or  ends  of  the  building;  and  the 
powder  magazine  is  in  the  middle.  Near  this,  in  a  small 
private  house,  the  principal  civil  and  military  officers  as¬ 
semble.  It  is  a  sort  of  coffee-house,  maintained  by  sub¬ 
scription,  in  which  there  are  several  amusements,  but  parti¬ 
cularly  billiards  ;  at  which  any  person  may  play,  free  of 
expence.  Behind  the  armoury,  is  a  large  square  tower, 
which  serves  for  an  observatory  to  those  English  officers 
who  study  astronomy  :  at  the  base  of  this  tower,  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  a  church  has  been  laid,  of  which  the  building,  just 
mentioned,  is  intended  to  form  the  steeple;  but  a  structure 
of  this  kind,  requiring  considerable  time,  labour,  and  ex¬ 
pence,  the  governors  have  hitherto  neglected  to  carry  it 
into  execution  ;  preferring  the  formation  of  such  establish¬ 
ments  as  are  more  immediately  necessary  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  colony.  While,  waiting,  however,  for  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  church,  divine  service  is  performed  in  one  of  the 
FEltON.]  m  m 
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apartments  of  tlie  great  corn  magazine.  Two  fine  wind-* 
mills  terminate  on  this  side  the  series  of  the  principal. public 
edifices.  Over  the  rivulet  that  intersects  the  town,  there  was 
a  wooden  bridge,  which,  together  with  a  strong  causeway, 
maybe  said  to  occupy  all  the  bottom  of  t  lie  valley.  Wc 
passed  oyer  this  bridge,  in  order  to  take  a  rapid  view  of  the 
eastern  part  of  Sydney  Town.  Before  our  departure,  the 
wooden  blidge  was  destroyed,  to  make  way  for  one  which 
they  were  about  to  build  of  stone  ;  at  the  same  time,  a 
water-mill  was  built  here  by  the  government,  and  strong 
locks  had  been  formed,  either  to  keep  in  the  waiter  ot  the 
rivulet,  or  to  stop  that  of  the  marshes,  which  runs  to  a 
considerable  distance  into  the  valley,  and  might  be  advan¬ 
tageously,  employed  in  turning  the  mill. 

At  the  east  point  of  the  creek  is  a  second  battery,  the  fire 
of  which  crosses  that  of  the  signal  station.  The  one  of 
which  lam  now  speaking,  was  dismantled  at  the  time  of  our 
arrival  at  Port  Jackson  ;  but  it  has  been  put  in  order  since 
our  departure.  On  the  shore,.  as  you  approach  the  town,, 
is  a  small  salt-pit,  where  the  Americans,  who  w  re  allowed 
to  settle  for  the  purpose  at  Port  Jackson,  in  1795,  prepared 
most  of  the  salt  used  in  the  colony.  Farther  on,  and  towards 
the  bottom  of  the  harbour,  is  the  part  called  Government 
Creek,  because  it  is  reserved  for  the  agents,  and  vessels  of  the 
state.  Between  this  creek  and  the  salbpit,  is  the  place  for 
docking  and  careening  the  ships.  The  natural  quays  are  so 
perpendicular,  and  well  formed,  that  without  any  kind  of 
labour  or  expence,  on  the  part  of  the  English,  the  largest 
ships  might  be  laid  along  them  in  perfect  security.  Near 
the  Government  Creek,  arc  three  public  magazines,  one  of 
them  contains  all  the  articles  necessary  for  the  various  pur¬ 
poses  of  domestic  life,  such  as  earthenware,  household  fur¬ 
niture,  culinary  utensils,  instruments  of  agriculture,  &c. 
The  number  of  these  articles  jthat  is  here  amassed,  is  truly 
astonishing,  and  the  mode  in  which  they  are  delivered  out, 
is  wise  and  salutary.  In  this  distant  country,  the  merchan¬ 
dizes  of  Europe  bear  so  high  a  price,  that  it  would  have 
been  next  to  impossible  for  the  population  to  procure  such 
as  are  indispensable  to  the  common  wants  of  life:  the  En¬ 
glish  government  has  therefore  anticipated  these  wants,  by 
filling  large  store-houses  with  every  article  that  can  be  re¬ 
quired,  allot'  which  are  delivered  to  the  colonists  at  fixed 
prices,  that  are  extremely  moderate;  sometimes  even  below 
what  they  cost  in  Europe.  But  in  order  to  prevent  avari¬ 
cious  speculations,  or  waste,  no  one  is  admitted  into  these 
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depots  without  a  written  order  from  the  governor;  iu  which 
are  specified  the  Articles  that,  the  bearer  is  in  need  of.  In 
another  house  are  preserved  the  different  uniforms  and 
clothing  for  the  troops  and  convicts,  as  well  as  vast  quanti¬ 
ties  of  sail-cloth  and  cordage, for  the  government-ships.  The 
last  of  the  three  buildings  just  mentioned,  is  a  kind  of  pub¬ 
lic  manufactory  :  in  which  are  employed  female  convicts. 
Behind  these  magazines  is  the  governor’s  house,  which  is 
built  in  the  Italian  style,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade,  as 
simple  as  it  is  elegant,  and  in  front  of  which  is  a  fine  gar¬ 
den,  that  descends  to  the  sea-shore:  already  in  this  garden 
may  be  seen,  the  Norfolk  Island  pine,  the  superb  Columbia, 
growing  by  the  side  of  the  bamboo  of  Asia  :  farther  on  is  the 
Portugal  orauge,  and  Canary  fig,  ripening  beneath  the  shade 
of  the  French  apple-tree:  the  cherry,  peach,  pear,  and 
apricot,  are  interspersed  amongst  the  Banksia,  Metrosideros, 
Correa,  Melaluca,  Casuarina,  Eucalyptus,  and  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  other  indigenous  trees  :  beyond  the  government  gar¬ 
den,  on  the  other  side  of  a  neighbouring  hill,  is  the  wind¬ 
mill,  the  bakehouse,  and  the  state  ovens,  that  are  used  for 
making  ship  biscuit:  these  are  capable  of  furnishing  from 
fifteen,  to  eighteen  hundred  pounds  per  day.  Not  far  from 
a  contiguous  creek,  at  a  spot  which  the  natives  call  Wal- 
lamoula,  is  the  charming  habitation  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the 
commissary  general ;  a  rivulet  of  fresh  water  runs  before  it, 
and  empties  itself  into  the  creek,  which  here  forms  a  safe 
and  convenient  basin.  Here,  Mr.  Palmer  has  built  several 
small  vessels,  which  he  employs  in  whale  fishing,  and  catch¬ 
ing  Phocm,  or  sea  Elephants,  either  at  New  Zealand,  or  in 
Bass’s  Straits.  The  neighbouring  brick-fields  furnish  a 
considerable  quantity  of  bricks  and  tiles,  for  the  public  and 
private  buildings  of  the  colony. 

A  short  distance  to  the  southward  of  Sydney  Town,  to  the 
left  of  the  great  road  that  leads  to  Parramatta,  you  observe 
the  remains  of  the  Jirst  gibbet  that  was  erected  on  the  con¬ 
tinent  ofNew  Holland.  The  increase  of  habitations  having 
caused  it  to  be,  as  it  were, surrounded,  it  has  been  succeeded 
by  another,  that  has  been  erected  farther  off,  in  the  same  di¬ 
rection,  and  near  the  village  of  Brick-field.  This  village, 
which  consists  of  about  two  score  of  houses,  contains  several 
manufactories  of  tiles,  earthen-ware,  crockery,  &c.  il s  site 
is  agreeable,  and  the  soil,  less  sterile  than  that  of  Sydney, 
is  better  adapted  to  the  different  kinds  of  cultivation  that 
have  been  introduced  into  these  distant  regions. 

The  great  road  just  mentioned,  passes  through  the  middle 
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of  Brick-field  ;  ■while  a  small  rivulet  intersects  it,  in  an  op¬ 
posite  direction.  Between  this  village  and  Sydney  Town,  is 
ike  public  burying-ground,  which  is  already  rendered  an  ob¬ 
ject  of  interest  and  curiosity,  by  several  striking  monuments 
that  have  been  erected  in  it  ;  and  the  execution  of  which,  is 
much  better  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected  from 
the  state  of  the  arts,  in  so  young  a  colonv. 

A  croud  of  objects,  equally  interesting,  demanded  our 
notice  in  every  direction.  lathe  port  we  saw.  dr  wn  up 
together.  ?.  number  of  vessels  that  had  arrived  fr  m  <  ifferent 
parts  cf  the  world.  and  most  of  which  were  destined  to  per¬ 
form  neve  and  difficult  voyages,  fiome  of  them  had  come 
from  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  or  the  Shannon,  to  pursue 
l  |e-fishing  on  the  frigid  shores  of  New  Zealand:  others, 
bound".:  Caina,  avert  posh  ::g  the  freight  which  they  had 
received  iron,  the  English  government,  for  this  colony,  were 
preparing  to  sail  tor  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow-river  :  white 
son  .  lad  r.  v  :  I.  pit-co  1.  were  about  to  convey  that  pre¬ 
cis  is  comb  istible  to  I  dia.  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
Several  smaller  vessels  were  on  their  \va\  to  Bass’s  Straits, 
to  icc  .  :  skits,  col:  -cted  by  a  :ew  individuals,  who  had 
esrdrhihed  themselves  on  hr  -  isles  or  those  straits,  to  catch 
the  marine  animals  that  re-  .  tot  err.  Other  ships,  stronger 
bui't  than  those  just  alluded  to.  and  manned  by  more  nu- 
merous  and  daring  crew  s,  ho  were  pro*  ided  with  all  kinds 
of  jrms.  were  . .  the  ps  1:  of  svfi'ng  for  die  western  coast  of 
At:  erica.  Lade?:  wi.i:  various  ?.  rts  of  merchandize,  these 
vc--eL-  -  ere  inter  feel  to  carry  oi  .  by  f  rce  of  arms,  a  contra¬ 
band  trade  on  the  Peruvian  shores,  which  could  not  fail  to 
prove  extremely  advantageous  to  the  adventurers.  Here 
they  w  ere  preparing  an  expedition,  to  carry  on  a  skin  trade, 
with  the  people  of  the  north-west  shores  of  Amer  ca  :  there 
all  hands  were  engaged  in  sending  off  a  fleet  of  provision 
ships  to  the  Navigators’,  the  Friendly,  and  the  Society 
Islands,  to  procure  for  the  colony  a  stock  o:  salt  provisions. 
At  the  same  time  the  intrepid  captain  Flinders,  after  ef¬ 
fecting  a  junction  with  his  companion-ship,  the  Lady 
Nelson,  was  getting  ready  to  continue  his  grand  voyage 
round  New  Holland:  a  voyage,  riel  was  so  n  a  tier  wards 
terminated  bv  the  greatest  misfortunes.  In  short,  at  this 
period,  the  harbour  of  Port  Jackson  had  become  familiar  to 
the  American  navigators,  and  their  flag  was  continually 
flying  in  it.  during  our  residence. 

All  these  great  maritime  operations  gave  to  the  place  a 
character  of  importance  and  activity,  far  beyond  what  we 
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expected  to  meet  with  on  shores,  scarcely  known  to  Euro- 
peans,  even  by  name,  and  the  interest  we  took  in  the  scene, 
was  only  equalled  by  our  admiration. 

The  population  of  the  colony,  was  to  us  a  new  subject  of 
astonishment  and  contemplation.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a 
more  worthy  object  of  study  presented  to  the  philosopher ; 
— never  was  the  influence  of  social  institutions  proved  in  a 
manner  more  striking  and  honourable  to  the  distant  country 
in  question.  Here  we  found  united,  like  one  family,  those 
banditti,  who  had  so  long  been  the  terror  of  their  mother 
country:  repelled  from  European  society,  and  sent  off  to 
the  extremity  of  the  globe;  placed  from  the  very  hour  of 
their  exile,  in  a  state  between  the  certainty  of  chastisement, 
and  the  hope  of  a  better  fate;  incessantly  subjected  to  an 
inspection,  as  inflexible  as  it  is  active,  they  have  been  com¬ 
pelled  to  abandon  their  anti-social  manners;  and  the  majo¬ 
rity  of  them,  having  expiated  their  crimes,  by  a  hard  period 
of  slavery,  have  been  restored  to  the  rank  which  they  held 
amongst  their  fellow-men.  Obliged  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  maintenance  of  order  and  justice,  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
serving  the  property  which  they  have  acquired  ;  while  they 
behold  themselves  in  the  situation  of  husbands  and  fathers, 
they  have  the  most  interesting  and  powerful  motives  for  be¬ 
coming  good  members  of  the  community  in  which  they 
exist. 

The  same  revolution,  effected  by  the  same  means,  has 
taken  place  amongst  the  women :  and  those  who  were 
wretched  prostitutes,  have  imperceptibly  been  brought  to  a 
regular  mode  of  life,  and  now  form  intelligent  and  laborious 
mothers  of  families.  But  it  is  not  inerely'in  the  moral  cha¬ 
racter  of  the  women,  that  these  important  alterations  are 
discoverable,  but  also  in  their  physical  condition,  the  results 
of  which  are  worthy  the  consideration,  both  of  the  legislator 
and  the  philosopher.  For  example,  every  body  knows 
that  the  common  women  of  great  capitals,  are  in  general 
unfruitful;  at  Petersburg!),  and  Madrid,  at  Paris,  and  Lon- 
don,  pregnancy  is  a  sort  of  phenomenon  amongst  persons  of 
that  description  ;  though  we  are  unable  to  assign  any  other 
cause,  than  a  sort  of  insusceptibility  of  conception  :  the 
difficulty  of  researches,  as  to  this  subject,  has  prevented 
philosophers  from  determining  how  far  this  sterility  ought 
to  be  attributed  to  the  mode  of  life  of  such  women  ;  and  to 
what  degree  it  maybe  modified  or  altered,  by  a  change  of 
condition  and  manners.  But  both  these  problems  are  re¬ 
solved,  by  what  takes  place  in  the  singular  establishment 
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that  we  are  describing.  After  residing  a  year  or  two  at 
Port  Jackson,  most  of  the  English  prostitutes  become  re¬ 
markably  fruit l ul  ;  and  what,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
proves  that  the  effect  arises  mucji  less  from  the  climate,  than 
from  the  change  of  manners  amongst  the  women,  is,  that 
those  prostitutes  in  the  colony,  who  are  permitted  by  the 
police  to  continue  in  their  immoral  way  of  life,  remain  bar¬ 
ren  the  same  as  in  Europe.  Hence  we  may  be  permitted  to 
deduce  the  important  physiological  result,  'that  an  excess  of 
sexual  intercourse  destroys  the  sensibility  of  the  female  or¬ 
gans,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  render  them  incapable  of  con¬ 
ception;  while,  to  restore  the  frame  to  its  pristine  activity, 
nothing  is  necessary  but  to  renounce  those  fatal  excesses." 

Vi  bile  we  were  reflecting  on  these  numerous  and  interesting 
subjects,  all  the  officers  and  principal  citizens  of  the  colony 
■were  unremitting  in  their  assiduities  towards  us.  Our  nu¬ 
merous  sick  were  received  into  the  government  hospital, 
where  the  English  surgeons  paid  them  all  possible  attention. 
Doctor  Thomson,  the  chief  physician  of  (hecolony,  directed 
the  mode  of  treatment  with  the  greatest  tenderness  :  and 
whatever  we  were  in  need  of,  that  the  place  could  furnish, 
was  put  at  our  disposal.  The  governor-general  gave  us  an 
unlimited  credit  on  the  public  treasury,  and  our  commodore 
was  furnished  with  royal  printed  checks,  to  fill  up, -with 
any  sum  that  he  might  wish  for;  and  these  checks,  without 
any  other  security  than  the  signature  of  the  French  com¬ 
mandant,  were  accepted  by  the  inhabitants,  with  a  confi¬ 
dence  highly  honourable  to  the  government  of  our  country. 
Our  salt  provisions,  spirits,  and  biscuits,  were  exhausted  ; 
but  by  means  of  these  checks  we  obtained  fresh  supplies; 
and  several  times  the  magazines  of  the  colony  were  open  to 
supply  us  with  articles  which  our  agents  could  not  pro¬ 
cure.  Thus,  by  this  generous  relief,  we  were  enabled  to  re- 
clothe  our  crews,  who  were  in. want  of  every  thing;  repair 
our  ships,  purchase  one,  instead  of  that  we  had  lost;  and 
be  completely  prepared  for  continuing  our  voyage. 

At  the  same  time,  our  scientific  researches  met  with  every 
encouragement ;  a  guard  of  English  soldiers  were  appointed 
expressly  to  protect  our  observatory,  w  hich?  we  placed  on 
the  north  point  of  the  eastern  bank  of  Sydney  Cove.  The 
whole  of  the  country  was  open  to  the  excursions  of  our  na¬ 
turalists,  and  we  were  even  permitted  to  wear  our  arms,  as 
were  the  persons  of  our  suite:  while- guides  and  interpreters 
were  furnished  us  for  our  longest  jo urnies.  In  short,  the 
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English  government  behaved  to  us  with  such  generosity, 
that  they  acquired  our  warmest  gratitude. 

The  principal  object  of  our  stay  at  Port  Jackson,  was, 
that  we  might  devote  proper  attention  to  every  part  of  the 
surrounding  country.  While  our  crews  were  repairing  the 
damages  the  ships  had  sustained,  and  getting  in  fresh  sup¬ 
plies  of  provisions,  the  naturalists  extended  their  researches  to 
every  branch  of  the  physical  history  of  this  interesting  coun¬ 
try.  The  scurvy,  which  had  affected  all  my  joints  with 
swellings  and  stiffness,  had  already  begun  to  yield  to  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  diet  and  the  climate  :  and  as  soon  as  I  was  able,  f 
went  down  to  the  coast  of  Botany  Bay,  the  harbour  of  which 
is  situated  some  leagues  to  the  south  of  Port  Jackson.  A 
large  and  commodious  road  leads  from  Sydney  Town  to 
this  great  bay  :  all  the  intermediate  country  is  sandy  and. 
barren,  and  appears  unfit  for  any  kind  of  cultivation  ;  con¬ 
sequently  onedoes  not  meet  with  any  European  habitations. 
After  passing  the  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
establishment  of  Mr.  Palmer,  the  country  opens  upon  a 
sandy  plain,  which  extends  as  far  as  the  swampy  banks  of 
Cook’s  River.  Various  species  of  Hakea,  Styphelia,  Euca¬ 
lyptus,  Banksia,  Embothryum,  and  Casuarina,  grow  amidst 
these  sands,  and  large  spaces  are  occupied  entirely  with  the 
Xanthorea,  the  gigantic  stalks  of  which  grow  to  the  height 
of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  feet,  in  the  distance  may  be  per¬ 
ceived  the  smoke  of  a  few  huts}  belonging  to  those  unfor¬ 
tunate  hordes  of  natives  who  exist  on  these  desolate  shores. 

As  you  approach  towards  Botany  Bay,  the  land  gradu¬ 
ally  sinks,  till  you  reach  the  dangerous  swamps  formed  by 
the  brackidi  waters  of  Cook’s  River,  towards  the  north,  and 
of  George  River  to  the  south.  These  marshes  are  so  ex¬ 
tensive,  and  often  so  deep,  that  it  is  impossible  in  many 
parts  to  pass  them,  if  you  want  to  reach  the  sea.  On  their 
banks,  and  all  along  the  two  rivers  just  mentioned,  vegeta¬ 
tion  is  very  active:  a  thousand  species  of  trees  and  shrubs, 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  soil,  afforded  to  that  part  of  (lie 
country  which  we  occupied,  a  delightful  appearance;  it 
was  this  circumstance  which  deceived  captain  Cook  and 
his  brave  companions  ;  for  they  supposed  the  land  to  be  un¬ 
paralleled  in  point  of  fertility,  li  would  have  been  well, 
however,  if  this  bay,  so  celebrated  by  those  navigators,  had 
justified  the  great  ideas  which  they  formed  of  it.  Obstructed 
by  large  banks  of  mud,  and  open  at  the  south  to  the  easterly 
winds,  it  does  not  afford  to  vessels  that  security  which  they 
are  often  in  need  of;  while  the  marshy  nature  of  the  soil  in 
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its  environs,  renders  it  at  once  unhealthy,  and  scarcely  fit 
for  ordinary  cultivation.  Hence,  commodore  Philip,  after  re¬ 
connoitring  Port  Jackson,  was  induced  to  abandon  Botany 
Bay  ;  aud  since  that  period,  there  has  been  no  other  establish¬ 
ment  at  it,  except  a  kiln  for  the  preparation  of  lime,  which 
is  made  from  the  shells  that  abound  on  this  part  of  the  coasts. 
Botany  Bay,  and  its  environs,  are  called  by  the  natives, 
Gwea,  and  to  this  country  belong  the  tribe  of  savages,  call¬ 
ed  Gwea  Gal,  who  acknowledge  Bennil-long  for  their 
chief. 

Twenty-five  miles,  or  thereabouts,  to  the  west  of  Sydney 
Town,  is  the  town  of  Rose  Hill,  or  Parramatta  ;  which  I 
took  the  earliest  opportunity  of  visiting.  The  principal 
physician  of  le  Naturaliste,  M.  Bellefin,  accompanied  me: 
a  serjeant  of  the  New  South  Wales  regiment  acted  as  our 
guide,  and  was  ordered  by  colonel  Paterson,  to  obtain  for 
us  such  facilities  as  we  might  require,  to  pursue  our  re¬ 
searches.  A  large  road  leads  from  Sydney-Town  to  Parra¬ 
matta:  it  is  not  paved,  but  is  well  made,  and  kept  in  good 
condition.  It  is  almost  every  where  w  ide  enough  for  three 
carriages  to  pass  abreast,  and  bridges  have  been  thrown  over 
such  parts  of  it  as  are  interrupted  by  the  waters;  so  that 
the  traveller  meets  with  no  obstacle  on  his  journey.  Having 
been  opened  through  vast  forests,  that  were  never  before  as¬ 
sailed  by  the  axe,  this  grand  road  appears  at  a  distance,  like 
an  immense  avenue  of  foliage  and  verdure.  A  charming 
freshness,  and  an  agreeable  shade  alwajs  prevail  in  this  con¬ 
tinuous  bower,  the  silence  of  which  is  interrupted  only,  by 
the  sinaing  and  chirping  of  the  richly-piumed  parroquets, 
aud  other  birds  which  in babit  it. 

The  whole  ground,  over  which  you  proceed  to  Rose  Hill, 
is  flat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  insignificant  hillocks.  In 
proportion  as  you  recede  from  the  sea-shore,  the  soil  be¬ 
comes  less  barren,  and  affords  great  varieties  of  vegetation. 
In  some  parts  there  are  large  spaces  between  the  trees, 
v.  Inch  is  covered  by  a  very  fine  and  sw  et-scented  grass,  that 
forms  a  beautiful  verdant  carpet,  and  affords  pasturage  to 
numerous  flocks  of  excellent  sheep.  The  mild  temperature 
of  the  climate,  the  absence  of  ail  kinds  of  ferocious  beasts, 
together  w  ith  the  particular  species,  and  agreeable  odour  of 
most  of  the  vegetables,  have  been  so  favourable  to  these  use¬ 
ful  animals,  that  the  finest  kinds  of  Spain  and  England, 
tliriveas  well  here  as  on  their  native  soil.  Already  the  wool 
of  these  antarctic  animals  is  found  to  be  superior  to  the  rich 
fleeces  of  Asturias;  and  the  English  manufacturers  pay 
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dearer  for  it ;  because  they  are  convinced  of  its  superiority. 
This  discovery  will  probably  soon  open  to  Great  .Britain,  a 
branch  of  commerce  as  easy  as  it  is  lucrative. 

Woods  here  and  there  open  to  the  view,  and  the  traveller 
perceives  amidst  them,  spots  which  have  been  cleared  bj*- 
the  settlers  ;  and  some  of  which  are  extensive  :  he  discovers 
on  them,  many  pretty  habitations,  shaded  by  beautiful  trees  ; 
and  contemplates  with  pleasing  emotion,  these  new  fields, 
where  the  feeble  grass  of  the  north  rises  from  the  decay  of 
-  the  powerful  Eucalyptus  ;  he  discovers  with  delight  oil 
these  distant  grounds,  the  most  useful  animals  of  his  own 
country  ;  the  bulls  frisk  about  with  a  vigbur  equal,  or  even 
superior,  to  that  of  the  cold  meadows  of  Ireland  ;  while  the 
cow,  more  fecund,  gives  a  greater  quantity  of  milk  in  these 
mild  climates,  than  in  our’s.  The  English  horse  also,  ap¬ 
pears  with  the  same  strength  and  spirit  that  he  exhibits  on 
the  banks  of  the  Thames;  while  the  European  hog  is  im¬ 
proved,  by  numerous  crosses,  w'ith  those  of  the  South-sea 
islands  ;  which  are  superior  in  size,  as  well  as  quality  of  fat 
and  lean.  All  kinds  of  poultry  have  succeeded  as  well  as  the 
larger  animals,  and  the  farm-yards  are  stocked  with  different 
varieties  of  geese,  ducks,  turkies,  pheasants,  &c.  several  of 
which  are  preferable  to  the  finest  of  the  European  species. 

The  traveller  receives  additional  pleasure  on  Visiting  the 
interior  of  the  habitations.  Beileath  their  agreeable  roofs,  iri 
the  midst  of  vast  forests,  live  in  perfect  tranquillity,  those 
banditti,  who  but  a  short  time  before  were  the  terror  of  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  who,  familiarized  with  guilt,  were  in  constant  ex¬ 
pectation  of  the  punishment  of  death  :  here  now  live  those 
numerous  robbers,  rogues,  and  pickpockets,  those  criminals 
of  every  kind,  who  in  the  mother-country  appeared  to  in¬ 
crease  in  proportion  to  the  progress  of  civilization.  All  these 
unfortunate  wretches,  who  were  the  disgrace  and  odium  of 
their  country,  have  become,  by  the  most  inconceivable  me¬ 
tamorphosis,  laborious  cultivators,  and  happy  and  peace* 
able  members  of  their  community.  Indeed,  murders,  or 
robberies,  are  scarcely  ever  heard  of  amongst  them  ;  so  that 
in  this  respect  the  most  perfect  security  prevails  throughout 
the  colony ;  a  happy  consequence  of  laws  as  severe  as  they 
are  beneficent. 

In  order  to  enjoy  at  our  ease  these  striking  scenes,  M. 
Bellefin  and  1  often  entered  the  rural  habitations.  We  were 
every  where  received  in  the  most  obliging  manner  ;  and  when 
we  observed  the  tender  cares  of  the  mothers  towards  their 
children,  and  reflectd  that  only  a  few  years  before  these 
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very  women,  destitute  of  every  tender  affection  and  delicate 
sentiment,  were  disgusting  prostitutes,  the  sudden  revolu¬ 
tion  in  their  moral  conduct,  gave  rise  to  reflections  of  the 
most  gentle  and  philanthropic"  nature. 

At  length  we  arrived  in  sight  of  Parramatta  :  it  is  seated 
hi  the  middle  of  a  fine  plain,  on  the  banks  of  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  which  can  be  ascended  by  small  vessels,  as  high 
as  the  town  itself.  It  is  not  so  large  as  Sydney  Town  ;  but 
contains  about  a  hundred  and  eighty  houses,  which  form  a 
grand  street,  parallel  with  the  river,  and  intersected  at  right 
angles  by  another  smaller  street,  which,  at  one  end,  termi¬ 
nates  with  a  stone  bridge,  and  has  at  the  other  the  church  ; 
the  latter  edifice,  which  is  built  in  a  rude  and  heavy  style, 
was  not  quite  finished  at  the  time  of  our  visit;  indeed,  the 
building  is  conducted  with  less  rapidity  than  it  might  be, 
because  the  governors  of  the  colony  attach,  with  reason, 
more  importance  to  the  other  branches  of  tiieir  administra¬ 
tion;  such  as  the  hospitals,  prisons,  public  manufactories, 
the  clearing  of  land,  the  fisheries,  navigation,  &c.  for  which 
they  reserve  proper  funds  and  disposable  hands. 

At  one  of  the  extremities  of  the  great  street  of  Parramatta, 
are  barracks,  capable  of  accommodating  from  two  hundred 
and  fifty  to  three  hundred  infantry.  They  are  built  of  brick, 
in  the  form  of  a  horse-shoe,  and  have  in  front,  a  well-ora- 
velled  parade,  where  the  troops  of  the  garrison  go  through 
their  ordinary  exercises  :  those  troops  consisted, ‘at  the  time 
of  our  visit,  of  a  company  of  an  hundred  and  twenty  men, 
belonging  to  the  New  South  Wales  regiment,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  captain  Piper. 

The  whole  population  of  Parramatta,  including  the  Gar¬ 
rison,  and  tlie  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouring  farms,  is 
estimated  at  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  hundred  souls;  nearly 
all  of  whom  are  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  land,  the 
rearing  of  cattle,  and  the  exercise  of  a  few  of  the  mechanical 
arts,  i  he  town  contains  an  hospital,  which  is  well  regulated 
and  of  which  the  principal  physician  is  Mr.  D’ArcyWent-. 
worth;  a  strong  prison,  a  house  of  industry  for  female  con¬ 
victs,  a  public  school  for  the  young  giris  of  the  colony,  &c. 
This  town  is  also  the  chief  residence  of  the  justice  of  thepeace 
for  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  will  become  in  time  the 
seat  of  the  whole  civil  administration  of  the  colony  ;  those 
branches  which  relate  to  navigation,  commerce  and  war 
being  already  established  at  Sydney. 

Towards  the  western  extremity  of  the  grand  street  of  Par¬ 
ramatta,  you  discover  the  elevation  called  Hose  Hill,  from 
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which  the  town  first  received  its  name ;  but  it  was  afterwards 
called,  Parramatta  ;  that  being  the  appellation  which  the 
natives  give  to  this  part  of  the  country,  and  which  has  ge¬ 
nerally  prevailed  amongst  the  English  themselves.  The  whole 
eastern  front  ot  Rose  Hill,  which  is  towards  the  town,  is  a 
very  gentle  declivity,  on  which  appears  the  fine  garden  be¬ 
longing  to  the  government,  in  which  many  interesting  ex¬ 
periments  are  made,  with  a  view  to  naturalize  foreign  vege¬ 
tables:  here  also  are  collected,  the  most  remarkable  of  the 
indigenous  plants,  intended  to  enrich  the  famous  royal  gar¬ 
dens  of  Kew.  It  is  from  this  spot  that  England  has,  at 
various  times,  acquired  most  of  her  treasures  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  ;  and  which  have  enabled  the  English  botanists 
to  publish  many  important  volumes.  An  enlightened  bota¬ 
nical  professor,  who  combines  modesty  with  indefatigable 
exertion,  had  just  arrived  from  Europe  at  the  time  of  our 
visit,  to  superintend  the  garden  of  Parramatta;  and  the 
learned  colonel  Paterson,  to  whom  New  South  Wales  is  in¬ 
debted  for  this  establishment,  has  never  ceased  to  take  a 
lively  interest  in  its  success. 

The  part  of  Rose  Hill  that  is  opposite  to  Parramatta, 
presents  an  abrupt  section,  and  forms  a  grand  crescent,  which 
one  might,  at  first  view,  suppose  to  be  the  work  of  man.  At 
the  base  of  this  singular  hill,  runs  a  rivulet,  which,  in  com¬ 
mon  weather,  is  not  remarkable ;  but  when  the  inundations 
occur,  which  are  so  frequent  and  terrible  in  these  regions, 
it  becomes  a  source  of  disasters  to  the  neighbouring  planta¬ 
tions. 

At  the  summit  of  Rose  Hill,  is  the  government  house  of 
Parramatta,  which  is  called  the  Crescent;  it  is  simple,  ele¬ 
gant,  and  well  laid  out,  though  it  derives  its  principal  im¬ 
portance  from  its  situation,  which  overlooks  the  town,  as 
well  as  from  its  meadows,  its  forest,  and  river.  This  man¬ 
sion  is  generally'  uninhabited  ;  through  its  capacity  and  in¬ 
ternal  regulations  are  such,  that  whenever  the  governor-gene¬ 
ral  and  lieutenant-governor  come  to  it  for  a  few  days,  they 
can  have  every  accommodation  for  themselves,  and  their 
whole  suite. 

To  increase  the  natural  charms  of  so  fiile  a  scite,  the  En¬ 
glish  governors  established  at  Rose  Hill  the  first  vineyards  of 
the  colony :  if  the  vine  could  have  flourished  at  the  back  of 
the  crescent  I  have  mentioned,  the  government-house  would 
then  have  been  buried,  as  it  were,  in  a  rich  amphitheatre  of 
vines  and  verdure  ;  but  experience  proved,  that  this  position 
yVas,  of  all  those  that  might  have  been  fixed  on,  the  most 
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unfavourable  for  the  culture  that  was  intended.  In  fact, 
this  part  of  Rose  Hill  is  exposed  to  the  N.W.,  and  nothing 
is  more  dreadful  than  the  winds  which  blow  from  that  point 
m  New  Holland.  F 

Hence,  notwithstanding  the  success  which  seemed  to 
be  ensured  to  plantations  of  this  kind,'  by  the  climate 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  the  greatest  sacrifices  have 
hitherto  only  been  attended  with  the  most  discouraging  re¬ 
sults.  In  vain  has  tire  English  government  caused  to  be 
brought  to  New  South  Wales,  the  finest  plants  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  the  Canaries,  Madeira,  and  Eourdeaux  ;  in 
vain  has  it  caused  to  be  planted,  at  a  great  expence,  Eu¬ 
ropean  vineyards  at  Port  Jackson  ;  the  activity  and  infor¬ 
mation  of  these  men,  have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
north  west  winds.  During  a  second  journey  which  1  made 
with  colonel  Paterson  to  Parramatta,  I  had  frequent  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  interrogating  those  vine-growers,  two  of  whom 
were  natives  ot  Bourdeaux  :  they  were  uniformly  of  opinion 
that  the  climate  and  soil  w’ere  perfectly  congenial  with  the 
vine,  but  it  appeared  to  them  impossible  that  that  plant 
could  succeed,  as  long  as  the  vineyards  wrere  confined  to 
Rose  Hill.  “  In  no  part  of  the  world,”  said  they  to  me, 

does  the  vine  shoot  with  more  rapidity  and  vigour  than 
here  :  all  its  appearances  for  two  or  three  months  combine  to 
promise  the  most  abundant  harvests ;  but  the  moment  the 
slightest  breeze  sets  in  from  the  north  west,  then  all  our 
hopes  are  dissipated— blossoms,  buds,  and  leaves,  nothing 
can  resist  its  devouring  rage.” 

4  by  experience,  governor  King  at  length  resolved 

l°  remove  the  vineyards  to  another  part  of  the  country, 
which  the  vine-growers  themselves  had  fixed  upon,  and 
which  appeared  to  them  likely  to  justify  their  high  expec¬ 
tations.  But  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  this  new  attempt, 
it  is  certain  that  the  English  government  will  not  abandon 
the  culture  ot  the  vine  till  the  last  extremity,  and  that  it 
will  make  every  sacrifice  to  ensure  success,  which  would 
soon  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  its  country.  In  fact,  by 
one  ot  (hose  chances  which  are  inconceivable,  Great  Britain 
is  the  only  one  of  the  great  maritime  power's,  which  does  not 
cultivate  the  vine,  either  in  its  own  territory  or  its  colonies  ; 
notwithstanding  the  consumption  of  wine  on  board  its  fleets 
and  throughput  its  vast  regions  is  immense.  Compelled  to 
derive,  the  vast  supply  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  and 
even  from  Holland,  it  sees  with  regret,  a  great  part  of  the 
capital  of  the  nation  absorbed  every  year,  by  purchases  of 
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this  nature,  and  aspires  with  ardour  to. the  means  of  liberat¬ 
ing  itself  from  such  an  enormous  tribute.  And  it  is  with  this 
view  that  it  lias  attempted  the  conquest  or  possession  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  the  Canaries.  But  we  will  return, 
to  the  disappointment  which  the  English  have  experienced 
in  their  exertions  for  this  purpose  at  Botany  Bay,  where, the 
north-west  winds  afford  numerous  phenomena  which  are 
peculiar  to  New  Holland,  and  the  explanation  or  even  the 
existence  of  which,  seemsto  contradict  the  most  inconfestible 
principles  of  the  general  philosophy  of  the  great  continents, 
and  their  meteorological  history. 

Cumberland  county,  which  comprises  all  the  present 
establishments  of  the  English  in  New  South  Wales,  is 
bounded  to  the  east  by  the  great  Southern  Ocean  ;  to  the 
north  by  Broken  Bay  and  Hawkisbnry  River,  of  which  we 
shall  soon  have  to  give  a  description  ;  to  the  south  by 
Botany  Bay  and  George’s  River ;  and  to  the  west  by  a  chain 
of  mountains  which  envelopes  the  whole  county  in  a  sort  of 
semicircle.  This  range  of  mountains  is  only  a  small  part  of 
the  grand  chain,  which,  from  the  most  northern  chain  of 
New  Holland,  stretches  along  the  eastern  coast  of  that  con¬ 
tinent,  as  far  as  its  southern  extremity,  and  unites  itself  by 
the  group  of  Kent  and  the  Furneaux  isles,  with  the  lofty 
hills  of  Diemen’s  Land,  which  appear  to  be  at  once  the  pro¬ 
longation  and  the  extreme  point  of  the  chain.  In  their  ar¬ 
rangement,  these  mountains  present  a  singular  similarity  to 
that  of  the  Andes  of  South  America.  Indeed,  what  nature 
has  done  for  the  latter  country  she  has  reproduced  here, 
but  in  a  manner  absolutely  inverse.  It  is  to  the  eastern  coast 
of  New  Holland,  that  the  mountains  in  question  belong  ;  for 
scarcely  any  traces  of  them  are  discoverable  along  the 
•western  shores  of  the  continent,  besides  which,  all  that  has 
been  observed  of  this  last  portion,  indicates  that  there  exists 
at  that  part,  plains  similar  to  those  of  Guiana,  Brasil,  and 
Paraguay.  Unfortunalely  there  is  a  wide  difference  between 
the  latter  plains  and  those  of  New  Holland ;  the  former, 
clothed  in  every  direction  with  a  stratum  of  rich  and  deep 
vegetable  mould,  and  watered  throughout  by  grand  rivers 
and  innumerable  streams,  display  at  all  times  a  prodigious 
fertility,  while  the  melancholy  shores  of  the  western  parts 
of  New  Holland,  covered  with  unprofitable  sand,  and  having 
no  kind  of  river,  but  merely  a  few  simple  streams  of  fresh 
water,  seem  to  have  been  devoted  by  nature  to  the  most 
afflicting  barrenness.  From  this  comparison,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  speak  of  the  Cumberland  mountains  in  particular. 
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These  mountains,  though  commonly  known  by  the  names 
of  Carmarthen  and  Lansdown  Mountains,  are  so  generally 
called  the  Blue  Mountains  by  the  English  colonists,  and 
others  who  have  written  concerning  them  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  time,  that  I  consider  it  indispensable  to  speak  of  them 
under  this  last  denomination.  On  a  cleat  day,  these  moun¬ 
tains  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  upper  parts  of  Sydney 
Town,  that  is  to  say,  at  the  distance  of  about  fifty  miles  : 
they  then  apptnr  like  a  bluish  curtain,  rising  but  little 
above  the  horizon,  and  preserving  a  considerable  uniformity. 
When  seen  from  Castle  Hill,  that  is,  at  about  twenty  miles 
distance,  their  summits  are  less  regular,  and  a  few  of  them 
are  more  prominent  than  the  rest ;  their  plains  are  distin¬ 
guished  by  several  lines,  which  seem  to  rise  more  and  more 
in  proportion  as  they  advance  towards  the  interior  of  the 
country,  and  their  colour  becoming  much  darker,  indicates 
that  their  constitution  is  harsh  and  barren.  On  observing 
them  from  the  environs  of  Hawkesbury,  a  distance  of  eight 
or  ten  miles,  they  seem,  according  to  the  account  of  M. 
Bailly,  like  a  vast  curtain,  which  bounds  the  horizon  on 
the  N.W.  :  there  is  no  fracture  or  peak  to  break  their  uni¬ 
formity  ;  but  a  horizontal  line,  beneath  which  is  perceivable 
a  regular  plain  of  a  brownish  colour,  completes  the  melan¬ 
choly  aspect.  On  advancing  to  the  bases  of  these  moun¬ 
tains.  M.  Bailly  recognised  them  to  be  completely  uniform 
throughout  their  whole  extent ;  the  only  fracture  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  this  quarter,  was  one,  from  which  issues  G rose 
River,  the  source  of  which  lias  not  been  discovered,  but 
■which  appears  to  come  from  a  great  distance  in  the  interior 
of  the  mountains,  and  which  forms,  by  its  junction  with  the 
river  Nepean,  the  famous  Hawkesbury  River,  of  which  we 
shall  have  many  occasions  to  speak  in  the  sequel  of  this, 
history. 

Theheight  of  the  first  range  of  Blue  Mountains,  is  scarcely 
more  than  from  two  to  three  hundred  fathoms;  and  the 
substance  of  the  first  plains  is  entirely  composed  of  the 
same  species  of  quartzous  freestone,  as  forms  all  the  environs 
of  Sydney  Town.  Every  part  to  which  the  English  have 
proceeded,  abounds  with  nothing  but  this  stone;  and  though 
they  have  travelled  more  than  forty  miles  in  a  right  line 
across  the  mountains,  they  have  not  found  any  species  of 
primitive  rock.  Nevertheless,  from  the  collections  made 
by  Messrs.  Depuch  and  Bailly,  in  the  deep  bed  of  Hawkes¬ 
bury  River,  it  is  evident  that  the  Blue  Mountains  are  of 
primitive  and  granitic  origin. 
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The  small  apparent  height  of  these  mountains,  and  their 
Uniformity,  prevented  the  English  from  perceiving  all  the 
difficulty  that  would  attend  any  survey  of  them:  they  there¬ 
fore  contented  themselves  on  the  first  establishment  of  the 
colony,  with  sending  men  to  escalade  their  summits.  At 
the  same  time  several  convicts  wishing  to  liberate  themselves 
from  their  slavery,  attempted  to  pass  over  this  shocking 
chain  :  some  of  the  unfortunate  men  met  their  death  in  the 
attempt,  and  the  rest  were  constrained  to  abandon  it. 

It  was  not  till  the  month  of  December  1789,  that  the  go¬ 
vernment  thought  proper  to  take  any  particular  notice  of 
the  Western  Mountains.  At  this  period,  lieutenant  Dawes 
set  off  to  reconnoitre  them  with  a  large  detachment  of  troops, 
and  provisions  for  six  days  ;  but,  after  encountering  nine 
days  of  fatigue  and  danger  he  returned  to  Port  Jackson, 
without  being  able  to  proceed  more  than  nine  miles  in  the  in¬ 
terior  of  the  mountains.  According  to  his  report,  his  course 
had  been  stopped  by  impassable  ravines,  and  chains  of  rocks 
which  were  high  and  precipitous. 

Eight  months  after  the  expedition  of  lieutenant  Dawes, 
namely,  in  August  1790,  captain  Tench  setoff  with  a  strong 
party  of  soldiers  ami  all  the  necessary  articles  for  passing  the 
mountains;  but  this  excursion  was  attended  with  no  better 
success  than  the  forme*.  These  failures  having  discouraged 
the  English  government,  three  years  passed  away  before  ano¬ 
ther  enterprise  of  this  kind  was  attempted ;  and  excepting 
some  few  journeys  of  individuals,  not  less  abortive  than  the 
preceding,  nothing  was  done  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the 
western  country.  At  length,  however,  the  attention  of  the 
public  was  recalled  to  the  Blue  Mountains  by  the  celebrated 
colonel  Paterson,  who  was  authorised  to  undertake  a  new 
expedition,  of  which  every  circumstance  seemed  to  indicate 
the  success.  This  gentleman,  after  having  reconnoitred  the 
entrance  of  Broken  Bay,  was  to  ascend  Hawkesbury  River, 
as  far  as  it  was  navigable,  and  thus  arrive  at  the  very  base 
of  the  mountains  over  which  he  was  to  pass.  To  facilitate 
this  navigation,  there  were  built  two  canoes,  extremely  light 
and  thin,  on  board  of  which  were  embarked  an  abundance 
of  provisions,  ammunition,  rope-ladders,  grapli ns,  cordage, 
&c.  A  strong  body  of  soldiers  accompanied  the  colonel, 
and  there  were  selected  for  his  suite  several  bold  and  hardy 
Scotch  Highlanders  ;  while  some  natives  of  Port  Jackson, 
were  to  serve  as  guides  and  interpreters.  Colonel  Paterson, 
in  short,  having  been  accustomed  from  his  infancy  to  climb 
the  most  difficult  mountains  in  Scotland,  his  native  country, 
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and  being  familiarised  with  all  kinds  of  privations  arising' 
from  such  an  enterprise,  in  consequence  of  his  arduous  tra¬ 
vels  through  the  deserts  of  Africa,  seemed  to  be  capable  of 
ensuring  all  possible  success  to  the  experiment,  with  the  ar¬ 
rangements  that  had  been  made.  Nevertheless,  all  these 
precautions  could  not  overcome  the  obstacles  that  presented 
themselves  ;  and  Mr.  Paterson,  like  his  predecessors,  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  prodigious  difficulties  of  his  mission. 
At  length,  after  having  discovered  the  Grose ,  which  empties 
itseif  into  the  Hawkesbury,  above  Richmond  Hill,  the 
colonel  continued  to  advance  for  about  the  distance  of  tea 
miles,  passing  several  cataracts,  one  of  which  had  a  rapid, 
at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour.  Soon  afterwards, 
the  navigation  became- impracticable,  and  one  of  the  canoes 
was  sunk,  while  the  other  struck  on  the  trunks  of  trees  that 
obstructed  the  passage  of  the  river.  In  vain  did  the  tra¬ 
vellers  attempt  to  continue  their  route  towards  the  interior  of 
the  mountains  :  their  difficulties  increased  at  every  step  :  one 
of  these  mountains  was  not  less  than  four  hundred  feet  in 
perpendicular  height  :  frightful  precipices  every  where  pre- 
.  seated  themselves  ;  and  no  sooner  had  one  summit  been 
escaladed,  than  others  appeared  still  more  barren  and  diffi¬ 
cult  of  access  ;  till  at  length  it  was  necessary  to  retrace  their 
steps.  From  the  point  at  which  they  had  arrived,  the  Eng¬ 
lish  saw  before  them  an  immense  peak,  which  the  colonel 
named  Peak  Harrington,  it  was  also  during  this  excursion 
that  they  had  an  opportunity,  for  the  first  time,  of  convers¬ 
ing  with  the  Bc-dia-Gal ,  a  singular  race  of  people,  who 
live  in  the  forests  contiguous  to  li  awkesbury  River,  and  who 
differ  from  the  natives  of  Port  Jackson  and  Botany  Bay  in 
their  manners,  language,  mode  of  living,  and  particularly 
by  an  extremely  remarkable  characteristic  in.  their  physical 
constitution.  All  the  individuals  of  this  race  have  their 
arms  and  thighs  of  an  inordinate  length,  comparatively  to 
the  rest  of  their  frame :  but  our  remarks  on  this  topic  will 
be  given  with  more  interest  in  another  part  of  our  work. 

A  year  had  scarcely  elapsed  since  the  enterprise  here  men¬ 
tioned,  before  some  other  individuals  ascended  the  Western 
Mountains.  In  August,  1794,  one  Hacking,  quarter-master 
ot  the  Sirius,  a  bold  and  spirited  man,  went  out  with  a  few 
intrepid  fellows  like  himself,  to  pass  those  impregnable  bar¬ 
riers.  Their  efforts  were  not  altogether  useless  :  they  pene¬ 
trated  about  twenty  miles  farther  than  those  who  had  pre¬ 
ceded  :  but  after  having  cleared  several  very  high  summits, 
Hacking  himself  was  constrained  to  retrograde.  Beyond  the 
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different  peaks  which  they  reconnoitred,  the  mountains  pre* 
sented  new  shapes  and  summits,  which  he  conceived  less 
accessible  than  those  he  had  attained.  From  north  to  south, 
these  mountains  formed  an  immense  and  impregnable  bul¬ 
wark,  most  frightfully  barren.  The  mass  of  these  interior 
peaks  was  apparently  constituted  of  a  reddish  and  ferruginous 
free-stone  ;  and  amongst  these  terrific  mountains  they  only 
saw  a  single  savage,  who  fled  precipitately  on  observing 
them  ;  nor  did  they  meet  with  any  quadruped,  except  a 
species  of  red  kangaroo,  not  yet  known  to  naturalists,  and 
which  will  doubtlessly  prove  to  be  one  of  the  most  curious 
species  of  this  genus,  being  remarkable  for  its  peculiar  man¬ 
ners  and  physical  conformation. 

Amongst  the  most  interesting  characters  who  have  yet  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  southern  colonies  of  England,  must  be  placed 
Mr.  Bass,  the  surgeon  of  his  majesty’s  ship  Reliance,  the 
same  who  in  a  slight  whale  sloop,  adventured  in  an  unknown 
sea,  and  discovered  that  famous  strait  to  which  public  gra¬ 
titude  has  affixed  his  name.  This  extraordinary  man  also 
attempted  to  pass  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  and  in  the  month  of 
June  1796,  he  set  off,  accompanied  by  a  small  number  of 
men  of  courage  and  skill.  Never  was  more  hardihood  dis¬ 
played  than  on  tii is  occasion.  With  his  arms  and  feet  pro¬ 
tected  by  iron  crotchets,  Mr.  Bass  several  times  escaladed 
horrible  perpendicular  mountains :  being  often  stopped  by 
precipices,  he  caused  himself  to  be  let  down  by  ropes 
into  their  abysses.  But  even  his  resolution  was  of  no  avail, 
and  after  fifteen  days  of  fatigue  and  unparalleled  danger,  he 
returned  to  Sydney,  confirming,  by  his  own  failure,  all  that 
had  been  asserted  of  the  impossibility  of  going  beyond  those- 
extraordinary  ramparts.  From  the  summit  of  one  very  ele¬ 
vated  peak,  Mr.  Bass  saw  before  him  at  the  distance  of  forty' 
or  fifty  miles,  a  second  chain  of  mountains,  much  higher 
than  any  of  those  which  he  had  passed;  and  the  interme¬ 
diate  space  presented  neither  less  dangers  nor  obstacles  than 
what  he  had  already  encountered.  During  this  perilous  ex¬ 
cursion,  Mr.  Bass  and  his  troop  had  to  suffer  a  want  of 
water;  their  provisions  were  exhausted,  and  these  barren 
mountains  affording  them  no  means  of  a  supply,  they  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  the  most  devouring  thirst.  “  If,  by 
chance,”  said  this  intrepid  traveller  to  me,  “  we  mqt  with  a 
small  portion  of  moist  earth,  or  even  some  mud  in  the  holes 
of  the  rocks,  we  were  glad  to  apply  our  handkerchiefs  to  the 
surface  of  such,  substances,  and  suck  them  as  hard  as  pos- 
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sible,  in  order  to  obtain  what  little  humidity  they  pos¬ 
sessed.” 

Such  had  been,  previous  to  our  arrival  at  Port  Jackson, 
the  different  attempts  that  had  been  made  to  open  a  passage 
over  the  Blue  Mountains  ;  and  such  were  the  unfortunate 
results.  Disgusted  by  so  many  sacrifices  and  useless  efforts, 
the  English  government  for  several  years  were  indifferent  as 
to  this  object.  My  companions  and  I,  however,  succeeded 
in  persuading  governor  King,  during  our  stay,  to  order  a 
new  expedition  to  the  Western  Mountains:  this  was  in  the 
month  of  October,  1802,  and  the  conducting  of  it  was  en¬ 
trusted  to  M.  Bareillier,  a  French  emigrant,  who  was  en¬ 
gineer  to  the  colony,  and  aid-de-camp  to  the  governor.  I 
was  very  anxious  to  make  one  of  this  interesting  expedition  ; 
but  governor  King  did  not  think  himself  justified  in  so  far 
extending  his  complaisance.  In  addition  to  all  the  precau¬ 
tions  which  had  been  taken  on  the  previous  enterprises,  the 
ingenious  one  was  adopted,  of  establishing  a  chain  of  posts  at 
moderate  distances,  which,  the  farther  the  expedition  ad¬ 
vanced,  were  stationed  at  shorter  stages  :  thus,  by  means  of 
these  men  an  active  lineof  communication  was  kept  upbetween 
the  main  body  of  the  troop  and  the  nearest  of  the  English 
establishments.  M.  Bareillier  was  not,  however,  more  for¬ 
tunate  than  those  who  had  gone  before  him  ;  it  even  ap¬ 
peared,  that  he  could  not  get  as  far  as  some  of  his  English 
predecessors,  and  the  only  result  of  his  expedition  was,  the 
procuring  of  a  small  number  of  specimens  of  free-stone, 
similar  to  what  appeared  on  the  sea-shore,  and  which  is  re¬ 
produced  on  the  whole  extent  of  the  country,  surrounded  by 
the  mountains. 

What  is  most  singular  in  the  history  of  these  mountains 
is,  that  the  natives  of  the  country  are  as  little  acquainted 
with  them  as  the  Europeans  :  they  all  agree  in  the  impossi¬ 
bility  of  passing  that  western  barrier ;  and  what  they  relate 
of  the  countries  which  they  suppose  to  exist  on  the  other 
side,  clearly  proves  that  those  countries  are  totally  unknown 
to  them.  They  assert  that  there  is  an  immense  lake,  on  the 
banks  of  which  live  white  people,  like  the  English,  who 
dress  in  the  same  manner,  and  have  large  towns,  with  houses 
built  o^  stone.  We  shall  afterwards  see,  that  the  existence 
of  this  great  lake,  this  sort  of  Caspian  sea,  is  as  improbable 
as  that  of  the  white  people  and  their  civilization  :  I  shall 
merely  observe,  that  it  is  likely  these  ideas  of  the  natives  have 
been  inspired  by  the  establishment  of  the  English  colony. 
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In  other  respects,  the  savages  of  these  parts  have  a  sort  of 
religious  terror  for  the  Blue  Mountains  :  they  think  them  the 
residence  of  a  kind  of  evil  spirit,  whom  they  represent  by  a 
variety  of  grotesque  figures.  They  suppose  that  this  terrible 
dasmon  hurls  amongst  them  from  the  summits  of  the  moun¬ 
tains,  thunder,  inundations,  and  burning  winds,  which  lay 
waste  their  territories.  However  ridiculous  this  belief  may 
be  in  itself,  it  nevertheless  has  its  cause  in  their  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  natural  phenomena  ;  for  it  is  in  fact,  from  the 
tops  of  these  mountains  that  proceed  all  the  plagues  which 
infest  the  country.  Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  most 
of  the  religious  ideas  of  people  in  general  are  equally  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  naturalist  and  the  philosopher,  and  we 
shall  furnish  new  and  interesting  proofs  of  this  great  truth. 

I  have  now  given  a  rapid  sketch  of  the  general  history  of 
the  mountains  of  the  county  of  Cumberland  :  this  digression 
was  indispensable,  in  order  to  obtain  exact  information  re¬ 
specting  the  extraordinary  phenomena  which  are  presented 
by  the  north-west  wio$s,  and  which  phenomena  are  incon¬ 
ceivable  when  the  origin  of  those  winds  is  compared  with 
them.,  j  ^  .  , 

We  have  just  seen  that  all  the  western  and  north-western 
parts  of  this  portion  of  New  Holland,  are  occupied  by  a  very 
extensive  chain  of  mountains,  the  height  of  which  appears 
to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  most  elevaied  chains  already 
known.  Who  would  not  be  induced  to  think,  from  such  a 
constitution,  that  the  winds  which  pass  over  these  moun¬ 
tains  must  be  characterised  by  a  colder  temperature  ?  This 
consequence  is  so  natural  and  so  conformable  to  all  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  natural  philosophy,  that  it  would  seem  not  to 
admit  of  any  kind  of  modification  ;  and,  nevertheless,  it  re¬ 
ceives,  in  the  case  in  question,  the  most  decided  and  absolute 
exception  ;  as  if  the  atmosphere  of  New  Holland,  as  well  as 
the  animals  and  the  vegetables  of  this  singular  continent, 
has  its  peculiar  laws,  which  differ  from  all  the  principles  of 
our  sciences  and  all  the  rules  of  our  systems. 

Far  different,  in  fact,  from  the  greater  or  less  degree  of 
cold  which  they  might  seem  to  be  obliged  to  acquire  from 
the  immense  mountains  which  they  pass,  the  north  and 
north-west  winds  are,  in  the  county  of  Cumberland,  real 
fiery  currents  compared  to  those  of  the  most  dreadful  kind 
which  occur  in  Africa.  Their  devouring  heat  destroys 
Whatever  happens  to  be  exposed  to  its  action:  nothing  can 
resist  the  fervor  of  the  austral-campsin  ;  in  a  few  moments  it 
parches  up  the  most  active  vegetation  \  under  its  powerful 
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influence  the  springs  and  rivers  become  dry ;  and  even  the 
animals  perish  by  thousands  when  opposed  to  its  fatal 
career.  But  ns  in  this  part  of  the  world,  effects  cease  to 
bear  any  relation  to  their  causes,  it  is  on  experience  alone 
that  we  must  rely  ;  and  in  this  respect,  after  the  unanimous 
evidence  of  the  most  observant  inhabitants  of  New  South 
Wales,  we  must  believe  the  authority  of  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  historian  which  this  country  has  yet  acquired. 

In  the  month  of  February,  1791,  Collins  made  the  follow¬ 
ing  observations  :  “  At  this  period,”  said  he,  “  most  of  the 
torrents  and  rivulets  were  dried  up,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
hollow  out  the  bed  of  Sydney  River,  in  order  to  procure 
scarcely  as  much  water  as  would  supply  the  town.  On  the 
1  Oth  and  11th  of  this  month,  the  heat  became  so  great,  that 
at  Sydney  Town  Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  rose  in  the  shade 
as  high  as  105,0°,  being  equal  to  32,44°  of  Reaumur.  At 
Rose  Hill  the  heat  was  so  excessive,  that  thousands  of  large 
bats  perished  ;  in  many  parts  of  the  port  the  land  was  covered 
ivith  different  species  of  birds,  some  just  suffocated,  and 
others  absolutely  reduced  to  charcoal  by  the  heat,  while 
several  were  seen  to  drop  dead  in  their  flight.  The  streams 
which  were  not  yet  dried  up  were  so  much  infected  by  the 
great  number  of  those  birds  and  bats,,  which,  having  de¬ 
scended  to  slake  their  thirst,  had  expired  on  their  banks, 
that  the  water  for  several  days  was  corrupted  by  them.  The 
wind  then  blew  from  the  north-west,  and  did  great  injury 
to  the  gardens,  consuming  all  before  it.  Persons  who  were 
obliged  to  go  out  on  indispensable  business,  declared 
that  it  was  impossible  to  stand  with  their  face  for  five 
minutes  towards  the  point  from  which  this  wind  pro¬ 
ceeded.”  This  is  only  a  small  portion  of  the  statement 
given  by  Collins  in  his  Account  of  New  South  Wales.  The 
tacts  which  he  mentions  are  also  confirmed  by  the  obser¬ 
vations  of  Philip,  Hunter,  Watts,  Tench,  King,  &c.  and 
from  the  whole  of  which  we  may  deduce  the  following  con¬ 
sequence. 

The  winds  which  pass  over  New  Holland  from  north-west 
to  south-east,  appear  in  the  county  of  Cumberland  with  the 
double  character  of  extreme  dryness  and  heat,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  extent  and  the  height  of  the  mountains  over  which 
they  pass  before  they  reach  the  colony. 

These  results  and  others  which  are  analogous,  may  be  ap¬ 
plied  with  interest  to  the  solution  of  the  grand  problem  of 
the  physical  state  of  the  interior  of  New  Holland.  We  shall 
now  pursue  our  description  of  the  territory  of  Parramatta. 
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I  have  already  observed,  that  the  numerous  woods  in  the 
vicinity  of  this  town,  the  abundance  of  herbage,  and  its  ex¬ 
cellent  quality,  are  calculated  to  form  an  immense  pasturage 
in  this  part  of  New  South  Wales,  proper  for  rearing  all 
kinds  of  cattle.  Such  an  advantage  could  not  escape  the 
attention  of  the  English  government;  and  from  the  first- 
foundation  of  the  colony,  it  sent  hither  all  the  large  do«'; 
mestic  animals  which  could  be  spared  from  the  stock  of  the 
new  establishment.  They  have  since  so  rapidly  multiplied, 
that  in  the  divisions  belonging  to  the  state  alone,  there  were 
a  short  time  before  our  arrival  at  Port  Jackson,  1800  horned 
cattle,  of  which  514  were  bulls,  121  oxen,  and  1165  cows. 
The  breeding  of  these  animals  is  so  rapid,  that  in  the  space 
of  only  eleven  months,  the  number  of  oxen  and  cows  has 
been  extended  from  1856  to  2450  ;  which  gives  for  the  whole 
year  an  increase  of  650  head,  or  one-third  of  the  entire  num¬ 
ber.  If  the  increase  be  calculated  in  this  proportion  for  a 
period  of  thirty  years,  it  is  evident  that  though  half  the 
number  might  be  annually  consumed,  New  Holland  would 
be  covered  with  innumerable  herds  of  cattle. 

The  sheep  have  been  still  more  fertile;  indeed  so  rapidly 
do  they  breed  in  these  distant  pasturages,  that  captain 
Arthur,  one  of  the  richest  landholders  in  New  South  Wales, 
does  not  hesitate  to  assert,  in  a  memoir  which  he  has  just 
published  on  this  subject,  that  in  twenty  years  New  Holland 
alone  will  be  able  to  furnish  England  with  all  the  wool  which 
she  now  imports  from  other  countries,  and  for  which  she 
pays  annually  about  1,800,000/.  sterling.  Captain  Arthur 
himself,  is  the  owner  of  more  than  4000  sheep :  I  have  seen 
several  of  his  flocks,  and  they  appear  to  me  to  be  uncom¬ 
monly  beautiful.  The  farm  of  captain  Arthur,  which  is  in 
the  finest  possible  state,  comprises  3400  acres  of  land,  of 
which  3i 60  are  pasture,  40  sown  with  wheat,  and  the  rest 
is  occupied  with  various  kinds  of  less  important  cultivation. 
He  has  also  on  his  farm  27  horses  and  mares,  and  182  horned 
cattle,  of  which  three  are  bulls,  55  oxen,  and  124  cows. 
46  The  climate  of  New  Holland,”  says  the  captain,  in  his  inte¬ 
resting  memoir,  £‘  is  particularly  favourable  to  the  multipli¬ 
cation  of  sheep  with  fine  wool,  and  when  the  unlimited  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  fine  pasturages  is  considered,  it  is  evident  that 
in  a  few  years,  millions  of  these  animals  might  be  raised 
without  any  other  expence  than  the  payment  of  the  shep¬ 
herds.  I  have  calculated,  that  with  proper  attention,  my 
flocks  would  multiply  thirtyfold  in  thirty  months,  and  ex¬ 
perience  has  already  proved,  that  this  calculation  is  below 
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their  actual  increase.  Specimens  of  their  wool,”  continues  he, 
“  have  been  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  best  judges 
in  England,  who  admit  that  they  are  equal  to  those  of 
Spain,  and  even  appear  to  be  finer  than  most  of  die  latter.” 

Captain  Arthur  is  not  the  only  person  who  has  derived  in 
an  honourable  way  the  greatest  advantages  from  the  sheep 
of  New  Holland.  In  the  course  of  my  different  excursions, 
I  had  frequent  opportunities  of  seeing  flocks  as  remarkable 
for  their  beauty  and  number  as  those  of  this  gentleman. 
Mr.  Palmer  has  about  800  sheep,  which  he  feeds  on  392 
acres  of  pasture.  Mr.  Marsden  has  a  much  greater  number, 
and  most  of  the  other  colonists  have  their  particular  flocks. 
Wandering  in  the  midst  of  woods,  without  enemies  of  any 
species,  and  ignorant  of  the  frosts  of  winter,  or  the  cold  humi¬ 
dity  of  the  autumn  of  our  climates,  protected  from  the  heat 
of  the  sun  by  the  shades  of  the  forests  which  they  inhabit, 
and  feeding  always  on  the  most  delicate  and  aromatic  herbs, 
these  flocks  acquire  a  degree  of  strength  and  beauty  which 
gives  them  a  perfection  hitherto  unknown.  On  the  other 
band,  the  greatest  advantage  has  arisen  from  crossing  the 
hairy  sheep  of  the  Cape  and  of  Bengal  with  those  of  the 
woolly  kind  from  England  and  Spain  :  thus,  in  less  than 
ten  years  they  have  succeeded  in  transforming  the  hair  of  the 
rniimals  from  Africa  and  Asia  into  a  wool  which  is  not  yet 
very  long,  but  is  remarkable  for  a  great  degree  of  fineness,  and 
for  its  soft  and  silky  quality  “  The  following  fact,”  said 
Mr.  Arthur,  “  proves  the  astonishing  rapidity  of  this  ame¬ 
lioration  :  1  have  the  fleece  of  one  of  my  sheep  of  the  com¬ 
mon  kind,  which  the  manufacturers  value  at  9 d.  per  pound  ; 
but  when  1  shewed  them  the  fleece  of  a  lamb  proceding  from 
this  same  sheep  and  a  Spanish  ram,  they  valued  it  at  3s.  per 
pound.  But  it  is  not  merely  in  the  quality  of  the  wool  that 
this  amelioration  is  observable  ;  the  advantage  is  also  in  the 
weight  of  the  fleece:  tor  example,  the  heaviest  of  those 
fleeces  in  J8G0  weighed  scarcely  3  lb.  8  02.  ;  in  1802  their 
average  weight  was  51b.  ;  and  at  this  time  the  beauty  of  the 
wool  was  so  great,  that  each  pound  fetched  3s.  6d. 

"With  respect  to  the  sheep  of  the  Spanish  breed,  whioh 
form  the  principal  stock  of  the  numerous  flocks  of  New” 
South  Wales,  they  proceed  from  a  considerable  number  of 
fine  Merinos,  which  the  English  government  has  trans¬ 
ported  to  Fort  Jackson  at  different  periods  ;  and  thirty  rams 
of  the  most  beautiful  kind,  which  were  sent  by  the  court  of 
Spain  to  the  viceroy  of  Peru  during  the  last  war,  form  a' 
part  of  this  invaluable  stock,-  they  having  been  taken  by  an 
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English  ship  within  sight  of  the  port  at  which  they  were  to 
be  landed. 

In  the  course  of  my  journies  to  the  environs  of  Parramatta, 
I  succeeded  in  procuring  a  variety  of  animals  as  beautiful  as 
they  are  various.  Upwards  of  150  species  of  new  insects  had 
been  gradually  added  to  my  collections  of  this  kind,  and' 
amongst  those  species  were  forty  butterflies,  mostly  of  the 
grandest  colours  that  can  be  conceived.  Amongst  the  Ca~ 
leopterce  is  an  admirable  Cetonia ,  to  which  I  have  given  the 
name  of  Cetonia  Orpheus ,  on  account  of  the  golden  lyre, 
which  appears  in  the  most  regular  form  On  the  back  of  this 
insect,  the  general  colour  of  which  is  exactly  that  of  an. 
emerald. 

The  family  ofLizards.  which  in  every  part  of  New  Holland 
appears  in  so  many  singular  species,  has  afforded  me  several 
of  much  interest.  One  of  these  lizards  belongs  to  the  genus 
Stellion ,  of  Cuvier,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  extraordinary- 
flatness  of  its  body,  which  is  no  more  than  ten  lines  thick, 
though  four  inches  long  and  five  inches  broad,  which  gives 
the  body  of  this  animal  some  slight  resemblance  to  that  of  a 
cramp-fish.  Its  aerial  goitre,  w'hich  is  extremely  large,  U 
of  a  deep  blue  colour. 

Among  the  Scinca  of  the  new  genus,  similar  to  that  which 
I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  establish  under  the  name  of 
Scineoida ,  as  well  as  amongst  the  Tupinambis  and  theGeckos, 
Parramatta  afforded  me  several  very  remarkable  species.  I 
there  procured  that  singular  lizard  which  the  celebrated  Shaw 
has  described  under  the  name  of  Gecko  Platurus ,  or  the  Gecko 
with  a  large  tail ;  but  it  appears  to  me  so  different  in  its  con¬ 
formation  and  habits  from  the  Gecko,  properly  so  called, 
that  I  have  chosen  to  separate  it,  in  order  to  make  it  a  type 
of  a  new  genus,  which,  under  the  name  of  Geckoides ,  N. 
will  immediately  follow  that  of  the  Geckos  in  the  natural 
order,  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  classifications  of  modern  na¬ 
turalists. 

1  also  collected  two  species  of  frogs  which  were  hitherto 
unknown,  and  one  of  which  I  have  described  by  the  name 
of  Rana  pustulosa ,  the  other  by  that  of  Rana  pollicifera , 
because  it  has  at  its  hind  feet  a  little  projecting  appendage, 
which  at  first  view  might  be  taken  for  a  sixth  toe.  The 
toad  genus  also  afforded  me  two  new  species,  which  I 
named  Bttfo  Leucogaster,  and  Bufo  Proteus ;  the  indivi¬ 
duals  of  the  first  species  have  a  brilliant  white  belly,  and 
those  of  the  second  display  a  great  variety  of  colours.  The 
protean  toad  is  one  of  the  smallest  that  is  known,  as  it 
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measures  scarcely  one  inch  in  length  ;  while,  by  its  agreeable 
and  varied  colours,  it  seems  to  be  separate  from  the  disgusting 
genus  to  which  it  belongs.  1  also  collected  a  number  of  new 
species  of  Hj/la,  to  which  I  have  given  such  names  as  accord 
with  their  respective  appearance.  Amongst  the  terrestrial 
and  fluvial  shells  I  likewise  made  several  interesting  dis- 
coveries  ;  as  also  amongst  the  worms,  and  the  fish  of  the  river 
of  Parramatta  :  but  such  was  the  abundance  of  new  objects 
that  came  before  me,  that  I  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  particu¬ 
lars,  in  order  to  admit  the  general  and  simple  enumeration 
which  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  make. 

.  Having  thus  finished  my  labours,  I  returned  with  my 
friend,  M.  Bulletin,  to  Sydney  Town  :  but,  before  leaving 
Parramatta,  it  may  perhaps  be  amusing  if  1  say  something  of 
the  singular  host  with  whom  we  lodged  during  our  stay  in 
this  town.  This  man  was  a  French  .Tew,  named  Larra, 
who,  as  he  told  me  himself,  had  been  a  thief  and  a  forger  of 
bank  notes,  and  as  such,  had  been  transported  to  Port 
Jackson,  in  the  fleet  under  commodore  Philip.  After 
having  fulfilled  his  time  of  condemnation  and  slavery,  Larra 
became  a  free  and  good  citizen.  Corrected  by  misfortune, 
of  a  vice,  the  results  of  which  had  been  so  serious  to  him,  he 
courageously  devoted  himself  to  labour,  which  alone  could 
prevent  him  from  experiencing  misery.  Having  obtained  a 
grant  of  land,  he  began  to  cultivate  it  with  much  success, 
and  soon  joined  his  fate  to  that  of  a  woman  of  his  own 
nation  and  religion,  who,  like  him,  had  been  transported  for 
her  infamous  conduct,  but  who  had  also  been  brought  by 
exile  and  misfortune,  to  an  inclination  for  labour,  as  well  as 
to  a  more  honest  line  of  life.  Supported  by  the  generous 
aid  which  the  government  lavishes  on  individuals  who  con¬ 
duct  themselves  well,  this  couple  jointly  tilled  a  fertile 
portion  of  soil,  and  an  abundant  harvest  was  the  fruit  of  their 
labours.  Larra  then  directed  his  industry  to  other  objects, 
and  engaged  in  commercial  speculations  ;  which  succeeded 
beyond  his  hopes.  In  short,  by  the  most  honourable  means, 
he  gradually  acquired  a  fortune;  and  he  is  now  generally 
considered  as  one  of  the  richest  landholders  in  New  South 
W ales  ;  while  the  regularity  of  his  conduct,  and  the  honesty 
of  his  character,  have  caused  him  to  be  respected  by  the 
principal  civil  and  military  officers  of  the  colony. 

It  is  necessary  to  add,  that  Mr.  Larra  does  not  keep  a 
public  tavern,  or  inn,  though  all  persons  who  have  busi¬ 
ness  at  Parramatta,  and  wish  to  be  well  treated,  put  up 
at  his  house ;  we  were  recommended  to  him  by  colonel  Pater- 
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son,  who  had  written  to  him  without  our  knowledge,  desiring 
him  to  treat  us  with  all  possible  respect,  the  same  as  if  he 
were  present,  and  not  to  accept  from  us  any  remuneration.  This 
recommendation  of  the  lieutenant-governor-general  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  our  host,  that,  during  the  six  days  we 
remained  at  Parramatta,  we  were  served  with  an  elegance, 
and  even  a  luxury,  which  we  could  not  suppose  obtainable  on 
these  shores.  The  best  wines,  such  as  Madeira,  Port,  Xeres, 
Cape,  and  Bourdeaux,  always  covered  our  tables ;  we 
were  served  on  plate,  and  the  decanters  and  glasses  were 
of  the  purest  flint ;  nor  were  the  eatables  inferior  to  the 
liquors.  Always  anxious  to  anticipate  the  taste  or  wishes 
of  his  guests,  Mr.  Larra  caused  us  to  be  served  in  the  French 
style  ;  and  this  act  of  politeness  was  the  more  easy  to  him, 
because  amongst  the  convicts  who  acted  as  his  domestics, 
was  an  excellent  French  cook,  a  native  of  Paris,  as  well  as 
two  others  of  our  countrymen.  However,  notwithstanding 
the  letter  of  colonel  Paterson,  we  had  many  instances,  while 
with  Mr.  Larra,  that  in  his  quality  of  our  countryman,  he 
consented  to  receive,  even  from  us,  the  price  of  his  hospi¬ 
tality  ;  for  which  Mr.  Paterson  displayed  a  great  resentment 
against  him.  For  us  and  our  guide  he  charged  \M.  6s.  ; 
though  this  sum  does  not  appear  too  much,  considering  the 
sumptuous  manner  in  which  we  were  entertained. 

To  return  to  the  three  Frenchmen  who  were  Larra’s 
domestics,  they  appeared  to  us  to  be  overcome  with  melan¬ 
choly  and  remorse:  but  this  was  not  the  case  with  another 
Frenchman,  named  Morand,  who  lived  at  Sydney  Town,  and 
whose  history  is  so  singular,  that  it  deserves  to  be  recorded. 
“  My  only  crime ,”  said  he,  “  was  that  I  wished  to  be  a 
partner  in  the  Bank  of  England ,  without  putting  in  any 
stock:"  he  related  his  adventure  with  that  sort  of  easiness 
and  consequence  which  could  only  proceed  from  the  most 
extravagant  fanaticism.  “  The  war,”  said  Morand,  “  had  just 
broken  nut  between  Great  Britain  and  France;  the  forces  of 
the  two  nations  were  opposed  ;  but  it  appeared  to  me  more 
easy  to  destroy  our  rival  by  finances  than  by  arms :  1  there¬ 
fore  resolved,  like  a  good  patriot ,  to  undertake  this  ruin,  and 
to  complete  it  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  If  I  had  suc¬ 
ceeded,”  he  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  “  France  woul  ! 
have  erected  altars  to  my  memory  ;  but  how  has  it  happened, 
that,  instead  of  being  treated  like  a  thief,  1  have  not  been 
proclaimed  the  avenger  of  my  country !  Scarcely  had  1 
arrived  in  England,  before  I  began  my  operations,  and  they 
succeeded  beyond  my  utmost  hopes.  Being  ably  seconded 
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by  an  Irishman,  not  less  clever  than  myself,  and  who,  in - 
jluenced  like  me,  by  a  noble  patriotism ,  showed  still  more 
hatred  towards  Great  Britain,  I  soon  succeeded  in  counter¬ 
feiting  the  Bank  Notes  with  such  great  exactness,  that  it  was 
even  difficult  for  ourselves  to  distinguish  from  the  real  ones, 
those  which  issued  from  our  presses.  I  was  beginning  to 
triumph  ;  all  my  arrangements  were  made  for  inundating 
England  with  the  produce  of  our  manufactory  ;  I  only 
waited  for  some  private  information  with  respect  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  were  to  be  numbered,  when  my  com¬ 
panion,  whom  I  had  hitherto  considered  as  a  very  honest 
man,  took  it  into  his  head  to  steal  from  our  depot,  a  handful 
of  these  notes,  before  I  had  given  them  certain  finishing 
strokes,  which,  though  trivial,  were  indispensable.  The 
consequence  was,  that  he  was  very  soon  apprehended  ;  and 
as  he  had  not  hesitated  to  forfeit  his  honour  on  one  occa¬ 
sion,  he  had  no  compunction  at  acting  the  second  time  like  a 
villain.  He  disclosed  every  thing  ;  and  I  was  taken  up  and 
sent  with  him  to  a  dungeon  :  all  our  instruments,  all  the 
contents  of  our  manufactory,  were  seized  ;  and  Great  Britain 
was  saved  from  the  ruin  which  I  had  prepared  for  her! 

(C  Although  the  proofs  of  our  project  were  sufficiently 
clear,  I  did  not  despair,  thanks  to  the  nature  of  the  cri¬ 
minal  laws  in  England,  of  escaping  death ;  but  such  was 
the  pusillanimity  and  terror  of  my  graceless  associate ,  that  I 
could  not  doubt  our  common  fate,  if  I  wereobliged  to  appear 
at  the  bar  to  confront  this  weak-minded  creature.  To  pre¬ 
vent  my  own  fate,  which  could  not  interfere  with  his,  1  re¬ 
solved  to  prevail  upon  him  to  disencumber  himself  of  me  ; 
besides,  as  the  author  of  our  misfortunes,  it  was  very  right 
that  he  should  suffer  for  them.  The  following  were  the 
means  I  took  to  effect  my  purpose:  in  a  very  pathetic  dis¬ 
course,  I  undertook  to  prove  to  him,  that  as  our  fate  was  in¬ 
evitable,  it  became  ns  only  to  think  of  the  means  by  which 
we  might  prevent  pain  and  ignominy  ;  and  that  as  we  were 
to  die  for  each  other,  it  would  be  better  to  fall  like  men  of 
honour,  than  to  expire  under  the  hands  of  a  public  execu¬ 
tioner.  The  Irishman  was  shocked  at  my  proposal,  but 
could  not  make  up  his  mind  on  the  subject  :  1  therefore 
remonstrated  with  him,  that  if  he  did  not  care  for  his  own 
infamy,  he  ought  to  teel  for  his  children,  and  spare  them 
from  the  reproach  of  being  the  sons  of  a  man  that  was 
hanged  ;  and  that  if  he  could  not  leave  them  a  fortune,  he 
ought  to  have  firmness  enough  to  keep  them  from  shame. 

“  These  last  reflections  inflamed  the  Irishman  with  a 
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noble  resolution !  We  procured  some  corrosive  sublimate; 
I  pretended  to  swallow  it,  but  he  took  his  portion  in 
reality,  and  there  was  an  end  of  him  !  Being  thus  released 
from  this  weak-minded  knave ,  1  avoided  the  effect  which 
his  appearance  would  have  against  me,  and  was  only 
sentenced  to  transportation  to  this  colony,  where  I  am  con¬ 
demned  to  pass  the  rest  of  my  da_ys.  The  time  of  my  slavery 
has  expired,  and  I  follow  with  advantage  two  of  my  early 
trades,  those  of  goldsmith  and  watch-maker.  The  two 
thieves  who  work  with  me  triple  my  profits.  In  a  few 
years  1  shall  be  one  of  the  richest  men  in  the  colony  ;  and  I 
should  even  now  be  one  of  the  most  happy,  if  I  were  not 
incessantly  tormented  with  regret  at  having  so  unfortunately 
failed  in  such  an  honourable  enterprise,  and  to  see  myself  on 
this  occasion  regarded  like  a  vile  criminal,  even  by  such  of 
you,  my  countrymen,  who  cannot  make  allowance  for  the 
noble  principles  that  influenced  my  conduct.” 


CHAP.  XX. 

On  the  remarkable  Hydrographical  and  Meteorological ' 
Phenomena  of  New  Holland. 

WE  apply  generally,  in  Europe,  the  denomination  of 
rivulet  to  the  junction  of  several  springs,  which  constitute, 
together,  a  continued  current  of  fresh  water  ;  which,  after  a 
limited  course,  either  empties  itself  into  particular  reservoirs, 
or  into  the  sea  ;  but  which  almost  always  mixes  itself  with 
other  currents  of  the  same  nature.  From  this  confusion  of 
several  rivulets  is  formed  what  we  call  a  river ;  which, 
besides  the  characters  just  described,  has  a  more  rapid 
course ;  runs  to  a  greater  distance  over  continents,  or  large 
islands  ;  and,  in  most  cases,  falls  in  with  similar  bodies  of 
water  :  thus  constituting  a  third  order  of  currents,  for  which 
the  French  are  the  only  people  who  have  a  distinct  appella¬ 
tion,  namely,  that  of  Jleuve,  or  great  river.  The  character 
of  the  latter,  besides  that  of  emptying  itself  immediately  into 
the  sea,  is,  that  it  must  have  a  very  extensive  course,  and 
consist  of  a  voluminous  mass  of  water. 

Torrents ,  however  considerable  they  may  bo,  differ 
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essentially  from  rivulets,  .  rivers,  and  jleuves ;  as  their 
course,  which  is  subordinate  to  the  order  of  the  seasons 
ant  ,  e  vicissitudes  of  the  atmosphere,  is  not  continual,' but 
merely  periodical.  These  general  notions  being  well  esta- 
bus  lied,  we  shall  make  the  application  to  the  particular 
hydrography  of  New  Holland  ;  and  we  have  for  our  con¬ 
sideration  a  new  series  of  phenomena,  not  less  singular,  per¬ 
haps,  than  those  which  arise  from  the  Blue  Mountains  and 
the  north-west  winds. 

In  the  first  place,  throughout,  the  whole  extent,  of  this  vast 
continent,  which  comprises  more  than  an  hundred  thousand 
square  leagues  of  solid  surface,  there  is  not  yet  known  a 
single  river  of  the  sizo  of  the  Marne  or  the  Allier 
admitting,  however,  the  definition  which  I  have  given  of 
the  word  river.  In  vain  the  navigator,  who  sails  along  the 
shores  of  this  immense  land,  hopes  that  he  is  frequently 
about  to  discover  the  mouth  of- a  new  river  ;  in  vain  does  he 
sad  to  a  distance  in  the  continent,  with  strong  boats,  or  even 
with  large  vessels  :  the  salinity  of  what  lie  misconceived  to 
be  a  river  does  not  diminish,  and  at  length  he  perceives  that 
f  he  water  has  no  other  motion  than  what  is  imparted  to  it  by 
the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea.  Nevertheless,  the  depth 
ot  the  water  is  so  considerable,  its  width  is  so  great,  and  it 
extends  so  far  into  the  country,  that  the  illusion  is  kept  up. 
ine  navigation  is  pursued  still  farther  ;  numerous  creeks  are 
seen,  which  appear  like  large  rivulets;  (he  vessels  enter 
tliem,  but  no  where  can  fresh  water  be  met  with.  Disap¬ 
pointed  hope  is  however  still  sustained  by  the  imposing  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  principal  branch,  which  continues  to  afford 
all  (he  characteristics  of  a  great  river.  Already  lias  the  na- 
vigator  got  to  the  distance  of  sixty  or  eighty  miles,  and  ima¬ 
gines  that  lie  can  go  much  farther!  Judge  of  his  disap¬ 
pointment,  when  he  suddenly  finds  this  majestic  river  ter- 
inmate  in  a  miserable  stream  of  brackish  water,  incapable  of 
bearing  the  slightest  boats,  and  the  aqueous  contents  of  which 
at  some  periods  of  the  year,  are  scarcely  a  few  inches  broad! 

1  he  astonished  voyager  stops  his  course,  and  when  he  dis- 
covers  that  the  ebb  and  flow  are  almost  as  strong  at  the  end 
ot  the  river  as  at  its  mouth,  he  cannot  conceive  how,  in  so 
great  a  space,  the  declivity  of  the  land  is  so  insignificant. 

ouch  is  the  general  picture  presented  by  all  the  rivers  of 
New  Holland  :  there  is  not  one  to  which  the  above  descrip¬ 
tion  is  inapplicable,  without  any  other  modification  than 
what  results  from  its  greater  or  lest  extent.  Thus  the  river 
George,  Cook’s  river  at  Botany  Bay,  that  of  Parramatta  at 
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Port  Jackson,  that  of  Hawkesbury  at  Broken  Bay,  the  river 
Hunter,  Endeavour  river,  all  those  in  the  gulph  of  Car¬ 
pentaria,  recently  discovered  by  captain  Flinders,  the  rivers 
or  harbours  in  the  Bay  of  Sea  Dogs,  that  of  the  Swans,  that 
of  Geography  Bay,  that  of  King  George’s  Harbour,  of  the 
gulphs  of  Buonaparte  and  Josephine,  of  Ports  Philip, 
%  estcrn,  &c.  all  reproduce  a  series  of  phenomena  analogous 
to  those  which  I  have  just  described.  Diemen’s  Land,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  difference  of  its  geological  constitution, 
affords  the  same  singularity  in  all  its  rivers.  Thus  the  river 
Huon,  the  Port  of  Swans,  with  North  and  Dalrymple  rivers, 
&c.  are  nothing  but  a  sort  of  gulphs,  more  or  less  nar¬ 
row  or  deep,  but,  all  of  them  essentially  saline,  subject  to  the 
influence  of  the  tides,  borrowing  from  them  their  principal 
motions,  and  terminating  in  feeble  rivulets,  which  in  the  hot 
season  are  almost  entirely  dry. 

However  singular  may  appear  all  the  facts  that  I  ha.ve 
mentioned  respecting  the  rivers  of  New  Holland,  they  are 
not  theonly  particulars  that  present  themselves  to  our  notice; 
the  character^’ their  inundations  is  a  new  theme  for  medita¬ 
tion  and  research ;  but  1  must  first  finish  all  that  relates  to 
my  journey  to  Parramatta. 

It  is  not  only  by  the  opening  of  agreeable  and  convenient 
roads,  that  the  English  government  has  endeavoured  to  fa¬ 
cilitate  the  communications  between  its  colonies  and  the 
southern  ports  of  the  country  :  at  the  end  of  1793,  there  were 
established  on  the  river  of  Parramatta,  a  kind  of  packet  boats 
which  daily  sailed  between  the  last-mentioned  and  Sydney 
Towns,  conveying  people  and  every  sort  of  merchandize. 
The  passage  money  is  a  shilling  for  each  individual  and 
each  hundred  weight  of  goods,  and  a  whole  boat  may  be  en¬ 
gaged  lor  six  shillings. 

Besides  these  means  of  conveyance,  the  government  keeps 
several  little  vessels,  most  of  which  are  very  elegant  and  con¬ 
venient;  they  are  approprialed  exclusively  either  to  the 
state,  or  the  principal  officers  employed  by  it.  M.  Bellefin 
and  I  returned  to  Sydney  in  one  of  these  vessels  ;  we  em¬ 
barked  opposite  the  barracks  of  Parramatta,  a  part  where  the 
river  contains  sufficient  water  for  large  sloops,  while  two 
hundred  paces  farther  it  is  nothing  but  a  miserable  stream, 
incapable  of  bearing  the  slightest  canoe. 

In  proportion  as  we  leave  Parramatta,  the  bed  of  the  river 
extends  and  becomes  deeper,  and  v/e  soon  find  ourselves  in. 
eight  or  ten  fathoms  water.  On  both  banks  one’s  attention 
is  attracted  by  a  number  of  little  creeks  running  up  the 
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country,  and  the  courses  of  which  are  agreeably  marked  out 
by  tine  forests.  Here  the  European  has  already  shown  that 
he  exists,  by  his  habitation  and  tSie  extensive  portions  of 
soil  which  he  has  cultivated.  Here,  at  the  verdant  entrance 
of  a  stream,  is  discovered  the  humble  cabin  of  a  new  colonist ; 
while  the  distant  sound  of  the  hatchet  announces  his  efforts 
and  activity  :  farther  on,  the  eye  is  attracted  by  a  natural 
meadow,  in  which  wander  the  oxen,  cows,  and  horses,  of  a 
mewly  established  farm;  and  the  picture  is  completed  by 
the  first  ripening  harvests  of  newly  cultivated  fields.  Often 
on  the  summit  of  a  picturesque  hillock,  may  be  discerned  a 
large  and  elegant  mansion,  surrounded  by  more  considerable 
cultivated  lands,  and  covered  by  greater  numbers  of  flocks 
and  labourers — all  indicating  it  to  be  the  property  of  a  rich 
and  industrious  owner.  The  one  in  question  belonged  to 
Mr.  Coxe,  the  paymaster  of  the  colony,  to  whom  I  had  been 
introduced  at  colonel  Paterson’s.  As  soon  as  he  perceived 
M.  Bellefin  and  me,  he  got  iiito  a  boat  belonging  to  his 
farm,  and  coming  to  our  vessel,  invited  us  in  so  pressing  a 
manner  to  pass  the  night  at  his  house,  that  we  could  not 
resist  his  friendly  solicitation. 

While  they  were  preparing  a  hasty  dinner,  we  amused 
ourselves  in  going  over  his  farm,  every  department  of  which 
was  to  us  a  new  subject  of  surprise.  It  was  not,  however, 
the  only  possession  of  this  kind,  which  Mr.  Coxe  had  ac¬ 
quired  on  these  banks,  for,  on  a  second  voyage  which  I 
made  to  his  estate,  with  colonel  Paterson  and  his  lady,  and 
Mr.  Lay  cock,  junior,  a  lieutenant  in  the  New  South  Wales 
regiment,  Mr.  Coxe  took  us  all  to  dinner  to  another  farm 
still  more  rich  and  elegant  than  that  I  have  just  described  ; 
it  is  situated  more  inland,  bn  the  side  of  Castle  Hill.  The 
road  which  leads  from  one  to  the  other  of  these  farms,  is  so 
wide  and  convenient,  that  we  went  over  it  in  a  carriage:  it 
is  between  six  and  seven  miles  in  length,  and  to  make  it, 
immense  loads  of  rubbish  were  necessary.  The  whole  of  Mr. 
Coxe’s  land  amounts  to  8G0  acres,  of  which  more  than  300 
were  sown  with  wheat,  fifteen  with  maize,  six  with  barley, 
and  twelve  with  oats  ;  349  acres  were  reserved  for  the  pas¬ 
turage  of  the  cattle,  which  comprised  five  horses,  three 
mares,  and  twenty-seven  horned  cattle,  besides  800  sheep  of 
the  finest  breeds. 

After  expressing  our  gratitude  to  Mr.  Coxe  and  his  lady, 
for  all  the  kindness  they  had  shown  us,  M.  Bellefin  and  I 
again  embarked,  and  in  a  few  hours  got  to  Sydney  Town. 

While  i  was  making  the  various  observations  that  have 
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just  been  committal  to  print,  my  worthy  friend  M.  Le sueur 
had  been  employed  in  forming  a  rich  ornithological  collec¬ 
tion  ;  he  had  killed  and  prepared  no  less  than  200  birds,  and 
bad  amassed  in  our  repository  08  quadrupeds;  besides 
which,  a  great  number  of  sketches  and  paintings  had  been 
executed. 

In  the  mean  while  our  crews,  exhausted  by  long  privations 
and  horrible  epidemics,  were  not  capable  of  manoeuvring 
our  ships,  and  experience  had  proved  to  us,  that  those 
ships  were  too  large  and  strong  for  the  geographical  ope¬ 
rations  which  we  had  to  pursue  both  on  the  south-west  and 
north-west  coast  of  New  Holland.  It  was  therefore  resolved 
to  send  the  Naturalist  to  France,  after  withdrawing  from 
that  ship  almost  all  the  able  seamen  which  she  possessed, 
and  replacing  them  by  the  convalescent  and  valetudina¬ 
rians  of  the  Geographer.  A  cutter  of  thirty  tons  was  then 
building  in  the  dock-yard  of  a  ship  builder  of  the  colony  : 
this  was  bought  for  our  service,  and  the  command  of  it  was 
given  to  M.  L.  Freycinct,  the  acting  lieutenant  of  the  Na¬ 
turalist,  and  the  principal  author  of  the  geographical 
labours  which  were  performed  on  board  that  vessel.  Captain 
Hamelin  himself  was  to  return  to  Europe,  and  to  lay  before 
the  government  the  results  of  the  voyage. 

M.  Lesueur  and  myself  being  forced  by  these  new  deter¬ 
minations  to  occupy  ourselves  incessantly  in  arranging  the 
subjects  which  were  to  go  in  the  Naturalist  to  France,  we 
suspended  all  our  intended  researches,  and  for  three  weeks 
employed  ourselves  day  and  night  in  this  delicate  and  diffi¬ 
cult  branch  of  our  duty.  It  may  be  imagined  what  we  had 
to  undergo,  when  it  is  known  that  we  arranged  in  the  most 
methodical  manner  more  than  40,000  animals  of  all  sorts  and 
descriptions,^  collected  in  various  parts  during  a  period  of 
two  years.  Thirty-three  large  packing  cases  were  filled  with 
these  collections,  which  were  more  valuable  and  numerous 
than  any,  voyagers'  had  ever  sent  to  Europe,  and  which, 
when  only  partially  displayed  in  the  house  which  I  occupied 
with  M.  Bellefin,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  the  learned 
Englishmen  in  the  colony,  particularly  of  the  celebrated 
naturalist  colonel  Paterson. 

Of  all  known  countries  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  where 

electric  phenomena  are  so  frequent  and  so  terrible  as  in 
this  climate.  While  vve  were  crossing  the  isles  of  Monte- 
notfe  to  Port  Jackson,  we  were  surprised  by  t he  continuity 
of  these  phenomena,  in  the  midst  of  a  season,  and  during  a 
state  of  the  atmosphere,  so  little  favourable  to  their  exist- 
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ence  ;  but  towards  the  end  of  our  stay  at  Sydney,  we  wit¬ 
nessed  such  frequent  and  violent  storms,  that  our  astonish¬ 
ment  was  inexpressible.  Never  had  we  heard  such  dreadful 
thunder  claps,  nor  seen  such  vivid  lightning.  In  one  of  these 
storms,  a  thunder-bolt  struck  the  English  ship  the  Perseus, 
which  had  no  conductor,  and  had  nearly  caused  the  loss  of 
that  ship. 

On  the  7th  of  October  we  witnessed  a  phenomenon  of  this 
kind,  to  which  I  know  nothing  similar  in  the  records  of 
meteorology.  The  whole  morning  the  weather  had  been 
very  fine,  the  sky  and  the  sea  were  equally  calm ;  but  in 
the  afternoon  the  wind  suddenly  veered  to  the  north-west, 
and  blew  fresh  and  in  squalls  ;  an  enormous  quantity  of 
large  black  clouds,  driven  by  those  winds  from  the  summits 
of  the  Blue  Mountains,  were  precipitated  into  the  plain. 
These  clouds  were  so  heavy,  that  they  skimmed,  as  one 
might  say,  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  heat  was  suffo¬ 
cating:  Reaumur’s  thermometer  suddenly  rose  from  18°  to 
27°.  The  clouds  soon  opened  with  a  horrible  noise;  the 
lightning  was  blinding,  and  the  thunder  was  seen  to  roll 
along  the  atmosphere  in  serpentine  shapes,  of  a  blueish 
colour.  At  this  period  of  the  tempest,  the  winds  blew  from 
all  points  of  the  compass,  and  their  violence  increased  in 
consequence  of  their  thus  clashing.  However,  as  a  few  very 
heavy  showers  of  rain  began  to  fall,  we  hoped  that  the  storm 
would  soon  cease  ;  when,  from  the  midst  of  a  very  high 
cloud,  blacker  than  the  rest,  there  suddenly  fell  an  abun¬ 
dant  hail,  much  more  remarkable  for  the  form  of  its  grains 
than  from  their  size  :  some  of  them  weighed  nearly  an  ounce, 
and  each  of  them,  instead  of  the  more  or  less  globular  shape 
of  the  hail  of  our  climates,  w  as  of  an  elongated  figure,  irre¬ 
gularly  prismatic,  and  the  proportions  of  which,  in  the 
largest  specimen  which  I  could  discover,  was  29  lines  long 
by  17  wide,  and  eight  thick. 

However  novel  we  might  consider  hail  of  such  a  shape,  it 
did  not  surprise  the  English,  who,  since  their  establishment 
on  these  shores,  had  witnessed  several  such  showers,  but 
never  with  such  prodigious  characters  as  in  the  month  ot  De¬ 
cember,  1795,  the  particulars  of  which  are  described  in  the 
work  of  Collins,  p.  445 :  this  storm  also  came  from  the 
north-west.  What  other  climate  of  the  globe  presents  such 
a  series  of  remarkable  phenomena  ? 

As  soon  as  we  had  finished  the  arrangement  of  .our  collec¬ 
tions,  I  returned  with  colonel  Paterson  to  visit  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  Castle  Hill.  After  having  ascended  the  river  of 
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Parramatta,  to  the  height  of  three  leagues,  we  landed  with  a 
few  soldiers,  to  begin  our  researches  in  natural  history. 
Amidst  those  various  trees  which  time  or  the  axe  had  brought 
down,  we  found  at  every  step,  under  their  fungous  and 
putrid  bark,  beautiful  Coleopterse,  and  various  species  of 
lizards  and  reptiles,  of  which  we  made  a  fine  collection.  On 
proceeding  into  the  wood,  beyond  the  parts  to  which  the 
English  had  extended  fire  and  steel,  we  found  that  the  in¬ 
sects  were  much  more  scarce  than  in  the  parts  that  had  been 
cleared  ;  and  this  singularity  appeared  to  us  to  be  caused 
by  the  custom  of  the  savages  setting  fire  to  the  forests,  and 
thus  destroying  an  enormous  quantity  of  eggs,  as  well  as 
larvae  and  perfect  insects. 

Of  all  European  vegetables,  that  which  has  succeeded 
best  in  New  South  Wales  is  the  peach  tree  ;  the  cause  is 
either  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  generally  sandy  and 
light,  or  that  the  state  of  the  climate  is  highly  favorable  to 
its  vegetative  faculties.  We  may  sec  whole  fields  covered 
with  peach  trees,  and  their  fruit  is  so  abundant,  that  great 
quantities  of  it  are  dried  :  several  of  the  colonists  prepare 
from  it  an  agreeable  kind  of  wine  ;  others  distil  from  this 
wine  a  good-tasted  spirit :  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  the 
farmers  fatten  their  hogs  with  peaches. 

On  reaching  Parramatta,  Mr.  Paterson  and  I  went  to  the 
government  house,  and  the  next  day  we  made  a  second  ex¬ 
pedition  in  search  of  objects  of  natural  history,  in  which  my 
philosophic  colleagues,  Messrs.  Paterson  and  Cayley,  kindly 
enriched  me  with  contributions  of  such  as  I  had  not  been  able 
to  meet  with. 

During  these  little  excursions,  I  made  an  observation 
which  had  struck  me  several  times  before,  and  which  de¬ 
serves  particular  attention.  In  the  deep  vallies  which  we 
often  crossed,  (here  ran  some  streams  of  fresh  water,  so  feeble, 
and  narrow  in  their  beds,  that  the  widest  of  them  we  could 
step  over  with  ease;  and  yet  at  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  above 
their  habitual  course,  we  observed  ou  the  soil  and  on  the 
trees,  evident  proofs  that  the  water  had  frequently  risen  to 
that  elevation.  My  companions  confirmed  this  remark,  and 
gave  me  some  interesting  details,  which  with  the  observations 
I  had  made  at  Port  Jackson,  enabled  me  to  present  the  sin¬ 
gular  history  of  the  overflowing  of  the  rivers  in  this  part  of 
New  Holland.  All  the  facts  which  it  may  be  necessary  to 
state  are,  that  all  the  rk  ers  in  Cumberland  county  overflow 
their  banks  at  certain  periods,  like  the  Nile,  and  roll  in 
devastating  torrents  over  the  neighbouring  fields.  The 
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English,  who  first  fixed  their  residences  on  these  banks,  not 
being  aware  of  such  inundations,  sustained  great  injuries, 
and  were  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  either  removing  their 
habitations  from  those  dangerous  banks,  or  establishing  them 
in  more  elevated  parts,  inaccessible  to  the  water.  But  not¬ 
withstanding  this  double  precaution,  the  cultivators  on  the 
banks  of  Iiawkesbury  river  never  feel  themselves  secure 
from  such  a  disaster,  as  the  water  often  rises  from  twenty- 
five  to  forty  and  fifty  feet  above  the  ordinary  level  ot  the 
river  :  while  these  inundations,  which  bear  no  relation  to 
the  season,  recur  as  often  as  ten  or  twelve  times  in  a  year. 
This  last  fact  is  well  worthy  of  philosophical  investigation, 
as  it  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the 
swelling  and  drying  up  of  rivers  in  equatorial  climates  ;  while 
the  periods  of  inundation  are  so  irregular,  that  sometimes 
one  has  not  occurred  in  six  months,  and  at  others,  there 
have  been  three  or  four  in  a  month,  dhe  only  cause  which 
we  can  assign  is,  the  frequency  and  force  of  the  rains  which 
fall  from  the  mountains  in  which  it  takes  its  course;  but 
even  under  this  idea,  how  astonishing  it  must  appeal,  that 
even  those  heavy  torrents  can  raise  the  waters  ot  a  feeble 
current  to  the  height  of  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  teet.  What 
an  immense  extent  of  country  the  rain  must  have  (alien  upon 
at  one  and  the  same  time  ;  what  a  rapidity  must  the  couise 
of  the  water  have  acquired  in  its  passage  down  the  moun¬ 
tains,  to  unite  from  so  many  points,  and  almost  instantane¬ 
ously,  in  such  prodigious  masses  !  It  must  therefore  be 
owned,  in  respect  to  these  and  other  phenomena,  that  New 
Holland  baffles  all  our  analogies,  and  shakes  those  scientific 
opinions  which  are  the  most  scrupulously  admitted.  In 
short,  whatever  we  may  have  to  say  of  this  singular  country, 
so  justly  called  by  the  English  th c  unparalleled  continent, 
•we  shall  state  many  other  natural  phenomena  equally  strange 
and  incomprehensible.  . 

With  respect  to  the  river  Hawkesbury,  if  by  its  inundations 
it  alarms  the  agriculturists  in  its  vicinity,  what  benefits 
does  it  not  confer  on  the  whole  country  which  it  overflows. 
Carrying  with  it  from  the  summits  of  the  mountains  and  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  all  the  vegetable  mould  which  it 
meets  with  in  its  course,  it  brings  it  to  the  vallies,  and  de¬ 
posits  it  in  the  inundated  fields,  where  it  settles  into  rich 
strata,  some  of  which,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr. 
Marsden,  are  not  less  than  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  feet 
in  depth,  affording  an  inexhaustible  manure  for  the  most 
active  and  varied  cultivation.  Hence,  nothing  can  be  com- 
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pared  to  the  fertility  of  the  banks  of  this  antarctic  river; 
without  any  labour,  and  almost  without  ploughing,  the  land 
in  these  parts  produces  the  richest  harvests. 

The  singular  sketch  which  I  have  just  given,  is  not  merely 
applicable  to  the  river  Hawkesbury  :  all  the  other  rivers, 
and  even  the  rivulets  of  Cumberland  county,  are  subject 
to  similar  swells,  and  which  appear  to  have  their  eoraraoii 
origin  in  the  abundant  rains  that  fall  on  large  tracts  of  high 
lands. 

Mrs.  Paterson  having  expressed  a  wish  to  go  with  her  hus¬ 
band  and  me  to  Castle  Hill,  had  come  to  join  ns  in  her  carriage 
at  Parramatta ;  we  therefore  set  otf  to  Mr.  Cox  and  his 
family,  at  the  farm  which  he  occupies  on  the  banks  of  the 
river,  and  which  I  have  already  described  :  here  we  slept, 
and  the  next  morning  early,  we  set  off  for  the  place  we  were 
to  visit. 

Of  all  the  establishments  in  New  South  Wales,  Castle 
Hill  is  the  most  recent :  at  the  time  I  was  there,  it  was 
Scarcely  three  years  old.  The  infant  town  then  only  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  dozen  houses ;  but  already  were  to  be  distin¬ 
guished  on  the  neighbouring  hills  vast  tracts  of  cultivated 
land,  while  several  handsome  farms  were  settled  in  the  val- 
lies.  Six  hundred  convicts  were  continually  employed  in 
felling  trees,  to  open  roads  through  the  forests  ;  and  in 
twenty  quarters  might  be  seen  rising,  immense  volumes  of 
flame  and  smoke,  produced  by  the  burning  of  new  conces¬ 
sions.  Most  of  the  body  of  convicts  just  mentioned  were  Irish¬ 
men,  who  have  been  transported  on  account  of  their  revolu* 
tionary  principles ;  and  it  w  as  these  very  men  who,  a  short 
time  after  our  departure,  the  English  papers  stated  to  have 
risen,  and  joined  other  bodies  of  their  countrymen  in  the 
colony.  The  insurgents,  1300  in  number,  then  marched 
against  the  town  of  Parramatta,  and  had  a  sanguinary  battle 
with  all  the  English  troops,  by  whom  they  were  defeated, 
and  then  they  accepted  the  promises  which  the  governor 
held  out  to  them. 

The  English  government  had  long  wished  to  prevent  those 
destructive  conflagrations  of  the  forests,  and  required  that 
the  soil  should  be  cleared  by  simply  cutting  down  the  timber : 
it  was  expected  that  the  projecting  remains  of  the  roots  and 
suckers,  decomposed  by  heat  and  moisture,  so  far  from  im¬ 
peding  agricultural  labour,  would  become  a  valuable  ma¬ 
nure.  This  mode  is  employed  with  advantage  in  many  parts 
of  America;  but  the  result  has  been  ascertained  to  be  quite 
different  in  New  Holland,  as  if  experience  of  every  kind  is 
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always  to  be  overturned  in  this  singular  part  of  the  world  : 
lor  example,  the  wood  of  ihe  Eucalyptus,  which  is  so  sel¬ 
dom  met  with  in  a  sound  stale  in  the  growing  tree,  and 
which  appears  to  be  so  easily  dccomposibie.  This  wood, 
probably  on  account  of  its  resinous  quality,  withstands, 
when  cut  down,  every  destructive  operation  of  the  atmo¬ 
sphere;  ami  every  where  may  be  seen  the  remains  of  trunks 
watch  were  cut  down  fifteen  years  ago,  perfectly  as  sound  as 
when  they  were  growing,  while  their  roots  form  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  progress  of  (lie  cultivation. 

i  hose  unforeseen  difficulties  having  compelled  tire  English 
to  abandon  this  first  method  of  clearing  the  land,  they  have 
adopted  that  of  fire,  which  they  perform  in  the  foilovvino- 
raanucr.  After  separating  by  a  large  abattis  the  portion  of 
the  forest  that  is  to  be  burned,  they  set  fire  to  it  in  several 
parts,  and  in  a  few  days  are  devoured  those  products  of  na¬ 
ture  which  have  required  her  operations  for  centuries  to 
bring  to  perfection.  This  last  method,  besides  the  advantage 
of  quickness  and  ease  of  execution,  also  has  that  of  extir¬ 
pating  all  plants  different  from  such  as  are  to  be  introduced  ; 
at  the  same  time  it  imparts  to  the  soil  a  fertile  heat,  which 
disposes  it  to  produce  a  rich  harvest,  while  the  ashes  of  the 
vegetable  that  is  burned  on  the  surface,  afford  an  additional 
and  salutary  manure. 

After  taking  refreshment  at  Castle  Hill,  our  party  set  off  to 
visit  a  neighbouring  habitation.  ‘1  I  wish,”  said  Mr.  Pa¬ 
terson,  “  to  introduce  you  to  one  of  your  countrymen,  w  ho 
is  a  friend  of  mine  :  he  is  the  baron  De  la  Clampe,  formerly 
a  French  colonel,  who  honourably  served  his  country  in  the 
war  in  India,  and  who  afterwards,  being  forced  by  your  re¬ 
volution  to  seek  an  asylum  in  England,  refused  to  bear  arms 
against  his  nation.  At  length,  disgusted  with  a  life  of  in¬ 
dolence,  so  little  congenial  with  his  inclination  and  former 
habits,  he  solicited  permission  to  establish  himself  in  this 
distant  dimate.  His  wish  was  not  only  complied  with,  but 
several  advantages  were  granted  him,  which  will  secure  to 
him  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  an  existence,  if  not  splendid,  at 
least  competent  and  peaceable.  During  three  years  which 
he  has  resided  at  Castle  Hill,  he  has  only  come  once  to 
Sydney  Town  ;  he  shuns  the  world,  and  refuses  the  most 
pressing  invitations  of  his  best  friends,  in  order  to  devote 
himselfentjrely  to  agriculture.  But  you  shall  yourself  judge,” 
added  Mr.  Paterson,  “  of  his  information  and  activity.” 

Having  walked  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  through  a  thick 
wood,  we  discovered  the  modest  habitation  and  the  fields  of 
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the  poor  French  colonel.  At  the  head  of  six  convicts,  fur¬ 
nished  to  him  by  the  English  government,  almost  naked  like 
himself,  lie  set  them  the  example  of  labour  and  fortitude. 
The  unexpected  arrival  of  such  a  numerous  party  discon¬ 
certed  M.  De  la  Clampe,  who  appeared  mortified  at  our 
seeing  him  so  miserably  dressed,  that  it  was  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  master  from  the  criminals  that  laboured 
under  li is  orders.  He  ran  precipitately  into  the  house  to 
make  himself  decent,  and  soon  afterwards  joined  us. 

The  interior  of  this  rural  mansion,  to  which  we  were  soon 
introduced,  presented  the  agreeable  union  of  extreme  sim¬ 
plicity  and  a  sort  of  elegance,  which  proved  the  delicate  taste 
of  its  owner,  at  the  same  time  that  he  was  an  utter  stranger 
to  every  sort  of  luxury . 

Colonel  Paterson  soon  apprised  the  baron  who  1  was,  and 
the  naiure  of  my  visit  to»the  colony.  At  the  name  of  a 
Frenchman,  the  unfortunate  emigrant  advanced  towards 
me,  and  embracing  me  with  transport,  “  Ah  !  Mon- 
sieur,”  said  lie,  “  how  goes  on  our  dear  France?”  With 
the  highest  satisfaction  I  related  to  this  interesting  country¬ 
man  all  the  prodigies  which  a  great  man  had  performed  for 
the  happiness  of  our  nation.  He  heard  my  recital  with 
ecstacy,  and  when  I  had  finished,  he  animatedly  offered  up 
his  vows  to  heaven  for  the  happiness  and  preservation  of  the 
first  consul. 

After  a  frugal  repast  from  the  provisions  which  the  colonel 
had  caused  to  be  brought,  we  set  out  to  visit  the  possessions 
of  our  host,  himself  serving  as  a  guide:  lie  amused  us 
with  particulars  ol  his  operations  and  their  result;  but  of  all 
that  he  showed  us,  nothing  interested  me  so  much  as  a  fine 
plantation  of  cotton  and  coffee  trees,  which  he  had  planted, 
and  which  bore  the  most  promising  appearance.  M.  De  la 
Clampe  assured  me,  that  after  a  long  series  of  experiments, 
he  had  succeeded  in  making  his  cotton  trees  produce  cotton 
of  various  colours,  and  particularly  that  of  the  fine  Indian 
nankeens,  which  no  European  bad  hitherto  been  able  to  imi¬ 
tate,  either  by  growing  the  cotton  or  dyeing  it.  (i  Either 
I  deceive  myself,”  said  the  French  emigrant,  ii  or  in  a  little 
time  1  shall  have  created  for  this  colony  two  branches  of 
commerce  and  exportation  equally  valuable :  I  have  only 
this  means  of  acquitting  myself  of  a  sacred  debt  of  gratitude 
towards  the  people  who  received  me  in  the  time  of  my 
misfortune,  and  1  shall  do  every  thing  to  hasten  the  period 
of  the  performance  of  this  duty  and  wish  of  my  heart — a 
wish  so  agreeable  to  my  ideas  of  delicacy  and  patriotism.” 
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While  I  was  thus  pursuing  the  enquiries  peculiar  to  every 
department,  over  a  great  portion  of  this  singular  colony, 
two  of  my  colleagues,  Messrs.  Depuch  and  Bailly,  the  mi¬ 
neralogists  ot  the  expedition,  visited  Tongabee  and  Hawkes- 
bury,  the  two  last  towns  of  Cumberland  county,  and  ad¬ 
vanced  as  far  as  the  base  of  the  Western  Mountains.  They 
examined  the  bed  of  the  river  of  Parramatta,  ascertained  that 
the  stratum  of  freestone,  under  Sydney  Town,  extends  beyond 
Parramatta,  but  at  which  latter  place  it  covers  at  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  strata  of  bituminous  schistus,  full  of  the 
impressions  ot  plants.  This  schistus  is  disposed  in  horizontal 
layers,  alternately  with  freestone  and  puddings  impregnated 
with  a  blackish  and  bituminous  substance.  The  inference 
they  drew  from  these  observations  was,  that  a  vast  quantity 
of  coal  might  be  found  under  the  soil  of  Parramatta  ;  a  pre¬ 
sumption  which  is  strengthened  by  the  discovery  that  has 
already  been  made  of  this  substance  at  Port  Steven,  to  the 
north,  and  Port  Hackney,  to  the  south  of  Port  Jackson. 

'i  here  is  a  fine  road  that  leads  from  Parramatta  to  Ton¬ 
gabee,  which  the  government  causes  to  be  kept  in  constant 
repair.  'Io  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  beyond  Ton¬ 
gabee,  the  lands  are  almost  entirely  cultivated,  and  are 
covered  with  houses  and  farms.  In  all  this  part  of  New 
South  Wales,  they  raise  quantities  of  cattle,  and  to  prevent 
tlrem  from  damaging  the  cultivated  grounds  they  enclose 
them  in  meadows,  like  the  people  of  North  America. 

Our  mineralogists  did  not  discover  in  any  of  the  lands  oc¬ 
cupied  b^  the  English  the  slightest  vestige  of  carbonated 
lime,  and  the  inhabitants  are  every  where  reduced  to  make 
use  of  the  small  quantity  only  which  they  procure  by  the 
calcination  of  shells,  particularly  those  of  oysters,  which 
latter  are  found  at  Botany  Bay  in  vast  abundance.  The  go¬ 
vernors  have  in  vain  offered  iarge  rewards  to  those  inhabi¬ 
tants  who  may  discover  any  bank  of  limestone ;  and  there 
is  no  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  discovery  will  be  made. 
They  in  many  parts  observed  the  hematite  oxide  of  iron, 
which  they  think  might  be  made  to  produce  an  excellent 
iron  :  there  is  also  a  great  abundance  of  crystalised  native 
muriate  of  soda,  in  great  masses  ;  the  governor  has  a  spe¬ 
cimen  which  is  a  foot  in  diameter. 

On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  it  is  only  in  respect  to  its 
mountains,  rivers,  winds,  and  storms,  that  New  South 
Wales  presents  a  series  of  grand  phenomena  :  amongst  the 
vegetables  and  animals,  nature  has  likewise  multiplied  her 
singularities,  and  the  history  of  the  natives  affords  manv 
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peculiar  subjects  for  investigation,  while  the  fine  system  of 
colonization  pursued  by  England  in  these  distant  land>,  is. 
equally  to  be  admired.  But  the  extent  to  which  I  have  car¬ 
ried  this  chapter,  precludes  me  from  entering  into  farther  de¬ 
tails,  1  must  therefore  defer  the  reflections  which  remain  to 
be  made,  and  now  terminate  the  account  of  our  residence  at 
Port  Jackson. 

I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Naturalist,  hiving  on  board 
the  scientific  collection  and  the  valetudinarians  ot  both  ships, 
was  immediately  to  return  to  France  with  captain  Hamelin. 

In  consequenceof  this  resolution,  Messrs.  Leschenault,  l'a  lire, 
and  Bailly,  those  of  my  colleagues  who  remained  on  board 
that  ship,  came  over  to  the  Geographer,  which  on  the  other  * 
hand  lost  the  interesting  M.  Depuch,  who  was  too  much  re¬ 
duced  to  continue  the  campaign,  together  with  Messrs.  Bou¬ 
gainville,  junior,  Mauronard,  and  Brue,  cadets  of  the  first 
class  :  these  three  gentlemen  had  the  misfortune  to  incur  the 
hatred  of  our  commander,  who  had  condemned  them  to  be 
sent  home,  as  well  as  our  second  surgeon,  M.  Tai liefer,  who 
had  so  nobly  and  courageously  attended -us  in  all  our  illness*. 

These  final  and  much  to  be  regretted  arrangements  having 
been  made,  we  set  sail  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  ot  No¬ 
vember,  after  having  been  152  days  at  New  South  Wales. 
The  particulars  of  the  remainder  of  our  voyage  will  form  the 
substance  of  my  second  volume:  I  shall  therefore  conclude 
the  present  with  a  few  remarks  on  the  physical  strength  of 
the  savages  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  those  of  Die¬ 
men's  Land  and  Timor. 
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CHAP.  XN1. 

Results  of  various  Experiments  to  ascertain  the  Physical 
Strength  of  the  Savages  of  Diemen's  Land  and  New 
Holland ,  as  well  as  o  f  the  Inhabitants  of  Timor.  Con¬ 
clusion  . 

THAT  singular  period  is  still  recent,  in  which  we  saw  many 
celebrated  men  led  away  by  an  ardent  imagination,  or  with 

*  It  is  an  agreeable  task  to  add,  that  our  three  companions,  as  soon  as  they 
returned  to  Europe,  were  made  officers,  and  that  they  all  three  distinguished 
themselves  in  the  late  battles.  M.  Taillefer  was  promoted  by  vice-admiral 
Deeres,  the  minister  of  the  marine,  to  be  surgeon  major  of  the  battalion  of  the 
marine  imperial  guard. 
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dispositions  soured  by  the  misfortunes  inseparable  from  our 
social  state  of  existence,  unite  to  ridicule  that  state,  and 
despising  the  benefits  it  confers,  attribute  to  savages  all  the 
sources  of  happiness  and  every  principle  of  virtue.  Their 
fatal  eloquence  led  astray  the  public  opinion,  and  for  the 
first  time  sensible  men  were  seen  to  tremble  at  the  progress  of 
civilization,  and  to  sigh  for  that  miserable  condition  lllus- 
t  rated  in  our  days  by  the  seductive  title  of  a  state  of  nature! 
Happily  modern  travellers,  by  successively  describing  various 
savage  people,  have  enabled  the  world  to  form  a  just  opinion 
of  those  ridiculous  sophisms:  and  our  expedition  may  in 
this  respect  still  farther  contribute  to  the  progress  of  true 
philosophy. 

Of  all  the  benefits  which  the  apologists  of  man  in  a  savage 
state  have  brought  forward  in  his  behalf,  his  physical  strength 
is  that  on  which  they  insist  most  particularly  and  constantly. 
As  the  constant  attendant  of  a  vigorous  state  of  health,  phy¬ 
sical  strength  would  be,  in  fact,  one  of  the  first  claims  to 
superiority,  and  if  it  were  to  be  the  exclusive,  or  even  most 
particular  appendage  of  the  savage  state,  civilization,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  deprived  us  of  one  of  the  most  cer¬ 
tain  means  of  happiness.  Hence,  the  detractors  of  social 
order, have  made  the  most,  eloquent  declamations,  to  prove 
that  this  kind  of  degradation  applies  to  civilized  men,  and 
they  have  striven  to  cause  their  sentiments  to  be  believed. 
Till  lately,  however,  we  had  no  means  of  contradicting 
them,  by  not  knowing  how  to  compare  with  accuracy  the 
physical  strength  of  individuals  and  nations  :  but  at  the  time 
of  our  departure  from  Europe,  this  branch  of  the  history  of 
mankind  had  excited  the  interest  and  zeal  of  philosophers. 

The  recent  invention  of  the  Dynamometer  by  Regnier, 
had  just  given  a  new  turn  to  observations  of  (his  kind. 
Without  being  perfect,  or  being  capable  of  proving  the 
precise  degree  of  absolute  strength,  this  instrument  affords 
the  means  of  direct  approximations:  it  renders  the  effects 
comparable,  and  from  the  numerous  experiments  which  I 
have  been  able  to  make  with  it  during  three  years,  I  have 
ascertained  that  in  this  respect  it  is  much  more  accurate 
than  was  at  first  imagined.  1  had  the  advantage  of  being 
the  first  who  carried  it  beyond  the  seas,  and  employing  it 
amidst  the  hordes  of  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  I  omitted 
no  opportunity  of  trying  it,  and  I  can  vouch  for  the  accu¬ 
racy  of  the  results  which  it  has  afforded. 

My  first  experiments  with  this  instrument  were  made  on 
Diemen’s  Land.  Here,  as  well  as  on  the  neighbouring  Isle 
Maria,  there  exists  a  race  of  men  entirely  different  from  the 
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people  of  the  continent  of  New  Holland.  In  height  they 
are  similar  to  Europeans,  but  they  differ  in  their  singular 
conformation.  With  an  uncommonly  large  head,  parti¬ 
cularly  remarkable  by  the  superior  proportion  of  its  length 
over  its  -breadth,  with  broad  and  expanded  shoulders,  well 
formed  loins,  and  sizeable  buttocks,  almost  all  these  indivi¬ 
duals  have  at  the  same  time  lank  and  feeble  extremities  ; 
they  show  scarcely  any  muscle,  while  the  abdomen  pro¬ 
jects  and  seems  inflated  like  a  balloon.  In  other  respects, 
without  any  regular  chiefs,  without  laws,  or  any  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  destitute  of  every  kind  of  art,  having  no  idea  of 
agriculture,  of  the  use  of  metals,  or  animals  ;  without  cloth¬ 
ing  or  fixed  habitations,  or  any  other  retreat  than  a  mise¬ 
rable  pent-house  of  bark,  to  protect  him  against  the  south 
winds,  without  any  other  arms  than  the  tomahawk  and 
thesagaie;  always  wandering  in  the  midst  of  forests  or  on 
the  sea  shores;  the  inhabitant  of  these  regions  unites  all  the 
characters  of  man  in  an  unsocial  state,  and  is,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  the  child  of  nature.  How  different  is  he  in 
his  moral  and  physical  capacities,  from  what  he  is  described 
in  those  seductive  accounts  which  have  beep  given  of  him 
by  the  enthusiastic  imaginations  of  system-mongers,  who 
have  laboured  to  make  him  appear  superior  to  man  in  a  civi¬ 
lized  state ! 

With  such  a  barbarous  people,  onr  experiments  have 
been,  if  not  rare,  at  least  difficult  and  dangerous,  and  most 
of  our  interviews  have  terminated  in  aggressions  on  their 
part.  Hence,  my  dynamometrical  observations  on  these 
shores  have  been  few  and  imperfect,  as  it  was  not  possible  for 
me  to  induce  the  people  to  try  the  strength  of  their  loins.  My 
experiments  weretried  chiefly  upon  savages  in  the  most  vigorous 
part  of  life,  viz.  from  eighteen  to  forty  years  ;  and  the  result 
has  been,  that  the  average  strength  of  the  savages  in  Die¬ 
men’s  Land  and  the  neighbouring  isles,  is  far  inferior  to  that 
of  Europeans,  v'no  have  been  tried  in  the  same  parts  of  the 
world. 

The  results  of  five  scries  of  experiments  on  the  people  of 
Diemen’s  Land,  New  Holland,  Timor,  the  French,  and 
English,  is  as  follows  :  the  figures  expressing  our  French 
kilogrammes. 

Diemen’s  Land,  . . . . . .  50,6 

New  Holland,  . . . . .  51,8 

Timor,  .  58,7 

French,  .  69,2 

English,  . . . . .  71,4 

feron.]  n  r 
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The  following  is  the  renal  strength  expressed  in  rayria- 
grammes  : 

Diemen’s  Land,  . 0 

(Vide  the  reason  given  in  the  preceding  paragraph). 

New  Holland,  . 14,8 

Timor,  . 16,2 

French, . 22,1 

English,  .  23,8 

From  which  it  results,  that 

1.  That  the  inhabitants  of  Diemen’s  Land,  the  most  savage 
of  all,  and  the  real  children  of  nature  of  the  modern  philo¬ 
sophers,  are  the  weakest  of  any. 

2.  That  those  of  New  Holland,  who  are  little  more  civi¬ 
lized,  are  weaker  than  those  of  Timor. 

3.  That  the  latter  are  in  every  respect,  loins,  hands,  &c. 
weaker  than  the  English. 

Hence  we  may  infer,  that  physical  strength  is  not  dimi¬ 
nished  by  civilizati«n,  nor  is  it  a  natural  consequence  of  a 
savage  state. 

It  was  my  wish  to  pursue  these  experiments  to  a  much, 
greater  extent,  particularly  by  making  them  on  the  Hot¬ 
tentot  race  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  but  the  interests  of 
science  compelled  me  to  sacrifice  my  valuable  instrument  at 
the  Isle  of  France.  I  gave  it  to  M.  Chapotin,  the  govern¬ 
ment  physician  of  that  colony,  who  has  promised  to  try 
with  it  a  number  of  people,  of  all  nations,  who  come  to  that 
island,  and  his  remarks  will  doubtlessly  throw  an  important 
light  on  this  new  branch  of  science.  For  my  own  part,  it  is 
sufficient  gratification  for  me  to  reflect,  that  I  am  the  first 
man  who  has  laid  open,  by  experiments  in  distant  parts,  this 
wide  field  of  observation,  and  opposed  direct  experiments 
and  numerous  facts  to  that  dangerous  opinion  so  generally 
promulgated  and  believed,  that  the  physical  degeneration 
of  man  is  in  proportion  to  his  state  of  civilization  ! 
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ABROTHOS,  its  situation  described, 
151.— -Accident,  a  distressing  one  re¬ 
lated,  238-9.— Adventure  Bay,  some 
account  of,  259; — distressing  state 
of  the  Geographer  while  there,  260-1. 
— Amadima,  his  visit  to  M.  Peror;. 

1 1 9 ; — his  astonishment  at  the  phos- 
horus,  and  its  effects  on  his  beetle 
ag,  1 20. — Appearance,  an  extraor¬ 
dinary  one,  59. — Archipelago,  For¬ 
rester’s,  arrival  at  a  place  so  called, 
103; — some  account  of,  104;— de¬ 
scription  of  the  inhabitants  of,  115. 

Bass,  Mr.,  horrid  privations  suffered  by, 
in  his  arduous  attempt  to  pass  tne 
Blue  Mountains,  289. — Beauty,  a 
New  Holland  one  described,  67  ; — 
her  temerity  at  the  approach  of  the 
author,  68. — Boulanger,  M.,  his  de¬ 
scription  of  Madame  Van-Esten’s 
house,  121.— Breakers,  awful  view 
of  a  long  chain  of,  248. 

Canaries  (the),  diseases  at,  19; — scar¬ 
city  of  water  iu,  20.— Canaries,  (the) 
hypothesis  on,  23-4  ; — passage  from, 
to  the  Isle  of  France,  25. — Capes, 
various  described,  236-7,  242-3,  245. 

- — County,  Cumberland,  someaccount 
of,  285. — Coupang,  destructive  dis¬ 
eases  at,  137. — Curiosities,  natural, 
vast  quantity  of,  found  on  Isle  Bruny, 
187-8.  ■ 

Dangers,  nautical,  82-3. — Dangers,  va¬ 
rious  encountered,  145.— Dead  (the), 
reflections  on  burning,  207-10-11. — 
Dentrecasteaux,  admiral,  complete 
state  of  his  geographic  labours  de¬ 
scribed,  188. — Departure,  an  hostile 
one,  223. — Diemenese,  interesting 
interview  with  some  on  Diemen’s 
Band,  1 73 ; — effect  of  music  on,  177  ; 
—their  mode  of  living,  ib. ; — parti¬ 
ality  of  the  females  to  Europeans, 
179. — Diemen’s  Land,  the  eastern 
part,  of  described,  235. — Disappoint¬ 
ment,  an  affecting  one,  81.— Disco¬ 
very,  an  interesting  one,  61 u  sin¬ 
gular  one,  127. — Disasters,  various 


unexpected,  69. — Distresses,  dread¬ 
ful,  attending  the  author  and  crew, 
76-7. 

Emigrant  nobleman,  interesting  history 
of  a  French  one  at  Botany  Bay,  309. 
— Endracht’s  Land,  some  account 
of,  84. — Experiments,  phosphoretical, 
35-6-7. 

Family,  a  Malay,  enchanting  appear¬ 
ance  of,  1 23-4. — Farms,  sheep,  enor¬ 
mous  ones  in  New  South  Wales  de¬ 
scribed,  293-4. — Fish,  a  new  one  dis¬ 
covered,  111. — Fish,  edible,  abun¬ 
dance  of  described,  195. — Fleet  (the) 
commander  of,  his  horrid  privations 
on  the  wHole  of  the  crew,  262. — 
Flinders,  captain,  his  chart  found 
incorrect,  242; — meeting  with,  250-1. 

■ — Forests,  mode  of  clearing  them 
at  Botany  Bay,  308. — Forests,  ve¬ 
nerable,  extraordinary  appearance  of 
some,  181-2. — Forests,  burning  of, 
191. — France,  the  Isle  of,  hurricanes 
at,  described,  43; — temperature,  45  ; 
—geology  and  soil  of,  45-9 ; — 
extraordinary  trees  of,  50-7; — 
relative  strengths  of  the  woods  of, 
53. — Freycinet,  M.  H.,  result  of 
his  investigations  on  Bay  of  Marion, 
225. — Friendship,  Madagascar,  129. 
— Frogs,  a  new  species  of,  295. 

Hieroglyphics,  singular  ones  described, 
62-3. — History,  natural,  observations 
on,  38-9. 

Inscriptions,  Dutchones  translated,  183. 
— Interview,  a  ludicrous  one,.  1 97. — 
Jew  landlord,  account  of  an  eccen¬ 
tric  one,  296. — Institute,  the  Impe¬ 
rial,  report  of,  made  to  the  French 
government  on  the  voyage  to  the 
Southern  Hemisphere,  3  to  8.' — Isles, 
of  France,  43;— of  Bernier,  97  ; — va¬ 
rious,  108-45; — of  Eauche,  147-8; 
of  Rottness,  149; — of  Sabou,  161; 
— of  Maria,  205  ; — of  Schouten,  228; 
— of  Furneaux,  264 ; — of  Preser¬ 
vation,  265; — Waterhouse,  267; — 
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animals,  vegetables,  minerals,  curi¬ 
osities  of,  described,  267. 

Kangaroo,  a  curious  species  of,  de¬ 
scribed,  93-4. 

Land,  Napoleon’s,  survey  of,  245; — 
numerous  isles  of,  253. — Lesueur, 
M.,  bit  by  a  venomous  reptile,  ISO  ; 
— its  effects, ib. — Devillain,  M  ,  death 
of,  168.— L’Haridon,  M.,  generosity 
of,  137. — Liberality,  British,  exem¬ 
plified,  133. — Lizards,  some  new 
species  of,  149. 

Malays  (the)  hospitality  of,  described, 
1 17-8  ; — their  hatred  against  the 
English,  ib. — Malays,  their  agility 
in  climbing  of  trees,  118. — Maria 
Isle,  survey  of,  205 interesting 
discoveries  on,  207-8-12. — Marion, 
description  of  the  bay  of,  224. — 
Mauge,  M.,  death  of,  215  ; — buried 
on  Is-i’e  Maria,  ib. — Meeting,  an  un¬ 
expected,  199. — Mineralogy  of  New 
South  Wales,  31 1. — Morfality,shuek- 
ing,  described,  1 65. — Mountains,  the 
Blue,  their  heighth,  Sac.  286. 

Naturalists  (the)  operations  of,  in  Bass’s 
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riP  - 

i  HIS  important  work,  partly-  from  the  scarcity  of  mo- 
dern  oriental  travels,  and  partly  from  the  known  talents  and 
persevering  disposition  of  its  noble  author,  had  for  a  Iona- 
tune  previous  to  its,  appearance  excited  considerable  interest*, 
ihe  curiosity  of  those  who  have  been  able  to  procure  so 
splendid  a  publication,  has  been  at  last  amply  gratified ; 
and  that  oar  readers  also  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  to 
discover  its  merits,  we  shall  enter  at  once  upon  the  following 
eoptoirs  analysis.  ° 

Lord  Valcntia  departed  from  London  on  the  3d  of  June' 
1Sv2,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Salt  as  his  secretary  and  drafts¬ 
man  ;  embarked  on  board  the  Minerva  extra.  Last  Indiaman 
Captain  Weltden,  in  the  Downs;  and  on  the  20th  of 
June  took  his  departure  from  the  Lizard,  with  a  fair  wind 
a  t  ]N .  L. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  In  the  lat.  33°  19'  he  was  in  sight  of 
Fortobanto,  one  ot  the  Madeir as,  -  after  passing  throavh  the 
Hay  of  Biscay,  at  (he  rate  of  200  miles  in  the  24  hours,  al¬ 
though  frequently  obliged  to  Iay-to  for  the  Lord  Eldon,  cap- 
tain  Sweef,  another  East  Indiaman,  with  which,  by  order 
of  the  c>oard  of  Directors,  the  Minerva  was  compelled  to 
keep  company. 

Upon  leaving  St.  Helena,  they  again  got  into  the  trade, 
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and  had  a  fresh  gale,  which  carried  I h em  for  four  days  con-* 
siderably  to  the  south  :  here  The  weather  became  so  piercing¬ 
ly  cold,  (hat  they  were  obliged  to  add  to  their  bedclothes, 
and  take  to  their  whster  dresses. 

His  lordship,  after  having  examined  the  marine  barome¬ 
ter  for  several  days,  had  been  completely  deceived  by  it. — 
Previous  to  the  gale  it  daily  and  rapidly  rose;  and  when  the 
weather  had  become  mild,  it  was  as  rapidly  falling :  this 
our  author  considered  as  only  foretelling,  a  change  in  the 
wind  ;  the  moisture  usually. attending  a  south-westerly  wind 
depressing  the  glass,  and  the  dry  S.  E.  having  a  contrary- 
effect. 

October  9. — Ship’s  head  right  for  the  Cape,  their  present 
latitude  with  a  light  breeze  from  the  north,  and  about  28- 
degrees  of  longitude  to  run  down.  Here  the  ship  was  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  great  number  of  pintado  birds,  albatrosses, 
and  other  sea- fowl. 

October  20. — At  two  this  morning,  Iris  lordship  was 
awakened  by  captain  Wellden, ..informing  him  that  tjiey 
were  in  Table  Bay.  The  Cape  had  been  visible  from  the 
mast-head  at  12  o’clock  on  the  preceding  day.  His  lordship 
was  not  disappointed  in  li is  expectations  relative  to  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  the  celebrated  Table  Mountain,  which  by  moonlight 
had  a  fine  effect.  At  three  they  cast  anchor,  and  soon  after 
breakfast  his  lordship  set  off,  accompanied  by  captain  Welt- 
den  in  his  boat,  for  the  shore,  and  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
from  the  N.  E.  they  with  difficulty  made  their  way  to  the 
landing-place. 

Our  traveller’s  first  visit  was  to  sir  Roger  Curtis,  the  ad*, 
miral,  at  whose  house  he  fortunately  met  with  the  acting 
governor,  lieutenant-general  Dundas,  and  Mr.  Pringle, 
agent  to  the  East  India  Company,  and  commissary-general, 
to  whom  his  lordship  had  letters  from  his  cousin  at  Ma¬ 
deira.  Here  their  reception  was  civil,  and  they  learned  that 
the  Minerva  and  Lord  Eldon  were  to  proceed  together  to 
Bengal. 

On  the  21st  of  October  lord  Valentia,  accompanied  by 
general  Hall  and  Mr.  Salt,  proceeded  to  breakfast  with  a 
Mr.  Kersteen  at  Winebcrg — the  day  was  clear,  khe  sun  not 
too  powerful  during  the  ride;  the  ground  was  nearly  level, 
covered  with  a  brushwood  of  ericas  and  proteae,  with  the  Ta¬ 
ble  Mountain  majestically  rising  on  their  right.  His  lord- 
ship  observed  ixia.s,  geranium,  and  other  plants,  which  he 
had  cultivated  with  such  care  in  England,  growing  here  ne- 
glectedj  in  luxuriant  profusion]  among  these  the  aristaea 
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cyanea  predominated — he  also  observed  many  plants  that 
still  continue  scarce  in  England.  The  vineyard,  however 
beautiful  elsewhere,  is  at  the  Cape,  li is  lordship  observes,  a 
most  unsfghtly  object.  Our  author  received  a  polite  recep¬ 
tion  from  his  host,  who,  at  parting,  gave  him  letters  of  in¬ 
troduction  to  a  friend,  at  whose  house  they  were  to  stop  the 
next  day,  in  their  excursion  into  the  interior  or  the  country. 
Finding  they  were  but  five  miles  from  Constantin,  cele¬ 
brated  for  the  wine  of  that  name,  his  lordship  determined  to 
visit  it — but  tire  owner  of  the  place  was  absent,  and  he  was 
compelled  to  return  without  seeing  the  cellars,  which  were 
the  finest  in  the  country. 

On  the  £3(\  of  October,  lord  Valentia  and  his  compa* 
Cions,  in  two  covered  waggons,  each  drawn  by  eight  horses,  , 
wjth  a  Hottentot  for  a  driver,  and  a  slave  to  assist  them, 
proceeded  through  Cape  Tcpvn,  upon  their  intended  expe¬ 
dition.  These  waggons,  our  author  observes,  are  well  cal¬ 
culated  for  the  roughness  of  the  roads,  being  strong,  and 
not  liable  to  upset,  but  very  unpleasant  from  their  jolting, 
lu  these  waggons,  accompanied  by  general  Flail’s  orderly", 
who  was  to  serve  as  assistant  cook,  with  guns,  luggage,  a 
chest  of  wine,  and  English  cheese  (the  Cape  wine  being 
apt  to  disagree  with  strangers,  and  the  cheese  detestable), 
■our  travellers  set  out  on  their  expedition. <j 

The  road  lay  over  the  sand  which  separates  the  Hottentot 
country  from  the  peninsula  of  Cape  Town,  a  tract  which 
his  lordship  has  no  doubt  was  formerly"  covered  by  the  sea. 
Every  tiling  was  dreary,  the  heaths  were  not  in  bloom,  but 
the  ixia?  gladioli  and  smaller  bulbous  geraniums  were;  they 
collected  several  plants. 

The  horses  travelled  at  about  six  miles  an  hour  :  the  slaves 
<sf  this  country  are  very  dexterous  at  the  whip,  driving  eight 
in  hand  with  the  greatest  facility,  and  will  kill  a  small  bird 
upon  the  wing  with  the  lash  of  their  long  whip.  At  four 
o’clock  the  party  arrived  at  Cowberg,  where  they  were  hos¬ 
pitably  entertained  until  the  following  day,  by"  mynheer  An¬ 
dreas  Oonti. 

October  24th,  our  travellers  resumed  their  journey,  and 
being  informed  tlrat-a  wedding  was  in  celebration  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  repaired  to  the  spot,  where  they  found 
the  younger  part  of  the  company  dancing  merrily"  to  the 
tabor  and  the  pipe,  whilst  the  elder  males  were  smoking, 
and  the  females  distributing  wine.  All,  except  major  Hip* 
pisley  joined  in  the  dance,  “  which  gave  them,”  says  his 
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hardship,  u  great  satisfaction,”  they  having  learned  from 
the  servants  the  rank  of  their  guests. 

The  Berg  river,  our  author  observes,  is  highly  pictu¬ 
resque.  In  the  place  where  they  had  to  pass  i?  divided  it¬ 
self  into  two  branches,  in  passing  this  river  his  lordship 
felt  no  little  alarm,  on  finding  the  water  enter  the  waggon, 
and  the  horses  beginning  to  swim.  Every  thing,  however, 
was  set  to  rights,  and  the  party,  by  the  superior  skill  of 
September,  the  driver,  were  safely  landed  on  the  other  side. 

After  the  delay  of  one  night  at  the  house  of  Nicholas 
Restern,  who,  with  his  wife  and  family  presented  to  his 
lordship  perfect  specimens  of  Dutch  boors,  being,  to  use 
his  own  words,  the  most  heavy  looking}  full  fed  animals,  in 
the  shape  of  men,  his  lordship  had  ever  seen,  on  the  25th 
of  October  our  travellers  departed  for  mynheer  de  Wall’s, 
near  the  twenty-four  rivers,  where  they'anived  in  about  two 
hours,  having  passed  the  Klein  Berg  river,  which,  though 
very  wide,  yet  scarcely  wetted  the  horses’  legs.  Although 
through  the  whole  of  this  country,  his  lordship  observes,  the 
rivers,  in  winter,  descending  from  lofty  mountains,  form  ra¬ 
pid  torrents,  in  summer  they  are,  nevertheless,  nearly  dry  ; 
a  few  hours  rain  will  render  them  for  a  time  impassable,  tiki 
dry  weather  reduces  them  to  their  usual  bed. 

Our  travellers  met  an  hospitable  reception  from  mynheer 
de  Wall,  where  they  dined,  and  in  the  evening  proceeded 
to  the  Roode  Sand.  The  scene  began  to  change  horn  the  le¬ 
vel  sand  and  low  brushwood,  as  they  approached  the  pass 
where  the  Klein  Berg  makes  its  way  from  the  lioode  Sand 
through  the  range  of  lofty  mountains  which  separates  the 
Cape  from  the  interior  of  Africa.  As  the  weather,  before 
rainy,  had  cleared  up,  our  travellers  determined  to  walk 
through  the  Kleff  (a  pass  between  two  mountains).  The 
road  was  nearly  impassable  by  masses  of  large  stone,  which 
had  rolled  from  the  height  above,  and  the  inequality  of  the 
rock  itself :  at  length  the  party  arrived  at  51.  de  Witt’s, 
where  they  had  good  beds  and  a  good  supper,  abundantly 
sufficient  for  twenty  people. 

On  the  following  day,  October  26,  our  travellers  again 
walked  through  the  Kleff,  and  slept  at  Waggon-maker’s 
Valley,  at  mynheer  Wagh’s,  who  at  first  made  numberless 
but  ineffectual  excuses  for  refusing  to  receive  them  :  the 
Dutch,  however  happy  to  shew  their  hospitality  in  a  coun¬ 
try  where  there  are  no  inns,  are  nevertheless  always  dissatis¬ 
fied  if  they  are  broken  in  upon  at  unseasonable  hours. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  STELLENBOSH.  § 

October  §7. — On  the  departure  of  his  guests,  the  landlord 
would  receive  no  pay,  they  were  therefore  obliged  to  give 
fhe  money  to  the  slaves,  knowing  it  would  find  its  way  to 
the  master.  At  mynheer  Wagh’s  is  the  finest  orangerie  in 
the  settlement  ;  the  trees  being  loaded  with  the  most  deli¬ 
cious  fruit,  the  tragrance  of  whose  bloom  scented  the  air  at 
a  considerable  distance.  The  day  was  beautiful,  and  the 
scenery  of  a  different  character  from  what  his  lordship  had 
yet  seen.  Several  rivulets  descended  from  the  mountains, 
communicating  a  fertility  to  this  valley  that  formed  a  per¬ 
fect  contrast  to  the  stunted  brushwood,  interesting  only  to 
the  botanist  and  the  surrounding  arid  sand.  Waa-gon  ma¬ 
ker’s  Valley  his  lordship  characterises  as  a  perfect  “  Oasis 

in  the  deserts  of  Southern  Africa,5'  whose  beauty  has  at-, 
tracted  a  great  number  of  inhabitants,  whose  white  houses 
surrounded  with  lofty  oaks,  powerfully  contribute  to  enrich 
the  view.  The  party  again  crossed  Berg  river  in  a  boat  guid¬ 
ed  by  a  rope,  alter  the  German  manner.  Here  some  of  the 
party  bathed,  and  this  delay  enabled  a  Hottentot  to  overtake 
them,  mounted  on  an  excellent  horse,  with  a  little  Hottentot 
mounted  on  another,  and  hading  a  third.  The  boors  will  iu 
this  way,  occasionally  changing  the  horse,  and  travelling 
all  night,  travel  to  a  prodigious  distance.  This  Hottentot 
being  asked  the  usual  questions  among  the  Dutch,  as  to  the 
place  they  came  from,  that  to  which  they  were  going,  and 
their  business,  and  lighted  his  pipe  very  ingeniously  with 
Isis  flint,  gave  the  rein  to  his  horse,  and  was  speedily  out  of 
sight. 

About  the  middle  of  the  day  they  arrived  at  the  Praal  a 
beautiful  village  the  houses  of  which  were  v.  hitc-washed  ’as 
usual,  and  surrounded  with  trees.  They  passed  on  their 
road  to  Sfcllenbosh,  through  Mr..  Bucket’s  farm  at  Khp- 
t»nty.  This  gentleman  came  over  with  Sir  George  Young 
■with  an  intent  to  introduce  into  this  colony  tire  English 
method  of  husbandry  ;  he  at  length  proved  victorious  over 
the  prejudices  of  the  Dutch,  and  had  the  English  remained 
masters  of  the  colony,  bis  lordship  entertains  no  doubt  that 
his  services  would  have  been  attended  with  most  beneficial 
consequences. 

The  town  of  Steilenbosh  is  very  neat,  and  the  oaks 
forming  an  avenue  in  every  street,  contribute  much  to  its 
coolness  and  beauty;  our  author  had  seldom  seen  finer  than 
those  growing  in  front  of  the  Landroost’s  home ;  their 
growth  is  rapid,  and  will  bear  to  be  transplanted  at ’a  very 
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large  size  :  but  the  timber,  his  lordship  observes,  by  no 
nie >  is  equals  the  very  worst  produced  in  northern  ci-i mates. 

O; ■  sober  29. — Our  travellers  proceeded  upon  a  visit  to 
F;ench  Hoek.  The  weather  was  intolerably  bad  till  they 
arrive,:  at  the  house  of  M.  Jacob  de  Villers,  where  they 
proposed  to  dine:  this  inclemency  of  the  weather  his  lord- 
ship  1  lie  more  regretted,  the  country  being  more  beautiful 
than  any  they  had  yet  passed  through,  more  particularly  in 
r  tiie  vicinity  of  Mr.  Rousseau,  a  relative  of  the  celebrated 
Jean  Jacques. 

They  proceeded  in  a  waggon  to  the  cascade,  and  procured 
a  horse,  and  a  little  boy  as  a  guide  after  it  should  be  neces¬ 
sary  to  quit  the  waggon.  T  he  weather  cleared  up  as  our 
travellers  approached,  and  presented  to  his  lordship  a  scene 
truly  magnificent— a  large  body  of  wafer  fell  through  the 
cleft  of  the  mountain,  170  feet  perpendicular,  and  rolled 
over  vast  rocks,  with  brushwood  overhanging  tiii  it  reached 
the  vale  below.  Many  smaller  cascades  occasioned  by  the 
rain,  broke  over  different  parts  of  the  mountain. 

Lord  V alentia  collected  here  some  seeds  of  protea  gran- 
diflora,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  bulbs,  principally 
haemanthus,  which  served  as  food  for  the  baboons  which  in¬ 
habited  the  rocky  declivities  of  the  mountain.  H  is  lordship 
considers  tiiis  as  the  richest  field  for  botany  he  had  ever  vi¬ 
sited. 

On  the  SOfh  of  October  our  travellers  dined  as  usual,  by 
a  rivulet,  on  cold  meat,  finished  their  last  bottle  ot  wine, 
killed  the  fir  st  covracapelle  they  they  had  ever  met  with, 
and  a  beautiful  species  of  snake,  called  the  ribbon  snake; 
and  after  a  tour  ofoOO  miles  arrived  safe  at  Cape  Town. 

By  an  arrangement  between  sir  Roger  Curtis,  Mr.  Prin¬ 
gle,  the  company’s  agent,  and  the  captains  of  the  Minerva 
and  Lord  Eldon,  it  u as  settled  that  ibe  former  ship  should 
be  unclogged  by  keeping  company  with  flic  latter,  which 
his  lordship  conceived  would  make  a  fortnight’s  difference 
in  their  arrival  at  Calcutta:  his  lordship  accordingly,  ac- 
coinpanied  by  Mr.  Salt,  went  on  board  the  Minerva  on 
November  the  5iii,  and  with  a  brisk  gale  quitted  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope. 

His  lordship  attributes  the  facility  with  which  this  im¬ 
portant  settlement  was  abandoned  at  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  to 
the  credit  given  by  ministers  to  t lie  systematic  plan  ot  the 
Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  to  depreciate  its  value  ; 
aud  contends  that  the  losses  the  company  have  sustained  a i 
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the  Mauritius,  would  be  trifling,  to  the  depredations  of  an 
hostile  navy  stationed  at  (he  Cape.  Our  author  proceeds 
most  judiciously  to  illustrate  this  by  arguments,  which  arc 
in  substance  as  follow  : 

Notwithstanding  the  orders  of  (he  Directors  (o  the  captains 
in  their  service  no!  to  come  within  100  leagues  of  (he  Cape, 
the  south-west  winds,  which  prevail  all  the  year,  blow  with 
such  violence  that  no  ship  can  make  head  against  them. 
TV  hi  1st  close  to  the  bay  of  Lagullus,  a  westerly  current  sets 
so  strong  as  to  curry  a  ship  40  miles  a  day. 

From  !  liese  circumstances  a  s!i  ip  must  necessarily  keep  close 
to  (he  Cape,  and  consequently  be  at  the  mercy  of  eyery  hostile 
power  iii  possession  of  that  settlement;  nor  could  a  strong 
squadron  stationed  there  for  the  purpose,  obviate  this  dan¬ 
ger  effectually ,  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies. 
St.  Helena  nut  being  adequate  to  this,  the  nearest  place 
would  be  (lie  Brazils,  which  is  at  least  a  month’s  sailing  ; 
in  consequence  -also  of  the  heavy  gales  which  prevail  o(F 
this  promontory,  no  fleet  could  keep  its  station,  and  being 
compelled  to  bear  away  from  stress  of  weather  or  loss  of 
masts,  the  enemy  might  come  out  and  capture  every  vessel 
thus  passing  unprotected. 

December  3 1  .—.Latitude  5°  10'  S.  longitude  93°  32'  E. 
first  got  sight  of  Asia.  At  6  A.M.  saw  cape  Sumatra  at  the 
distance  oi  11  leagues.  Mountains  generally  very  lofty, 
with  clouds  hanging  over  them.  Rain  fell  on  the  land 
about  IS,  and  rendered  the  whole  invisible. 

At  day  light  they  made  the  southernmost  of  these  islands, 
and  by  eleven  o’clock  were  within  two  miles  of  it.  A  fine 
bead),  in  many  places  woody  to  the  water’s  edge,  with  the 
lofty  cocoa  tree  breaking  occasionally  the  level  line,  was 
succeeded  by  a  low  range  of  hills  gradually  rising  from  the 
sea ;  in  addition  to  this  they  were  saluted  by  an  atmosphere 
pf  fragrance  from  the  shore,  which  increased  his  lordship’s 
regret  at  the  impracticability  of  landing. 

A  canoe  with  three  men  of  the  Malay  countenance,  cop¬ 
per  coloured,  and  well  shaped,  put  off  with  cocoa  nuts,,  but 
would  not  come  on  board. 

They  passed  during  the  night  to  leeward  of  tlse  great  Ni¬ 
cobar,  and  early  in  the  morning  the  islands  of  Katchull  and 
Camorfa  hove  in  sight.  A  canoe  laden  with  fruit  came  on 
board  from  Katqbufl.  The  men,  his  lordship  describes  as 
ugly,  and  the  women  by  no  means  tempting.  Both  sexes 
were  naked,  with  die  exception  of  a  strip  of  cloth  passing 
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round  the  waist  and  between  the  legs  in  the  males,  and  a 
small  apron  for  the  females. 

The  island  of  Bemhoka,  our  traveller  observes,  is  in  all 
the  charts  laid  down  wrong  :  it  bearing  E.  8.  E.  of  the 
south  end  of  'i'eressa,  instead  of  A  .  E.  as  they  have  placed 
it.  They  ran  along  the  lee  of  Teressa,  whose  only  differ¬ 
ence  from  the  other  islands  consisted  i n  having  extensive 
tracts  on  the  hills,  free  from  wood,  and  covered  with  her¬ 
bage:  which  probably,  his  lordship  says,  renders  this  island 
more  healthy.  I  he  surf  beat  so  high  as  to  prevent  their 
landing. 

On  the  4lh  of  January  they  anchored  off  the  west  side  of 
Car  Nicobar,  opposite  a  village  composed  of  hats,  which 
were  elevated  about' four  feet  above  the  ground,  to  be  out  of 
the  reach  of  serpents,  with  which  that  country  abounds. 
The  natives,  his  lordship  describes  as  good  matured  and  in¬ 
offensive,  very  muscular,  but  far  from  being  well  made,- and 
although  their  features  are  ugly,  they  have  nevertheless  a 
pleasing  expression,  but  their  black  irregular  teeth ,  and  the 
constant  use  of  the  betel,  renders  their  large  mouths  very 
disgusting. 

Intercourse  with  strangers,  his  lordship  observes,  had 
probably  given  them  a  suspicious  turn,  for  every  one  had  a 
weapon;  they  required  money  for  their  provisions,  although 
they  expected  handkerchiefs,  knives,  and  other  useful  arti¬ 
cled,  as  presents.  The  coin  they  preferred  was  dollars. 

Cocoa  nuts,  betel  nuts,  papaws,  plant  hr-,  limes,  shad¬ 
docks,  and  a  root  called  cachue  (evidently  a  species  of 
arum),  were  obtained  in  great  abnndatfcc  ;  but  yams, 
which  were  most  waft  ted,  were  not  to  be  had’,  nor  did  they 
see  a  single  species  of  pine-apple  ;  pigs  and  fowls  were, 
however,  in  great  abundance. 

Of  the  botanical  productions,  our  traveller  observed  a 
species  of  ginger  which  grows  wild.  The  woods  chiefly 
consisted  of  barring-tonia.  cocoa-nut  tree,  tpurnefortia,  bo- 
rassus,  and  some  arena.  The  nletris  fVagrans,  and  several 
shrubs,  which  not  being  in  flower,  his  lordship  could  not 
ascertain  ;  the  natives  indeed  objected  to  their  going  far 
into  the  woods. 

The  beach  is  of  sand,  with  an  intermixture  of  coral  rock, 
over  which,  with  flic  exception  of  a  part  nearly  opposite  the 
village  (where  ihe  landing  was  effected  without  difficulty) 
there  beats  a  very  heavy  surf. 

Several  tall  pieces  of  bamboo  were  stuck  up  round  (he 
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Village,  which  they  were  told  marked  the  place  where  some 
person  had  been  buried,  and  between  the  village  and  the 
shore,  there  was  a  range  of  small  cleft  sticks,  with  a  piece 
of  flesh  stuck  in  each,  intended  as  a  talisman  to  keep  oSE 
death,  which  had  visited  them  under  the  terrible  form  of  the 
small-pox. 

The  natives  of  these  islands  worship  through  fear,  an  evil 
spirit,  to  which  they  appropriate  the  best  habitations  in  the 
place:  offerings  of  different  kinds  are  suspended  in  the  front. 

The  language  of  the  natives  is  broken  English,  mixed 
with  Portuguese. 

At  night  the  Minerva  sailed  from  the  island,  leaving  a 
male  and  female  goat.  The  pigs  they  purchased  proved 
upon  examination  to  be  a  species  of  the  sus  babyrussa.  His 
lordship  mentions,  as  a  caution  to  captains  touching  here, 
that  their  cables  were  nearly  cut  through  by  the  rocks,  which 
consist  of  a  species  of  madrepore. 

On  the  17th  of  January  they  discovered  the  continent  of 
India,  bearing  N.  W.  by  W.  distant  four  or  five  leagues. 
They  ran  along  shore  with  a  pleasant  breeze  the  whole  even¬ 
ing,  and  saw  immense  quantities  of  jelly  fish ;  these  were 
very  small,  and  adhered  to  each  other  so  as  to  form  the  au- 
pearance  of  a  snake  :  as  soon  as  taken  out  of  the  sea  they  se¬ 
parated  and  moved  with  great  rapidity. 

They  reached  the  pilot  ground  in  the  Hoogly  river  on  the 
20th,  when  the  purser  left  the  ship  with  the  public  dis¬ 
patches,  by  whom  his  lordship  also  forwarded  letters  to  lord 
Wellesley. 

January  23th. — Our  travellers,  the  wind  being  contrary, 
were  obliged  to  tide  it  up. the  Hoogly,  at  the  slow  rate  of  20 
miles  a  day.  From  Sorgur  to  Calcutta  the  navigation  is  ve¬ 
ry  difficult,  from  the  sudden  turns  of  the  river,  and  the  in¬ 
tricacy  of  the  passages  between  the  sand  banks.  The  settle¬ 
ments  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  Danes,  as  well  as  the  En¬ 
glish,  are  upon  this  river,  although  no  vessel  drawing  more 
than  17  feet  wafer,  can  betaken  up  to  Diamond  harbour, 
and  even  then,  not  without  danger.  They  came  to  anchor 
off  Fultah,  a  mud  village  similar  to  many  others  they  had 
seen.  The  river  is  in  itself,  from  the  great  quantity  of  wa¬ 
ter,  grand,  but  the  great  quantity  of  mud  which  it  contains, 
very  much  diminishes  its  beauty  .  The  banks  are  high,  and 
covered  with  brushwood,  the  haunts  of  innumerable  tigers* 
These  are  the  resort  of  the  superstitious  Hindoos,  who  at 
this  season  visit  these  sunderbunds  in  immense  numbers,  to 
perform  their  ablutions  in  the  Ganges?  and  many  to  sacrifice 
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themselves  to  the  alligators,  which  they  do  l>y  walking  info 
the  river,  and  waiting- till  these  devouring  animals  approach 
and  draw  them  under,  whilst  others  perish  every  season  by 
the  tigers. 

In  the  evening  his  lordship  received  air  invitation  from  Mr, 
Graham  to  his  house:  lie  also  received,  by  express,  an  invi¬ 
tation  from  the  marquis  of  W  ellesley,  inviting  his  lordship 
to  a  fete*  to  be  given  at  the  new  government-house  in  Cal¬ 
cutta  on- the  26th,  in  celebration  of  the  general  peace;  and 
a  few  hours  after  one  of  the  governor’s  state  barges  arrived 
to  convey  his  lordship  to  Calcutta. 

On  the  following  morning,  viz.  the  26th,  his  lordship  em- 
barked  in  the  state  barge,  which,  from,  its  magnificence,  re¬ 
minded  him  of  the  fairy  tales.  It  was  very  long  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  its  width,  richly  decorated  with  green  and  geld;  its 
heada  spread  eagle  gilt,  and  its  stern  a  tiger’s  head  and  body. 
The  body  would,  with  ease,  accommodate  twenty  per¬ 
sons:  and  it  was  covered  with  side  curtains  and  an  awning, 
it  was  conducted  by  twenty- natives,  dressed  in  scarlet  ha¬ 
bits,  w  ith  rose  coloured  turbans,  who  paddled  away  with 
great  rapidity. 

As  his  lordship  advanced,  the  river  became  clearer,  and 
the  country  seats  of  the  English,  which  being  white,  with 
windows  closed  by  green  Venetian  blinds,  and  large  ponicos 
to  the  south,  which  covered  each  bank  of  the  river,  height¬ 
ened  the  scenery  with  their  picturesque  effect.  Every  home 
was  surrounded  by  a  plantation  of  mangoes,  jacks,  and  other 
oriental  forest  trees. 

They  landed  at  Mr.  Farquh. arson’s  garden,  about  five 
miles  from  Calcutta',  where  his  lordship  found  Mr.  Gra¬ 
ham’s  carriage  in  waiting,  to  convey  him  to  his  house  in 
Cbouringee.  After  dinner  with  Mr.  Graham  and  several 
friends,  bis  lordship  and  his  party  proceeded  to  the  govern¬ 
ment-house,  where  the  state  rooms  were  for  the  first  time 
lighted  up.  A  very  rich  Persian  carpet  v  as  laid  at  the  up¬ 
per  end  of  the  largest,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  carpet  a 
musnud  of  crimson  and  gold,  formerly  composing  part  of 
the  ornaments  of  Tippoo  bultaun’s  throne  ;  upon  which  was 
placed  a  rich  chair  and  a  stool  of  state,  for  the  governor-ge¬ 
neral  ;  on  each  side  of  which  were  three  chairs  for  the  judges 
and  members  of  council  :  on  both  sides  of  the  room,  as  far 
as  the  door,  were  seats  for  ihe  ladies,  who  were  placed  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  strictest  etiquette  of  precedency, ..regulated  by 
the  seniority  of  the  husband  in  the  company’s  service. 

Lord  Wellesley  arriyed  about  ten,  attended  by  a  large  body 
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of  aides-de-camp,  &c.  and  having  received  in  the  northern 
verandah  (lie  compliments  of  some  of  the  native  princes, 
and  the  vakeels  of  others,  the  governor  took  his  seat,  when 
the  dancing  commenced  immediately,  and  continued  till 
■supper.  1  lie  eff*ct  of  the  illumination,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
serves,  was  beautiful,  although  the  room  was  not  perfectly 
lighted  up.  The  c-hunam*  pillars  in  two  rows  supporting 
each  side,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  room,  were  of  a 
ginning  white;  winch  threw  into  advantageous  contrast  the 
different  dresses  of  the  company. 

The  governor-general  wore  the  orders  of  St.  Patrick  and 
the  Crescent,  in  diamonds.  Several  of  the  European  ladies 
were  also  most  superbly  decorated  with  jewels.  The  black 
dresses  of  the  male  Armenians  were  pleasing  from  their  varie¬ 
ty,  whilst  (he  costly  and  unbecoming  habits  of  their  females, 
together  with  the  appearance  of  officers,  nabobs,  Persians, 
mid  natives,  conveyed  to  1ms,  lordship's  miud  the  appearance 
of  a  masquerade. 

About  SGO  persons,  who  were  present,  found  sufficient 
room,  at  supper,  in  the  marble-hall  below,  from  whence, 
about  one  o’clock-,  they  were  summoned  to  the  diEereut  y<> 
■rand alls  to  see  the  illuminations  ami  tiro-works. 

Ail  the  appioaches  to  the  citadel  were  lined  with  lamps 
suspended  from  bamboos,  and  the rside  of -the  citadel  front¬ 
ing  (lie  palace,  was  covered  with  a  blaze  of  light.  The  fire¬ 
works  were  indifferent,  but  the  rockets  which  were  dis¬ 
charged  from  mortars  oa  the  <ram parts  of  the  citadel,  were 
the  best  his  lordship  had  ever  seen. 

I  ne  colours,  however,  of  the  several  pieces  were  excel¬ 
lent,  and  a  battle  between  two  elephants  of  fire,  which  were 
driven  against  -each  other  by  rollers,  had,  at  least,  theme- 
lit  of  novelty. 

His  lordship  returned  home  highly  gratified  by  his  excel¬ 
lency’s  reception. 

Having  consulted  with  his  friend  Mr.  Graham,  it  was 
definitively  settled  that  his  lordship  should  visit  Lucknow. 
Of  this  he  gave  notice  to  his  excellency,  who  assured  his 
lordship  that  every  order  should  be  given  that  could  render 
his  reception  satisfactory. 

For  several  days  his  lordship’s  time  was  occupied  in  pay¬ 
ing  and  receiving  visits,  and  in  a  round  of  dinners  ;  and 
his  reception  was  every  where  what  he  had  expected  from 
his  countrymen  in  (lie  East. 


*  A  beautiful  shell,  nearly  equal  to  Scag'iare 
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His  lordship  visited  the  bctaric  garden.  then  under  the 
care  of  Dr.  Roxburgh.  This  his  lordship  considers  as  the 
cost  wonderful  display  of  the  vegetable  world,  infinite! v 
surpassing  all  he  ha'd  before  seen.  He  laments,  however, 
that  some  small  compartment  is  not  allotted  to  a  scientific  ai- 
rangement.  The  fic.vt  object  here,  is  a  specimen  of  the 
ficus  Bengalees!?,  upon  the  branches  of  which  are  nourish¬ 
ed  a  variety  of  specimens  of  the  parasitical  plants,  viz.  epi- 
dendrons,  lirioJornius,  and  dices.  The  water,  also,  being 
covered  with  rod,  blue,  and  white  nymphos  is,  has  a  very 
beauiitiil  appearance.  Thousands  of  planls  ot  the  teak 
tree,  the  locunt,  the  grafted  mango,  and  other  valuable 
timber  and  fruit  trees,  have  been  disseminated  from  hence 
over  our  oriental  possessions;  and  it  constitutes  at  present 
the  complete  centre,  where  the  productions  of  every  dime 
are  collected,  to  be  redistributed  to  everyplace  v  here  there  is 
the  remotest  possibility  .--t  tin  ir  being  bem  ficial.  The  nut¬ 
meg  is  in  considerable  perfection.  The  man  gust  een,  how¬ 
ever,  though  frequent!;,  brought,  has  never  succeeded.  The 
chief  novelties  ate  ir-  in  Nepaul  and  Chittagong.  Most  of 
toe  V  est  Incoa  plan's  are  here  make  g  considerable  pro¬ 
gress;  but  the  climate,  his  lordship  says,  is  much  too  hot  for 
European  vegetables. 

In  consequence  of  a  general  invitation,  his  lordship  pro¬ 
ceeded,  accompanied  by  Messrs.  Graham  and  S  it.  to  lord 
TWJeslty  s  count  ry  residence  at  Barrack  pore,  i  he  situation 
of  the  house  is  described  os  n  ost  pleasing,  it  stands  upon  a 
verv  extensive  reach,  considcrablv  elevated  above  the  Hoogly 
river.  The  Dutch  settlement  of  Seram  pore  is  directly  op¬ 
posite,  whilst  pagodas,  villages,  and  groves  of  lofty  trees, 
cover  the  opposite  sides.  Here  the  water  is  considerably 
clearer  than  at  Calcutta,  and  covered  wiib  the  stale  barges 
and cuitersoi  he  governor-general,  which.,  painted  green,  or¬ 
namented  with  gold,  and  contrasted  with  the  scarlet  dresses 
of  ibe  rowers,  heightened  the  etlect  of  the  scene.  The 
bouse,  at  present  unfinished,  has  a  beautiful  verandah  on 
every  side,  and  the  rooms  are  on  a  very  ample  scale.  The 
park  is  laid  out  in  the  English  style,  and  several  of  the  bun- 
gtlows  (Hindostanee  houses)  belonging  to  the  lines  have  been 
taken  into  it,  and  fitted  up  lor  the' reception  of  his  excellen¬ 
cy's  suite  and  visilors.  one  of  which  had  been  ordered  to  be 
prepared  Tor  Lis  lordship,  of  wLich  he  accordingly  took 
possession , 

On  be  £0th  of  Frbruary  lord  Valent ia,  after  dinner  and  a 
long  private  audience,  took  bis  facetted,  of  lord  Wellesley^ 
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and  upon  his  return  at  night,  arranged  every  thing  for  de¬ 
parture  on  the  following  morning  :  three  palanquins  were  ac¬ 
cordingly  purchased,  in  which  his  lordship,  his  English 
servant,  and  Mr.  Salt,  proceeded  by  dawk  (post)  in  a  small 
boat,  escorted  by  two  sepoys,  and  under  the  care  of  two 
of  his  lordship’s  native  servants,  with  six  bangys*  contain¬ 
ing  changes  of  linen  sufficient  until  the  others  should  arrive. 

His  lordship  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Graham  as  far  as 
Hoogly,  whither,  in  consequence  of  the  heat,  they  deter¬ 
mined  to  proceed  by  water,  and  were  carried  by  the  tide, 
with  the  assistance  of  tw'o  naked  dandys  (watermen)  at  the 
rate  of  four  miles  an  hour;  the  villas  were  but  few,  but  huts 
and  pagodas,  occasionally,  added  a  variety  to  the  scene, 
which  the  great  breadth  of  the  river,  here  expanding  into 
long  reaches,  instead  of, the  frequent  windings  below  Cal¬ 
cutta,  had  rendered  a  fife  object. 

Our  traveller  here  describes  the  Danish  settlement. of  Se¬ 
ram  pore,  at  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  as  also  the 
French  settlement  of  Chandernagore,  and  the  Dutch  at 
Chinsura;  but  as  we  are  by  conquest,  masters  of  the  whole 
country,  and  have  consequently  aright  of  prohibiting  our 
subjects  from  trading  with  them,  these  settlements  are  of 
very  little  consequence,  under  these  circumstances,  either 
to  France  or  to  Holland. 

They  left  their  boats  at  Chinsura,  and  proceeded  in  their 
palanquins. 

There  were  two  roads  to  proceed  to  Benares  ;  the  new  one 
two  hundred  miles  nearer,  but  then  it  was.  over  the  wild  and 
mountainous  part  of  Bahar ;  the  other,  or  the  old  road, 
through  the  populous  cities  of  Bengal.  In  the  former  there 
was  only  three  halting  places,,  and  our  travellers  must  have 
proceeded  day  and  night  ;  in  the  latter  there  was  a  resting 
place  nearly  every  24  hours,  for  reposing  during  the  heat  of 
the  day.  His  lordship  chose  the  latter,  or  the  old  road. 

Bearers  for  the  palanquins  had  been  ordered  at  the  differ¬ 
ent  towns,  to  relieve  eacii  other  at  intervals  of  10  miles,  our 
travellers  intending  to  travel  always  during  t  he  night,  and  halt 
in  the  day.  The  scenery  cf  Bengal,  his  lordship  describes 
as  uninteresting,  from  the  uniform  flatness  of  the  country. 
Eight  bearers  were  required  for  each  palanquin  ;  they  Jiad 
also  three  n  ussul  or  link  boys,  and  three  men  to  carry  the 
luggage.  These  palanquins  were  fitted  up  wish  Venetian 
blinds,  pillows  for  sleeping,  &c.  and  were  of  sufficient 

*  Wicker  baskets  covered  with  painted  cloth,  carried  by  a  man,  and  sus¬ 
pended  by  a  cane  across  his  shoulders. 
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length  to  lip  down  in.  None  of  the  party  could  speak 
word  ot  the  language  they  were  fievertheless,  bold  enough, 
his  lordship  says,  to  enter  upon  a  journey  of  S00  miles  with-* 
out  an  interpreter. 

Having  taken  leave  of  their  friends,  our  travellers  partly 
undressed  themselves,  ami  having  wrapped  themselves  veil 
up  in  their  bed-gowns,  they  went  to  bed  in  their  palanquins, 
and  proceeded  upon  their  journey.  The  motion,  though 
continual,  was  not  violent,  and  they  composed  themselves  to 
rest,  but  were  awakened  at  the  first  resting  place,  for  buxvs 
(presents),  upon  w  h  ch  his  lordship  gave  them  the  customa¬ 
ry  fee  ot  a  rupee  for  each  palanquin.  Our  travellers  were 
*0011  so  well  reconciled  to  this  mode  of  travelling,  that  no¬ 
thing  bit  the  application  of  buxvs  awakened  them. 

Eariy  m  the  morning  they  found  themselves  upon  ihe  banks 
of  the  Cossimbuzar  river.  At  Algadeep  they  found  a  tent 
with  refreshments,  which  had  been  sent  from  Moorsbedabad 
by  thenawaub  of  Bengal;  without  stopping,  however,  they 
took  some  hud,; and  breakfasted  in  their  palanquins.  The 
country  they  had  hitherto  passed  through  was  perfectly  flat ; 
some  pari  ot  it  covered  with  European  grain  ueurlv  ripe,  and 
thereg  a  barren  waste,  where  paddy*  had  been  cultivated, and 
raaugo*  topes  were  in  great  abundance  ;  but  the  formality  of 
the  square  in  which  they  were  planted,  destroyed  the  beau¬ 
ty  of  the  scene.  Occasionally  a  bombax,  then  covered  with 
its  large  scarlet  blossoms,  w  hich  no  forest  tree  in  Europe 
can  equal  for  such  a  mass  of  vegetable  splendor,  struck  by 
its  novelty. 

The  next  resting-place  was  the  magnificent  tope  of  Plas- 
sey,  so  celebrated  in  history  lor  the  defeat  of  Sujah  Dow- 
lah’s  army,  70,000  strong,  by  lord  Clive,  with  only  30,000 
men,  of  whom  900  only  were  Europeans,  a  victory  which 
made  us  masters  of  Bengal,  and  to  which,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
serves,  we  are  indebted  for  those  extensive  Indian  territories 
which  we  now  possess. 

His  lordship  passes  oyer  the  question,  by  what  right  we 
concluded  a  treaty  11  with  a  traitor  to  depose  his  sovereign,” 
but  observes,  that t{  those  who  might  have  felt  somequalms  of 
conscience  at  executing  such  abusiruss,  will  still  rejoice  at  the 
prosperity  it  acquired  and  secured  to  the  country  ;  and  endea¬ 
vour-  to  palliate  ihe  atrocity  of  such  conduct,  not  only  by 
the  prospr.ily  derived  (<>  Great  Britain,  but  to  the  securi¬ 
ty  which  ihe  Hindoos  have  now  enjoyed  in  their  persons  and 


*  Zjce  ia  tke  Link. 
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property,  unknown,  his  lordship  says,  in  any  other  part  of 
Asia  ;  and  tire  removal  of  the  horrors  of  war  far  off  from 
their  peaceful  abodes,  instead  of  being  ground  by  extortion- 
and  massacred  by  the  ambitious  wars  of  their  Mahomedaa 
conquerors.” 

After  making  but  slow  progress,  it  was  not  until  midnight 
that  they  arrived  at  captain  Parlby’s  house  at  Burhampore, 
although  only  36  miles  from  the  river  which  tiiey  had  pass¬ 
ed  at  six  in  the  morning. 

Burhantpore  is  otic  of  (lie  six  great  military  stations  in 
these  provinces.  The  cantonments  are  a  fine  range  of 
buildings  on  the  side  of  a  large  lawn  surrounded  by  the 
houses  of  different  Europeans.  Burhampore  is  five  miles 
from  Moorshedabad,  usually  called  1-4  the  city;’’  it  is  the  re¬ 
sidence  of  Naussir  oul  Moolk,  the  present  navvaub  of  Ben¬ 
gal,  and  also  of  the  celebrated  Munny  Begum,  widow  of 
Jaffier  Ali  Khan,  so  well  known  in  Europe,  h is  lords  hip  ob¬ 
serves,  by  the  oratory  of  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  famous  impeach¬ 
ment  of  governor  Ha:  tings. 

This  princess,  though  very  old,  his  lordship  reports  as 
retaining  her  full  health  and  vigour.  The  history  of  her 
life  would,  he  observes,  comprise  all  the  extremes  of  vicis¬ 
situde  that  could  happen  to  a  single  individual,  even  in 
Asia.  By  (lie  assistance  of  the  British,  she  had  seen  her  hus¬ 
band  raised  to  the  niusmul  ( Mahomedan  throne)  ;  she  had 
seen  him  also  deposed  by  the  same  power,  and  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  Calcutta;  restored,  and  dying  in  possession 
of  the  country  ;  whilst  her  sou  was  reduced  to  be  a  pension¬ 
er  upon  that  power  which  seized  the  empire  for  itself.  This 
injured  woman,  however,  still  retains  the  rank  and  property 
of  a  princess;  has  an  absolute  controul  over  her  family,  . 
and  an  allowance  adequateto  their  maintenance-will)  dignity, 
were  it  not  for  that  improvidence  which  appears  insepara¬ 
ble  frqm  the  Mahomedan  character,  and  the  prodigious  in¬ 
crease  of  their  numbers,  train  which  his  lordship  conceives, 
that  nothing  but  a  succession  of  begums,  who,  from  their 
jaghires  and  pensions,  constitute  “a  kind  of  sinking  fund,” 
can  possibly  save  I  hem. 

His  lordship  had  intended  to  have  paid  his  respects  to  this 
old  lady,  in  order,  as  he  says,  to  hear  her  voice,  which  is 
uncommonly  shrill,  and  sometimes,  elevated  to  its  highest 
key;  but  fro  n  some  misunderstanding  which  it  was  too  late 
to  rectify,  he  was  disappointed;  in  the  evening,  however, 
hr  received  presents  of  trait  from  the  Begum  and  the  na- 
waub.  ills  iordship  dined  with  captain  Parlby,  accompa- 
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nied  by  a  party  of  officers  and  gentlemen  of  (be  vicinity. 
During'  the  dinner  they  were  amused  with  a  chorus  of  jack-’- 
alls  surrounding  the  house;  these  and  t  lie  fox  are  now,  his 
lordship  says,  the  only  wild  animals  in  the  island  of  Cos- 
simbuzir,  which  was  formerly  infested  by  tigers  and  leo¬ 
pards;  but  as  population  increased,  the  rewards  paid  by 
the  Company,  viz.  ten  rupees  fora  full  grown  tiger,  and  five 
for  a  leopard  or  cub,  have  now  completely  exterminated 
them  here,  and  very  much  thinned  them  in  other  parts. 

The  above  premiums  have  already  amounted  to  upwards 
of  a  lack  and  a  half  of  rupees. 

Our  travellers  passed  Moorshedabad  in  the  night.  The 
government  was  removed  to  this  place  from  Dacca  by  Jaf- 
fer  Khan,  when  he  chose  to  watch  the  English  in  1757, 
since  which  time  the  nawaubs  have  never  enjoyed  that  de¬ 
gree  of  tranquil  prosperity  which,  Ills  lordship  says,  is  re¬ 
quisite  to  enable  them  to  embellish  their  residences.  The  road 
still  lay  through  the  Cossimbuzar  island,  which  is  one  per¬ 
fectly  flat  bed  of  sand  ;  but  the  annual  overflow  of  i he  ri¬ 
ver,  like  that  of  the  Nile,  gives  fecundity  to  this  otherwise 
barren  territory.  The  vegetation  consisted  of  excellent  crons 
of  wheat  and  barley,  and  occasional  plantations  of  indigo;* 
the  paddy  fields  were  very  bare;  the  mango  lopes  and  pahn 
trees  were  prevalent  as  usual,  but  the  cocoa  nut  was  scarce, 
and  appeared  to  bear  but  little fruit.  The  villages  consisted 
ef  miserable  mud  cottages,  but  they  appeared  in  ample  suc¬ 
cession,  which,  together  with  the  number  of  inhabitants, 
conveyed  to  his  lordship  a  high  idea  of  the  general  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  country. 

On  February  25th,  his  lordship  breakfasted  with  Mr. 
Atkinson,  at  J ungepore,  a  spot  completely  solitary,  having- 
no  neighbourhood  nearer  than  Moorshettabad.  lhe  only 
people  this  gentleman  had  seen  since  his  residence,  were  tra¬ 
vellers  by  dawk  (post),  or  on  the  river  whilst  it  was  pass¬ 
able.  He  never  heard  of  more  than  one  tiger  upon  the  island, 
and  occasionally  a  leopard.  The  buffaloes  were  quite  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  a  few  antelopes,  and  hog  deer,  and  spotted  deer, 
however  remain  the  birds  are  represented  as  various  and 

beautiful.  , 

Jun^epore  is  the  principal  station  for  sdk  in  the  Gorapa- 
ny’s  possession,  although  nominally  Gossimbuzar  takes  the 
'lead.  A  silk  manufactory  was  first  attempted  to  be  esta¬ 
blished  at  Budge-budge,  but  this  was,  however,  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  The  buildings  at  this  place  were  erected  in  1773  ; 
about  three  thousand  people  are  employed  r~" 
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Spinners  are  four  rupees  and  an  half  per  month.  They  use 
the  Italian  method  of  spinning.  Tile  silk  is  twisted,  the 
untwisted  is  worth  less  than  the  Italian  by  two  rupees  a  seer  ' 
(about J wo  pounds.) 

They  have  three  kinds  of  silk-worm  in  this  country,  and 
three  different  kinds  of  silk  are  produced  ;  the  quantity  sent 
home  has  lately,  from  the  embarrassments  of  the  Company, 
been  blit  small,  but  it  might  be  increased  to  any  amount. 

The  manufactory  is  a  very  large  edifice,  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  gallows  ;  on  the  ground  iloor  are  the  coppers,  where 
the  cocoons  are  steeped  to  loosen  the  silk,  and  where  it  is 
wound  off;  above  are  warehouses. 

The  people  looked  healthy,  and  his  lordship  understood 
it  was  by  no  means  a  deleterious  employment. 

February  26. — On  this  morning,  Rajamahal  was  in  sight 
upon  the  bank  of  the  Ganges.  The  town,  which  consists 
of  a  sfreet  of  mud  cottages,  is  on  the  elevated  bank.  Pre¬ 
viously  to  1738  it  was  the  residence  of  sultan  Suja,  who 
reigned  over  the  province  of  Bengal,  but  the  palace  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  and  in  the  same  year  the  river  had  so 
completely  inundated  the  town,  that  no  vestige  remained  of 
its  ancient  magnificence. 

Our  travellers  arived  at  Siceligully.  This,  his  lordship 
observes,  is  one  of  the  villages  formed  in  the  wilds  by  the 
wisdom  of  government,  in  granting  lands  to  sepoy  invalids, 
on  condition  of  their  residence  and  cultivation.  He  was  po¬ 
litely  received  by  captain  Wilton,  at  a  bungalow  upon  an 
eminence  contiguous  to  (he  river. 

Here  the  spot,  his  lordship  says,  is  most  beautiful,  with  a 
commanding  prospect..  The  river,  after  having  run  for  nea-r- 
ly  300  miles  eastward,  making  here  a  rapid  turn  to  the  south¬ 
east,  gives  a  most  extensive  view.  Close  to  the  habitation 
a  small  hill,  and  on  the  summit  are  the  ruins  of  a  Maho- 
medan  burying  place.  His  lordship  here  complains  much 
of  the  badness  and  narrowness  of  the  roads.  This  he  attri¬ 
butes  to  the  torrents  which  tear  up  the  bridges,  and  carry 
devastation  through  the  whole  country.  A  large  allowance 
is  made  to  the  zemindar  for  the  repair  of  the  roads  anti 
bridges,  but  as  he  generally  pockets  the  money,  most  ol 
the  highways  remain  impassable. 

Our  traveller  here  contrasts  the  difference  between  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  former  times  in  this  respect.  When  the  house  of 
Timour  were  in  full  power  magnificent  causeways  were 
constructed  throughout  their  dominions,  and  trees  were 
planted  by  their  sides  to  shelter  travellers  from  the  sun, 

valeStia.]  C 
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a  plan  most  useful,  his  lordship  observes,  where  men  are  the 
chief  instruments  of  conveyance ;  and  impresses  the  propriety 
lor  us,  while  now  in  possession  ot  the  empire,  ot  follow¬ 
ing  so  excellent  an  example;  i'  but  alas  contirfties  his 
lordship,  ii  its  sovereigns  are  too  apt  to  confine  their  views 
to  a  la rlre  investment,  and  an  increase  of  dividend,  and 
they  have  usually  opposed  every  plan  tor  the  improvement 
of  the  country,  which  lias  been  brought  forward  by  the  dif¬ 
ferent  governors-general.’' 

His  lordship  regretted  li is  not  being  able  to  visit  a  very 
iirre  cascade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Siceligudv. 

He  visited,  however,  a  celebrated  pass  in  the  mountains  o» 
Ter reag alley,  and  passed  the  mined  gateway  and  fort-  The 
sides  of  the  road  were  covered  with  jungle,  tigers  weie  not 
uncommon,  and  sometimes  a  wild  elephant  passes  the  river, 
and  commits  his  depredations. 

February  27.— About  eighteen  miles  from  Biaughulpore, 
our  author  beheld  numerous  nests  of  the  loxia,  wuicii  kept 
up  an  incessant  chirping  from  a  tamarind  tree  overhanging. 

a  tank.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  ' 

Farther  on  his  lordship  first  roet  with  the  convicts  work- 
in"  upon  the  public  road,  which  was  here  nearljr  -iO  feet 
wide,  and  judiciously  elevated.  Good  stone  arches  were 
erected  for  live  passage  of  the  torrent,  running  in  a  strait  line. 
This  reminded  him  of  the  works  ot  trie  Romans. 

This,  his  lordship  considers  as  a  most  excellent  way  of 
employing  the  convicts,  who  as  they  are  permitted  to  have 
their  families  with  them  during  the  day,  it  cannot  be  consi¬ 
dered  as  oppressive;  the  women  and  children  luc, at  nig. it, 
~in  huts  built  near  the  prisons. 

At  Goganullah,  the  country  is  undulated,  and  the  multi¬ 
tude  of  mosques,  with  the  hanging  foliage  of  the  tamarind 
tree  and  the  lofty  palms  which  overtopped  them,  had  a 


pleasing  effect.  w  .  r 

‘  His  lordship  passed  a  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of 

Mr  Cleveland,  by  the  amulah  and  zemindars  of  the  Jun- 
eleterry  of  Rajamahal,  who,  before  this  gentleman  s  time, 
his  lordship  observes,  were  a  race  ot  savages,  and  whom, 
l>'r  conciliatory  means  alone,  he  induced  to  place  Ihemscaves 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  government. 

Maior  Shaw  commands  the  corps  ot  lltll  natives,  amount¬ 
ing:  to" 300,  now  in  the  British  service.  '  . 

\  college  of  the  Mahomedan  religion  exists  here,  but  it  is 
falling  into  decay;  a  considerable  majority  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  are  Maliomedans. 
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Our  author  was  much  pleased  with  two  very  singular 
round  towers,  about  a  mile  N.  W.  of  the  town,  much  re¬ 
sembling  those  buildings  in  Ireland,  which  have  so  much 
puzzled  the  antiquaries,  excepting  that  these  are  more  orna¬ 
mented.  His  lordship  renaarks  the  singularity  of  there  being 
no  tradition  respecting  these  ;  neither  are  they  held  in  any 
respefct  by  the  Hindoos  of  this  country  ;  the  rajah  of  Jyen- 
agur,  however,  his  lordship  says,  considers  them  asholj- ,  and 
has  erected  a  small  building  to  shelter  numbers  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  who  repair  annually  thither  to  worship.  Tire  vegeta¬ 
ble  production's  here  are  the  same  as  his  lordship  observed  all 
the  way  from  Calcutta.  In  the  plantations  of  different  gen¬ 
tlemen,  the  bixa  ovellana  is  in  great  abundance  l  the  Chi¬ 
nese  fruits,  loquot.  and  lochi,  were  in  abundance,  but  not 
ripe. 

Our  traveller  arrived  at  Monghyr.  The  race  of  nicn,  his 
lordship  observed,  had  visibly  improved  since  he  had  left 
Bengal,  being  stouter  and  taller,  but  they  had  still  the  fault 
of  ill  made  knees,  and  little  or  no  calf :  this  is  attributed  to 
the  practice  of  crouching,  which  is  commenced  whilst  in¬ 
fants,  when  their  limbs  are  pliable. 

February  28. — Monghyr  our  author  describes  as  a  place 
of  considerable  antiquity ;  it  is  a  fort  surrounded  by  a  waif. 
A  grant  of  land,  dated  from  this  place,  was  found  in  Sear¬ 
ing  a  well,  admitted  to  have  been  nearly  coeval  with  the 
Christian  era.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  a  bend  of  the 
Ganges,  which  forms  in  the  rainy  season  a  prodigious  sea  of 
fresh  water,  bounded  by  the  Carrachpore  mountains. 

This,  during  his  government  of  Bengal,  was  the  chief  re¬ 
sidence  of  sultan  Suja,  who  with  his  brothers  Aurengzebe 
and  Morad  Buksh,  were  in  rebellion  against  their  father  Shall 
Jehan. 

The  town,  however,  was  soon  taken,  aad  he  was  expelled 
to  Aracan. 

Monghyr  afterwards  became  the  residence  of  Cossim  AH 
Khan,  when  he  attempted  to  throw  off  all  dependence  on  the 
English,  by  whom  it  was  captured  in  the  year  1763,  after  a 
siege  of  nine  days. 

Since  that  period  it  has  remained  in  possession  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  and  as  a  frontier  town,  is  In  come  a  depot  of  arras  and 
ammunition,  and  a  place  of  considerable  importance. 

The  protruding  point  of  the  rock,  which  braves  the  whole 
force  of  the  river,  is  by  the  Hindoos  considered  as  a  sacred 
bathing  place.  At  the  full  of  the  moon,  of  the  months  Car* 
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tig  and  Maud,  they  proceed  to  the  hot  well  of  Se(aeoon% 
upon  a  pilgrimage,  and  having  there  performed  their  ablu¬ 
tions,  they  visit  the  rock  of  Monghyr,  where  they  purify 
themselves  in  the  Gangest.  Prodigious  crowds  assemble  at 
these  seasons,  and  his  iordship  conjectures  that  the  intention 
of  collecting  tnbute  from  these  pilgrims  gave  rise  to  the  fort. 

Directly  above  the  bathing  place  is  an  Hindoo  temple. 
It  had  five  arched  entrances,  facing  each  other,  which  were 
richly  carved  nitches  intended  for  idols;  these  were  removed 
by  sultan  Suja,  who  converted  the  building  into  a  mosque. 
It  is  now  the  residence  of  invalid  soldiers. 

His  lordship  prefers  a  view  from  the  habitation  of  the 
major-general,  taking  in  the  river,  mountains  and  interme¬ 
diate  plains,  to  any  thing  he  ever  saw  in  India.  The  remains 
of  the  palace  are  still  considerable. 

The  largest  range  of  buildings  is  on  the  left,  overhanging 
the  river :  on  the  right  is  the  sacred  point  of  rock  ;  a  small 
mosque  is  the  most  beautiful  edifice  now  remaining.  This 
is  built  of  the  black  stone  of  the  country,  which  takes  a  high 
polish,  with  white  marble  tablets,  in  which  are  inlaid  verses 
from  the  Koran  in  black  stone.  The  inside  is  built  of  the 
same  materials,  the  floor  is  mosaic,  and  in  square  compart¬ 
ments.  The  baths,  and  the  dewan  khanah,  or  hall  of  audi¬ 
ence,  are  in  tolerable  preservation.  The  different  courts  are 
still  enclosed,  arid  the  w  hole  of  the  zenana  may,  his  lordship 
says,  yet  be  traced  in  the  ruins. 

Near  to  the  palace  is  a  very  large  well,  to  which  you  de¬ 
scend  by  a  w  ide  and  long  flight  of  steps  :  this,  which  is  never 
dry,  and  is  supposed  to  have  a  subterranean  communication 
with  the  river,  is  called,  the  Singing  Well,”  and  it  is 
firmly  believed,  his  lordship  says,  by  the  natives,  that  every 
seven  years  the  noise  of  singing  and  music,  such  as  was  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  “  nautch  girlsi,”  in  the  neighbouring  zenana, 
is  heard  at  the  bottom. 

It  is  reported  that  when  sultan  Suja  was  compelled  to  fly 
to  Rajamahal,  he  put  to  death  all  those  women  whom  he 
could  not  carry  with  him,  by  immuring  some  in  the  walls  of 
the  well  and  throwing  others  into  it.  Why  these  unfortunate 
females  limited  their  rejoicings  to  seven  years,  his  lordship 

*  So  named  from  Setar,  the  favourite  wife  of  Ram. 

f  Vide  Maurice’s  Indian  Antiquities. 

j  These  are  the  dancing  and  singing  girls  of  India,  of  which  every  man  of 
high  rank  io  India  has  a  private  set.  There  are  others  who  exhibit  at  any  house 
for  pay. 
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ttiade  various  enquiries,  but  could  obtain  no  satisfactory 
answer. 

March  2. — Bankepore  is  the  English  residence  belonging 
to  Patna  ;  it  is  situated  on  the  high  bank  of  the  Ganges,  here 
five  miles  wide  at  the  rainy  season,  but  the  major  part  of  the 
bed  is  a  sand  island,  upon  which  Clive  encamped  when  heat- 
tended  Meer  Cossirn  to  Patna.  Our  traveller  here  visited  one 
of  the  depots  which  was  erected  by  the  Company  to  contain 
rice,  and  was  intended  to  preclude  all  danger  of  famine  ;  but 
when  filled,  his  lordship  says,  it  will  not  contain  more  than 
a  sufficiency  for  one  day’s  consumption  of  tint  neighbouring 
province. 

This  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  bee-hive*  ;  the  walls, 
although  21  feet  thick  at  (he  bottom,  are  already  giving  way. 
It  cost '120,000  rupees;  money,  his  lordship  says,  com¬ 
pletely  thrown  away,  as  it  is  and  must  be  completely  useless. 

The  rice  produced  here  is  excellent,  nevertheless  this  is  not 
a  rice  country.  The  country;  his  lordship  says,  improves 
the  farther  you  proceed  north  in  Hindostan  proper.  Opium 
is  the  chief  produce,  not  only  from  the  monopoly  in  the 
East  India  Company,  but  from  the  great  demand  for  it  in 
China,  where  its  importation  is  prohibited. 

The  demand  for  this  is  increasing,  which  our  author  ob¬ 
serves  is  fortunate,  as  hitherto  the  Chinese  have  considered 
the  British  traden  which  only  brought  them  bullion,  an  ar¬ 
ticle  which  they  did  not  wantf,  as  of  inferior  importance 
than  the  Russian,  which,  in  exchange  for  their  tea,  gave 
them  furs,  which,  his  lordship  says,  they  considered  an  ar¬ 
ticle  of  convenience  as  well  as  a  luxury. 

China,  our  author  observes,  is  now  dependent  upon  India 
for  opium,  which,  from  a  luxury,  has  been  by  long  use  so  far 
become  a  necessary  article,  that  the  prohibition,  if  carried 
into  strict  effect,  would  excite  a  rebellion. 

March  3. — Ra;  Ram  Sing,  vakeel  from  the  Jeypore  ra¬ 
jah  to  Calcutta,  paid  his  lordship  a  visit,  and  as  it  is  the 
etiquette  in  India,  that  an  inferior  never  approaches  a  supe¬ 
rior  without  an  offering,  he  accordingly  tendered  to  his 
lordship  a  nazur  of  rupees,  w  hich  he  touched,  but  declined. 

March  4. — Our  traveller,  with  Mr.  Graham,  went  to  view 
the  town  of  Patna,  the  population  of  which  appears  very 
considerable.  The  houses  are  in  general  mud,  and  there  are 

1  Bankepore  apiary, 

f  Is  his  lordship  here  correct  ?  Are  there  no  articles  besides  bullion  ?  Do  not 
scarlet  cloths,  flint,  ginseng,  furs,  by  way  of  Europe,  lead,  not  to  mention  et- 
_«teras,  form  a  part  of  the  British  trade  with  China,  as  well  as  bullion  ! 
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few  remains,  his  lordship  .observes,  that  point  out  the  capital 
of  Bahar.  In  a  gateway  he  observed  some. very  black  stone, 
curiously  carved,  which  had  probabhr  belonged  to  some 
pagoda.  Here  are  the  remains  of  a  fort  and  the  British 
factory,  where  the  adventurer  Summers  (called  by  the  na¬ 
tives  Soomeroo)  then  in  the  service  ot  Meer  Gossim,  perpe¬ 
trated  the  massacre  of  200  prisoners,  who  thus  revenged 
himself  for  the  capture  of  Monghyr.  A  monument,  but 
without  any  inscription,  is  erected  in  the  European  burying 
ground  to  their  memory. 

The  city  was  taken  by  major  Adams,  in  1763,  and  has 
since  remained  in  our  possession.  This,  his  lordship  says, 
is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  the  celebrated  city  of 

Palibollera. 

March  5. — Our  author  passed  by  several  Mahomedan 
burying  grounds,  crossed  t he  three  sq  vires  of  the  Dvnaporo 
cantonments,  and  passed  the  Saone  :  this  Aver,  his  lordship 
says,  is  celebrated  for  the  picturesque  scenery  of  its  banks, 
and  its  pebbles,  which  consist  of  a  variety  of  agates,  onyxes, 
and  imperfect  cornelians. 

March  6. — This  morning  his  lordship  found  himself  on  a 
fiat  but  highly  cultivated  country.  Li  addition  to  the  usual 
produce,  he  observed  the  gossypium,  or  cotton  plant,  and' 
the  vicious  communis*,  whose  berry  yields  the  castor  oil,  of 
which,  singular  as  it  may. appear,  his  lordship  observes,  the 
India  Company  were  so  ignorant  until  lately,  as  to  send  that 
medicine  from  Europe. 

The  wheat  harvest  was  now  commenced,  and  the  whole 
populafion’of  the  villages  was  poured  into  the  fields.  The 
men  and  boys  were  reaping,  and  the  women  and  children,  as 
customary  in  Europe,  leasing  after  there.  The  sickle  nearly 
resembles  that  of  the  English.  The  grain  is  not  bound  into 
sheaves,  but  laid  flat,  and  instantly  piled. 

Bis  lordship  now  arrived  at  the  nullah  (river)  where  the 
celebrated  battle  was  fought,  October  1764,  between  the 
British  and  the  united  forces  of  Suja  ui  Dowiah  and  Gossim 
Ali  Khan,  in  which  the  latter  was  completely  defeated,  al¬ 
though  they  had  50,000  men  and  a  large  train  of  artillery, 
and  the  British  only  7000  men.,  of  whom  1200  only  were 
Europeans.  ,  -  ■ 

This  victory  not  only  secured  the  quiet  possession  of 
Bengal  and  Bahar,  but  gave  us,  says  his  lordship,  the  first 
connection  with  Oude,  which  now  forms  so  valuable  a  part 
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ef  our  possessions,  ISO  pieces  of  cannon,  and  (he  plunder 
'vas  considerable,  as  they  left  their  tents  standing. 

-The  roads,  our  traveller  observes,  are  here  better  than  ho 
found  them  at  Bengal;  the  fort,  although  inconsiderable  in 
si/e,  commands  the  Oranges,  T  bis  was  originally  only  mud, 
but,  upon  being  taken  possession  of  by  the  English,  some 
bastions  were  added  without  a  proper  foundation ;  their 
weight  has  consequently  brought  them  down  to  the  bottom 
of  the  ditch.  The  guns  are  all  removed,  and  the  fort,  our 
mtiihor  observes,  is  ot  no  otner  use  than  to  give  a  good  salarv 
to  the  commandant. 

His  lordship  entertains  strong  doubts  of  the  policy  of  de¬ 
stroying  these  smaller  places  of  defence,  which,  he  remarks, 
might  oe  kept  in  order  at  a  trifling  ex  pence,  and  might  serve 
as  depots  for  ammunition  ;  there  is  not,  he  observes,  a  single 
fortified  place  between  Calcutta  and  Alahabad,  a  distance 
of  800  miles. 

Every  vessel  passing  up  or  down  the  Ganges,  and  every 
traveller  by  land,  is  obliged  to  come  to  at  this  place.  The 
police  is  in  tuis  respect  very  strict.  No  one  can  visit  the 
upper  provinces  without  an  express  permission.  His  lord¬ 
ship  had  no  regular  firmaum  or  pass,  but  his  journey  had 
been  notified  to  the  commanding  officer  upon  every  station. 
Letters  were  waiting  from  general  Deare,  inviting  him  to 
his  house  at  Secrole  (the  English  Benares.) 

Heie  his  lordship  was  hospitably  received  by  major 
Maxwell,  in  the  absence  ot  general  Deare,  and  was  waited 
upon  by  Mr.  Neave,  the  senior  judge  of  circuit  and  appeal, 
and  agent  to  the  governor-general,  to  make  an  arrangement 
concerning  his  visit  to  the  princes.  Here  also  our  traveller 
received  the  visits  of  all  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the 
Company,  and  contrived  to  return  a  few  of  them. 

His  lordship  here  procured  a  proper  suwarry* * * §,  four 
chubdarst,  and  two  soonlaburdars i,  with  ten  hircarrabs|. 
Ihese  were  sufficient  for  the  necessary  parade  of  visiting. 
J  he  c!in>ci<c?  our  traveller  observes^  is  very  different  here 
from  that  of  Calcutta.  Fires  had  been  used  but  a  few  da\-s 
before  his  arrival,  and  the  nights  were  rather  cold.  The 
ifitst  fire-place  his  lordship  met  witli  was  at  Monghyr. 
Llcre  Ik*  learned  that  the  badness  ot  his  bearers,  of' which  lie 
complained  much,  was  owing  to  his  travelling  at  the  litter 


*  State  equipage  complete, 

t  Servants  o;  state,  carry  ng'1. mg  silver  sticks. 

i  Do.  carrying  short  silver  sticks. 

§  Kunning  footmen. 
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md  of  the  festival  Tluli,  a  festival  kept  up  with  great  spinf 
by  the  Hindoos  and  M  ihonedans.  It  is  singular,  his  lord- 
ship  remarks,  that  one  of  the  amusements,  during  this  festi¬ 
val,  is  similar  to  what  is  called  April  fools,  and  from  the 
nearness  of  coincidence  in  the  periods  of  celebration  (the 
Hull  being  always  in  March)  his  lordship  conceives  it  points 
out  a  remarkable  connexion  between  the  ancient  religion  of 
Europe  and  that  of  this  peninsula. 

They  also  amuse  themselves  upon  this  holiday  with  throw¬ 
ing  pellets  of  red  and  yellow  powder,  which  gave  them  a 
most  ridiculous  appearance.  They  wind  up  this  festival  by 
making  themselves  completely  drunk. 

March  10. — After  breakfast  Mr.  Neave  called  to  attend 
kis  lordship  in  his  visit  to  the  princes,  sons  of  Mirza  Jewan 
Bukht  Jehander  Shah,  and  tohis  widow,  Kuthu  Sultaun  Be¬ 
gum.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  the  present  “'king,  and  the 
same  person  who  waited  upon  governor  Hastings,  at  Luc¬ 
know,  to  solicit  assistance  for  his  father.  He  failed  in  this 
application,  but  procured  a  settlement  for  himself  of  25,000 
rupees  per  month.  He  died  at  Benares,  leaving  three  sons. 

The  eldest,  Shegofta  Bukht,  is,  in  direct  descent,  heir 
to  the  throne,  and  has  that  title  cut  on  his  seal.  The  se¬ 
cond,  Merza  Khorum,  is  the  son  of  the  Begum,  herself  of 
the  royal  line  of  Timour,  and  as  such,  is  much  respected  by 
the  British.  There  is  also  a  third  son  by  a  dancing  girl, 
and  a  favourite,  by  whom  Shah  Allurn  is  succeeded. 

The  salaries  paid  to  the  royal  family,  were  always  issued 
from  the  treasury  of  Benares.  But  upon  the  cession  of  se¬ 
veral  provinces  by  the  nawaub  vizier  ot  Ornle,  the  English 
undertook  to  pay  these  as  well  as  several  other  charges. 

The  amount  of  the  revenues  allowed  since  the  death  of 
Jewan  Bukht,  his  lordship  says,  is  170,000  rupees. 

We  also  allow  the  Begum  oOO  rupees  per  month,  to  keep 
the  lamps  burning  at  the  tomb  of  her  husband,  but  our  au¬ 
thor  says  it  does  not  cost  her  a  quarter  of  the  money.  These 
sums,  his  lordship  observes,  in  a  country  where  necessaries' 
are  so  cheap,  are  amply  sufficient  to  maintain  them  not  only 
in  comfort  but  splendour;  they  are  nevertheless  always  dis¬ 
tressed. 

Many  of  the  first  Mussulman  families,  our  author  says, 
have  disappeared.  They  become  soldiers  of  fortune  in  the 
armies  of  the  native  princes.  The  British  service  they  dis¬ 
like,  because  they  cannot  rise  high  in  it,  and  trade  is  chief¬ 
ly,  and  the  collection  of  the  revenue  is,  and  ever  has  been 
ia  the  hands  of  the  Hindoos. 
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On  paying  a  visit  to  any  Asiatic  prince,  an  inferior,  his 
lordship  observes,  receives  from  him  a  comp'ete  dress  of  ho* 
Hour,  consisting  of  a  khelaut,  a  robe,  a  turban,  a  shield, 
and  sword,  with  a  string  of  jewels  to  go  round  the  neck. 
Lord  Cornwallis,  his  lordship  says,  submitted  to  this  at 
Benares;  but  lord  Wellesley,  upon  visiting  the  upper 
provinces,  objected  to  the  ceremony  as  too  degrading,  and 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  in  his  uniform, 
receiving  the  dresses  as  a  present  made  him,  in  trays.  Lord 
Wellesley  had  directed  Mr.  Neave  to  notify,  that  lord  Vh- 
lentia’s  rank  as  a  British  nobleman,  required  the  same  etiquette. 

Our  traveller,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Neave,  set  otf  for 
Shewalla,  the  old  palace  of  Cheyt  Sing,  at  present  occu¬ 
pied  by  the  Begum,  and  her  son  Merza  Khorum.  As  his 
lordship  approached  the  palace,  he  found  the  guard  drawn 
out  to  receive  him,  compared  to  whom,  he  says,  FalstatFs 
recruits  were  gentlemen.  Upon  entering  the  gate  a  salute 
was  fired. 

Here  our  travellers  alighted  from  their  palanquins,  and 
perceived  the  prince  in  the  dewan  khanah  waiting  their  ap¬ 
proach.  The  dewan  khanah  is  a  small  room  elevated  from 
the  ground  a  few  feet,  open  on  three  sides,  and  supported  by 
pillars;  on  the  fourth  a  purdah*  was  stretched  across,  be¬ 
hind  w  hich  was  seated  his  mother. 

The  prince  advanced  to  the  head  of  the  steps,  followed  by 
his  three  sons,  embraced  bis  lordship  three  times,  led  him 
to  a  small  couch  close  to  the  purdah,  and  seated  him  on 
his  right;  in  fact  between  his  mother  and  himself,  although 
she  was  invisible. 

His  lordship  immediately  presented  to  her,  through  the 
hole  in  tire  purdah,  a  nazur  of  nineteen  gold  mohurs,  in  a 
white  handkerchief.  Our  traveller  contrived  to  get  a  peep 
at  the  old  lady,  who  was  little  and  rather  /air  ;  her  hands 
were  very  delicate. 

Our  author  then  delivered  to  the  prince  a  nazur  of  nine 
gold  mohurs,  in  a  similar  manner. 

Tins  part  of  the  ceremony  being  gone  through,  a  conver¬ 
sation  began  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  Neave.  The  Be¬ 
gum  enquired  his  lordship’s  motives  for  visiting  India — whe¬ 
ther  he  meant  to  visit  the  royal  presence?  to  which  our  tra¬ 
veller  applied  in  the  affirmative.  They  then  launched  forth, 
in  praises  of  Agra  and  Delhi,  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
buildings,  &c.  Here  his  lordship  felt  himself  most  sensiblyt 
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struck  mih  the  idea  of  what  must  be  necessarily  passing  m 
their  minds.  Could  they  forget,  his  lordship  observes,  that 
these  palaces  were  once  theirs,  where  they  reigned  in  all  the 
plenitude  of  eastern  power!  that  now,,  how,  great  tire  con¬ 
trast —  he  head  of  the  family,  blinded  tn  !>is  old  age  by  the 
"Villa. iy  of  a  subject,  was  with  difficulty  able  to  procure  a 
moderate  subsistence,  whilst  they  themselves  were  thankful 
for  the  palace  of  a  zemindar*,  and  owed  1  heir  bread  to  a 
ryiti  n  upon  which  they  ha  1  no  claim.  Hope,  however,  his 
lQfdship  says,  had  not  yet  forsaken  them.  The  Begum 
earnestly  addressed  his  lordship,  that,  whether  in  Europe  os' 
in  India,  he  would  with  kindness  remember  her  son,  who 
tyas  placed  beside  him  :  tire  same  request  bad  been  made  to 
lord  VV  dips  ley. 

His  lordship  now  gave  a  hint  that  he  wished  to  retire,  and 
the  (tresses,  &c.  were  produced  in  trays  and  laid  at  hrs  feet. 
They  could  not, be  refused,  and,  his  lordship  accepted  them 
by  a  salaam  f. 

On  their  departure  paun  |  and  roses  were  presented,  bid 
they  were  spared  the  attar,  (properly  atiaur)  which  his  lord¬ 
ship  says  is.  completely  detestable. 

Merza  Khorum,  his  lordship  says,  is  in  person  rather  short- 
ajrd  fat,  with  features  strongly  indicative  of  good  nature  ;  he 
bad  seven  sons  :  his  lordship  says  he  never  experienced  more 
pain  than  during  this  visit:  every  thing  wore  the  strong 
aspect  of  poverty  ;  the  purdahs,  were  of  red  and  blue  cloth, 
but  in.  tatters.  The  prince  himself  wore  a  dress  of  gold 
brocade. 

Lord  Talent ia’s  next  visit  was  to  the  eldest  son,  Merza 
Shegofta  Bpkht,  wjip  resides. at  Talynuiiuh.  Mis  reception 
was,  in  every  respect,  similar  to  that  at  Shewalh,  except 
tfvat  the  nazur  given  by  his  lordship  was  eleven  rnohnrs§. 

The  allowance  of  this  prince  being  .much  smaller  than, 
that  of  h  is  brothers,  his  appearance  was  less  splendid.  He- 
was  dressed  in  white  satin,  lined  with  pink  silk.  No  guards 
appeared,  but  Isis  huirtihg  equipage  and  drums  were  waiting 
without  the  gate  of  the  garden. 

March  IT. — Lord  Valentia,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Neave, 
proceeded  to  Benares,  to  view  the  minars.  The  streets  wer*- 


*  Renter  of  land. 

f  Raising  the  hand  to  the  head  and  inclining  the  body. 

j  .Paun  is  the  areca  nut,  wrapt  up  in  a  species  of  pepper,  with  a  little  fin# 
lime,  that  is  frequently  chewed  by  the  natives,  and  presented  by  them  iayjui, 
ably  10  all  visitors. 

'  §  About  22/. 
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-so  verj7  narrow,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  his  lordship  pre¬ 
vented  his  librse  Irbin  touching  the  side.  The  houses  were 
built  of  stone,’  some  of  them  six  stories  high,  with  tt  rraces 
■on  the  summit ;  these  afe  whimsically  painted,  and  the  ar¬ 
chitecture  is  as  singular  :  bands  of  carved  work,  his  lordship 
by  no  means  badly  executed,  in  general  run  round 
Each  story.  The  masons  here  are  very  tolerable  .workmen. 

Tile  windows  here  are  extremely  small,  probably,  to  pre¬ 
vent  being  overlooked,  and  to  keep  the  houses  more  -cool 
eluting  the  hot  winds. 

The  European  style  of  architecture,  Ids  lordship  thinks, 
by  no  means  adapted  to  the  climate;  the  large  windows 
would  be  intolerable  but  for  thetattys,  which,  however  appli¬ 
cable  to  a  house  only  one  story  high,  are  impracticable  in  a 
house  oi  six  stories.  In  their  country  houses  they  have 
larger  window*,  which  may  be  cooled  by  artificial  means, 
but  where  that  cannot  be  done,  every  possible  reduction  is 
blade  in  the  apertures.  The  opposite  sides  of  the  streets  ap¬ 
proach  each  other  in  some  places  so  nearly,  ihat  they  are 
united  by  galleries. 

The  city  of  Benares  is  so  holy,  that  several  Hindoo  rajahs 
have  habitations  there,  m  which  their  vakeels*  reside,  and 
perform  for  them  the  requisite  ablutions  and  sacrifices.  The 
land,  Ms  lordship  says,  is  extremely  valuable,  and  law-suits 
respecting  it  very  frequent  —The  number  of  stone  and  tr  ick 
booses  from  one  to  six  stories  high,  his. lordship  says,  is  up* 
Wards  of  6000,  the  mud  houses  upwards  of  16,000.  The 
permanent  inhabitants  afe  upwards  of  58,000  ;  but  the  con¬ 
course  during  some  of  the  festivals,  is  said  to  exceed  alt 
calculation.  The  Mahbm&hins  are  not  one  in  ten. 

Tiie  mosque  with  its  minaixf  was  built  by  Aurengzebe  to 
mortify  the  Hindoos.  It  is  built  close  to  the  river  upon  the 
highest  pi? i at  of  land,  and  the  foundation  is  laid  on  a 
Sacred  spot. 

The  mosque  itself  has  nothing  interesting.  The  minar§ 
are  light  and  elegant ;  one  of  them  is  so  light,  that  it  is  not 
safe  to  ascend  it.  Our  author  contented  himself  with  over¬ 
looking  the  whole  town  and  the  Ever,  with  the  thousands  of 
inhabitants  who  were  bathing  on  its  banks,  from  the  roof  oi' 
fbg  itibsqfie. 

A  little  stone  temple  dedicated  to  Malia-deva,  his  lordship 
says,  displays  its  trident  at  an  humble  height,  close  to  the 

*  Ambassadors  or  envoys. 

„.t.  Would  not  these  t<5rais,  mosque  and  mlnars,  be  more  appropriate  ia  a  d«* 
«cnption  of  Turkey  ?  F 
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side  of  the  crescent  of  the  summit  of  the  minars ;  no  unfit 
emblem,  he  observes,  of  the  state  of  the  two  religions  previ¬ 
ously  to  the  establishment  of  the  British  power. 

The  Hindoos,  our  author  observes,  are  rapidly  reconciling 
their  minds  to  the  Christian  government. — This  he  altiibutes 
to  the  liberal  policy  of  protecting  them.  The  merchants 
also  felt  the  security  they  enjoyed  under  our  government. 
Confidence  once  established  is  most  rapidly  d  ill  used  ;  and 
his  lordship  gives  it  as  his  opinion,  founded  upon  good  au¬ 
thority,  thai  many  H  indoo  countries,  now  under  the  con- 
troul  of  the  Ylahrattas,  although  professing  their  own  teli- 
gion,  would  gladly  place  themselves  under  the  dominion  of 
the  British. 

Ji  is  not  then  by  any  means  surprising,  says  bis  lordsbip, 
that  the  nawaub  of  the  Carnatic  should  look  up  to  Tippoo 
as  the  great  safeguard  of  his  religion  ;  he  was  correct  in  his 
ideas  ;  but  the  Mndoo  can  have  no  feelings  of  this  sort ;  he 
lias  merely  changed  his  masters;  and  although  we  (|o  not  so 
much  unite  in  society  with  him  as  his  former  master,  yet 
that  master,  says  his  lordship,  who  gives  the  firmest  pro¬ 
tection  from  oppression  and  insult,  is  naturally  the  object  of 
bis  preference. 

With  respect  to  religion,  our  author  observes,  that  there 
are  a  great  number  of  temples  to  the  different  deities,  but  the 
chief  worship  is  to  Vishnou,  Maha-deva,  and  their  w  ives. 

TJie  climate  of  Benares  is  considered  as  very  healthy.  It 
is  situated  in  2j°  SO'  north,  and  from  its  vicinity  to  the 
mountains  of  Thibet,  which  in  winter  are  covered  with 
snow,  is  sometimes  cold  enough  to  produce  icicles.  In  a 
morning  hoar  frosts  are  not  unfrequent. 

The  bouses  of  the  English  at  Secmle  are  handsome  ;  there 
is,  however,  a  nakedness  in  their  appearance,  occasioned  by 
the  want  of  trees. 

His  lordship  examined  the  staircase  leading  to  the  top  of 
the  house  occupied  by  Mr.  Davis  during  the  ephemeral  in¬ 
surrection  of  vizier  Aii,  and  which  he  defended  with  a  spear 
for  an  hour  and  a  half,  till  the  troops  came  to  relieve  him. 
The  ascent  is  so  winding  and  rapid,  that  one  person  can 
■with  difficulty  ascend  at  a  time.  The  soldiers  below  could 
not  lake  aim,  they  fired  nevertheless  several  times,  and  the 
marks  are  still  visible  in  the  ceiling. 

At  one  time,  however,  a  man  had  hold  of  this  spear,  but 
by  a  violent  exertion  the  vizier  dragged  it  through  hi* 
band,  and  wounded  him  severely.  This  gallant  defence,  his 
lordship  says,  saved  the  settlement,  by  giving  time  to  tht 
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ttavalry  quartered  at  Bataber  to  reach  Secrole,  and  oblige 
vizier  Ali  to  retire  with  his  followers  to  his  residence  in 
Madoodoos  garden.  Here  he  defended  himself  for  soma 
time,  and  had  once  more  the  good  fortune  to  escape  with 
about  300  of  his  followers. 

After  various  attempts  to  excite  insurrection  in  Oude,  he 
was  defeated  by  the  British  troops,  and  compelled  for  pro¬ 
tection  to  fly  to  the  Jeypour  rajah,  by  whom  he  was  given 
up  to  colonel  Collins,  upon  a  stipulation,  nevertheless-,  that 
his  life  should  be  spared,  and  that  he  should  not  be  confined 
in  fetters. 

It  is  here  remarked  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  vizier 
Ali  should  passthrough  Benares,  a  close  prisoner  on  his  way 
to  solitary  and  perpetual  confinement,  upon  the-  very  day- 
twelvemonth  after  he  had  massacred  the  unfortunate  Mr. 
Cherry  and  his  friends  ;  and  justifies  the  severity  he  received, 
from  the  ferocity  and  depravity  of  his  character,  and  the 
crimes  lie  afterwards  committed.  It  was  proved,  his  lordship 
observes,  by  sir  John  Shore,  that  he  was  not  the  son  of 
Asoph  ud  Dowlah  ;  and  the  allowance  he  received  of  a  lack 
and  an  half  of  rupees  per  annum,  was  amply  sufficient  to 
have  maintained  him  in  affluence  and  splendour ;  his  haughty 
mind,  however,  his  lordship  says,  could  not  brook  a  private 
station,  and  his  aim  appears  to  have  been,  to  have  formed  a 
Mussulman  league  to  expel  the  English  from  the  East.  The 
persons  implicated  with  him  in  this  conspiracy,  prove,  our 
author  remarks,  that  no. dependence  is  to  be  placed  on  the 
gratitude  of  Mussulmans. 

The  massacre  at  Benares  took  place  on  the  14th  January. 
Lord  Wellesley  having  communicated  his  orders  for  the 
removal  of  vizier  Ali  to  Calcutta  on  the  24th,  the  nawaub 
vizier  by  his  resident,  and  general  Erskine,  warned  Mr. 
Cherry,  but  without  success.  The  conspiracy  was  actually 
determined  upon  when  the  assassins  quitted  Madoodoos 
garden,  for  according  to  a  Mussulman  superstition,  they 
had  carried  with  them  their  winding  sheets,  which  had  been 
dipped  in  the  holy  well  at  Mecca. 

His  lordship,  upon  calling  upon  Mr.  Neave,  found  there 
Baboo  Dheep  Narrain,  brother  to  Oodit  Narrain,  rajah  of 
Benares,  who  waited  upon  him  in  his  brother’s  name,  to 
invite  him  to  Rhamnagur. 

Prince  Meiza  Shegofta  Bukht,  sent,  also,  servants  bearing 
twenty-one  trays,  consisting  of  pelaws,  ctitrys,  &c.  with 
his  blessing,  which  our  author  gave  to  his  suwarry. 

March  12.— Accompanied  by  Messrs.  Neave  and  Salt, 
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his  lordship  proceeded  on  his  Visit  to  the  rajah  of  Benares 
at  Rbamnagur. 

The  castle  is  situated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river. 
They  crossed  in  the  rajah’s  boats.  The  rajah  being  un¬ 
well,  had  sent  his  brother  to  do  the  honours  upon  the 
occasion. 

The  garden,  as  described,  is  square,  laid  out  exactly  in 
the  Dutch  at\le,  with  formal  walls,  dipt  hedges,  and  the 
Sowers  in  regular  compartments.  A  large  handsome  build¬ 
ing  of  stone,  stands  at  (lie  south  end,  consisting  of  verandahs, 
■with  stone  pillars  a  d  small  rooms  on  either  side.  This  was 
fantastically  painted  of  different  colours.  The  view  was 
beautiful  from  the  teriace  on  the  summit. 

-Opposite  to  the  house  is  a  door  leading  to  the  tapir,  and 
at  the  angles  of  the  garden  are  handsome  round  summer¬ 
houses,  elevated  wuh  c!<in;es  above  liirf  '.rail,  .vinch  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  height. 

Here  the  rajah  often  retires  with  his  women  ;  and  out 
travellers  observed  many  swings  and  other  playthings  of 
Eastern  idleness.  The  tank,  his  lordship  observes,  is  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  works  lie  ever  beheld  ;  it  is  very 
large,  and  has  a  flight  of  steps  to  the  bottom.— On  the  right 
is  an  extensive,  and  not  inelegant  habitation,  the  front  of 
which  is  level  with  the  water,  the  back  with  the  top  of  the 
tank. 

This  was  intended  as  a  bathing  place  for  the  women,  where 
they  could  amuse  themselves  without  being  visible  to  persons 
without  :  the  baths  communicate  with  the  tank. 

At  the  two  corners  are  two  towers,  having  domes  similar 
to  those  on  the  garden  wall  :  a  small  elegant  Hindoo  temple 
built  of  stone,  is  on  the  third  side  upo?  the  right,  rising  into 
a  dome  from  a  square  base.  The  whole  outside  is  divided  into 
compartments  of  about  two  feet  square,  in  each  of  which  is 
the  figure  of  a  deity,  most  exquisitely  carved. 

There  are  three  open  doors,  and  a  false  one  cut  in  sfonCy 
the  mouldings  of  which,  his  lordship  says,  are  most  deli¬ 
cately  executed.  In  the  wall  formed  by  the  false  door  is  a 
niche  for  the  statue  of  Each  my.  The  statue  of  MahvdeVa 
was  to  have  been  placed  in  the  centre,  to  whom  the  whole 
was  dedicated. 

These  beautiful  buildings,  continues  his  lordship,  Were 
left  unfinished  by  Cheyt  Sing  when  he  fled  from  Senares. 
The  superstition  of  India  prevents  his  successor  from  corn- 

Sleting  them,  since  it  would  be  considered  as  tending  to  ijj- 
erit  his  misfortunes. 
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Cbeyt  Sing  lias  married  a  nmUch;  irlrl,  with  whom,  he 
Tcsiues  in  the  Mahratta  count  y,  where  he  lives  upon  a  small 
jaghire,  sunk  into  debauchery  and  contempt.  He  has  no 
issue,  and  the  person  placed  on  the  milsnud  is  his  nearest 
relation  ;  the  present,  rajah  be:ng  his  great  nephew,  and 
great  grandson  to  Bulwunl  S.ng,  who  built  the  fort  of 
Rhamnagur. 

Their  young  conductor,  heartily  tired  of  his  walk,  joy¬ 
fully  returned  to  the  castle,  whilst  our  travellers  proceeded 
to  his  brother's  tent,  on  the  border  of  the  tank,  where  a 
br-aktasL  was  provided.  It  would  have  been  improper,  says 
Ins  lordship,  tor  the  young  gentleman  to  accompany  them 
th i th er,  their  food  being  unholy. 

Mr.  Halt  here  a  Hi  used  himself  with  taking  a  sketch  of  the 
scene;  and  his  lordship  was  entertained  by  a  fellow,  who 
imitated  the  dialects  and  manners  of  the  different  nations  and 
tribes  of  India. 

A  small  town  joins  the  fort  of  Rhamnagur,  consisting  of 
1  ao  streets,  crossing  each  otner,  of  good  width  and  uniform 
architecture;  the  tatlys,  however,  conceal  the  fronts  of  the- 
houses.  At  the  extremity  of  the  largest  street  is  the  gate  of 
the  castle,  through  w  Inch  is  a  court,  whore  the  horses,  cows, 
and  elephants  are  kept. 

The  palace,  which  forms,  one  side  of  a,  second  court,  is 
Hfiat,  with  the  wood  work  painted  green,  and  white- washed. 

TiS.  loujship  was  met  at  the  door  by-his  young  conductor, 
who  led  him  up  stairs,  w  here  he  was  received  by  the  rajah, 
who  presented  him  with  a  large  nazur  of  gold  mohurs,  which 
his. lordship  touched,  making  at  the  same  time  a  salaam,  but 
declined  taking. 

Af'tcr  three  embraces,  his  lordship  was  led  to  the  chief  seat 
in  liis.de wan  khanah,  and  placed  on  his  right  hand.  Here 
h,e  found  all  his  court  assembled,  and  about  fifty  nautch 
girls  of  all  ages  and  description;  lie  also  presented  to  hiu 
lordship  a  second  bi  other,  hitherto  without  a  name,  but  who 
av<is  to  receive  one  at  the  marriage  pf  Iris  brother  Baboo 
Dlieep  Narram,  which  was  to  be  solemnized  in  the  course  of 
tue  year. 

The  rajah  was  most  immoderately  fat,  and  look  ill ;  hir 
complaint  was  suspected  not  to  have  been  very  creditable, 
for  a  married  nym.  He  was  attended  by  three  Mahomedaii 
physicians,  Lord  Valentia  cannot  conceive  why  the  Hindoos; 
do  not  like  to  employ  our  medical  men*. 


*  His  lordship,  may.  %d  his  difficulties.  easily  solved— tht;  Hindoo*  do 
eWp’-Qy  our  medical  men  on  account  of  li&r  rt/igin. 
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The  dewan  khanah  is  small,  the  room  white,  the  orna¬ 
ments  painted  green :  green  lustres  were  also  ranged  down 
the  centre,  and  in  gTeen  brackets  on  the  sides.  English 
prints  framed  and  glazed,  adorned  the  compartments. 

Little  conversation  took  place,  the  attention  ot  the  rajah 
and  his  guests  being  occupied  with  the  nauiching  (dancing.) 
Some  Persian  airs  were  pretty,  and  bis  lordship  was  ranch 
amused  with  their  singing  t4  I  care  for  nobody,  no  not  I,” 
and  the  popular  air  of  Marlbrook. 

Asa  relief  from  the  heat  of  the  crowd,  which  was  insuf¬ 
ferable,  his  lordship  requested  to  see  some  rooms  towards  the 
river,  to  which  he  was  accompanied  by  the  rajah Ts  brothers. 
These  rooms  were  small,  but  pretty  ;  covered  with  powdered 
talc,  which  gave  them  the  appearance  of  silver.  There  is 
a  small  temple  of  Mahadeva  attached  to  the  palace,  the 
foundations  of  which  are  washed  by  the  river. 

The  present  rajah  has  no  connection  now,  his  lordship 
says,  with  the  zemindary  of  Benares,  but  receives  an  allow¬ 
ance  from  the  Company  ;  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances, 
having  upwards  of  four  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  he  has 
no  family,  but  appears  affectionately  attached  to  his  brothers, 
one  of  whom  wilbprobably  succeed  him. 

Upon  his  lordship’s  retiring,  twenty  trays  of  shawls, 
kbeenkhabs,  together  with  one  of  jewels,  were  tendered  to 
his  lordship;  nine  trays  of  shawls  to  Mr.  Neave,  and  five 
to  Mr.  Salt  ;  each  chose  a  pair  of  shawls,  worth  about 
twenty  rupees,  but  declined  the  rest.  After  the  customary 
ceremony  of  attar,  our  travellers  retired. 

Our  traveller  had  a  wish  to  view  the  town  of  Benares  by 
water.  It  is  covered  with  buildings  to  the  water’s  edge,  and 
the  opposite  shore  being  extremely  level,  the  whole  may  be 
viewed  at  once.  Passing  through  the  streets,  or  viewing  it 
from  the  minars,  his  lordship  observes,  could  have  given  a 
very  imperfect  conception  ot  its  beauty.  Innumerable  pa¬ 
godas  on  every  side,  of  every  size  and  shape,  occupy  the 
bank,  and  even  encroach  upon  the  water,  these  are  of  the 
most  solid  workmanship,  and  uniformly  built  of  stone. 
Many  of  them  are  painted,  some  giided,  and  others  remain 
of  a  stone  colour.  They  have  generally  domes,  frequently 
terminated  with  the  trident  of  Maha-deva. 

Gauts  are  frequent,  for  the  convenience  of  ablution  ;  and 
wherever  the  houses  approach  the  river,  they  are  necessarily 
bulk  thirty  feet  high,  of  large  stones,  before  they  reach,  the 
level  of  the  street  above. 

The  contrast  between  the  light  domes  of  the  pagodas,  and 
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these  elevated  masses  of  solid  masonry,  his  lordship 
says,  is  at  once  singular  and  pleasing — trees  occasionally 
overhanging  the  walls,  and  thousands  of  people  continually 
bathing  "or  washing  linen,  contribute,  in  no  small  degree,  to 
this  active  and  extraordinary  scene. 

Land  is  here  of  prodigious  value,  and  the  nearer  to  the 
river  the  more  holy.  Bis  lordship  had  frequent  occasions 
to  regret  that  so  many  buildings  should  remain  unfinished, 
from  the  illiberal  and  superstitious  notion,  that  were  they 
finished  by  the  heir,  the  whole  of  the  merit  would  go  to  the 
original  founder, 

After  walking  through  the  narrow  streets  of  Benares,  half 
dead  with  heat  and  dust,  our  travellers  missed  their  way,  and 
took  their  station  in  a  Mahomedan  burying  ground,  under 
the  shade  of  some  lofty  tamarind  trees,  until  two  palanquins 
arrived  from  Mr.  Neave,  to  whose  house  they  adjourned. 

Mr.  Neave  presented  Ins  lordship  with  part  of  a  stone 
•which  fell  in  the  province  of  Benares  during  the  appearance 
of  a  meteor.  This  stone  is,  his  lordship  says,  of  a  kind  not 
to  be  found  any  where  ;  but  what  renders  it  more  remarkable 
•was,  that  no  stones  are  to  be  found  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Lord  Wellesley  has  another  piece  of  it. 

March  13. — After  breakfast  his  lordship  held  a  durbar  or 
levee  at  Mr.  Neave’s,  for  the  natives  “  of  rank  sufficient  to 
be  entitled  to  down  in  his  lordship's  presence."  Here 
several  shroffs  exhibited  specimens  of  their  finest  manufac¬ 
tures,  in  silks,  gold  cloth,  and  embroidered  gauzes.  These 
pieces  were  very  high  priced,  and  of  the  richest  patterns; 
more  of  these,  his  lordship  observes,  are  manufactured  here 
than  in  any  place  in  India,  and  they  are  not  only  used  for 
dresses  of  ceremony,  but  are  exported  to  Europe  in  consider¬ 
able  quantities.  Our  traveller  conceives  that  the  town  of 
Benares  in  no  small  degree  keeps  up  its  prosperity  by  this 
trade  of  gold  and  silver  stuff’s. 

His  lordship  procured  from  a  banker,  one  of  the  Zodiac 
mohurs,  now  so  extremely  rare,  that  it  becomes  almost  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  a  complete  set. 

Lord  Valeniia  now  expected  the  princes  ;  they  were  by  no 
means  friends,  and  wished  never  to  meet ;  they  came  there¬ 
fore  to  different  gardens  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  waited 
till  notice  was  sent  that  his  lordship  was  ready  to  receive 
them. 

Merza  Khorum  made  his  first  appearance  in  a  tolerably 
handsome  suwarry  (equipage)  :  he  entered  the  gates  on  his 
•lephant,  and  was  complimented  by  a  roval  salute:  he  cams 
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to  fbe  house  in  a  state  palanquin,  his  lordship’s  guard  of  se* 
poys  presenting  arms  as  be  passed.' 

His  lordship  received  him  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps,  and 
having  been  honoured  with  an  embrace,  presented  him  with 
a  nazur  of  thirteen  gold  raohurs.  His  lordship  then  led  him 
to  his  seat,  and  placed  him  on  his  right  hand. 

The  conversation  was  merely  enquiries  after  health.  His 
lordship  presented  him  with  a  brace  of  double  barrelled  pis¬ 
tols,  richly  inlaid  with  gold,  to  which  he  made  not  the  least 
.abjection. 

He  was  then  presented  with  betel  and  attar,  conducted  in 
the  same  manner  to  his  palanquin,  and  received  the  same 
military  compliments  as  on  his  arrival. 

His  brother  made  his  appearance  in  a  suwarry,  which 
clearly  bespoke  the  difference  between  14,000  rupees  per 
month  and  4000  ;  the  state  palanquin  was,  however,  equally 
splendid  with  cloth  of  gold. — His  lordship  met  him  upon 
the  steps,  whilst  the  salute  was  firing,  and  presented  his  nazur 
of  eleven  gold  mohurs. 

He  was  accompanied  by  Isis  tutor,  whom  her  requested 
might  be  presented  to  his  lordship,  and  permitted  to  have  a 
seat,  and  which  shews,  says  our  traveller,  the  high  respect  in 
which  the  Mussulmans  hold  their  preceptors.  His  wishes 
were  of  course  complied  with. 

His  lordship  gave  him  a  silver  hookah,  and  enquired  after 
the  brass  plates,  which  were  presented  and  laid  at  his  lord- 
ship’s  feet:  these  arc  about  two  feet  square,  covered  with 
Sanscrit  characters,  and  fastened  together  by  a  seal  ring  of 
great  size,  on  which  is  engraved  the  goddess  Lachmy.  "His 
lordship  understood  from  Mr.  Wilfbrd,  the  celebrated  an¬ 
tiquary,  that  this  is  a  grant  of  land  similar  to  that  found  at 
Monghyr,  and  of  about  the  same  date. 

As  the  plates  were  not  presented  to  his  lordship,  the 
prince  requested  his  lordship’s  acceptance  of  an  old  sword, 
■which  he  said  had  belonged  to  Firrochsere,  one  of  his  an¬ 
cestors,  known  to  us  as  having,  when  emperor,  given  to  the 
East  India  Company  their  first  charter  of  free  trade.  His 
lordship,  however,  had  some  doubt  on  the  snbject,  as  the 
blade  was  not  of  sufficient  value  for  so  splendid  a  sovereign  ; 
the  hilt  was  gilt  copper  ;  the  scabbard  green  velvet. 

The  prince  gave  it  into  Ids  lordship’s  hands,  whilst,  at 
his  request,  his  lordship  presented  him  with  two  gold  mo¬ 
hurs  over  it,  similar,  ids  lordship  says,  to  a  superstition 
which  exists  in  England,  of  not  receiving  from  a  friend  any 
sharp  instrument  without  making  some  return. 
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He  took  his  leave  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  his  brother. 
His  lordship  considered  the  returning  his  visit  as  a  very 
high  honour,  this  being  purely  voluntary,  and  not  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  official  application  from  lord  Wellesley, 

Lord  Valentia  afterwards  received  the  vakeels  of  the 
Mahratta  states,  the  great  uncle  and  brother  of  the  ra]ah  of 
Benares,  together  with  many  other  natives  of  rank ;  amongst 
these  was  a  fine  boy,  son  of  Golam  Mahomed,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Rohilla  chief,  who  resides  at  Benares  with  his  mo¬ 
ther. 

His  lordship  dismissed  his  guests  with  attar  and  betel, 
which  he  distributed  according  to  their  rank.  The  rajah  of 
Benares  having  been  prevented  from  being  present  by  indis¬ 
position,  his  lordship  sent  him  by  his  brother,  an  handsome 
gold  watch,  and  gave  another  to  the  boy  himself,  at  which 
he  was  highly  delighted. 

His  lordship’s  durbar  broke  up  at  one,  when  he  dined 
with  Mr.  Neave,  where  he  attempted,  but  unsuccessfully, 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Sanscrit  plates. 

March  16. — In  the  evening  his  lordship  departed,  and 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Deane,  proceeded  to  visit  the  town  of 
Juanpore,  situated  on  the  Gooraty  river,  so  named,  like 
Menander,  from  its  winding  course.  The  castle,  venerable 
in  its  ruins,  rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  road  lay  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  through 
the  midst  of  monuments  and  mosques  in  ruins,  affording, 
says  his  lordship,  a  specimen  of  ancient  magnificence. 

A  suburb  of  clay  huts  led  to  a  large  serai*  (caravazzari), 
formed  also  of  clay,  through  which  our  travellers  "^ssed  to 
a  bridge  of  great  extent,  which  divides  it  into  twTVparts, 
the  one  consisting  of  ten  arches,  being  over  the  boundary  of 
the  river  during  the  dry  season,  and  with  the  other  is  capa¬ 
ble  of  holding  the  whole  volume  of  water  during  the  rains. 

This  is  said  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  972  of  the  He¬ 
gira,  by  the  emperor  Abkar,  and  according  to  the  legend, 
says  his  lordship,  upon  the  following  occasion  : 

“  Abkar,  when  on  an  expedition  against  the  rebellious 
soubadar,  Ally  Coolly  Khaun,  arrived  at  Juanpore,  where 
upon  an  aquatic  excursion,  he  saw  a  woman  weeping,  and 
enquired  the  cause. 

“  She  informed  him  that  she  was  a  widow,  and  had  come 
from  the  other  side  of  the  water  to  sell  cotton  ;  that  she 
wished  to  return  home,  but  had  not  the  means  of  paying-  the 
ferryman. 
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“  Affected  at  lier  story,  die  emperor  immediately  ordered 
Moneem  Khan  Khanan  to  build  a  bridge  over  the  river, 
which  was  completed  accordingly  in  three  years,  at  an  ex¬ 
pence  of  thirty  lacks  of  rupees,  under  the  superintendance 
of  Faheeni,  a  slave  of  Khan  Khauan.” 

The  expence  of  this  bridge,  his  lordship  says,  is  enormous, 
the  workmanship,  however,  is  excellent.  It  has  stood  300 
years,  although  in  the  rainy  season  the  torrents  pour  down 
with  great  violence,  and  the  river  rises  so  high  as  com¬ 
pletely  to  cover  the  road  on  the  top. 

This  is  at  present  paved  with  stone,  and  is  considered  by 
the  natives  as  one  ot  the  wonders  of  Asia. 

On  one  side  of  the  bridge  is  a  garden  and  house  be¬ 
longing  to  the  nawaub  of  Oudo,  completely  going  to  d  cay. 
They  passed  through  a  wretched  town,  and  kept  close  to  the 
castle,  until  they  came  to  the.  gateway,  ornamented  with 
mosaic  work  of  varnished  tiles  of  various  colours  ;  this  was 
formerly  beautiful.  The  courts  are  extensive,  and  the  ve¬ 
randahs  on  (he  wall  command  a  very  pleasing  prospect,  par¬ 
ticularly  on  the  side  overhanging  the  river  and  the  bridge, 
beyond  which  are  the  ruins  of  different  tombs  raising  their 
cupolas  amongst  palms  and  tamarind  trees. 

The  walls  of  the  fort  are  of  solid  stone  work,  and  the  re¬ 
mains  ot  the  habitations  within  serve  as  a  receptacle  for 
debtors,  whose  confinement,  his  lordship  says,  appears  near¬ 
ly  voluntary,  as  escape  appears  perfectly  easy. 

The  next  visit  of  our  travellers  was  to  two  mosques,  fall¬ 
ing  into  ruins,  of 'singular  construction,  the  latter  of  w  hich 
was  similar  in  its  architecture,  but  in  much  better  preserva¬ 
tion.  iT'oiovcrnmcnt,  with  a  laudable  liberality,  had  offered 
to  put  this  into  a  perfect  state  of  repair,  but  it  was  strenu¬ 
ously  opposed  by  the  faquirs,  declaring  that  they  would  ra¬ 
ther  diethan  have  it  touched.  This  opposition,  his  lordship 
thinks,  might  be  surmounted,  by  putting  this  business  under 
the  direction  of  a  Mussulman,  who  would  have  his  share  of 
the  profit,  and  declare  it  a  holy  work.  His  lordship  also 
observed  several  remains  of  palaces  and  other  relics  of  an¬ 
cient  magnificence. 

Juanpore,  in  the  year  1645,  observes  his  lordship,  was 
conquered  by  sultan  Beooli,  previous  to  which  it  was  go¬ 
verned  by  independent  princes,  whose  line  became  extinct 
in  1642.  Afterwards  it  became  the  residence  of  sultan  Se- 
cander.  Ackbar  also  honoured  it  with  his  presence,  and 
built  the  bridge  above-mentioned.  It  has  since  been  on  the 
decline. 

This  place  became  more  noted,  from  being  the  residence 
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of  a  race  of  Hindoos,  called  Rajekoonian,  with  whom  the 
practice  of  infanticide  prevailed  until  it  was  abolished  by 
the  British  government*.  This  practiceonly  extended  to  the 
female  children,  but  here  it  was  general.  A  bridge,  his  lord¬ 
ship  says,  is  to  be  erected  here,  for  which  the  convicts  were 
making  bricks,  which  will  be  a  great  convenience,  the  high 
road  from  Benares  to  Lucknow  leading  directly  over  it. 

March  i8. —  i  he  ruins  of  tombs  and  mosques  are  as  nu¬ 
merous,  his  lordship  says,  on  the  other  side  of  Juanpore, 
as  they  are  on  the  side  ok  Benares  ;  some  are  very  beautifully 
inlaid  with  the  coloured  glazed  tiles.  The  ryots t  were  all 
at  work  in  the  fields,  some  reaping,  and  others  drawing- 
water  at  their  wells,  which  are  found  in  almost  every  field.** 

His  lordship  remarks  it  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that  in 
this  country,  which  is  almost  a  sand,  and  the  sun  is  so  in- 
tensely  hot,  a  constant  supply  of  water  is  always  to  be  found,, 
at  a  slight  depth,  during  (he  whole  summer.  The  fields 
have  no  fences,  except,  occasionally,  where  a  row  of  the 
1  planted  along  the  sides  of  the  road. 

In  the  night  his  lordship  passed  the  boundaries  of  the  ter¬ 
ritory  of  the  East  India  Company,  and  entered  those  of  his 
excellency  the  nawaub  vizier. 

March  19.— On  awaking  this  morning,  his  lordship  found 
the  face  of  the  country  so  very  different,  that  he  should  not 
have  recognized  it  as  (he  same.  The  quantity  of  land  in 
cultivation  had  been  evidently  diminished  by  the  heavv 
hand  of  oppression  ;  the  crops  were  more  scanty,  but  the 
mango  topes  increased  in  number,  and  appeared  more 
beautiful,  from  being  in  the  vicinity  of  a  jungle,  w  here  the 
butea  was  conspicuously  resplendent ;  the  monkevs  and 
peacocks  were  numerous.  After  a  tedious  journey,  his  lord- 
ship  arrived  at  captain  Delaraaine’s  quarters  atSultaunpore. 

Sultaunpore  cantonment  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an  ex¬ 
tensive  plain,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Goomty,  with  a  nullah 
intersecting  it  at  right  angles. 

The  cantonment  is  built,  says  his  lordship,  to  contain  an 
entiie  brigade;  but  at  that  time  the  greater  part  were  on 
duly  with  general  Lake,  and  several  of  the  rest  were  absent 
assisting  the  aumi!s+,  in  collecting  the  nawaub’s  rents  from 
tne  zemindars,  who  frequently  refused  to  pay  without  com¬ 
pulsion.  The  town  is  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river  ;  and 


*  See  Asiatic  Researches,  vol. 
t  Labourers  in  husbandry. 

}  Collector*  of  rent. 


at  seven  in  the  evening  his  lordship  again  set  off,  leaving 
Mr.  Salt  to  follow. 

His  lordship’s  bearers  here  missed  their  way  ;  'and  to  add 
to  his  anxiety,  there  was  a  lurid  light  in  the  sky,  with  forked 
lightning  darting  from  it.  The  country  in  which  they  were, 
was  far  from  being  free  from  wild  beasts,  and  robberies  were 
not  unfrequent :  at  length,  however,  they  regained  their 
road,  and  at  three  o’clock  his  lordship  was  cheered  by  hear¬ 
ing  the  cry  of  his  bearers*  as  they  entered  the  village,  an¬ 
swered  by  others ;  and  found  there  the  first  relay  of  men  that 
Mr.  Paul  had  sent  down  from  Lucknow. 

March  20. — The  jungle  was  here  more  frequent,  with 
mango  topes  and  villages  ;  but  cultivation  was  more  scanty 
than  in  the  British  territories.  By  nine  o’clock  his  lordship 
reached  a  tent,  which  the  nawaub  vizier  had  sent  during 
the  heat  of  the  day,  where  he  feasted  on  an  excellent  hot 
breakfast;  enjoyed  a  perfect  ablution;  and  after  an  early 
cold  dinner  set  off  for  Lucknow.  The  bearers  were  here  ex¬ 
cellent,  but  at  the  last  stage  Mr.  Paul  had  placed  his  own 
servants,  who  with  a  rapidity  that  astonished  his  lordship, 
by  half  past  site  in  the  morning,  precisely  one  month  after 
his  leaving  Calcutta,  brought  him  to  Mr.  Paul’s  house  at 
Lucknow. 

March  21.— This,  says  lord  Valentia,  being  new-year’s 
day  with  the  Mussulmans,  a  salute  was  tired  by  the  nawaub, 
on  the  first  appearance  of  the  new  moon,  and  presents  of 
sweetmeats  were  sent  by  him  to  lieutenant-colonel  Scott. 

March  22. — His  lordship  received  the  visits  of  lieutenant- 
colonels  Scott,  Marshall,  and  other  officers.  Fixed  his  visit 
of  ceremony  to  the  nawaub  vizier  for  the  following  morning'; 
and,  w  ith  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Paul,  arranged  his  suwarry 
for  that  purpose. 

March  23.™ At  seven  in  the  morning  his  lordship  called 
on  colonel  Scoft,  and  mounted  upon  one  of  his  elephants, 
proceeded  towards  the  palace,  preceded  by  their  suwarrys, 
and  attended  by  their  palanquins. 

On  entering  the  first  court,  they  found  the  state  elephants, 
with  their  houdahs*  and  coverings,  drawn  out  on  each  side, 
with  the  nawaub’s  cavalry,  camels,  and  led  horses,  richly 
caparisoned.  The  second  court  was  lined  with  troops,  who 
received  them  with  presented  arms.  Here  the  party  quitted 

»  Houdahs  are  seats  placed  on  the  backs  of  elephants.  Amongst  the  native* 
they  are  fiat  like  cushions.  The  Europeans  have  placed  a  seat  on  them  resembling 
the  body  of  a  phaeton.  The  native  princes  have  frequently  canopies  over  them, 
richly  ornamented  with  gold. 
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ihtlT  elephants,  and  proceeded,  in  tbeir  palanquins,  through 
a  smaller  into  a  larger  court,  at  the  end  of  which  vvas° a 
handsome  palace,  surrounded  by  a  verandah,  the  residence 
or  the  present  nawaub. 

His  lordship,  as  before,  was  met  by  his  excellency  at  the 
top  of  the  steps,  embraced  as  bis  equal ,  and  at  that  moment 
a  salute  of  seventeen  guns  was  fired.  H is  lordship  and  bis 
party  were  then  led  to  a  breakfast  table,  furnished  with  chairs 
and  every  other  article  in  the  European  style.  The  greater 
part  of  the  nawaub’s  family  was  present,  but  he  introduced 
t-T-  i^'S  seF01!^  SOib  v,  'f9  was  his  general  and  prime  minister. 
His  lordship  observed  there  two  courtiers,  particularly  under 
the  protection  of  the  English,  and  characterized  by  them, 
under  the  ridiculous  titles  of  lords  Noodle  and  Doodle.  The 
person  he  observed  with  the  greatest  curiosity,  was  Almas 
Ah  Khan,  the  eunuch  so  famous  in  Mr.  liurke’s  pathetic 
account  of  the  distresses  which  his  wives  and  children  suf- 
Ered,  from  the  barbarity  of  that  “  captain-general  in  ini¬ 
quity,  governor  Hastings.” 

His  lordship  describes  this  Almas  Ali  Khan  as  a  venerable 
old  woman  like  being,  upwards  of  eighty,  full  six  feet  high, 
and  stout  in  proportion.  This  personage  was  aumil,  or 
renter,  of  nearly  half  the  province  of  Oude;  and  after  all 
these  cruel  plunderings  he  is  said  to  have  undergone,  he  is 
supposed  stiil  to  be  worth  half  a  million  of  money  :  but  with 
all  his  affluence,  Almas  is  but  a  slave,  now  nearly  in  his 
dotage,  though  formerly  an  active  and  intriguing  courtier, 
liis  succession,  by  the  Eastern  custom,  belongs  to  the  nawaub, 
and,  his  lordship  says,  he  carefully  watches  for  it. 

1  he  breakfast  was  a  complete  olio;  it  partook  of  every 
country;  tea,  coffee,  ices,  jellies,  sweetmeats,  French  pies, 
and  other  made  dishes,  both  hot  and  cold.  The  service  had 
a  profusion  ot  fine  cut  glass  basons,  and  was  entirely  English. 
Lpon  his  lordship’s  giving  a  hint,  after  breakfast,  that  he 
wished  to  depart,  the  presents  were  produced,  consisting  of 
twenty  trays  *  of  shawls,  muslins,  gold  staffs,  and  one  tray 
of  jewels.  At  the  door  were  an  elephant,  with  a  silver 
houdab,  a  horse,  with  its  caparisons,  and  a  state  palanquin 
of  cloth  of  gold.  These  his  lordship,  however,  declined, 
taking  only  a  pair  of  shawls. 

His  excellency  amused  his  lordship  much,  by  giving  an. 
account  of  the  manner  in  which  his  arrival  was  announced, 
by  a  messenger  stationed  upon  the  road  for  that*  purpose,  •. 


*  Cumaujn, 
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Lord  Saheb  ka  bhanja,  Company  ki  nawasa  teslirif  lain*; 
the  literal  meaning  of  which  is,  lord  (Wellesley)  sister's 
son,  and  the  grandson  of  Mr.  Company,  is  arrived. 

As  hts  lordship  did  not  hold  that  office,  although  he  says 
lie  was  received  with  great,  nay  almost  equal  honours,  he 
supposed  that  the  natives  considered  him  in  the  same  re¬ 
lationship. 

Marcli  26. — The  nawaub  had  fixed  this  morning  to  return 
his  lordship’s  visit:  colonel  Scott  acted  as  interpreter.  At 
breakfast  his  excellency  was  profuse  in  his  offers  of  every 
thing  his  lordship  could  want:  Upon  which  lord  Valent ia 
requested  the  occasional  use  of  one  of  his  humitiaums  (hot- 
baths)  and  the  use  of  two  of  his  houdah  elephants,  for  which 
the  neccessary  orders  were  immediately  given. 

The  following  day  was  fixed  upon  for  the  return  of  lord 
Valent ia’s  visit  to  the  general,  the  nawaub’s  son,  whoatteud- 
ed  his  father  on  the  preceding  day. 

Presents  were,  as  usual,  offered  by  his  lordship  to  both 
his  guests,  upon  their  departure :  they  departed  upon  their 
elephants  as  they  came,  and  upon  investigation  his  lordship 
found. that  a  few  silver  spoons  were  all  that  was  missing ;  the 
plunder  of  his  excellency’s  followers  being  frequently,  his 
lordship  says,  t®  a  much  larger  amount. 

March  27.  —  Lord  Talentia,  attended  by  colonel  Scott  and 
Mr.  Salt,  proceeded  to  breakfast  with'  the  general  Merza 
Mahomed  Ally,  second  son  and  prime  minister  to  the  na¬ 
waub  vizier,  whose  residence  was  at  a  palace  on  the  banks 
of  the  Goomty,  called  Hussein  Baugt.  Here  they  were  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  same  ceremonies,  and  here  the  same  presents 
as  had  been  offered  by  his  father,  the  identical  elephant, 
horse,  anti  palanquin,  were  tendered  to  his  lordship,  wnicli 
were  again  politely  refused,  as  were  a  pair  of  carriage  horses, 
his  lordship  only  taking  two'  shawls,  as  before. 

His  lordship  then  proceeded  to  his  excellency’s  hum- 
maumj,  which  had  been  prepared  for  him:  it  consists  of 
rooms,  at  the  back  of  a  very  beautiful  garden  pavilion, 
with,  as  usual,  a  bason  of  water  in  the  front :  these  are 
heated  by  fines  under  the  floor.  The  first  room  is  about  20 
feet  square,  comprising  three  fountains,  for  either  hot  or 
,goid  water,  in  oblong  niches  on  three  sides  ot  the  room. 


*  These  tales  originated  in  a  belief  among  the  natives,  that  the  India  Com¬ 
pany  is  an  old  •woman,  and  that  the  governors-general  are  her  children. 

+  Garden.  . 

|  The  sweating  bath  of  the  Persians.  The  Hummums  in  Covent  Garden, 
we  first  established  by  a.  Persian,  in  the  reign  of  queen  Anne. 
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The  entrance  into  the  inner  room  is  on  the  fourth  side  ;  at 
each  corner  is  a  pillar,  supporting  arches,  which  contain 
the  roof,  which  gradually  grows  narrower  until  it  terminates 
in  a  cupola.  The  floor  is  of  fine  w  hite  marble,  inlaid  with 
a  mosaic  work  of  black  and  red,  the  whole  of  the  interior 
is  covered  with  fine  white  chunam,  ornamented  with  black 
to  correspond  with  the  floor. 

Here  his  lordship  was  completely  undressed,  and  wrap¬ 
ped  round  his  middle  with  a  piece  of  red  linen.  After 
which  he  was  assisted  by  two  men  into  another  room,  where 
the  heat  was  so  strong  as  almost  to  take  away  his  breath. 
This  room  differed  little  in  its  construction  from  the  former, 
except  that  a  bason  was  elevated  in  front,  five  feet,  filled 
with  warm  water,  and  on  the  right  was  another  such  in  the 
floor;  the  fountains  were  playing  into  the  middle  of  the 
room,  and  from  being  a  little  cooler  than  the  floor  were  very 
agreeable.  The  whole  was  built  of  red  porphyry  to  the 
height  of  a  few  feet  from  the  ground  ;  the  rest  of  a  red  stone. 

Eight  men,  in  colour  resembling  the  marble,  and  covered 
only  with  a  cloth,  now  commenced  their  operations  :  they  laid 
his  lordship  on  the  floor,  rubbed  his  feet  with  pumice-stone, 
kneaded  all  his  limbs,  and  rubbed  him  with  mohair  bags, 
with  their  hands,  till  every  pore  was  cleansed  from  the  soil 
contracted  on  the  journey.  The  next  process  was  a  rubbing 
with  a  composition  of  clay,  and  aflerwards  with  a  perfumed 
-oil,  both  of  which  were  sent  by  his  excellency,  with  every 
article  of  silver,  basons,  &c.  as  used  by  himself.  The  hair 
was  cleansed  with  a  composition  of  ilour  and  other  sub¬ 
stances. 

At  length  his  lordship  leaped  info  one  of  the  marble  ba¬ 
sons,  and  having  thoroughly  washed,  was,  upon  his  com¬ 
ing  out,  covered  with  hot  cloths  of  a  very  fine  texture,  and 
borders  of  gold.  He  then  returned  to  the  adjoining  room, 
which  felt  much  cooler,  and  gradually  prepared  him  for  the 
open  air*.  *  < 

His  lordship  expatiates  upon  the  beneficial  effects  of  a  hot 
bath,  which,  he  says,  it  is  now  perfectly  ascertained,  by 
bo  means  relaxes.  The  use  of  hot  baths  in  tropical  cli¬ 
mates  has  been  ably  defended  by  Mr.  Bruce,  and  his  lord- 
ship  is  of  opinion  that  the  prejudices  against  it  will  ere  long 
be  removed,  and  that  it  will  become  a  fashionable  remedy 
even  in  Europe. 


*  This  process  of  bathing  is  very  similar  t«  that  described  by  ladv  Mary 
Wortley  Montague. 
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March  28, — -H is  lordship  received  presents  of  game  and 
curious  mountain  birds  from  the  vizier.  He  also  received  a 
visit  irora  Almas  the  eunuch,  held  in  much  consideration 
here  from  ihe  pajt  he  has  borne  in  politics,  and  having  once 
held  as  auraii*,  above  half  ihe  province jof  Oude.  He  was 
Visded  by  lerti  W  ellesley,  with  a  view  to  conciliate  a  person 
whose  vast  proper!',  gave  him  such  an  influence  in  Oude. 
He  was  notorious  tor  Ins  rigid  duties  in  exacting  his  dues, 
and  ts  supposed  to  have  in  his  possession  at  least  half  a 
croret. 

March  24. — Two  elephants,  with  very  handsome  silver 
lioudahs,  were  sent  by  the  nawaub  to  attend  his  lordship’s 
orders  :  that  day  his  lordship  was  to  dine  with  his  excellea- 
cy,  and  he  determined  to  take  the  same  opportunity  of  pay¬ 
ing  a  visit  to  the  begum,  his  mother. 

Through  the  outer  courts  of  the  palace  they  passed  on 
their  elephants,  and  entered  the  garden  of  the  zenana  at  a  gar¬ 
den  house,  opposite  to  which  his  highness,  with  his  usual 
Court,  was  waiting  to  receive  them. 

They  were  seated  in  a  verandah,  and  the  eunuchs  passed 
backwards  and  forwards,  bringing  polite  messages  from  the 
bid  lady,  with  thanks  for  the  compliment  of  the  visit. 

The  zenana,  though  a  handsome  building,  his  lordship 
says,  had  a  most  melancholy  appearance,  from  the  wooden 
lattice-work  on  the  outside  of  the  windows.  With  thebe- 
gum  reside  her  virgin  daughters,  some  of  whom  were  up¬ 
wards  ot  40  years  old,  and  their  establishment  of  slaves. 
His  excellency  here  introduced  his  youngest  son.  His  lord- 
ship  accepted  two  shaw  ls  irom  the  old  lady  ;  they  then  walk¬ 
ed  close  to  the  zenana,  towards  a  tent  where  his  excellency 
generally  sleeps,  and  from  thence  to  the  palace  where  his 
lordship  was  first  received,  w  hich,  he  says,  is  a  comfortable 
Englishman’s  house,  with  suitable  furniture,  beds,  prints, 
chuirs,  dec.  but  nothing  can  be  more  incorrect  than  many 
of  the  ornaments. 

He  presented  his  lordship  to  all  his  sons,  except  the  eld¬ 
est,  amounting  to  seven  :  the  absent  one  keeps  in  total 
seclusion. 

His  lordship  expresses  himself  much  disgusted  at  seeing 
English  married  ladies  mixing  in  society  with  Mahomed  a  ns  * 
who  consider  them  only  as  on  a  level  with  the  nautch  girls. 

The  party  at  dinner  consisted  of  twenty-seven,  of  whom 


*  Holder  of  jagnirss  under  lord  CorowaUk. 
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sixteen  -were  Europeans.  The  dinner  was  FrcncJ),  with 
plenty  of  wine,  of  which  the  Mussulmauns  drank  none, 
although  they  had  two  glasses,  of  different  sizes,  standing 
before  them. 

The  room  was  very  well  lighted,  and  a  band  of  (music 
.  played  English  tunes  during  the  whole  time.  This  scene, 
his  lordship  says,  was  so  singular,  and.  30  contrary  to  his 
conceptions  of  Asiatic  manners,  that  he  could  not  persuade 
himself  but  the  whole  was  a  masquerade  :  the  apartment,  the 
band,  the  music,  the  girandoles,  the  tables,  chasrs,  looking- 
glasses,  plates,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons,  wine-glasses,  de¬ 
canters,  cut-glass  vases,  every  thing  was  English.  The 
crowd  of  attendants,  however,  was  Asiatic,  for  in  no  other 
country  would  the  guards  and  out-door  servants  have  filled 
every  door-way,  and  even  crowded  round  the  table. 

After  dinner,  and  passing  the  bottle  freely  for  a  short 
time,  his  lordship  and  his  party,  having  been  complimented 
with  attar,  as  usual,  were  conducted  <0  the  head  of  the 
steps,  where  his  palanquins  were  waiting. 

March  30. — This  morning  his  lordship. accompanied  co¬ 
lonel  Scott  upon  a  visit  to  the  begum  oi'  the  late  nawaub, 
where  he  was  received  by  her  nephew,  married  to  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  present  vizier.  They  were  at  a  very  small  dis¬ 
tance  from  her,  but  the  thickness  of  the  purdah  prevented 
his  lordship’s  indulging  his  curiosity  by  a  peep.  The  usual 
messages  were  conveyed  by  the  eunuchs,  and  she  informed 
colonel  Scott  that  she  intended  to  proceed  to  Mecca  as  soon 
as  she  had  married  some  of  her  nephews  and  nieces.  This 
design,  however,  his  lordship  conceives  she  will  never  put 
in  execution,  being  rich,  and  considered  as  under  the  pro - 
tection  of  the  English. 

The  suwarrys  were  not  admitted  into  the  garden.  It  waa 
a  high  compliment  that  his  lordship  was  permitted  to  ap¬ 
proach  so  near.  Presents  weze  tendered  as  at  the  vizier’s, 
but  two  shawls  only  were  accepted.  Wreaths  of  artificial 
flowers  and  foil  were  thrown  round  their  necks. 

March  31. — The  prince  Merza  Sooliman  Shekoo  had  ap¬ 
pointed  this  day  to  receive  his  lordship’s  visit.  He  is  the 
third  son  of  the  king,  and  quitted  Delhi  in  hopes  of  beino* 
provided  for.  He  is  allowed  6000  rupees  per  month  by  the 
nawaub  vizier,  a  sum  fully  adequate,  but  he  nevertheless 
runs  considerably  in  arrear.  This  prince,  his  lordship  says, 
keeps  up  all  possible  state,  and  even  treats  the  nawaub  as  if 
he  were  on  the  throne  of  Delhi,  and  the  vizier  were  an  ac¬ 
tual  slave.  He  receives  the  nazur  from  him  without  any 
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inclination  of  the  head  or  salaam  in  return.  A  third  son  ho£ 
made  his  appearance,  but  he  lives  as  a  private  man.  The 
one  who  fled  from  Benares,  as  being  implicated  in  the  con¬ 
spiracy  of  vizier  Ali,  dives  a  prisoner  in  Furruckabad. 

Attended  by  colonel  Scott  and  Mr.  Salt,  his  lordship  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  prince Vgarden  gate  ;  the  floor  was  covered  with 
white  linen,  upon  which  chairs  were  placed.  On  entering 
the  gate  he  advanced  from  the  house  with  his  three  chil¬ 
dren,  whom  he  presented.  Ilis  lordship  and  his  party  made 
their  salaams,  and  met  him  a  little  in  front  of  the  chairs,  and 
presented,  as  customary,  their  nazurs  of  gold  mohurs. 

His  lordship  describes  this  prince  as  having  a  fine  counte¬ 
nance,  and  expressive  of  much  greater  abilities  than  either  of 
his  nephews ;  his  manners  also  are  more  stately  and  polished  : 
he  looked  the  prince,  and  every  thing  in  his  behaviour  be¬ 
spoke  his  royal  descent.  The  visit  was  short.  The  khelaut 
and  turban,  presented  in  trays  as  usual,  were  accepted,  and 
after  presenting  additional  nazurs  and  receiving  attar,  the 
party  retired  ;  but  as  he  did  not  think  proper  to’  rise  from 
his  chair,  his  lordship  gave  him  no  salaam  at  his  departure. 

April  1. —His  lordship  and  Mr.  Salt  proceeded  on  their 
elephants  to  visit  the  nawaub,  at  one  of  his  country  seats 
called  Baroun  :  the  furniture  was  European,  and  the  walls 
were  ornamented  with  portraits  of  his  English  friends,  and 
the  different  generals  who  had  visited  the  place. 

His  excellency  was  dressed  in  nankeen  breeches  and  boots, 
with  a  long  riding  coat  of  velvet.  A  range  of  small  rooms 
were  erected  on  the  roof,  which  occasionally  served  as  a 
Zenana  :  a  vast  crowd  of  beggars  attended,  to  whom  he  very 
sparingly  threw  two  rupees.  Two  very  singular  vehicles 
were  in  waiting  for  his  lordship’s  examination,  both  of  them 
or,  wheels,  and  in  so  le  degree  resembling  large  elephant 
ioudahs,  drawn  also  by  elephants  ;  these  went  at  a  great 
xate,  although  one  was  as  large  as  a  small  room. 

This  his  lordship  believes  to  have  been  the  first  time  that 
elephants  had  been  used  in  India  for  draught* ;  artillery  is 
only  pushed  along  with  their  trunks.  Lord  Wellesley  had 
models  sent  down,  in  hopes  of  applying  this  idea  to  military 
purposes, 

April  2. — His  lordship  breakfasted  with  Almas,  who  en¬ 
tertained  him  with  a  nautch  and  mimics  :  at  the  latter  his 
lordship  was  so  much  amused,  that  he  laughed  most  immo- 


?  Vide  Campbell's  History  of  the  War  with  Hyder,  1780,  1788, 
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derately  :  the  following;,  his  lordship  says,  was  the  plot  of 
the  play,  or  tale,  which  was  enacted : 

“  A  young  fellow  was  represented  as  giving  into  every 
kind  of  debauchery,  with  a  party  of  nautch  girls,  when  hia 
uncle,  a  religious  old  gentleman,  pays  him  a  visit.  The 
manner  of  behaviour  when  the  uncle  is  present,  and  when  his. 
back  is  turned,  constitutes  the  principal  business  :  at  length 
he  gets  completely  drunk,  and  beats  his  uncle  out  of  the 
house.”  The  principal  actor,  his  lordship  says,  had  a 
wonderful  command  of  countenance,  and  went  through  his 
part  with  great  effect.  The  visitors  took  each  a  pair  of 
shawls  and  returned  home. 

The  following  morning,  being  the  festival  of  the  Eed,  his 
lordship  received  a  present  of  twenty-one  goats  from  the 
nawaub,  and  fifty  from  . the  begum,  and  a  note  from  the 
former,  on  the  following  day,  inviting  him  to  be  present  at 
the  ceremony. 

April  3. — Accompanied  by  colonel  Scott  and  Mr.  Grant, 
his  lordship  proceeded  to  the  palace,  where  his  excellency 
was  waiting  their  arrival  to  commence  the  procession. 

After  paying  the  usual  compliments,  he  mounted  his  ele¬ 
phant  with  a  covered  houuab,  his  youngest  son  but  one  as 
usual,  sitting  behind  him.  Colonel  Scott  and  his  lordship 
flanked  him,  leaning  a  little  forward.  They  proceeded  as 
slowly  as  possibles  first  went  a  party  of  his  troops  ;  these 
were  followed  by  a  grand  display  of  hundreds  of  state  palan¬ 
quins,  more  like  houdalis,  carried  by  men,  composed  of 
looking  glass  pannels,  covered  with  gilding  and  paintings 
of  Cowers :  there  were  others  also  of  the  usual  shape.  Next 
went  a  collection  of  singers* *,  and  performers  on  various  in¬ 
struments,  making,  his  lordship  says,  a  most  horrible  up¬ 
roar.  The  nawaub,  supported  on  each  side  by  his  lordship 
and  colonel  Scott,  with  their  secretaries:  different  officer^ 
of  the  nawaub’s  court,  and  numerous  other  natives  on  their 
elephants,  closed  the  procession. 

As  each  joined  in  the  procession,  his  elephant  went  down 
on  his  knees,  and  the  master  made  his  salaam.  In  the  rear 
of  all  were  his  excellency’s  spare  elephants,  with  open  and 
.covered  houdalis,  of  different  degrees  of  splendour.  Soldiers 
carrying  flags,  mixed  with  the  crowd  in  all  directions. 

As  the  nawaub  passed,  he  threw  money  amongst  the 
Crowd  ;  and  his  lordship  could  not  but  admire  the  generous 

■■■  - - - - 
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care  of  the  elephants,  who,  so  cautiously  avoided  injuring' 
persons  who  were  scrambling  for  the  money  underneath  their 
feet*. 

The  procession  proceeded  until  they  arrived  at  the  large 
plain  in  front  of  the  palace  of  Baroun,  where  they  found  his 
excellency’s  spare  camels,  horses,  &c.  drawn  up  on  each 
side  with  their  attendants.  The  horses  were  painted  of  every 
colour,  which  produced  a  very  whimsical  effect. 

Next  were  drawn  up  the  Caudahar  horse,  and  other  sol* 
fliers  in  the  pay  of  his  excellency  ;  and  lastly,  the  whole  of 
the  two  battalions  of  the  10th  regiment  were  drawn  up  on 
the  left,  and  saluted  with  presented  arms  and  lowering  of  co¬ 
lours. as  the  vizier  passed  the  line. 

They  alighted  in  front  of  a  large  tent  of  white  linen,  the 
ground  being  covered  with  the  same,  where  the  Mahome¬ 
tans  all  repaired  to  pray.  The  English,  with  all  the  officers, 
entered  a  large  tent  on  one  side,  where  breakfast  was  set  out 
for  the  whole  party. 

In  about  ten  minutes,  notice  was  sent  to  his  lordship  that 
the  sacrifice  of  the  camel  was  going  to  commence,  upon 
which  he  immediately  hastened  into  a  small  enclosure,  where 
he  found  a  very  fine  young  camel,  and  a  Cape  ram,  painted 
Ted,  both  without  blemish.  Close  by  the  latter  an  hole  was 
dug  in  the  ground,  over  which  he  was  laid  and  his  throat 
cut. 

The  camel  must  either  be  killed  by  the  chief  in  person,  or 
by  some  holy  man.  In  this  instance  it  fell  to  the  province 
of  the  latter.  The  beast  was  bound  with  cords  tied  round 
his  feet  to  the  ground,  his  head  was  raised  by  a  rope  attached 
to  a  pole.  The  priest,  with  a  sharp  spear  of  steel,  attempt¬ 
ed  twice,  but  ineffectually,  to  pierce  the  artery  in  the  breast : 
the  third  time,  however,  he  succeeded,  and  the  animal  soon 
bled  to  death. 

This  festival,  his  lordship  learned,  was  in  commemoration 
of  the  preservation  of  Ishmael  in  the  desert,  and  the  substi¬ 
tution  of  a  ram  for  Isaac. 

They  then  adjourned  to  breakfast,  where  a  portion  of  the 
camel  and  ram  soon  made  its  appearance :  the  flesh  of  the 
former  his  lordship  found  sweet,  but  tough.  His  excellen- 


*  His  lordship  gives  a  very  curious  anecdote  of  the  caution  of  this  animal, 
when  lord  Wellesley  visited  Lucknow,  where  the  elephants  finding  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  resist  the  pressure  of  the  crowd  from  behind,  to  avoid  trampling  on  the 
people  in  front,  actually  took  them  up  in  their  trunks  aad  placed  them  out  of 
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cy  ordered  a  part  of  it  to  be  sent  home  to  his  lordship,  who 
was  also  accommodated  with  the  cuss*  palanquin,  where  a 
fellow  ru lining  by  his  side'  with  water,  kept  the  cuss  so  wet, 
that  his  lordship  arrived  at  the  palace  as  cool  as  if  lie  hadl 
passed  three  miles  in  England. 

Upon  bemg  conducted  to  the  palace,  (he  nawaub  held  a 
durbar,  seated  in  state  on  hismusmid,  which  was  handsome¬ 
ly  covered  with  silver  plates,  and  ornaments  of  gold.  A 
canopy  of  velvet  richly  embroidered,  and  supported  by  four 
light  pillars,  was  raised  over  his  head. 

He  was  dressed  perfectly  plain  :  upon  the  right  hand  was 
placed  the  English  gentlemen,  and  on  the  left  his  sons  and 
brothers ;  the  different  courtiers,  eunuchs,  &c.  stood  behind 
and  in  the  front. 

As  soon  as  the  nawaub  mounted  the  musnud,  his  family 
and  servants  began  to  present  their  nazurs.  His  brothers 
made  their’s  first ;  next  his  sons  ;  he  received  from  all  these 
the  nazurs  himself,  and  with  iiis  own  hands  placed  on  their 
heads  the  turbans  ornamented  with  jewels. 

They  were  then  clothed  with  khelauts  by  his  chief  eunucb, 
and  afterwards  he  himself  presented  them  with  the  shawls* 
belts,  swords,  daggers,  and  shields.  They  then  presented 
another  nazair,  after  which  they  made  their  salaams  and  re¬ 
tired  to  their  scats.  From  some  others  he  made  the  servants 
take  the  nazur,  and  gave  them  nothing  ;  others  he  embraced, 
and  took  it  himself,  giving  them  dresses  of  different  values, 
but  not  always  putting  on  the  turban,  or  any  part  himself. 
The  artists  brought  specimens  of  their  works. 

His  excellency  took  his  lordship  to  see  a  small  temple  he 
had  built  in  the  gardens,  over  a  bason  of  gold  and  silver 
fish.  This  edifice  was  circular,  divided  into  compartments, 
with  paintings  of  the  most  beautiful  fish,  copied  frwu  a 
French  work. 

April  10.— His  lordship  breakfasted  with  his  excellency, 
and  afterwards  went  to  see  his  menagerie.  Here  was  a  great 
number  of  goats  fantastically  painted.  There  was  also  a 
tiger,  a  large  cat,  and  rhinoceros;  but  the  more  interesting 
sight  was  several  goats  from  Cashmere,  the  breed  of  which 
the  nabob  lias  endeavoured,  but  unsuccessfully,  to  procure  : 
file  Cashmerians  will  only  send  him  down  castrated  males. 

The  birds  were  of  few  kinds,  and  not  numerous.  The 
fine  wool  from  which  the  shawls  are  manufactured,  is  not, 


■  *  The  long,  fibrous,  and  sweet  scented  roots  of  a  grass,  which  are  fonaeA 
into  the  cpTermg  of  the  pal^uin,  and  the  wateu  thrown  opoa  them. 
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his  lordship  says,  according  to  the  erroneous  notion,  made 
from  hair  of  the  camel,  but  from  tine  wool  of  the  Cashmere 
goat*,  growing  only  in  very  small  quantities  under  the  hair 
in  winter. 

April  16. — His  lordship  went  this  morning  to  one  of  his 
excellency’s  gardens  beyond  the  palace,  one  side  of  which 
was  close  to  the  Goomty.  Here  from  a  pavilion,  they  had  a 
full  view  of  the  river,  where  the  elephants  were  usually  wa¬ 
tered. 

The  amusement  of  the  day  was  to  be  a  fight  of  these  ani¬ 
mals  ;  the  plain  was  crowJed  with  spectators,  and  with  a 
body  of  foot  and  cavalry  armed  with  spears. 

The  elephants  selected  were  in  mustt,  each  attended  by 
Ms  female,  whom  he  followed  quietly  until  he  saw  the 
crowd.  They  then  set  off  a  very  quick  pace,  and  would 
easily  have  overtaken  the  people  on  foot,  had  not  their  at¬ 
tention  been  called  off  by  the  horsemen,  who  rode  up  so 
close  that  they  touched  them  with  their  spears.  The  ele¬ 
phant  thus  touched,  instantly  turned  his  vengeance  upon 
the  horseman,  whom,  however,  his  lordship  says,  he  pur¬ 
sued  in  vain.  The  moment  he  caught  sight  of  his  antago¬ 
nist  he  rushed  forward  to  meet  him,  and  the  shock  was  so 
violent  as  generally  to  raise  one  of  them  upon  his  hind  feet. 

Their  trunks  were  elevated  in  the  air,  and  they  continued 
So  push  against  each  other  for  some  time,  the  one  receding 
as  the  other  advanced.  His  lordship  was  surprised  that  the 
mohouts^:  were  able  to  keep  their  seats.  They  appeared 
anxious  for  the  glory  of  their  animals,  encouraged  them, 
and  drove  them  on  wilh  short  iron  spears^. 

After  it  was  thought  that  a  pair  had  fought  sufficiently, 
they  were  lured  off  the  ground  by  their  females  :  the  first  pair, 
bis  lordship  says,  were  cowards,  and  ran  away  ;  the  second 
and  third  behaved  very  well ;  but  the  fourth  afforded  the 
greatest  amusement. 

The  stronger  drove  the  other  into  the  river,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  him.  They  threw  the  water  against  each  other,  and 
made  several  attacks.  The  weakest,  however,  when  he 


*  This  being-  an  additional  j>rotection  granted  to  these  animals  in  the  moua- 
tains*  the  quantity  would  probably  be  diminished,  or  the  quality  perhaps  de¬ 
teriorated,  were  these  goats  to  be  removed  to  the  level  country  of  Oude. 

f  Treat.  . 

£  The  mohouts  sit  on  the  centre  of  the  elephant  s  back,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  trunk  of  the  hostile  elephant. 

'  These  are  about  two  feet  long— The  usual  custom  is  for  every  mohoat  cr 
elephant  driver  to  sit  on  the  neck,  and  to  guide  the  aniaul  by  the  jou,  aq  in- 
struuieat  resembling  a  boat  Jiopk. 
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e&rne  to  the  opposite  bank,  retreating  still  back,  found  the 
elevation  so  much  in  his  favour,  that  he  made  a  stand,  and 
prevented  the  other  from  advancing. 

The  hostile  animals  stood  looking  stedfastly  at  each  other 
for  some  time,  when  the  mohout  of  the  weaker  drove  his  ele¬ 
phant  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  where  they  had  a  last 
struggle,  but  the  victory  still  remained  undecided. 

This  was  considered  as  a  very  admirable  fight,  which  his 
lordship  thinks  was  worth  seeing,  once.  There  was  no  va¬ 
riety  ;  all  was  mere  brutal  force,  and  the  only  visible  injury 
was  the  excoriation  of  the  animals’  faces. 

April  17. — Lord  Valentia  went  to  view  the  Ina  Kkanah, 
where  are  deposited  a  part  of  the  whimsical  curiosities  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  late  vizier  Asof-ud-Dowlah,  consisting  of  se¬ 
veral  thousand  of  English  prints  framed  and  glazed  ;  Chinese 
ornaments  and  drawings,  mirrors  of  all  shapes  and  dimen¬ 
sions,  lustres,  and  innumerable  other  articles  of  European 
manufacture. 

The  most  valuable  part  of  this  collection  are  the  clocks, 
several  of  which  are  richly  ornamented  with  jewels.  Asof- 
ud-Dowlah,  his  lordship  observes,  was  anxious  to  procure 
every  thing  that  he  heard  praised  ;  the  price  to  him  was  of 
uo  consequence ;  and  the  imbecility  of  his  mind  rendered 
him  a  dupe  to  those  who,  like  general  Martin*,  placed  no 
bounds  to  their  extortion. 

One  of  his  objects  was,  however,  his  lordship  remarks, 
more  worthy  of  a  sovereign,  which  was  to  render  his  capital 
an  object  of  admiration  :  to  effect  this,  he  always  considered 
what  was  splendid  in  other  countries,  which  he  endeavoured 
to  imitate  in  his  own. 

When  one  of  his  minister?  returned  from  Calcutta,  the 
vizier  asked  him  What  was  the  finest  vrork  he  had  seen  there ; 
and  on  being  informed  that  it  was  Fort  William,  he  imme¬ 
diately  insisted  upon  having  a  Fort  William  built  at  Luck¬ 
now  ;  nor  was  it  without  considerable  difficulty  that  he  could 
be  induced  to  abandon  his  plan. 

The  Iraaumbarah,  the  place  of  worship  attached  to  it, 
and  the  gateways  which  lead  to  it,  our  author  describes  as 
beautiful  specimens  of  this  species  of  architecture;  and  from 
the  brilliant  white  of  the  composition,  and  the  minute  deli¬ 
cacy  of  the  workmanship,  an  enthusiast,  his  lordship  says, 
might  suppose  that  Genii  had  been  the  artificers. 


*  General  Claude  Martin,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  and  a  Swiss,  died  worth 
500,000/. 
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The  vast  sums  expended  by  Asof-ud-Dowlab,  brought  (@ 
Lucknow  merchants  of  large  property  from  all  parts  of 
India,  and  the  trade  between  Cashmere  and  Bengal  ia  a 
considerable  degree  acquired  the  same  direction:  the  town 
Consequently  increased  in  extent  and  prosperity ;  and  even 
at  this  period,  when  trade  receives  less  encouragement  under 
Saad-ut-Ali,  our  traveller  remarks  that  it  is  not  perceptibly 
on  the  decline. 

April  22. —  1  his  day,  his  lordship  says,  the  whole  town 
assumed  a  melancholy  appearance,  it  being  the  eve  of  Mo- 
hararn,  a  festival  most  religiously  observed  by  the  followers 
of  Ali. 

Ihis  festival  continues  ten  clays,  and  is  in  commemoration 
of  Ine  death  of  Idassan  and  Ilosscin,  on  which  occasion  the 
Mussuhnau ns  change  their  coloured  turbans  and  sashes  for 
black  ones,  unless  as  descendants  of  Mahomed  they  are  en- 
ti« led  to  wear  green. 

The  present  nawaub,  as  a  Persian,  is  of  (he  sect  of  Ali,  or 
a  Shiite,  as  are  most  of  the  Malromedans  in  India,  excepting 
the  royal  family,  who,  as  Tartars,  are  Soonies.  Every 
prince  has  a  place  appropriated  to  the  celebration,  adorned 
with  numerous  lamps,  &c.  called  the  Imaumbarah. 

In  this  are  placed  the  supposed  tombs  of  these  young  men, 
formed  of  different  materials,  according  to  the  respective 
wealth  of  the  owner.  The  nobles  have  similar  festivals  at 
their  own  houses  :  the  late  nabob  kept  it  with  great  splen¬ 
dour,  sometimes  expending  a  lack  of  rupees  on  the  occasion. 
Saad-ut-Ali,  our  author  says,  is  more  economical,  and  has 
even  melted  down  several  gold  and  silver  ornaments  made 
for  the  occasion,  one  or  two  of  which  produced  a  lack  in 
bullion. 

May  i. — The  Moharam  is  now  terminated,  and  his  lord- 
ship  visited  the  Imaumbarah  several  times  on  the  occasion. 
On  the  last  day  he  met  the  mourners’  procession  attending 
the  6uppqsed  horse  of  Ilossein,  which  is  represented  as  being 
pierced  on  every  side  by  arrows.  So  much  weakened  were 
Musstdmaun  prejudices  in  India,  his  lordship  says,  that  the 
procession  was  stopped  at  his  lordship’s  request,  and  that  he 
might  view  the  horse  with  more  facility,  he  was  brought 
close  to  bis  palanquin. 

The  Imaumbarah,  lord  Valentin  considers  as  the  most 
beautiful  building  he  had  ever  seen  in  India ;  it  was  erected 
by  the  late  nawaub  for  the  double  purpose  of  celebrating  this 
festival,  and  serving  as  a  burial  place  for  himself. 

It  consists  of  three  very  long  and.  finely  proportioned 
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apnrtments  running  parallel  to  each  other.  In  the  centre 
one  is  his  tomb,  level  with  the  ground. 

The  centre  is  earth,  covered  with  a  scanty  herbage,  and 
surrounded  with  a  broad  margin  of  white  marble,  in  which 
sentences  from  the  Koran  were  inlaid  in  black. 

At  one  end  lies  the  sword,  turban,  &c.  which  he  wore 
when  he  died,  and  over  it  is  a  ricli  canopy,  supported  by 
four  pillars  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  now  in  decay.  Un¬ 
fortunately,  his  lordship  remarks,  it  was  necessary  to  place 
his  tomb  diagonally,  that  he  might  lie  in  a  proper  Maho- 
medan  position  respecting  Mecca ;  instead  of  an  ornament, 
therefore,  this  tomb  is  an  unsightly  object.  He  left  one 
hundred  rupees  per  day  to  a  number  of  faquirs,  to  read  the 
Koran,  and  pray  for  him.  This  number  is  now  reduced  to 
forty. 

The  approach  to  the  building  is  through  a  very  long  qua¬ 
drangle  to  a  garden  at  a  small  elevation  ;  on  one  side  is  a 
very  beautiful  mosque,  and  on  the  other  the  Bolee  palace. 
The  Imaurnbarah  itself  is  built  on  an  elevated  terrace,  which 
gave  still  more  splendour  to  the  innumerable  lights  placed 
upon  it,  but  even  these  could  not  diminish  the  effect  of  the 
thousands  of  girandoles  filled  with  wax  candles,  suspended 
from  the  roof  at  different  heights,  and  which  were  reflected 
by  the  differently  coloured  cut  glass  of  which  they  were 
composed. 

The  floor  was  likewise  covered  with  candles  in  glass 
brandies,  leaving  only  space  sufficient  for  the  crowd  to  pass. 

The  third  apartment  was  filled  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
with  a  range  of  silver  temples,  or  cenotaphs,  raised  upon 
platforms  about  three  feet  high,  in  which  were  deposited 
the  supposed  tombs  of  the  three  brothers  :  these  were  bril¬ 
liantly  illuminated,  both  from  the  ceiling  and  by  candles 
placed  round  them  in  branches,  which  his  lordship  believes 
were  near  twenty  in  number,  and  were  worth  from  50,000  to 
a  lack  of  rupees  each. 

Prayers  were  said  in  different  parts  of  the  building,  and 
every  evening  all  unbelievers  and  followers  of  Omar,  Ot  liman, 
and  Abubeker,  says  our  traveller,  were  anathematized,  to 
the  edification  of  the  Hindoos,  who  crowded  there  in  great 
numbers. 

May  27. — Lord  Valentia  breakfasted  with  the  nawaub,  ia 
order  to  be  present  at  a  tiger-fight.  A  space  of  fifty  feet 
square  had  been  fenced  off  on  the  plain  between  the  Dowlat 
Khanah  and  the  river,  which  was  covered  with  a  lattice-work 
of  bamboo,  several  feet  high,  lest  the  tiger  should  ge$ 
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amongst  the  people  ;  a  circumstance  which  had  nearly  oc¬ 
curred  upon  a  former  occasion. 

On  the  three  other  sides  was  a  strong  lattice-work  also  of 
bamboos,  perfectly  securing  from  danger  the  crowd  on  the 
outside.  The  tiger  was  in  a  small  cage  on  one  side,  from 
which  he  was  driven  by  fire-works.  He  took  several  turns 
round  the  area,  and  eyed  the  spectators  most  attentively. 

A  buffalo  was  now  driven  in,  upon  which  the  tiger  rapidly 
retired  to  one  corner;  the  tiger  watched  him,  but  did  not 
Seem  inclined  to  commence  the  attack.  The  tiger  was  seve¬ 
ral  times  compelled  by  fire-works  to  move,  upon  which  the 
buffalo  advanced  a  little  towards  him,  but  on  his  lying  down, 
stopped  tjud  eyed  him  for  some  time.  Seven  other  buffaloes 
were  then  introduced,  but  with  all  their  excitements  they 
could  not  induce  either  party  to  commence  the  attack. 

Some  person  threw  a  dog  into  the  area,  which,  his  lord- 
ship  says,  retreated  into  a  corner,  to  which  the  tiger  was 
driven  by  fire-works  ;  but  on  the  dog’s  snarling  at  him,  he 
quickly  retired  to  another  corner. 

An  elephant  was  next  sent  in,  at  whose  approach  the  tiger 
tittered  a  cry  of  terror,  and  ran  into  a  corner,  whence  he 
made' a  spring  at  the  fence,  but  failed;  and  the  elephant 
approaching  by  the  direction  of  his  rider,  attempted  to  throw 
himself  on  his  knees  on  the  tiger,  which,  however,  the  latter 
avoided. 

No  exertion  of  the  mohout  could,  however,  induce  the 
elephant  to  make  a  second  attack;  but  advancing  to  the 
gate  he  made  a  push  at  it,  and  soon  made  good  his  way. 
The  tiger  in  the  mean  time  lay  panting  in  the  corner,  with¬ 
out  attempting  to  take  any  advantage  of  the  opening. 

A  second  elephant  was  now  introduced,  who  rushed  im¬ 
mediately  towards  the  tiger,  and  made  a  kneel  at  him.  Th# 
tiger,  nevertheless,  sprang  on  his  forehead,  where  he  fixed 
by  his  teeth  and  claws,  (ill  the  elephant  raising  his  head  with 
a  violent  jerk,  dashed  him  on  the  ground  so  completely 
bruised,  that  he  was  unable  to  rise. 

The  elephant  then  made  off,  and  rushing  against  the  en¬ 
closure,  with  his  tusks  lifted  up  the  whole  frame  work  of 
limber  and  bamboos,  with  a  great  number  of  people  hanging 
upon  it ;  fortunately,  however,  the  elephant  made  his  way 
through  without  hurting  any  one,  and  the  tiger  was  too 
much  exhausted  to  follow.  The  heat  became  now  so  into¬ 
lerable,  that  the  fight  was  adjourned. 

May  31. — Lord  ^alentia  was  alarmed  with  a  tufaun,  which 
lie  thus  describes.  “  As  he  was  sitting,  in  the  evening,  in 
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his  apartment  on  the  terrace  roof  of  the  house,  the  heat  being 
very  oppressive,  a  sudden  gloom  and  distant  thunder,  in¬ 
duced  him  to  go  out  upon  the  terrace.  The  wind,  which 
had  been  easterly,  was  now  perfectly  lulled,  a  dark  cloud 
arose  from  the  west,  and  covered  nearly  half  the  sky  ;  Hie 
thunder  was  not  loud,  and  the  air  was  perfectly  still ;  the 
birds  were  flying  very  high  and  making  a  terrible  screaming. 
A  dark  brown  cloud  at  length  appeared  upon  the  western 
horizon,  which  came  on  with  considerable  rapidity.” 

When  at  about  the  distance  of  a  mile,  the  cloud  had  all 
the  appearance  of  a  smoke  from  a  vast  fire,  rolling  volume 
over  volume  in  the  wildest  confusion,  and  at  the  same  time 
elevating  itself  high  in  the  air.  As  it  approached,  it  had  a 
dingy  appearance,  and  as  it  concealed  the  eastern  minars  of 
the  town  of  Lucknow  from  his  view,  convinced  his  lordship 
that  it  was  sand  driven  by  a  whirlwind.  The  air  was  per¬ 
fectly  still  where  his  lordship  stood  ;  the  clouds  of  sand  had 
a  defined  exterior,  nor  did  the  wind  a  moment  precede  it.  It 
came  on  with  such  violence,  and  with  a  rushing  sound,  that 
compelled  his  lordship  to  take  shelter  in  his  eastern  verandah, 
and  even  there  the  dust  was  driven  with  a  force  that  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  keeping  his  eyes  open. 

The  darkness  increased  every  moment,  until  at  length  it 
became  black  as  night ;  and  the  wind  now  changing  a  little 
to  southward,  brought  on  the  storm  with  tenfold  violence, 
and  nearly  smothered  the  party  with  dust.  The  storm  was 
so  high,  that  even  the  noise  of  the  thunder  was  frequently 
drowned  by  the  whistling  of  the  wind  in  the  trees  and  build¬ 
ings. 

The  total  darkness  lasted  about  ten  minutes  ;  when  it  at 
length  gave  way  to  a  terrible  red,  but.  dingy  light,  which 
his  lordship  first  attributed  to  a  fire  in  the  town  :  the  rain 
now  poured  down  in  torrents,  and  the  wind  suddenly 
changed  to  due  south.  In  about  an  hour  the  sky  began  to 
clear,  the  tufaun  went  off  to  the  east,  and  the  wind  imme¬ 
diately  went  round  to  the  same  quarter. 

So  powerful,  says  our  author,  was  the  penetration  of  the 
wind,  that  although  the  doors  had  been  kept  closed,  and 
tattys  were  on  the  outside,  nevertheless  the  bed  and  furniture 
were  covered  with  a  complete  coat  of  dust. 

Mr.  Paul  informed  his  lordship,  that  he  was  once  caught 
in  a  north-wester*  on  the  banks  of  the  Ganges,  when  the 
darkness  lasted  for  several  hours  ;  the  present,  however,  his 
lordship  observes,  \ya$  the  most  tremendqus  one  that  had  ever 
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been  seen  at  Lucknow.  One  person  was  literally  frightened 
to  death. 

These  storms,  his  lordship  says,  are  not  dangerous,  far¬ 
ther  than  as  relates  to  fire  ;  by  a  spark  being  driven 
against  the  thatched  roof  of  the  houses,  already  heated  by  the 
Bun,  or  the  blowing  in  of  a  roof,  in  which  case  the  darkness 
Would  probably  preclude  the  saving  of  any  part  of  the  town. 

The  long  drought,  says  our  traveller,  had  so  completely 
annihilated  vegetation  on  the  sandy  plains,  and  pulverized  so 
much  of  the  country,  that  the  tufaun  brought  with  it  more 
sand  than  usual,  to  which  must  be  attributed  the  perfect 
darkness. 

This,  our  author  remarks,  was  the  most  magnificent  sight 
lie  had  ever  seen. 

June  3. — His  lordship  went  to  dine  at  Constantia,  once 
the  seat  of  general  Martin. 

This,  Ills  lordship  says,  is  a  most  fantastical  building. 
Composed  of  every  species  of  architecture,  and  adorned  w  ith 
minute  stucco  fret-work,  enormous  red  lions  with  lamps  in¬ 
stead  of  eyes,  Chinese  mandarins,  ladies  with  shaking  heads, 
and  all  the  gods  and  goddesses  of  the  heathen  mythology. 

Its  best  effect  is  viewed  at  a  distance,  from  a  lofty  tower 
in  the  centre,  w ith  four  turrets  ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  it 
Only  excites  contempt. 

The  hall  within  is  nevertheless  very  fine,  but  the  other 
apartments  arc  small  and  gloomy,  loaded  with  stucco-work 
painted  yellow.  The  general  bequeathed  this  to  the  public 
as  a  serai,  every  stranger  being  permitted  to  take  up  his  resi¬ 
dence  there  for  two  months.  As  yet,  however,  from  the  nu¬ 
merous  claimants  who  have  started  up  against,  the  general’s 
property,  this,  his  lordship  says,  has  been  of  no  benefit  to 
the  public. 

Our  author  describes  the  general  as  one  of  the  most  infa¬ 
mous  and  despicable  characters  that  ever  existed.  His 
■whole  fortune,  amounting  to  upwards  of  2G0,000A  was  ac¬ 
cumulated  by  fraud  and  usury  :  yet,  continues  his  lordship, 
with  affluence  to  which  he  had  never  been  brought  up,  and 
which  of  course  he  knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  he  never  did  a 
generous  act,  and  never  had  a  friend. 

After  dinner  our  traveller  visited  the  general’s  tomb,  which 
js  down  stairs  in  the  centre  of  the  house.  It  is  a  plain  mar¬ 
ble  slab,  relating  that  he  came  out  to  India  a  private  soldier, 
and  died  a  major-general ;  and  though  nominally,  says  his 
lordship,  he  died  a  protestant,  the  spectators  are  requested 
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by  the  testator’s  special  directions  in  the  last  line,  to  pray 
for  his  soul ! 

On  a  niche  over  the  tablet  is  placed  his  bust,  and  in  four 
other  niches  are  four  paper  grenadiers  with  reversed  arms 
leaning  over  the  tomb,  placed  there  by  Mr.  Quiros,  a  nativo 
of  Portugal,  but  then  one  of  his  executors. 

Constantia,  our  author  states,  cost  seven  lacks  of  rupees. 
The  furniture  was  mostly  sold,  the  girandoles  and  mirrors 
were  bought  for  the  new  government  house  at  Calcutta.  To 
the  house  is  annexed  a  very  noble  garden,  and  extensive 
mango  tope. 

The  general’s  house  nearer  town  is  in  many  respects,  his 
lordship  says,  pleasanter  than  Constantia,  in  point  of  situ  a* 
tion,  and  protection  against  het  winds  ;  but  the  caprice  of 
iron  doors,  massive  stone  veils,  narrow  winding  staircases, 
drawbridges,  and  battlements,  “give  this  house  much  lire 
appearance  of  the  castle  in  Blue  Beard.” 

This  house,  which  has  a  very  comfortable  zenana  annexed, 
has  been  purchased  by  the  nawaub. 

June  4. — This  being  (lie  King’s  biith-day,  was  ushered 
in  by  a  royal  salute  fired  before  the  resident’s  house.  The 
nawaub  and  family  met  the  gentlemen  of  (he  settlement,  and 
officers  of  (he  regiment  quart  ved  here,  at  colonel  Scott’s. 
They  were  entertained  by  a  nantch  and  fire-works. 

July  I. — His  excellency  gave  two  dinners,  which  com¬ 
prehended  the  whole  European  party  at  Lucknow  ;  at  which 
there  were  also  fire-works,  which  had  little  merit,  except  the 
mortar  rockets,  which  were  very  beautiful. 

July  ft. — On  the  night  of  the  8th  the  rains  set  in,  and 
continued  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  9th  ;  they  fell  verv 
heavy  at  times,  with  thunder  and  lightning,  but  neither  vio¬ 
lent;  the  air  was  excessively  damp  :  the  temperature  of  (he 
climate,  our  traveller  remarks,  is  similar  to  that  of  England 
in  summer.  Previously  to  the  rains  the  river  was  as  low  as 
cyer ;  his  lordship  consequently  infers,  that  it  can  have  no 
connection  with  the  snows  on  the  hills. 

July  18. — Lord  Valent ia  suffered  great  inconvenience 
from  the  prickly  heat ;  this  is  considered  as  a  proof  of  health. 
The  natives  use  powdered  sandal  wood  externally,  as  a  cure, 
but  this  his  lordship  thinks  too  cooling  :  he  found  relief  in 
washing  with  lavender  and  rose  water  mixed :  by  this  the 
rash  is  dried,  but  not  repelled. 

July  21. — It  being  known  in  the  country  that  our  traveller 
intended  to  visit  Agra  and  Delhi,  he  received  very  polite  in¬ 
vitations  from  general  Perron  and  the  Begum  8omroom,  to 
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visit  them  on  his  way:  dmt  the  fluctuating  conduct  of  Scin- 
deah  had  rendered  a  war  probable  ;  his  iordsbip  was,  how¬ 
ever,  permitted  to  go  to  Futty  Gliur,  An  escort,  consisting 
of  a  company  of  sepoys  and  twenty  horse,  was  ordered  by 
the  nawaub  to  attend  his  lordship  upon  his  jbhrney. 

Our  traveller  notified  to  the  nawaub  his  departure  on  the 
26th,  who  promised  to  supply  him  with  a  camp  equipage, 
and  assured  him  that  every  thing  should  be  ready. 

July  24. — His  lordship  accepted  his  excellency’s  invita¬ 
tion  to  dinner,  to  take  his  formal  leave.  Accordingly,  ac¬ 
companied  by  colonel  Scott,  he  proceeded  early  to  the  Dow- 
lat  Khanah  in  the  same  stale  as  upon  his  visit  of  arrival. 
The  elephants  and  guards  were  paraded  as  usual,  and  the 
guests  were  received  upon  the  steps  of  (he  palace,  whenco 
they  accompanied  him  to  the  garden  of  his  mother’s  zenana, 
where  compliments,  &c.  passed  between  him  and  the  old 
lady,  through  the  medium  of  Meer  Tussain.  She  tendered 
his  lordship  the  trays,  shawls,  &c.  of  the  latter  of  which  his 
lordship  only  chose  two. 

The  elephants  were  waiting  at  the  gate,  and  the  whole 
party  departed  for  the  Sungi  Dalam,  or  stone  palace,  where 
his  highness  intended  to  dine,  in  order  to  shew  his  loroship 
the  manner  in  which  it  used  to  be  adorned  during  the  time 
of  his  brother. 

This  our  traveller  deems  to  have  been  a  very  elegant 
building,  perfectly  in  the  eastern  style,  supported  by  pillars 
and  open  on  all  sides.  The  whole  is  painted  of  a  deep  red 
colour,  except  the  dome,  which  covers  the  towers  at  the 
corner,  which  are  gilt  all  over,  and  have  a  very  rich  effect. 
The  building,  consisting  of  a  large  room  in  the  centre,  and 
two  smaller  ones  on  each  side,  make  the  whole  a  qua¬ 
drangle  or  square,  with  circular  towers. at  each  corner; 
it  is  raised  one  story  from  the  ground,  and  connected  by  a 
large  terrace  with  a  similar  building  upon  a  smaller  scale. 

At  one  end  of  the  large  apartment  was  a  most  magnificent 
rausnud  of  gold,  covered  with  brocade,  and  ornamented 
with  wreaths  of  roses.  Where  dinner  was  served,  com¬ 
manded  a  view  of  the  bason  of  water  extending  to  the 
hummaura  attached  to  the  palace,  where  his  lordship  used 
to  bathe.  The  sides  of  the  bason  were  covered  with  coloured 
lamps ;  and  a  complete  trellis-work  of  the  same  extended  on 
«ach  side  of  the  walk. 

The  overhanging  trees  were  perfectly  illuminated  by  the 
glare,  which  was  greatly  heightened  by  the  reflection  from 
the  water.  This  was  the  fictitious  splendour,  his  lordship 
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says,  of  Caliph  Haroun  Alraschid,  as  described  in  the  Ara¬ 
bian  Nights,  reduced  to  reality.  The  band  wasplaying  the 
whole  time,  which  added  much  to  the  gaiety  of  the  scene. 

The  tunes,  his  lordship  says,  were  European,  and  formed 
a  whimsical  contrast  with  every  thing  else,  which  were  truly 
Asiatic. 

After  dinner  the  company  adjourned  to  the  opposite  build¬ 
ing,  through  a  lane  of  double  silver  branches,  with  attar 
placed  upon  stands  between  each — and  being  seated  at  the 
outer  extremity  of  a  circle,  a  nautch  was  performed  ;  but 
his  excellency,  our  author  remarks,  has  no  females  who  ex¬ 
cel  in  that  line.  As  it  was  his  lordship’s  farewell  visit,  the 
trays  of  presents  were  presented  as  usual,  but  his  lordship 
declined  them,  accepting  as  usual  only  a  pair  of  shawls. 

Upon  the  25th  of  July,  lord  Valent ia  with  great  regret 
took  his  final  leave  of  his  highness  Saad-ut-Ali  Khan,  after 
a  residence  of  four  months  in  his  capital,  during  which  time 
he  had  received  from  him  the  most  flattering  attentions. 

His  lordship  describes  Saad-ut-Ali  as  a  man  of  the  most 
engaging  manners,  of  a  princely  and  dignified  appearance, 
but  rather  too  corpulent :  his  conversation  is  lively  and  en¬ 
tertaining,  and  perfectly  intelligent  in  the  language  of  the 
eyes,  which  is,  his  lordship  says,  of  great  use  at  the  courts 
of  Asiatic  princes,  and  through  these  speechless  messengers 
they  frequently  issue  their  orders. 

Colonel  Scott  assured  our  traveller  that  his  language  was 
remarkably  pure  and  elegant,  and  his  mind  well  stored  with 
Asiaiic  literature. 

Soon  after  his  father’s  death,  Saat-ut-Ali  quitted  Luck¬ 
now,  in  consequence  of  his  brother  Asof-ud-Dowlah  havirm 
sospected  him  to  have  been  connected  with  one  Khoja  Bas” 
sunt,  who  was  said  to  have  made  an  attempt  upon  his  life, 
and  who  was  immediately  cut  to  pieces  in  the  nawaub’s  pre¬ 
sence  :  but  no  proof  was  ever  brought  against  Saad-ut- 
Ali. 

The  Bengal  government,  our  traveller  states,  conceived 
him  innocent  of  this  transaction,  proteefd  him,  and  pro¬ 
cured  from  his  brother  a  pension  of  40,000/.  His  highness’s 

S resent  pursuits  and  fondness  for  every  thing  European,  may 
e  traced  from  his  long  residence  amongst  the  English.  In- 
deed  his  lordship  thinks  that  Ire  has  carried  his^Europeari 
predilection,  in  abandoning  the  forms  of  an  Asiatic  court 
beyond  w hat*  is  prudent.  * 

His  chief  gratification  is  in  architecture,  which  is  chiefly 
Grecian.  The  lowest  European  gentleman  looks  upon  him- 
Valentia.J 
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self  as  his  equr.I.  which  he  latterly  appears  to  have  felt. 
This  he  $  taken  a  ■  er ,  ingenious  method  of  counteracting, 
1-y  purchasing  a  great  number  of  houses  built  by  the  English 
on  the  banks  of  the  Goomty,  s.  i  .a  he  can  prevent  the  stay 
of  err  obr  jus  European,  by  refusing  to  grant  him  a 
home  o  I  vc  on 

Saaid-ut-Aii,  his  lordship  says,  was  by  no  means  popular 
when  he  ascended  the  musnud,  anti  his  rigid  economy  has 
not  rendered  his  popularity  more  extensive  :  of  this  he  was  so 
conscious,  that  he  made  the  British  troops  mount  guard  at 
his  palace,  and  had  sentinels  placed  at  the  door  of  his  cham¬ 


ber. 

He  would  willingly,  our  traveller  states,  have  avoided 
these  alarms,  by  retiring  from  government,  but  not  being 
able  to  make  such  arrangements  with  the  governor-general  a» 
he  wished,  he  continued  at  Oude,  and  appears  to  be  at  pre¬ 
sent  more  tranquil,  occasioned  by  thedismissal  of  those  law¬ 
less  bands  who  were  ready  to  join  vizier  Ali  against  him. 
The  presence  of  a  British  force  at  Lucknow,  and  the  differ¬ 
ent  districts  of  ins  reserved  territory,  entirely  quells  every 
alarm  from  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  extortions  of  his  aurnils. 

He  now,  his  lordship  says,  visits  his  different  palaces 
without  a  guard,  and  any  dissatisfaction  at  the  cession  of  & 
part  of  his  territory,  is  absorbed,  his  lordship  observes,  in 
the  discovery  that  he  possesses  more  real  revenue,  and  can 
add  more  to  bis  treasure,  than  when  he  paid  the  East  labia 
Company  120  lacks  of  rupees  per  annum.  The  treasures  he 
received  by  inheritance  cannot  be  less  than  two  crore  of  ru¬ 
pees,  and  it  is  said  that  he  actually  accumulates  from  one  to 
two  lacks  per  w  eek. 

All  other  parties,  his  lordship  says,  must  be  satisfied  with 
this  arrangement  as  well  as  his  highness.  The  British  have 
attained  an  additional  revenue  and  a  secure  payment.  The 
ri  ots  are  shielded  from  the  oppressive  plundering  of  the  au- 
mils,  and  instead  of  being  at  the  mercy  of  every  robber,  en¬ 
joy  the  protection  of  British  laws.  So  conscious  are  they  of 
these  advantages,  that  the  very  land  rated  to  the  nawaub  at 
a  crore  and  thirty-five  lacks,  has  been  let  at  a  crore  and 
eighty  lacks. 

The  zemindar  indeed,  says  his  lordship,  that  intermediate 
personage,  w  ho  from  a  tenant,  from  the  fanciful  generosity 
of  the  British,  has  been  promoted  into  a  landholder,  may 
perhaps  complain  at  not  being  now  able  to  rob  the  traveller, 
or  oppress  the  ryot  under  him  ;  nay,  he  is  now  compelled 
,t»  pay  jris  rent,  or  submit  to  have  his  mud  fortress  levelled  t* 
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the  ground.  These,  however  they  may  be  by  him  indivi¬ 
dually  felt  as  evils,  are  nevertheless,  our  author  observes, 
blessings  to  the  large  mass  of  the  population,  which  has 
ever  been  the  consequence  of  the  British  government  in  India. 

July  26. — A  double  set  of  tents  is  considered  as  necessary 
for  the  rainy  season.  These  tents  are  carried  on  hackery s*, 
covered  with  a  thatch  of  reeds,  each  drawn  by  four  bul¬ 
locks,  with  proper  servants  to  pitch  and  take  them  down  ; 
these  form  a  separate  department.  Lord  Valentia  had  also 
from  his  excellency  two  additional  houdah  elephants,  and 
another  to  carry  their  baggage. 

Our  traveller’s  escort  consisted  of  a  company  of  the  10th 
native  regiment,  commanded  by  a  young  officer  of  the  name 
of  Webb  ;  twenty  horse  were  to  meet  his  lordship  at  Ca- 
®ouge :  his  travelling  establishment  consisted  of  287  persons. 

After  an  early  dinner,  and  taking  a  friendly  leave  of  colo¬ 
nel  Scott,  his  lordship  having  passed  through  several  half 
deserted  villages,  at  length  arrived  at  their  tents  at  Futty 
Ghur,  which  appears,  our  traveller  observes,  as  if  it  had 
been  built  as  an  ornamental  approach  to  Lucknow,  to  which 
•a  large  avenue  extends  from  it :  it  is  tolerably  populous,  and 
built  upon  the  same  plan. 

J uly  27 . — His  lordsh  i  p  received  two  of  the  promised  tents, 
and  two  of  Alinas’  sepoys.. 

The  extensive  power  of  this  eunuch,  as  aumii  of  nearly 
half  the  province  of  Oude,  lord  Valentia  thinks  a  strong 
collateral  justification  of  the  demand  of  territory  from  th  oa- 
waub  vizier,  as  the  British  forces  employed  in  defending 
Oude  were,  when  in  the  field,  dependent  on  his  caprice  for 
provisions.  Here  the  country,  as  usual,  was  sandy,  Hat, 
■arid  ill  cultivated  ;  the  villages  wretched  and  small,  till  they 
passed  Mobaun,  where  there  is  a  stone  bridge  over  the  nul¬ 
lah.  They  then  passed  through  the  village  of  Leotnee,  (vil¬ 
lage  of  thieves)  properly  so  called,  his  lordship  says,  from 
the  thefts  committed  on  travellers  by  the  natives. 

July  28.-— Our  travellers  reached  Meali  Gunge,  the  capi¬ 
tal  of  Almas’  district,  built  by  himself:  the  outer  wall  is  of 
mud,  and  encloses  several  large  mango  topes  and  spots  of 
cultivated  ground  :  the  inner  wall  is  brick,  of  no  great 
height,  with  brick  towers  also  at  small  distances.  There  are 
holes* in  the  parapet  for  musketry. 

The  street  is  wide ;  and  lined  with  trees ;  the  gates  strong 
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and  handsome :  it  seems  populous,  and  in  a  thriving  condi¬ 
tion,  forming  a  complete  contrast  to  the  wretched  villages 
our  travellers  had  hitherto  met  with. 

After  dinner  our  travellers  rode  into  the  town,  and  visited 
Almas’  house,  which  is  neat  and  capacious}  and  the  three  se¬ 
rais  :  the  park  of  artillery  is  here,  his  lordship  says,  in  excel¬ 
lent  order  :  there  are  forty  pieces,  some  of  large  calibre,  with 
ammunition  waggons  and  bullocks  in  abundance. 

.Fne  vicinity  oi  the  town  is  well  cultivated,  and  our  author 
says,  it  must  be  observed  to  the  credit  of  Alinas,  that  though 
he  was  the>  most  rigid  and  extortioning  aumii,  his  people 
were  nevertheless  the  most  prosperous  off  ho  vizier’s  subjects, 
ana  ins  troops  the  best  disciplined. 

Juiy  &t7.~~Our  travellers  passed  through  Assewan,  a  vil¬ 
lage  now  in  ruins,  and  deserted  for  Meah  Gunge,  than  which 
it  is  more  pleasantly  situated.  They  encamped  three  miles 
beyond  Tuheah. 

.filly  SO.  Our  travellers  arrived  at  Bangernow,  which  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  small  eminence,  surrounded  with 
mango  topes,  and  a  nullah  running  close  to  it.  This  place  has 
the  appearance  of  having  once  been  more  considerable. 
Every  town  they  had  hitherto  passed  was  built  of  brick, 
but  the  ruins  were  more  extensive  than  the  habitable  parts. 

Great  numbers,  lord  Valcntia  states,  emigrated  from  these 
provinces  to  become  cultivators  of  ours,  encouraged  by  the 
prof  ction  which  they  receive;  and  many  others  have  con¬ 
stantly  entered  our  armies,  which  could  not  be  kept  up,  so 
difficult  is  recruiting  in  Bengal  and  Babar,  were  it  not  for 
the  supplies  obtained  from  the  vizier’s  dominions  ;  a  strong 
proof,  his  lordship  observes,  of  the  comfort  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  enjoy  under  the  British  government. 

A  servant  and  hircarrah  of  Almas  attended  his  lordship, 
providing  him  with  all  necessaries,  until  they  came  opposite 
the  village  of  Manarow,  which  being  the  boundary  of  hia 
power,  he  took  leave. 

July  31.— After  occasionally  passing  baggage-carts  oF  co¬ 
lonel  Browne’s  detach  meat,  which  were  lagging  behind,  our 
travellers,  at  length  arriyed  at  the  colonel’s  encampment. 

,  -^ie  country  his  lordship  thought  more  pleasing  this  last 
tmy,  from  mango  topes  and  cultivation:  the  villages  were 
also  more  numerous,  but  he  saw  no  town  until  he  arrived  at 
Meerauri-ka  Serai.  This  place  derives  its  name  from  a  fine 
serai,  and  the  tomb  of  the  founder  erected  iu  a  garden  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  road.  .  It  is  twenty  miles  from  Mana- 
row. 
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August  1 . — Twenty  horse,  with  a  native  officer,  were  sent 
by  general  Lake  to  put  themselves  under  lord  V alentia’s  or¬ 
ders,  as  an  escort. 

The  town  of  Canouge,  our  traveller  remarks,  has  but  a 
single  street,  and*that-of  no  great  appearance.  The  Ganges 
is  about  two  miles  distant,  but  a  canal  has  been  cut,  making 
a  bend  towards  the  town,  which  brings  the  holy  water  close 
to  the  citadel.  This  was  the  site  of  the  ancient  capital  of 
Hindostan. 

His  lordship’s  first  visit  was  to  the  tombs  of  two  Mussul- 
maun  saints,  who  lie  in  state  under  two  mausoleums  of  equal 
size  and  architecture,  on  an  elevation  covered  with  trees. 
The  terrace  which  surrounds  it  commands  a  pleasing  view  of 
the  plain,  covered  with  tombs  and  ruined  temples,  the 
nullah  winding  through  it  until  it  falls  into  the  Ganges  two 
miles  lower  down. 

Mango  topes  and  tamarind  trees  were  plentifully  scattered 
around  ;  and  amidst  this  scene  ©f  ruin,  says  his  lordship, 
appears  the  tomb  of  a  British  officer  who  was  here  drowned. 

They  were  joined  by  a  Brahmin,  who  producing  several 
certificates  from  Englishmen,  of  his  attention  as  a  guide,  he 
was  retained  by  his  lordship  in  a  similar  capacity.  On  the 
inside  of  the  tomb  were  several  names  and  dates,  with  quota¬ 
tions  not  inapposite. 

They  next  visited  another  tomb  situate  upon  the  most  lofty 
point:  this  consisted  of  a  quadrangle  and  mosque  similar  iu 
miniature  to  that  at  Juan  pore.  Several  pillars  in  the  mosque 
are  formed  of  two  pieces  taken  from  a  more  ancient  building, 
the  rude  base  of  one  of  which  being  placed  uppermost,  serves 
as  a  capital. 

Several  little-images  were  lying  under  the  trees,  but  these 
were  too  much  mutilated  to  be  of  any  interest.  In  the  centre 
is  a  well,  now  filled  up,  where,  according  to  custom,  it  is 
said,  and  not  improbably,  that  large  sums  of  money  used  to 
be  secreted.  The  citadel  has  nothing  interesting  :  no  build¬ 
ing  of  any  consequence  remains,  and  the  brick  walls  are  ra¬ 
pidly  mouldering  into  decay. 

His  lordship  procured  from  the  Brahmin  a  few  of  the  coin9 
which  were  found  amongst  the  ruins  :  these  were  small  and 
irregularly  shaped,  with  Sanscrit  characters,  and  had  occa¬ 
sionally  ou  one  side  the  figure  of  a  Hindoo  deity, 

August  3. — Lord  Valentia  and  suite,  mounted  upon  their 
elephants,  and  accompanied  by  their  cavalry  as  an  escort, 
proceeded  to  a  small  distance  beyond  Jelalabad  ;  and  the 
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Foujar*  of  the  village  ami  country  round  waited  upon  his 
lordship  with  a  nazursof  five  rupees  :  he  was  a  most  respect¬ 
able  looking  old  man,  with  a  silver  beard,  and  said  to  be 
eighty  years  of  age.  lie  left  a  hircarrah  to  provide  for  all 
their  wants. 

Partridges  and  a  deer  were  brought  for  sale :  the  former 
were  excellent,  but  the  latter  was  too  lean  to  be  good. 

August  4. — At  six  our  travellers  came  to  the  Gale  ISuddi, 
where  they  found  the  boats  sent  by  the  Company  to  convey 
them  over.  The  town  of  Kodda  Gunge  on  the  opposite  side 
has  a  good  serai. 

His  lordship  arrived  by  seven  at  Mr.  Grant’s,  judge  of 
*the  district. 

August  9. — Imaud  Hossein  Khan,  nawaub  of  Furracka- 
bad,  paid  his  lordship  a  visit.  Being  by  no  means  rich,  he 
came  with  very  little  parade.  His  lordship  received  him 
with  all  possible  attention. 

This  young  man,  whose  countenance,  hisdordship  says, 
is  by  no  means  interesting,  succeeded  to  the  musnud  when 
a  child,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of  his  father  by  his 
brother,  a  legitimate  child  by  the  present  begum,  who  was 
herself  implicated  in  the  crime. 

The  nawaub  of  Oude,  at  this  time  lord  paramount  of  the 
province,  seized  the  parricide,  who  has  ever  since  been  kept 
prisoner  at  Lucknow.  The  guardianship  of  the  young  na¬ 
waub  was  entrusted  to  his  uncle  Kherrudinund  Khan,  who 
acted  as  regent,  but  who,  from  the  deformity  of  his  person, 
and  the  gross  manner  in  which  he  defrauded  his  nephew,  has 
acquired  among  the  English  the  title  of  Richard  the  Third  ; 
and  was  suspected  of  wishing  to  carry  the  resemblance  still 
farther. 

The  prince  is  of  a  noble  Patan  family.  On  coming  of 
age  his  income  was  very  small :  he  paid  a  paisheushf  to  the 
nawaub  vizier,  of  four  lacks  and  a  half,  and  after  other  out¬ 
goings,  his  nett  receipt  was  reduced  to  60,000  rupees  per 
annum.'  His  uncle,  however,  had  during  his  regency,  by 
grants,  &c.  secured  to  himself  a  much  better  income. 

The  paisbeush  having  been  ceded  to  the  British  with  se¬ 
veral  provinces,  by  the  nawaub  vizier,  this  young  man  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Wellesley  for  protection  against  his  uncle. 
This  was  granted ;  the  accounts  were  investigated,  or  rather 
supposed  te  have  been  so*  by  Mr.  Mercer.  The  regent  re¬ 
funded  about  1000  rupees  instead  of  at  least  a  lack,  and  paid 
in  a  balance  of  30,000  more. 


*  Military  officer. 


|  Tribute. 


Description  of  furrackabad.  '  $5 

\ 

i  urrackabad  was  in  a  most  disorderly  situation :  mur¬ 
ders  were  there  so  frequent,  that  the  people  dared  not  to 
Venture  out  after  sunset.  Upon  this  representation  by 
Mr.  Wellesley,  with  a  view  to  root  out  the  multitude  of  rob- 
bers,  who  made  this  their  place  of  rendezvous,  after  some 
hesitation  the  nawaub  proposed  that  we  should  take  the  coun¬ 
try  completely  into  our  possession,  allowing  him  9000  ru¬ 
pees  per  month,  leaving  him  some  villages  and  lands,  and 
giving  pensions  to  some  of  his  people.  This  was  a  loss  to 
the  Company  of  at  least  a  lack  of  rupees  per  annum  ;  but 
Mr.  Wellesley  considered  tlie  security  of  the  trade  of  the 
river  and  the  neighbouring  provinces,  of  so  much  more  com¬ 
parative  importance,  that  a  treaty  to  this  effect  was  signed" 
on  the  4th  of  June,  1802. 

The  most  active  measures  have  since  been  adopted  to  ren¬ 
der  the  country  secure:  a  police  has  been  established,  and 
-although  seventy  persons  were  then  in  prison,  to  be  tried  for 
murder  at  the  next  circuit,  not  one  crime  of  that  sort,  lord 
Valentia  observes,  had  been  committed  since  the  establish¬ 
ment  thereof  our  police. 

!lis  lordship  here  remarks,  that  he  could  prove  with  ease, 
that  everj'  part  of  India  had  reason  to  rejoice  in  comma-  un¬ 
der  British  controul ;  but  he  thinks  the  blessings  to  this" pro¬ 
vince  are  incalculable.  These  advantages,  he  observes,  are 
reciprocal  from  the  increased  revenue,  and  augmented  value 
of  lands. 

August  10 — Lord  Valentia  returned  the  visit  of  the  young 
nawaub.  His  habitation  is  within  the  walls  of  the  old  fort^ 
commanding  a  beautiful  view  of  the  Ganges,  and  the  sur¬ 
rounding  country.  His  present  residence  V  wretched,  but 
he  has  nearly  hnished  a  new  one  that  commands  the  whole 
country. 

His  lordship  also  paid  his  compliments  to  the  old  beo-um 
who  is  accused  of  living  a  very  free  life,  and  being  rich \ 
which,  with  suspicion  of  being  accessary  to  her  husband’s 
death,  adds  little  to  the  respectability  of  her  character. 

The  town  of  Furrackabad  is  only  ninety  years  old.  The 
Patans,  who  are  thorough  soldiers,  have  built  it  at  a  di$- 
tanceVrom  the  river.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  Mr.  Grant 
is  raising  them,  Rnd  removing  all  nuisances ;  and  our  author 
thinks  it  w'ill  be  a  very  handsome  town. 

The  trade  is  already  considerable,  and  the  vicinity  of  the 
cantonments  will  ever  render  it  flourishing.  Mr  Grant  has 
begun  with  the  city,  but  means  toextend  the  repairs  of  road* 
through  the  whole  district,  for  which  purpose  there  is  a* 
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allowance  of  one  per  cent,  on  the  revenue.  This  is  paid  by 
the  zemindars  above  the  rent. 

This  was  voluntarily  done  by  them  afler  having  made 
their  terms,  in  consequence  of  a  proposal  from  Mr.  Welles¬ 
ley,  who  represented  to  them  the  advantage  of  the  new  over 
the  old  plan,  which  much  resembled  the  corvee  in  France. 

The  zemindar  was  obliged  to  repair  every  road  which 
passed  through  his  district,  while  those  who  were  but  a  few 
yards  distant,  and  shared  every  advantage,  paid  nothing  at 
all.  This  new  arrangement  extended  through  the  whole  of 
the  ceded  provinces,  but  owing  to  the  neglect  of  officers, 
has  unfortunately  been  established  but  in  few. 

In  Furrackabad  it  is  honourably  managed  by  Messrs. 
Russel  and  Grant,  and  amounts  to  a  little  more  than  10,000 
rupees. 

The  original  author  of  this  plan  was  William  Augustus 
Brook,  the  collector,  judge,  and  magistrate  of  Shehabad'. 
Lord  Cornwallis  confirmed  his  arrangement  of  the  one  per 
cent,  from  the  zemindars.  The  Benares  district,  lord  Va- 
lentia  says,  is  so  oppressed  by  the  corvee,  that  the  magistrate 
has  been  stopped  at  villages,  and  requested  to  take  back  the 
place  and  to  repair  (lie  roads. 

Formerly  many  fine  walks  were  made  by  the  king,  with 
avenues,  and  wells,  and  serais,  at  proper  distances.  Trees 
were  also  planted  at  the  sides  by  rich  individuals,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  vicinity  of  Benares.  An  Hindoo  who  digs  a 
well,  plantsa  tree,  and  begets  a  son,  is  sure  to  go  to  heaven. 
This  opinion,  combined  with  vanity,  his  lordship  says-,  has 
produced  many  splendid  works. 

August  15.—Lord  Valentia  visited  his  excellency  general 
Lake,  in  his  camp,  where  he  was  received  with  the  greatest 
politeness  and  cordiality.  His  lordship’s  tent  was  pitched 
upon  a  line  with  the  general’s. 

The  white  tents  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  with  the  dark 
trees  in  the  background,  and  the  colours  in  front  greatly- 
heightened  the  effect.  The  soldiers  were  retired  to  their 
tents  :  the  elephants  were  strolling  about,  and  the  numerous 
army  followers  were  out  in  every  direction  collecting  forage. 

The  whole  line,  which  had  marched  in  divisions  from 
Cawnpore,  had  now  joined,  and  it  consisted  of  about  five 
thousand  troops  and  twenty  thousand  followers.  This,  our 
traveller  states,  is  the  general  proportion  of  an  Indian  army, 
ami  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  difficulty  of  their  keeping  to¬ 
gether,  from  the  prodigious  quantity  of  provisions  necessary 
for  their  maintenance. 


SHOCK.  OF  AN  EARTHQUAKE.-  C'5 

The  soldiers  move  about  nine  or  ten  miles  a  day ;  they 
march  at  three  o’clock,  and  they  reach  the  ground  before  the 
sun  has  any  power.  General  Lake  procured  cots  for  the 
whole  of  the  soldiers,  who  were  before  obliged  to  lie  upon 
the  ground,  like  the  natives,  which  is  an  es pence  compara¬ 
tively  trifling  with,  the  health  and  preservation  of  life. 

August  id. — Lord  Vaientia  set  off  with  the  general  at 
three  o’clock  :  as  the  road  was  dark,  they  were  preceded  by 
the  mussalchees  (iink-boys);  the  road  was  covered  with 
carts,  bullocks,  and  troops.  An  Indian  army  appears  to 
differ  from  an  European  one  only  in  being  more  confused. 
His  lordship  took  leave  of  his  excellency  in  the  evening,  who 
paid  some  very  high  compliments,  and  expressed  his  grati¬ 
tude  in  the  strongest  terms,  to  lord  Wellesley,  who  had 
vested  in  him  an  unlimited  power  of  drawing  from  the  diffe¬ 
rent  ^treasuries,  and  making  treaties  with  the  native  princes, 
and  to  whom  he  considered  himself  as  alone  responsible. . 

August  20. — His  lordship  attended  the  nawanb  to  take 
leave  ;  he  also  paid  a  formal  visit  to  the  regent,  which,  from 
bis  character  having  been  so  detestable,  his  lordship  would 
have  declined,  but  that  he  wished  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  entering  into  any  party  disputes  in  India. 

August  SO. — Our  traveller  set  off  from  Futty  Ghur,  and 
arrived  at  the  Cale  Nuddi ;  they  crossed  without  difficulty, 
and  arrived  at  Jclalabad,  a  distance  of  twenty-four  miles. 

August  SI. — His  lordship  was  alarmed  in  the  night  by  a 
violent  motion  in  his  bed,  which  was  so  forcible,  as  to  make 
him  jump  up  in  it ;  this  he  supposed  was  occasioned  by  some 
animal  underneath;  nothing,  however,  was  there,  nor  could 
his  lordship  account  for  it  until  morning,  when  the  sepoy 
upon  guard  at  his  lordship’s  tent,  said  lie  had  been  thrown 
down  by  a  motion  of  the  earth,  and  almost  every  person  had 
experienced  the  concussion ;  which  must  necessarily  have 
proceeded  from  an  earthquake. 

The  shock  was  felt  from  hence  to  Lucknow,  where  it  ap¬ 
pears,  however,  to  have  been  most  violent ;  having  destroyed 
the  greater  part  of  the  minarets,  and  cracked  the  Roman  ka- 
derwasse,  and  the  Imaumbarah.  It  cracked  eight  arched 
doorways  of  the  building  in  the  middle  of  Mr.  Paul’s  gar¬ 
den,  where  Mr.  Salt  slept:  at  Allahabad  it  stopped  the 
clock  at  seventeen  minutes  past  one ;  the  waters  in  the  tanks 
overflowed  with  violence.  It  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
progress  of  the  shock,  as  it  was  felt  at' the  same  moment  at 
Meerun-ka-Serai,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  and  Calcutta. 

September  1, — His  lordship  arrived  at  Muekhuapore,  the 
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approach  to  which  is  pleasing  :  a  small  river  skirts  the  base 
of  the  rising  ground,  upon  which  are  the  mosque  and  town, 
partly  obscured  by  trees.  The  road,  for  the  last  mile,  was 
lined  with  faquirs,  begging. 

Our  travellers  pitched  their  tent,  in  a  mango  tope.  A  large 
black  scorpion  bit  one  of  his  lordship’s  bearers,  in  the  toe  ; 
his  lordship  applied  the  volatile  alkali,  and  it  was  soon  well. 

The  fair  begins  on  the  17th  day  cf  the  moon  :  the  crowd  " 
•was  great,  although  two  days  before  it.  Whilst  at  dinner 
our  travellers'  were  amused  by  dancers  on  the  slack  and  tight 
rope,  and  feats  of  strength  and  agility. 

These,  his  lordship  says,  equalled  every  thing  of  the  kind 
he  had  seen  in  Europe ;  one  boy  evinced  uncommon  dexterity 
in  balancing  different  things  upon  his  head,  whilst  raised 
upon  the  summit  of  a  bamboo  that  was  kept  in  continual 
motion  ;  afterwards,  a  female  conjuror  exhibited  with  cups 
and  balls,  eggs,  pieces  of  money,  &c.  precisely  in  the  Eu¬ 
ropean  fashion. 

They  were  treated  with  the  celebrated  trick  of  planting 
the  mango  seed,  producing  a  tree  bearing  good  fruit,  within 
half  an  hour:  this  trick  was  executed  in  a  bungling  man¬ 
ner. 

Our  travellers  proceeded  on  their  elephants  for  the  rowzah, 
or  tomb.  They  were  received  by  a  great  number  of  priests 
at  the  door  of  the  outer  court,  and  conducted  through  three 
courts  to  the  shrine. 

In  each  of  these  courts  were  multitudes  of  faquirs,  raving, 
dancing,  and  praying  with  the  most  frantic  gestures ;  this 
discord  was  increased  by  drums,  shrill  trumpets,  and  large 
brass  basons  beaten  with  hollow  sticks. 

His  lordship  was  indebted  to  the  exertions  of  some  of  the 
faquirs,  for  making  his  way  through  the  crowd.  The  na¬ 
tive  servants  took  off  their  shoes.  The  tomb  was  placed  in 
the  centre  of  a  large  square  building,  with  four  windows  of 
fret-work,  through  one  of  which  there  is  an  occasional  aper¬ 
ture. 

The  tomb  is  of  the  usual  size  and  shape,  and  covered  with 
-cloth  of  gold.  His  lordship  afterwards  visited  the  mosque, 
in  front  of  which  is  a  fountain  and  two  prodigious  boilers, 
where  a  constant  miracle  is  performed;  for  if  holy  rice  be 
put  into  them  they  still  continue  empty  :  this  his  lordship 
-did  not  see  executed. 

A  fellow  in  the  fair  amused  his  lordship  with  snakes  and 
■a  mangose,  the  latter  of  which  killed  three  of  the  former, 
-notwithstanding  their  twisting  round  him. 
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On  reaching  the  tents,  his  lordship  found  many  holy  men 
in  attendance,  to  •whom  he  gave  two  gold  mohurs,  about 
which  they  wrangled  abundantly :  u  at  these  fairs  are  asseni- 
bled,”  says  his  lordship,  u  all  the  rascals  in  India.” 

September  2. — His  lordship  proceeded  to  Poonah.  The 
crops  were  in  a  wretched  state :  the  country  they  passed 
through  was,  as  usual,  a  sand,  but  highly  cultivated  with 
marigq  topes  in  abundance.  The  roads  were  very  bad  aftet 
they  got  into  the  Etawah  district,  where  the  one  per  cent, 
had  been  taken  oft’,  and  the  old  corvee  re-established. 

The  crowd  they  met  going  to  the  fair,  was  for  the  first  ten 
miles  as  great  as  in  London  streets;  the  scene  amused  his 
lordship  much.  Mussulmauns  and  Hindoos  equally  hasten¬ 
ing  to  the  religious  festivity.  Some  of  the  richer  females 
with  their  infants  in  hackerys  ;  the  men  on  horseback  ;  the 
poorer  women  on  foot,  with  their  husbands  frequently  car¬ 
rying  two  children  in  the  bangys,  slung  across  their  shoul¬ 
ders.  The  faquirs  with  their  beastly  appearance  and  Hags, 
almost  stunned  our  travellers  with  their  tom-toms.  They 
were  greeted  with  a  blessing  and  chorus  as  they  passed,  and 
during  the  whole  of  the  night  the  road  was  covered. 

September  3  and  4. — His  lordship  passed  through  Chib* 
bepote,  and  arrived  at  the  bungelow  of  captain  Salkeld, 
where  he  found  Mr.  Paul  and  Mr.  Salt. 

Cawnpore  is  the  chief  military  station  in  the  ceded  pro¬ 
vinces.  Here  are  barracks  for  400  artillery,  tvvo  king’s  re¬ 
giments  of  infantry,  one  of  cavalry,  three  native  cavalry, 
and  7000  native  infantry.  The  boats  used  here  for  pleasure, 
are  large  and  convenient,  having  several  apartments,  with 
^Venetian  blinds  on  each  side,  to  keep  them  cool.  Three 
small  ones  were  hired  for  his  lordship,  Mr.  Paul,  and  Mr. 
Salt.  Here  were  delivered  up  the  tents  and  elephants  to  thtr 
person  sent  by  the  vizier  to  receive  them, 

Septembers. — His  lordship  discharged  all  his  servants 
which  were  hired  at  Lucknow,  except  twohircarrahs. 

The  nawaub  vizier  sent  his  lordship,  by  Mr.  Paul,  two 
very  magnificent  Persian  dresses,  such  as  he  wore  himself, 
with  a  sword  and  shield,  with  four  female  dresses,  belong¬ 
ing,  as  he  said,  to  his  own  wife.  These  were  more  elegant 
and  richly* ornamented  with  gold  and  silver,  than  any  thing 
liis  lordship  had  ever  seen,  and  gave  him  an  high  idea  of  th# 
elegance  of  the  interior  of  a  Mussulmann’s  haram. 

September  6. — Our  author  embarked  in  the  pinnace  which 
had  been  hired  by  Mr.  Paul,  rowed  by  twelve  dandys ;  they 
made  it  their  sitting  room.  The  river  was  uncommonly  low, 
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but  the  current  was  rapid  ;  the  water-fowl  were  in  numbers 
on  the  edges  or  the  shoals,  and  formed  an  excellent  mark  by 
which  to  guide  the  boats.  Cawnpore,  his  lordship  says, 
was  the  hottest  place  at  which  he  had  been. 

They  stopped  at  Mr.  Quiro’s,  at  Nudjufgar,  formerly 
belonging  to  general  Martin.  This  his  lordship  calls  ant 
Mmdostanico  European  house,  with  small  rooms  fortified  as 
usual  by  strong  doors  and  shutters :  being  upon  the  banks 
ot  the  Ganges,  is  its  only  recommendation. 

The  indigo  works  at  this  place  are  very  considerable;  the 
usual  quantity  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  rnaunds*. 

His  lordship  viewed  the  indigo  works,  but  from  the  heat, 
he  did  not  visit  the  gardens,  or  the  plantation  of  roses,  form¬ 
ed  to  supply  the  manufacture  of  attar ;  which  was  the  finest 
in  India. 

In  the  evening,  our  travellers  passed  the  town  of  Suragv 
pore,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  with 
several  Hindoo  temples  and  gautsto  the  edge,  for  ablutions  ; 
some  of  which  were  in  ruins,  but  others  budding'.  At  seven 
they  came  to  anchor  a  lid  le  below  Bueksah. 

September  7 . — U is  lordship’s  mangy  +  got  them  on  a  sand¬ 
bank,  as  he  had  done  several  times  the  day  before,  but  this 
•was  in  a  more  alarming  manner,  the  river  driving  them  down 
a  channel  that  was  not  generally  used  :  this  was  a  vexatious 
circumstance,  as  they  did  not  pass  close  to  Dalmow,  on  the 
eastern  hank,  which  is  covered  with  handsome  pagodas, 
gaufs,  and  an  extensive  citadel. 

Itiis  was  the  birth-place  of  Ticketroy,  to  whose  magnifi¬ 
cence  the  inhabitants  are  indebted  tor  the  numerous  build¬ 
ings. 

September  8. — His  lordship  was  in  sight  of  Curahs,  on 
'he  summit  o£  which  was  the  old  fort,  now  in  ruins  ;  a  new 
one  of  bnck  is  now  building.  His  lordship  landed  at  a  gaut, 
i^’d  visited  one  of  the  largest  pagodas,  where  was  an  image 
of  Mahadee  in  the  centre,  and  the  bull  looking  at  him. 

bezad pore  is  very  populous,  and  has  some  handsome  brick 
buildings*  The  Ganges  was  muddy  and  discoloured ;  the 
pits  of  sand  alternately  stretching  out  from  each  side,  render 
me  navigation  circuitous  and  difficult.  At  six  they  arrived. 
ai  Allahabad,  where  there  are  a  few  large  brick  buildings, 
but  without  ornament.  At  some  distance  is  the  fort,  placed! 
on  a  tongue  of  sand,  on  one  side  washed  by  the  Jumna,  the 
*Jher  nearly  approaching  the  Ganges  :  this  fort  completely 


*  A  Bengal  siaund  it  180i!>s. 
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commands  the  navigation  of  the  two  rivers ;  here  is  also  a 
palace,  but  from  the  roof  being  flat,  it  is  not  a  striking 
object. 

September  9. — His  lordship  and  his  party  breakfasted' 
with  colonel  Kyd,  the  commanding  officer,  at  his  house 
above  the  fort:  this  consists  chiefly  of  an  old  mosque,  the 
centre  of  which,  with  its  dome,  forms  an  excellent  room : 
the-  sides  are  bed-chambers. 

The  fort,  which  is  well  defended  by  the  old  walls  on  the 
two  fronts  next  the  river,  has  three  ravelins,  two  bastions, 
and  an  half  bastion.  The  gateway  is  Grecian,  and  elegant ; 
one  building  is  converted  into  excellent  apartments  for  the 
officers;  another  into  barracks  for  the  non-commissioned 
officers.  In  the  angle  is  a  square  palace,  where  Shah  Allum 
kept  his  women. 

When  the  king  used  to  reside  here,  the  zenana  was  divided 
by  walls,  into  twelve  suits  of  apartments ;  these  are  now  de¬ 
stroyed  ;  but  a  covered  way  surrounding  the  inner  palace  is 
converted  into  store-rooms  for  artillery;  the  centre  building, 
modernized,  is  formed  into  a  magazine;  the  large  outer 
building  is  on  three  sides  a  barrack  for  privates ;  the  interior 
front  is  Grecian  ;  the  fourth  is  for  stores  ;  to  the  right  again, 
on  the  bank  of  the  Ganges,  is  a  barrack  for  200  artillery 
men;  one  powder  magazine  is  finished,  and  will  contain 
J5QG  barrels. 

These  improvements  have  been  executed  in  a  very  masterly 
manner,  during  a  residence  of  five  years,  by  colonel  Kyd* 
They  cost  twelve  lacks,  which  his  lordship  conceives  money 
well  laid  out,  as  no  native  power  can  ever  take  it,  anti  it 
would  require  a  regular  siege  if  assailed  by  an  European 
army. 

This  is  the  grand  depot  of  our  upper  provinces,  which, 
bis  lordship  says,  appear  to  be  daily  increasing  in  magnitude 
and  importance. 

In  the  centre  of  the  fort  is  a. Hindoo  temple,  in  the  interior 
square,  and  supported  by  pillars,  the  top  of  which  is  level' 
witb  the  ground.  The  lingam  is  in  the  centre,  and  at  the' 
western  end  is  a  dead  forked  tree;  behind  is  a  very  narrow 
passage,  which  the  Brahmin  assured  his  lordship  passed 
from  hence  to  Delhi. 

The  temple  is  called  by  the  Hindoos,  Patal  Poree,  in 
which  word  some  people  affect  to  discover  the  ancient  Pali- 
bothra.  This  place  is,  at  all  events^  of  very  great  antiquity, 
and  one  of  the  holy  bathing  places. 
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September  10. — Our  travellers  entered  that  remarkable1 
reach,  ■where  the  river  runs  N.  W.  nearly  doubling  back  it»‘ 
former  course ;  after  the  sharp  turn  to  the  right,  the  river 
resumes  its  northerly  course  for  about  four  miles.  The  rocks 
extend  to  some  distance,  and  render  the  navigation  danger* 
ous.  A  very  high  flood,  his  lordship  thinks,  would  carry 
away  the  village,  which  would  be  a  prodigious  advantage 
to  navigation,  as  he  had  not  perceived  a  spot  more  dan¬ 
gerous. 

September  11. — Our  author  and  his  party  were  opposite 
to  Binde  Baasnee,  where  daily  offerings  were  made  of  fruits 
and  sweetmeats  to  Cali,  the  black  wife  of  Seva,  instead  of 
the  bloody  sacrifice  of  animals,  and  even  of  the  human  spe¬ 
cies,  which  undoubtedly  existed  in  former  times,  and  is  en¬ 
forced  in  the  Vedas. 

Soon  afterwards  they  passed  Merzapore,  the  greatest  cot¬ 
ton  mart  on  the  Ganges;  a  town  of  considerable  extent,  con¬ 
sisting  of  handsome  European  houses.  The  approach  to 
Chunar*  is  marked  by  a  chain  of  hills  parallel  to  the  right 
bank  of  t  he  river,  which  is  covered  by  plantations  and  bunge- 
lows.  The  fort  is  situated  on  a  rock,  fortified  in  the  Indian 
manner  with  walls  and  towers,  one  behind  the  other,  and 
was  once  a  place  of  considerable  strength  ;  but  as  the  Bri¬ 
tish  frontier  has  been  extended  further  north,  Monghyr  and 
Allahabad  have  successively  superseded  it  as  a  military  de- 

Here  a  sepoy  made  our  travellers  enter  their  names  in  a 
book,  a  ceremony,  without  which  no  boat  is  permitted  to 
pass. 

September  12. — Lord  Yalenfia,,  after  passing  some  lines 
and  bungelows  called  Little  Calcutta ,  and  being  in  sight  of 
Ramnaghnr  and  Benares,  arrived  at  Rajegaut,  and  ac¬ 
companied  by  Mr.  Neave,  dined  at  sir  Frederick  Hamil¬ 
ton’s,  the  paymaster;  where  he  learnt,  with  pleasure,  gene¬ 
ral  Lake’s  success  before  Allyghur,  the  rapidity  of  whos« 
movements  had  baffled  all  general  Perron’s  plans,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  whole  of  the  Mahratta  predatory  troops  from, 
coming  up  and  making  their  rapid  incursions  into  the  vizier’st 
territory,  where  there  were  no  troops  to  oppose  themt. 


*  Chunar  a  Ghur,  military  station, 

f  The  mischiefs  resulting  from  large  bodies  of  Mahratta  horse,  is  iHastrated 
fei  the  instance  of  major  de  Fleury,  who  made  an  incursion  with  6000,  plun¬ 
dered  Etaway,  captured  a  detachment  under  Mr.  Cuningham,  at  SbefcoaVttk 
aad  compelled  the  retreat  of  colonel  Vaadeieur  to  Forraclsab^d. 
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September  1G. — On  tlie  preced ins:  days  nothing  remarka¬ 
ble  occurred.  They  saw  a  green  alligator.  At  Buxar  our 
travellers  were  once  more  compelled  to  marke  a  report  of  their 
names  and  business.  A  boat  containing  a  petty  rajah  and 
his  family  was  upset;  an  accident  not  unfrequent  on  the 
Ganges,  and  two  dandys  only  were  saved.  They  met  many 
boats  tracking  up ;  four  of  them  were  drawn  by  56  people, 
and  they  got  on  with  much  labour. 

The  native  merchant  boats  are  covered  with  a  pent-house 
of  thatch,  most  of  them  of  several  pieces  bound  together, 
but  none  of  them  witji  sufficient  strength  to  resist  so  power¬ 
ful  a  stream.  The  cotton  boats  and  European  merchant 
boats  are  better.  Those  of  the  villagers  employed  in  fishing, 
are  formed  out  of  a  single  tree,  like  the  canoes  of  the  savages 
of  America;  they  are  about  twenty  feet  long  and  three  wide. 

September  17. — Our  travellers  passed  the  Gogra,  a  larg* 
stream,  but  exciting  no  disturbance  on  the  Ganges.  They 
had  a  westerly  wind  for  the  last  ten  days,  a  circumstance 
unprecedented  at  the  present  season  :  the  navigation  is  more 
circuitous  than  the  river,  occasioned  by  the  spits  of  sand  t 
they  passed  the  Soane  at  some  distance,  beyond  which,  the 
river  expanded  into  a  magnificent  arch,  on  one  side  of  which 
was  the  noble  habitation  erected  for  the  general  commanding 
the  station  and  the  cantonments. 

Beyond  Dinapore  is  an  excellent  house,  in  the  European 
style,  belonging  to  the  nawaub  vizier,  where,  before  his  ele¬ 
vation  to  the  musnud,  he  frequently  resided,  and  entertained 
the  officers  of  the  station  in  a  very  hospitable  manner.  From 
the  rapidity  of  the  current,  our  travellers  made  Bankepore 
by  seven  o’clock.  The  banks,  his  lordship  observes,  were 
picturesque,  from  the  contrast  between  the  palm-trees  cover¬ 
ing  them  in  considerable  profusion,  with  the  European  ap¬ 
pearance  of  the  mango  and  other  forest  trees  in  the  upper  pro¬ 
vinces. 

September  18. — The  European  houses  extend  from  Banke- 
pore  to  Patna;  the  buildings  are  of  brick,  old,  and  without 
any  rich  ornaments.  His  lordship  observed  but  one  solitary 
pagoda,  and  one  or  two  indifferent  mosques. 

The  Ganges  here  forms  a  reach,  whose  limits  to  the  east 
were  indiscernible.  A  boat  came  off  from  the  custom-house 
with  an  officer,  and  a  book,  in  which,  for  the  third  time, 
our  travellers  were  compelled  to  inscribe  their  names. 

September  19. — They  passed  Bar,  a  small  village,  and 
soon  after  came  in  sight  of  the  Bahar  hills. 

.September  20. — It  blew  a  very  heavy  gale,  and  they  were 
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driven  on  a  sand-bank  ;  upon  the  gale  ceasing,  they  gat  on 
to  an  island . 

On  the  21st,  they  reached  Monghyr. 

September  22. — Id  is  lordship  visited  the  hot  well  of  Seta- 
coon,  situate  in  a  plain,  wi  h  rocks  rising  above  it.  The 
spring  is  considerable,  and  the  air-bubbles  rise  in  great 
quantities.  Not  having  any  thermometer,  bis  lordship  could 
not  precisely  ascertain  the  degree  of  heat,  but  it  was  too  hot 
to  let  the  hand  remain  in  it.  There  are  three  cold  springs 
on  each  side,  at  the  distance  of  about  twenty  paces,  in  which 
his  lordship’s  bearers,  and  other  Hindoo  servants  bathed, 
and  repeated  prayers  after  the  Brahmins  :  they  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  hot  v  eil,  where  they  took  up  a  little  water  in 
their  hands,  the  Erahmin  praying  for  some  time.  They 
threw  it  in  again,  and  had  a  small  quantity  sprinkled  on 
them,  which  they  rubbed  in  most  religiously,  making  at 
the  same  time  their  salaams. 

His  lordship’s  curiosity  was  soon  gratified,  and  lie  has¬ 
tened  from  the  importunate  begging  of  the  faquirs  to  the 
boats.  Here  our  travellers  were  drifted  by  the  current  against 
a  lofty  bank,  a  quantify  of  which  they  feared  might  fall  into 
the  boat,  large  masses  railing  dost  by  ;  from  this,  however, 
they  were  protected  by  the  slope  in  the  bank  ;  by  six  they 
arrived  at  the  celebrated  faquir's  rock  at  Janguira. 

|  September  23. — Our  travellers  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  the 
nullah,  which  leads  to  Bhaugulpore.  On  the  24th,  after  a 
violent  storm  of  thunder,  lightning,  and  rain,  in  which  they 
held  to  the  shore  by  ropes,  they  came  to  three  islands  in  the 
river,  covered  with  wood  and  large  masses  of  rock,  which 
formed  an  effectual  barrier  against  the  wafer ;  the  ground 
upon  the  right  bank,  beautifully  undulated,  and  in  many 
places  covered  with  trees,  amongst  which  were  two  English 
houses,  in  a  situation,  his  lordship  says,  the  most  delight¬ 
ful  he  had  ever  seen  in  India;  beyond  these  was  a  range  of 
small  detached  conical  hills,  covered  to  their  very  summits 
with  jungle,  and  in  the  distance  the  blue  hills  of  Bahar. 
The  name  of  this  place  is  Coigong,  near  which  the  Bhaugul¬ 
pore  nullah  again  joins  the  river,  which  about  four  co&s 
lower  makes  a  singular  turn  round  a  hill,  covered  with  wood, 
and  changes  from  a  northerly  to  a  due  westerly  course,  some 
rocks  protrude  into  the  stream,  on  the  furthest  of  which  the 
Hindoo  deities  are  carved  in  compartments. 

September  25. — By  great  exertions,  our  travellers  at  length 
rounded  the  rocky  headland  of  Po intec,  and  came  to  in  a 
small  bay.  His  lordship,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Salt,  walked 
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upon  an  high  hill,  where  a  Mabomedan  saint  was  buried 
and  worshipped,  who,  according  to  tradition,  about  four 
hundred  years  ago  took  prisoner  a  petty  rajah,  and  threw 
him  into  the  Ganges  in  a  large  kedgeree  pot. 

His  house  and  mosque  are  in  ruins,  but  his  tomb  is  in 
high  preservation  on  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  commands  a 
fine  view  of  the  river,  with  the  hills  of  Terriagullj',  as  far  as 
Siceligully,  where  the  river  turns  to  the  south.  This  is  one 
of  the  invalid  villages*. 

September  26'. — Our  travellers  were  obliged  to  make  the 
lee  shore,  and  track.  The  river  is  here,  his  lordship  observes, 
most  dangerous,  the  sand-banks  being  scarcely  under  water  : 
for  the  length  of  a  mile  they  were  in  continual  danger,  suf¬ 
fered  great  fatigue  and  inconvenience ;  nor  was  there  any 
village  near  from  whence  they  could  obtain  provisions. 

A  large  herd  of  cattle  was  feeding  with  their  keepers  near 
the  place  where  our  travellers  came,  and  in  consequence  of 
their  refusing  to  milk  the  cows  for  them  until  morning,  his 
lordship’s  party  exerted  their  authority,  and  imprisoned 
their  chief  in  a  lx>at,  until  he  procured  what  milk  they  re¬ 
quired,  for  which,  however,  a  very  handsome  price  wag 
paid. 

September  27. — The  evils  of  this  day,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
serves,  far  surpassed  those  of  yesterday.  They  were  driven 
on  a  desert  shore,  covered  with  a  lofty  grass  jungle,  through 
which  tiie  tigers  had  in  two  places  made  a  road  to  (he  water. 
At  five,  however,  they  got  round  the  rocky  point  of  Ter- 
riagully,  by  bawling,  and  came  safe  in  a  small  bay  near  ouc 
of  the  tannuhs.  Here  his  lordship  gave  a  supper  to  all  his 
attendants,  amounting  to  upwards  of  one  hundred,  for  ei°-ht 
rupees. 

September  28. — The  rapidity  of  the  current  soon  carried 
our  travellers  round  the  point  of  Siceligully,  where  i  ife  river 
opens  into  an  extent  of  three  miles  in  width,  and  a  ut  ten 
coss  in  length.  Here  they  were  encountered  by  a  reoie  vio¬ 
lent  gale  at  east  than  they  had  yet  experienced  ;  the  rain, 
however,  soon  alter  poured  down  in  torrenls,  which,  his 
lordships  says,  rendered  this  fresh  water  sen  as  smooth  as 
glass,  consequently  they  proceeded  more  pleasantly  than  for 
the  last  four  days,  when  they  first  came  in  sight  of  these  hills, 
which,  his  lordship  says,  are  almost  as  difficult  to  pass  at 
this  season,  as  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Taking  advantage 


*  Called  by  the  natives,  Tmral. 
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of  a  fine  moon,  they  proceeded  to  Najumabal,  performing 
a  journey  of  fifteen  coss. 

September  29. — This  day  our  travellers  took  their  leave 
of  the  main  stream  of  the  Ganges,  and  entered  a  small  branch 
called  the  Bosaretty,  which  forms  with  the  Jellinghy  an 
island,  upon  which  stand  Cosimbuzar  and  Moorshedabad. 

Here,  says  his  lordship,  the  river  became  gradually  nar¬ 
rower  and  more  rapid,  a  richer  cultivation  ornamenting  its 
banks,  whilst  the  numerous  villages  proved  that  they  had 
changed  a  desert  for  a  civilized  country. 

September  SO.— They  arrived  at  Jungepore,  where  his 
lordship  found  an  hircarrah  from  Mr.  Pattle,  the  judge  at. 
Moorshedabad,  inviting  his  lordship  to  his  house.  As  they 
approached  Moorshedabad,  the  cocoa-nut  trees  again  made 
their  appearance  in  considerable  abundance,  and  several 
handsome  pagodas  were  embosomed  in  the  groves. 

Th  is  town  extends  for  nearly  five  coss  along  each  bank  ; 
but  the  buildings  are  generally  bad,  nor  was  the  palace  of 
the  nawaub  worth  notice. 

The  river  was  covered  with  boats,  many  of  which  used  for 
pleasure  resembled  coffins,  being  painted  black  with  bands 
and  gilt  ornaments.  The  numerous  merchant  vessels  on 
each  side,  which  nearly  lined  the  shore,  demonstrates,  says 
his  lordship,  the  flourishing  trade  of  this  Indian  capital  of 
Bengal.  A  boat  came  off  from  the  custom-house,  in  which 
our  travellers  again  inscribed  their  names  :  they  then  entered 
a  nullah,  which  was  formerly  the  bed  of  the  river,  but  a  penin¬ 
sula  has  been  cut  through  at  a  considerable  expence,  which 
has  saved  six  miles  of  dangerous  navigation.  This,  his 
lordship  says,  has  the  appearance  of  a  lake  formed  by  Browne 
(Capability  Browne,  we  presume),  with  grass  io  the  water’s 
edge,  smooth  as  if  freshly  mowed,  covered  with  groves  of 
mangoes,  and  leaving  open  lawns  of  the  richest  verdure. 

October  1. — His  lordship  took  up  his  abode  at  Mr.  Patlle’s, 
after  having  been  twenty-four  days  on  the  Ganges,  during 
which  time  they  had  made  400  coss.  The  river,  however* 
was  extremely  low,  and  the  rapidity  of  the  current  was  con¬ 
sequently  diminished. 

October  2.— His  lordship,  who,  on  the  preceding  day, 
had  sent  and  received  the  compliments  of  the  nawaub, 
and  the  munny  begum,  proceeded  to  breakfast  with  his 

highness. 

They  passed  through  a.  mass  of  buildings  to  a  tolerably 
handsome  flight  of  steps  leading  to  a  large  apartment,  di¬ 
vided  by  pillars,  with  a  verandah  overhanging  the  river.  His 
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lordship  was  met  by  the  nawaub,  by  whom  he  was  em¬ 
braced,  and  led  to  a  seat  on  his  right  hand. 

His  lordship  describes  him  as  rather  a  handsome  looking 
young  man  :  he  was  plainly  dressed  in  white  muslin,  with  a 
rich  string  of  emeralds  round  his  neck,  from  the  centre  of 
which  hung  a  very  fine  pearl,  with  four  others  at  the  end, 
of  considerable  magnitude. 

Ilis  lordship  understood  him  to  be  very  reserved  ;  he 
spoke  but  little,  enquiring  his  lordship’s  age,  where  he  had 
been,  and  when  he  meant  to  return  home  ;  but  he  paused  a 
considerable  time  between  each  question.  1  he  old  begum  s 
confidential  and  head  servant,  Roy  Moneck  Chund,  was 
presented  to  his  lordship,  who  describes  him  as  a  very  able 
man,  who  manages  the  old  lady,  whilst  she  in  her  turn  also 
manages  the  nawaub. 

Upon  retiring,  attar  and  paun  was  presented*  ;  the  for¬ 
mer  his  lordship  declined,  as  a  mark  of  inferiority  he  would 
not  allow.  Upon  Mr.  Pattle’s  explanation,  however,  he 
gave  it  his  lordship  to  help  himself.  As  poverty  here  would 
make  presents  inconvenient,  it  is  not  the  custom  to  tender 
them. 

From  thence  our  travellers  walked  through  heaps  of  rub¬ 
bish  and  ruined  gateways  to  the  mutiny  begum’s +,  where 
they  were  received  by  two  fine  boys,  children  of  a  man 
whom  she  adopted  some  time  ago,  when  at  mortal  enmity 
with  the  nawaub. 

By  the  Mahomedan  law,  his  lordship  observes,  these 
children  have  all  the  rights  of  children  legitimately  de¬ 
scended  . 

The  begum  lives  in  a  small  garden  of  about  an  acre  and 
an  half,  which  out  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Meer  Jaffier, 
she  has  not  quitted  since  his  death,  (now  Upwards  of  40 
years).  She  conversed  from  behind  a  scarlet  silk  purdah, 
stretched  across  a  very  handsome  room  supported  by  pillars. 

Her  voice  is  loud  and  coarse,  but  occasionally  tremulous ; 
she  confesses  herself  68  years  of  age.  Mr.  Pattle,  who  had 
seen  her,  informed  his  lordship  that  she  was  very  short  and 
fat,  with  vulgar,  large  coarse  features,  and  altogether  one  of 
the  ugliest  women  he  ever  beheld  :  yet,  his  lordship  observes, 
she  had  a  good  understanding,  though  her  temper  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  violent. 


•  it  is  the  custom  in  India,  where  the  parties  are  of  equal  rank,  that  they 
should  help  themselves. 

f  This  was  the  celebrated  nautch  girl  of  Mr.  Burke. 
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•  She  is  known  to  be  very  rich,  but  it  is  not  known  who  will 
inherit  her  property.  The  very  mention  of  a  will  throws 
her  into  a  violent  passion.  The  boys  above-mentioned  are 
her  legal  heirs,  but  the  nawaub  is  on  the  spot,  and  his  lord- 
ship  thinks,  if  not  prevented  by  the  British,  he  will  proba¬ 
bly  seize  the  whole. 

During  their  stay  two  minahs*  were  incessantly  talking, 
at  which  the  old  lady  appeared  highly  delighted,  often 
praising  their  talents,  and  laughing  at  what  they  said  :  the 
intervals  she  filled  up  with  her  hookah. 

From  hence  his  lordship  walked  through  another  collec¬ 
tion  of  ruins,  to  visit  the  grandmother  of  the  present  nawaub, 
wherelhey  were  received  by  one  of  his  brothers.  Here  their 
reception  was  the  same  as  before  ;  and  after  waiting  about  ten 
minutes,  his  lordship’s  last  visit  was  paid  to  the  nawaub’s 
mother,  who  lived  in  a  wretched  habitation. 

Here  two  of  his  illegitimate  sons  did  the  honours.  His 
highness  thinks  it  beneath  him  to  marry  any  woman  of  this 
country,  and  the  princes  of  the  upper  provinces  are  too  well 
acquainted  with  his  poverty  to  covet  the  connexion  t. 

October  3. — The  nawaub  had  fixed  upon  this  morning  to 
return  his  lordship’s  visit.  His  lordship  says  his  snwarry 
vyas  very  handsome  and  well  arranged  ;  his  elephants  and 
camels  covered  with  scarlet,  and  bearing  flags,  with  a  long 
train  of  trumpeters,  led-horses,  dragoons,  and  a  company  of 
sepoys  preceded  him.  These  were  marshalled  in  different 
divisions,  and  went  at  a  very  slow  pace. 

Immediately  before  the  nawaub  was  a  state  palanquin  of  the 
houdah  shape,  covered  with  crimson  velvet  and  embroidery  : 
in  another  of  the  same  shape  came  the  nawaub  h  imself,  but  this 
was  entirely  cloth  of  gold,  with  pannels  and  doors  of  glass; 
the  whole,  his  lordship  said,  had  a  more  princely  appearance 
than  he  had  ever  seen  displayed  even  by  the  nawaub  vizier. 

His  highness  was  dressed  in  white,  the  same  emerald  string 
round  his  neck,  and  he  wore  in  his  turban  a  serpaishf ,  the 
centre  stone  of  which  was  the  largest  emerald  his  lordship  had 
ever  seen,  being  an  inch  in  height,  and  a  full  inch  and  an 
half  in  length ;  around  it  were  flat  diamonds  of  an  handsome 
size,  and  upon  it  were  engraved  Persian  characters. 

The  pearl  string  which  fastened  it  was  also  very  valuable  ; 


*  Minahs,  mock  birds  of  India. 

About  a  century  ago  Ali-verdi  Khan,  the  founder  of  this  family,  was  in 
the  service  of  Mohammed  Azim  Shah,  at  Delhi. 
f  An  ornament  of  jewels  for  the  head. 
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lie  also  wore  a  single  diamond  ring,  which  his  lordship  sup¬ 
poses  to  have  been  worth  at  least  ten  thousand  pounds. 

H  is  lordship  was  sorry  to  learn  that  these  jewels  had  only 
been  taken  out  of  pawn  for  the  occasion j  the  people  who  had 
them  in  pledge  were  present  to  watch,  and  receive  them  again 
at  his  departure.  His  lordship  met  him  at  the  bottom  of  the 
steps  as  lie  quitted  his  palanquin,  and  led  him  to  the  break- 
last  table. 

At  eleven  he  took  his"  leave,  after  receiving  paun  and 
attar.  No  presents  were  given,  he  having  tendered  none  to 
bis  lordship. 

His  lordship  considers  the  conduct  of  the  East  India  Com¬ 
pany  towards  the  descendants  of  Meer  Jaffier  to  have  been  by 
no  means  generous.  When  in  1765,  they  first,  by  the  grant  of 
Shah  A  Hum,  became  do  wans  of  Bengal,  the  nawaub’s  allowance 
,  was  fixed  at  fifty-three  lacks  of  rupees.  In  1770  they  made  his 
successor  submit  to  a  reduction  of  twenty-three  lacks  ;  and  on 
the  following  year  they  ordered  that  16  lacks  only  should  be 
paid.  His  lordship  however  questions  the  authority  of  these 
reductions,  and  is  inclined  to  suspect  that  the  present  nawaub 
has  a  legal  right  to  recover  the  immense  arrears  that  hive  with¬ 
in  the  last  two  and  twenty  years  become  due  to  his  family. 

The  16  lacks  now  distributed  to  the  descendants  of  Meer 
Jaffier,  his  begums  and  faithful  servants,  leave  only  to  the 
nawaub  an  allowance  of  77,  000  rupees  per  month,  to  defray 
the  charges  of  his  zenana,  durbar,  and  guards,  and  12,000 
per  month  for  his  presents  and  private  amusements  :  this  latter 
sum  would  indeed,  his  lordship  thinks,  be  sufficient,  were  lie 
not  saddled  with  debts,  the  interest  of  which  eats  up  the 
whole,  and  leaves  him  in  the  greatest  distress.  Ilis  affairs, 
however,  his  lordship  says,  have  been  ordered  to  be  inves¬ 
tigated  by  the  late  governor-general,  who  was  determined  to 
liberate  him  from  his  embarrassments. 

As  sooji  as  the  nawaub’s  carriage  was  out  of  sight,  his 
lordship  proceeded  in  Mr.  Pattle’s  to  Burhampore,  where 
they  embarked,  and  at  seven  o’clock  were  at  the  distance  of 
two  coss  from  Plassey. 

October  5. — Our  traveller  passed  the  mouth  of  the  Jel- 
linghy  river,  which  is  as  large  as  the  Cosimbuzar.  A  larg-e 
Musulmaun  college  was  for  four  hours  in  sight,  and  bearing 
at  ail  points  of  the  com  pars.  A  cut  here  of  a  single  mile  in 
length  would  save,  his  lordship  says,  several  miles  of  navi¬ 
gation. 

October  6. — His  lordship  reached  Hoogly:  he  notified 
his  approach  to  lord  Wellesley  at  Barrackpore,  and  invited 


?8  loud  valentia’s  travels. 

himself  to  dine  with  his  lordship.  They  dined  in  the  sona=* 
inooke,  which  was  illuminated,  as  Avere  several  smaller  boats 
that  roAved  round,  with  a  band  of  music  in  one  of  them,  and 
the  men  singing  to  the  sound  of  the  oars.  This  his  lordship 
describes  as  a  fairy  scene. 

As  his  lordship  intended  to  take  his  departure  the  first 
opportunity  for  Colombo,  he  took  leave  of  the  governor- 
general,  with  the  highest  gratitude  for  the  numerous  kind¬ 
nesses  he  had  received  during  his  residence  in  Bengal. 

Oct.  7. — Our  travellers  proceeded  to  Chapelgaut,  from 
whence  they  disembarked  to  proceed  up  the  country.  Mr. 
Graham’s  carriage  conveyed  his  lordship  to  his  house  at 
Cbouringee. 

Calcutta,  from  its  magnitude,  and  the  magnificent  Euro¬ 
pean  edifices  which  adorn  it,  his  lordship  thinks,  is  well 
worthy  of  being  the  seat  of  our  Indian  empire. 

The  citadel  of  Fort  William,  commenced  immediately 
after  the  battle  of  Plassev  by  lord  Clive,  although  a  very 
fine  work,  his  lordship  thinks  considerably  too  large  for 
defence.  The  new  government  house,  erected  by  lord  Wel¬ 
lesley,  is  a  noble  structure,  not  unworthy  of  its  destination  ; 
its  architecture,  nevertheless,  lie  conceives  not  altogether 
faultless,  and  although  the  sums  expended  upon  it  have 
been  thought  extravagant  by  those,  his  lordship  says,  Avho 
transfer  European  ideas  and  European  economy  into  Asia, 
yet  these  persons  (to  use  his  lordship’s  own  words)  ought  to 
reflect,  that  India  is  a  country  of  splendour,  and  extrava¬ 
gance  of  outward  appearance :  that  the  head  of  the  mighty 
empire  ought  to  conform  himself  to  the  prejudices  of  the 
couutry  he  rules  over  ;  and  the  British  in  particular,  ought 
to  emulate  the  splendid  Avorks  of  the  princes  of  the  house  of 
Timour  *,  lest  it  should  be  supposed,  continues  his  lordship, 
that  Ave  merit  the  reproach  which  our  great  rivals  the  French 
have  ever  cast  upon  irs,  of  being  alone  influenced  by  a  sordid 
mercantile  spirit.  In  short,  says  his  lordship,  I  wish  India 
to  be  ruled  from  a  palace ,  not  from  a  counting-house  ;  with 
the  jdeas  of  a  prince ,  not  with  those  of  a  retail-dealer  in 
muslins  and  indigo ! 

On  a  line  with  the  government-house  is  a  range  of  excel¬ 
lent  houses,  ebunamed  and  ornamented  with  verandahs. 
Cbouringee,  Avhich  is  an  entire  village  of  palaces,  runs  at 


*  Timour  Lench,  improperly  called  Tamerlane,  Vide  sir  V/m.  Jones,  and. 
major  Davy’s  Institutes  of  Timour. 
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yiglit- angles  to  it  at  a  considerable  length,  and  the  tout  en 
semble ,  his  lordship  says,  is  the  finest  view  he  ever  beheld  in 
any  city-. 

The  Black  Town,  the  streets  of  which  are  narrow  and 
dirty,  the  houses  of  two  stories,  sometimes  brick,  but  gene¬ 
rally  mud  and  thatched,  perfectly  resembling  the  cabin  of 
the  poorest  class  in  Ireland*,  is  completely  a  contrast  to  the 
splendid  architecture  of  the  former. 

The  population  of  Calcutta,  his  lordship  estimates  at 
700,000.  But  what  particularly  attracted  his  notice,  was 
the  throng  that  filled  these  streets  in  an  evening.  The 
Strand  in  London  exhibits  nothing  equal  to  it,  being  equally 
crowded  in  the  centre  as  on  the  sides. 

The  Mahratta  ditch,  which  was  commenced  in  1792,  and 
intended  to  surround  the  whole  of  our  territories,  at  that 
time  not  exceeding  a  circumference  of  seven  miles,  scarcely 
forms  the  boundary  of  this  capital  of  our  Eastern  posses¬ 
sions-!.  The  first  fort  which  was  erected  here,  and  afterwards 
fell  into  the  hands  of  Seraja-ud-Dowlah,  is  now  used  as -a 
custom-house  ;  and  that  spot,  says  his  lordship,  “  which  could 
then  hold  our  trade,  our  military  stores,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  now  too  small  for  the  convenience  of  our 
revenue  officers.” 

The  black-hole  -his  lordship  could  not  see,  it  being  now  a 
part  of  a  godown,  or  warehouse,  and  filled  with  goods.  A 
monument  is  erected  facing  the  gate,  to  the  memory  of 
the  persons  who  perished  there,  and  records,  his  lordship 
says,  the  infamy  of  those  who,  by  removing  their  ships 
from  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  left  so  many  brave  men  to  the 
mercy  of  a  madman.  ' 

The  air  of  Calcutta  is  considerably  affected  by  the  close¬ 
ness  of  the  jungle  which  surrounds  it.  The  natives  have 
formed  a  complete  belt,  commencing  near  the  town,  planted 
with  fruit  trees,  extending  in  every  direction  full  four  miles, 
and  completely  impervious  to  the  air.  Lord  Wellesley  has 
contributed  much  to  the  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  by 
cutting  one  or  two  wide  roads  through  the  middle.  More 
improvements,  lord  Valentia  thinks,  ought  to  be  made;  the 
marshes  should  be  drained,  which  would  improve  the  roads, 
now  very  bad.  That  the  place  is  less  unhealthy,  has 


*  See  sir  John  Carr’s  Stranger  in  Ireland.  _ 

f  This  ditch  was  commenced  to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  incursions  of 
ihe  Mahratta  s,  then  ravaging  the  whole  of  Bengal  ,  and  besieging  Ali-verdi 
Khan  in  his  capital  of  Moorshedabad. 
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been  attriouted  to  clearing  more  of  the  jungles  and  filling  up 
the  tanks  ;  but  his  lordship  conceives  this  comparatively 
superior  state  of  salubrity,  is  more  to  be  attributed  to  an 
improved  knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  country,  and  of 
the  consequent  precautions  against  them;  the  superior  con¬ 
struction  of  the  houses,  and  greater  temperance  in  the  use  of 
spirituous  liquors. 

Consumptions  are  frequent  amongst  the  ladies :  this  his 
lordship  attributes  to  their  exposing  themselves  in  the  ve¬ 
randahs,  to  the  damp  atmosphere,  when  heated  with  inces¬ 
sant  dancing. 

A  quay  has  lately  been  formed  in  front  of  the  custom¬ 
house, .  which  promises  to  be  a  great  improvement.  His 
lordship  answers  the  objections  to  this,  on  account  of  the 
expence  and  the  insecurity  in  case  of  a  north-wester,  the 
latter  of  which  would,  his  lordship  says,  be  obviated  if  the 
plan  of  embankment,  then  in  agitation,  were  carried  the 
whole  length  of  the  town. 

An  extension  of  the  custom-house  will,  his  lordship  says, 
soon  become  necessary,  as  from  the  vast  extent  of  traffic,  the 
delay  is  at  present  considerable. 

The  iron  rails  round  the  government-house  being'  now 
finished,  the  space  to  be  cleared,  bis  lordship  things,  will 
have  a  noble  effect,  and  the  writers’  buildings,  newly  re¬ 
paired,  form  a  good  object  from  the  end  of  the  street  that 
leads  from  the  northern  froht. 

The  society  of  Calcutta,  his  lordship  observes,  is  numerous- 
•  and  gay.  The  fetes  given  by  the  goveruor^gcneral  are  well 
conducted,  frequent  and  splendid.  The  chief  justice,  the 
members  of  council,  and  sir  Henry  Russel,  each  open 
their  houses  once  a  week  for  the  reception  of  those  who  have 
been  once  presented  to  them.  Large  dinner  parties,  con¬ 
sisting  generally  of  thirty  or  forty,  are  also  almost  daily 
formed,  and  the  convivial  hospitality  which  prevails  upon 
these  occasions  would,  his  lordship  says,  render  them  ex¬ 
tremely  pleasant,  were  they  more  limited  ;  but  a  small  and 
quiet  party  appears  unknown  in  Calcutta. 

The  only  place  of  amusement  is  a  subscription  assembly*  : 
this  seems  unfashionable;  there  is,  however,  no  other,  and 
his  lordship  observes,  as  the  fashionable  world  of  Calcutta 
is  so  unfortunately  divided  into  parties,  no  regular  plan  of 
public  amusement  could  probably  be  established. 


*  Opened  by  Le  G /dials,  traiteur,  in  1TS5. 
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Of  (be  customs  of  the  residents  at  this  settlement,  his  lord- 
ship  observes  as  follows,  viz. 

They  usually  rise  early,  to  enjoy  the  cool  air  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  before  sunrise.  At  twelve  they  take  a  hot  meal,  which 
they  call  tiffing.  The  dinner  is  between  seven  and  eight. 
The  viands  are'  excellent,  and  served  in  great  profusion, 
which,  his  lordship  observes,  is  very  accommodating  to  the 
birds  and  beasts  of  prey  ;  for  the  lower  order  of  Portuguese 
cannot  consume  the  whole,  and  the  prejudices  of  the  native 
servants  prevent  them  from  touching  any  thing  that  is  not 
cooked  by  their  own  cast. 

To  this  is  to  be  attributed  the  amazing  flocks  of  crows  and 
kites,  which  live  together  undisturbed,  in  amicable  society, 
and  almost  cover  the  houses  and  gardens:  in  their  profession 
of  scavengers,  his  lordship  observes,  these  birds  are  assisted 
-  in  the  day  by  the  adjutant-bird,  and  at  night  by  foxes, 
jackals,  and  hyaenas  from  the  adjacent  jungles. 

The  wines  chiefly  drank  are  Madeira  and  claret ;  the 
former,  which  is  excellent,  during  the  meal ;  the  latter,  which, 
his  lordship  says,  being  medicated  for  the  voyage*,  is  strong 
and  of  little  flavour. 

Most  gentlemen  have  carriages  adapted  to  the  climate, 
and  horses,  the  breed  of  which  of  late  years  is  much  im¬ 
proved,  but  the  most  usual  mode  of  travelling  is  in  palan¬ 
quins.  Driving  out  between  sunset  and  dinner,  is  the  uni¬ 
versal  custom.  The  mussalcheest  go  out  to  meet  their  mas¬ 
ters  when  it  grows  dark,  and  w  ill  run  before  them,  his  lord¬ 
ship  says,  at  the  rate  of  eight  miles  an  hour. 

The  architecture  of  all  the  houses  is  Grecian,  which,  his 
lordship  conceives,  would  be  better  subedited  by  Gothic, 
or  Hindoo,  as  the  pillars  generally  used  in  the  verandahs 
require  too  grept  an  elevation,  to  keep  out  the  sun  during 
those  periods  of  the  morning  and  evening  when  the  heat  is 
most  excessive ;  and  in  the  rainy  season  the  wet  beats  in, 
and  renders  them  totally  useless. 

The  gentlemen  used  formerly,  upon  all  occasions  to  dress  in 
white  jackets,  but  these  are  now  laid  aside  for  English  clothes. 

Although  lord  Wellesley  upon  his  first  .arrival  in  this 
country,  set  his  face  against  gambling  of  every  species,  yet 
at  the  end  of  Npvember  1783,  there  were  three  days’  races  at 


*  This  wine  is,  we  beiieve,  principally  furnished  by  the  house  of  Whitefoard 
sad  Co. 

f  Boys  carrying  lights. 
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a  small  distance  from  Calcutta*,  at  which  large  sums  were 
lost  by  the  inexperienced. 

There  are  also,  his  lordship  observes,  a  few  steady  gam¬ 
blers,  who  make  a  considerable  profit  among  the  young  ser¬ 
vants  of  the  Company.  As  these  arc  marked  characters,  his 
lordship  expresses  his  surprise  that  they  should  be  suffered  to 
remain. 

His  lordship  considers  the  increase  of  half-cast  children  to 
be  the  most  rapidly  accumulating  evil  of  Bengal.  These  are 
forming  the  first  step  to  colonization,  by  creating  a  link  be¬ 
tween  the  English  and  the  natives,  and  it  may  be  appre¬ 
hended  that  this  tribe  may  hereafter  become  too  powerful  to 
be  controuled.  In  every  country  where  this  intermediate 
cast  has  been  permitted  to  rise,  it  has  ultimately,  his  lord- 
ship  observes,  tended  to  the  ruin  of  the  country  ;  and  cites 
Spanish  America  and  St.  Domingo  as  examples  to  prove 
this  fact. 

Although  not  permitted  to  hold  offices  under  the  Com¬ 
pany,  children  of  the  half-cast  nevertheless  officiate  as  clerks 
in  every  mercantile  house,  and  many  of  them  are  annually 
sent  to  England  to  receive  the  benefit  of  an  European  educa¬ 
tion.  With  numbers  on  their  side,  close  relationship  with 
the  natives,  and  less  pusillanimity  and  indolence  than  would 
be  natural,  what,  asks  his  lordship,  may  not  be  dreaded 
from  them  ?  and  he  proposes,  as  the  only  mode  of  stopping 
this  evil,  that  every  father  of  half-cast  children  should  bo 
compelled  to  send  them  to  Europe,  and  prohibiting  their  re¬ 
turn  in  any  capacity  whatever. 

The  expence  which  would  thus  attend  upon  children, 
would,  his  lordship  says,  certainly  operate  as  a  check  upon 
zenanas;  now  but  too  common  among  the  Europeans ;  and 
this  regulation  would  no  less  benefit  the  country  in  a  moral 
than  a  political  view. 

In  recording  the  brighter  part  of  the  character  of  his  East¬ 
ern  countrymen,  his  lordship  says  he  can  truly  affirm,  that 
they  are  hospitable  in  the  highest  degree;  that  their  genero¬ 
sity  is  unbounded  :  the  hearts  of  the  British  in  this  country, 
his  lordship  observes,  seem  to  expand  with  opulence,  and 
every  thing  is  done  upon  a  princely  scale ;  they  consequent¬ 
ly  do  not  save  half  the  money  which  w  ould  be  the  certain  re¬ 
sult  of  a  narrower  economy. 

The  beginning  of  a  fortune,  however,  his  lordship  says, 
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once  made,  it  rapidly  accumulates,  and  in  seven  years,  or 
less,  a  capital  is  doubled,  so  that  10,000  rupees  given  to  a 
child  at  its  birth,  is,  when  it  arrives  at  its  majority,  a  com¬ 
fortable  independence. 

The  supreme  court,  his  lordship  observes,  is  held  in  de¬ 
served  repute,  and  the  business  is  conducted  with  due  deco¬ 
rum.  The  chief  interpreter  has,  however,  been  permitted 
to  act  as  a  police  magistrate,  in  consequence  of  which,  his 
lordship  says,  his  deputy  sometimes  appears  in  cases  which 
call  aloud  for  his  master. 

With  respect  to  religion,  his  lordship  expresses  his  asto¬ 
nishment,  that  in  the  splendid  city  of  Calcutta,  the  head  of 
a  mighty  Christian  empire,  there  should  be  only  one  church 
of  the  establishment  of  the  mother  country,  and  that  neither 
conspicuous  for  magnitude  or  ornament.  It  is  also  remarka¬ 
ble,  his  lordship  observes,  that  in  all  British  India,  there  is 
not  one  episcopal  see,  although  that  advantage  has  been 
granted  to  Canada.  Yet  from  the  remoteness  of  the  country,' 
and  ike  peculiar  temptations  to  which  the  freedom  of  man¬ 
ners  exposes  the  clergy  in  India,  there  is  no  place,-  in  his 
lordship’s  opinion,  where  episcopal  superintendance  can  be 
more  requisite. 

His  lordship  here  alludes  to  the  recommendation  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Buchanan,  of  an  episcopal  establishment  upon  a 
very  large  scale,  with  which  his  lordship  perfectly  coincides, 
and  gives  his  ideas  at  large  upon  the  situation,  authority, and 
duties  of  a  bishop  in  India,  the  substance  of  which  is  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 

The  person  destined  for  this  sacred  office,  his  lordship 
thinks,  should  devote  himself  to  it  for  life — renouncing  all 
ideas  of  returning  to  England,  and  indulging  indolence  on 
a  pension.  He  should  be  free  from  the  rage  of  proselyting--- 
that  he  may  prevent  a  recurrence  of  that  violation  of  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  the  Hindoos,  practised  by  some  of  the  missionaries. 
He  should  be  invested  with  the  full  power  of  suspending  or 
ordering  home  any  of  his  delinquent  clergy  ;  and  if  any 
right  of  appeal  against  his  sentence  were  Ihought  advisable, 
it  should  be  either  to  an  archbishop,  or  to  the  king  in 
council. 

His  lordship  recommends  the  extension  of  the  principle  of 
perpetual  residence  to  the  clergy  of  India,  but  with  an  ade¬ 
quate  stipend  to  live  in  a  mode  correspondent  with  their  dig¬ 
nity,  and  to  provide  for  their  families. 

A  pension  allowed  to  their  widows,  would,  in  his  lord* 
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ship’s  opinion,  be  an  additional  inducement,  and  render  a 
large  salary  less  necessary. 

From  the  character  of  the  Hindoos,  so  accustomed  to 
pomp  and  ceremony,  episcopal  worship  should,  his  lord¬ 
ship  observes,  be  maintained  in  the  highest  degree  of  splen¬ 
dour  which  our  church  allows. 

With  respect  to  the  practice  of  proselyting,  his  lordship 
opposes  the  arguments  founded  on  the  success  of  the  mission¬ 
aries  in  Bengal,  China,  Japan,  &c.  by  pointing  out  the 
difference  between  these  countries  and  India.  He  also  men¬ 
tions  the  conversions  made  by  Mahomedan  sovereigns ;  the 
conversion  of  the  Christians  at  the  island  of  St.  Thome,  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  catholic  missionaries,  and  infers  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  attempting  to  convert  the  Hindoos  from  a  religion  to 
which  they  are  so  bigotedly  attached,  and  which,  his  lord- 
ship  says,  is  inseparably  interwoven  with  their  whole  civil 
polity,  while  the  danger  of  such  attempts,  if  apparently  fa¬ 
voured  by  the  British  government,  is  manifest  and  urgent. 

His  lordship  strongly  combats  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Bucha¬ 
nan  and  other  advocates  for  conversion,  that  if  the  Hindoos 
were  Christians,  they  would  be  better  subjects  ;  and  observes, 
that  he  has  no  doubt,  should  this  point  be  attained,  the  Hin¬ 
doo,  irrevocably  bound  as  he  is  by  the  law  of  casts,  would 
presently  cease  to  be  a  subject  altogether;  and  concludes 
some  very  judicious  observations,  by  recommending  that  the 
eause  of  Christianity  should  be  left  to  its  silent  operation. 

His  lordship  nest  adverts  to  the  splendid  institution  esta¬ 
blished  by  lord  Wellesley,  for  the  education  of  the  junior 
European  servants  of  the  Company;  and  regrets  that  so 
magnificent  and  useful  a  plan  should  have  been  abandoned, 
from  motives  wore  consistent,  to  use  his  lordship’s  own 
words,  “  with  the  little  spirit  of  a  retail  dealer,  than  that 
liberal  policy  which  ought  to  actuate  the  government  of  a 
powerful  empire.”  His  lordship  descants  at  large  on  the 
importance  of  the  education  requisite,  and  observes,  that  the 
Company  is  bound  by  a  sacred  duty  to  provide  for  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  its  subjects,  by  au  unremitting  attention  to  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  those  servants,  w  ho  -will  be  appointed  to  employ¬ 
ments  that  can  only  be  safely  entrusted  to  men  of  abilities, 
extensive  information,  and  unsullied  integrity. 

His  lordship  here  observes,  that  the  adoption  of  a  system 
likely  to  ensure  to  the  inhabitants  of  so  large  a  portion  of 
India,  an  equitable  dispensation  of  the  laws,  became  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary,  and  to  effect  so  desirable  a  purpose,  became 
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a  principal  object  with  the  marquis  Wellesley,  whose  pe¬ 
netrating  and  expanded  genius  appreciated  justly,  his  lord¬ 
ship  saj's,  the  importance  of  such  a  measure,  and  its  ten- 
dency  to  promote  the  advantage  and  ultimate  happiness  of 
t he  individuals  themselves,  for  the  regulation  of  whose  con¬ 
duct  and  education  lie  was  solicitous  to  provide. 

He  saw,  says  his  lordship,  that  our  Indian  possessions  had 
gradually  arisen  from  an  insignificant  trading  settlement  to 
a  mighty  empire,  extending  over  -vast  tracts  of  country 
abounding  with  inhabitants,  and  producing  an  annual  re¬ 
venue  ot  sixteen  millions ,  a  circumstance,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
serves,  which  clearly  pointed  out  the  justice  of  appropri- 
ating  a  portion  of  so  enormous  a  sum  to  the  benefit  of  the 
dominions  whence  it  was  derived. 

wfnC  marq,lis  Wellesley,  in  establishing  the  college  at  Fort 
William,  appears  to  have  had  two  grand  objects  in  view, 
viz.  to  watch  over  and  improve  the  characters  of  the  junior 
ciwl  servants,  and  to  afford  them  that  peculiar  education 
winch  could  alone  qualify  them  lor  discharging  the  compli¬ 
cated  duties  of  their  station.  1 

In  both  these  instances  a  necessary  degree  of  controul  be¬ 
came  necessary,  by  subjecting  them  to  the  confinement  of  a 
public  institution,  and  placing  them  under  the  authority  of 

toParppoint.and  SUCh  °IHCerS  aS  U  mi§ht  beiU(1Sed  expedient 

i  be  inadequacy  of  a  more  limited  scheme,  his  lordship 

TC<’nUl  in;:nifcs(’  from  lhe  small  portion  of  lord 
\\  dlesley  s  plan  that  is  still  suffered  to  exist,  which,  though 
usiful  in  facilitating  the  acquirement  of  the  native  lan¬ 
guages,  is  certainly  defective  in  preserving  the  you n«-  men 
from  the  many  temptations  and  dangers  by  which  they  are 
ussaded  upon  their  first  arrival  in  India,  with  the  inexpert! 
enet  of  school  boys  and  in  full  possession  of  a  splendid  in- 

con trou led ^  eXpendlture  of  wbich  "ere  absolutely  un- 

His  lordship  hereenumerates  the  dissipation  of  these  young 
men,  who  keep  their  horses,  curricles,  and  frequently  rare- 
horses,  which,  with  the  extragavant  parties  and  entertain¬ 
ments,  involves  them  at  an  early  period*.  These  enormous 
ex pences  frequently  absorb  the  princely  allowance  which 
these  writers  enjoy  from  the  moment  of  their  arrival  in  India. 

lo  support  this  profuse  manner  of  living,  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  compelled  to  borrow  large,  sums  of  money,  at  exor¬ 
bitant  interest,  of  thedewan,  who  perhaps  deeply  versedTn 
all  the  mazes  of  oriental  subtlety,  plunges  hiSP  master  into 
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iuesftic  fie  difficulties,  and  ultimately  gets'  the  sole  manage- 
tiit :i*i  of  iiis  estate  into  his  own  hands. 

The  most  effectual  mode  of  preventing  this  evil,  his  lord¬ 
ship  observes,  was  to  place  the  young  man  in  a  situation 
where  his  conduct  and  expeuces  would  be  subject  to  the 
inspection  and  controul  of  respectable  persons,  selected  with 
tine  judgment,  for  that  important  office. 

Iiis  lordship  then  adverts  to  the  greater  comparative  faci¬ 
lity  with  which  a  knowledge  of  oriental  literature,  and  the 
customs  and  laws  of  the  natives  might  be  acquired  in  India, 
and  points  out,  in  a  political  point  of  view,  how  much  this 
would  have  assisted  the  grand  object  of  the  judicious  policy 
of  England  to  prevent  colonizations  in  all  her  Eastern  settle¬ 
ments. 

His  lordship  observes,  that  the  funds  which  the  marquis 
proposed  to  appropriate  for  this  establishment  were  fully 
competent  to  any  future  demand  ;  yet  it  appears  by  the  offi¬ 
cial  documents  of  the  Court  of  Directors,  that  the  dread  of 
incurring  expence,  formed  the  principal  and  only  reason  for 
abolishing  an  institution,  which,  it  was  admitted,  would, 
under  other  circumstances,  have  been  thought  deserving  of 
the  most  serious  consideration. 

The  college  lately  founded  at  Hertford,  upon  a  similar- 
plan,  proves,  his  lordship  says,  the  plan  of  lord  Wellesley 
to  have  been  correct ;  and  however  considerable  the  great 
talents  and  knowledge  of  the  gentlemen  employed  to  super¬ 
intend  it,  it  must  still  remain  inefficient,  from  the  difficulty 
of  finding  masters  qualified  to  teach  the  different  languages 
of  the  East,  which  a  few  months  residence  in  India  would, 
sooner  put  within  reach  than  several  years  in  this  country. 

His  lordship  concludes  these  judicious  remarks  with  ob¬ 
serving,  that  upon  viewing  the  comparative  merits  of  the 
two  plans  of  lord  Wellesley  and  the  East  India  Company,  it  is 
impossible  for  an  unprejudiced  person  to  avoid  a  suspicion, 
that  no  small  proportion  of  jealousy  of  his  lordship’s  admi¬ 
nistration,  was  combined  with  the  dread  of  iucurriug  ex¬ 
pence,  on  the  part  of  the  Directors.  |  , 

December  6.— Lord  Valentia  was  compelled  to  take  his 
passage  in  the  Olive,  captain  Matthews,  going  with  rice  to 
Colombo.  His  lordship*  with  Mr.  Salt  and  his  English 
and  Portuguese  servants,  embarked  on  board  the  Charles 
transport.  '’They  passed  the  remains  of  Fort  Mornington, 
erected  at  the  junction  of  the  Roopnavam  w  ith  the  Hoogly. 
The  eddy  caused  here,  by  the  bend  in  this  latter  river,  has, 
formed  the  most  dangerous  sand  in  the  passage  to  Calcutta, 
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called  the  .Tames  and  Mary.  The  navigation  from  Sorgus  to 
Calcutta,  his  lordship  says,  is  perhaps  the  worst  in  the  world; 
it  is  so  changeable,  that  every  dry  season  a  regular  survey  is 
obliged  to  be  made,  and  even  this  is  not  sufficient  to  prevent 
accidents,  although  the  pilots  are  well  paid  and  skilful. 

December?. — Our  travellers  .arrived  at  Hedgeree,  where 
they  found  the  Olive  waiting.  Captain  Matthews  came  on 
board,  they  set  sail  immediately,  and  at  night  anchored  at 
Sorgusv 

December  15. — After  seven  days  brisk  sailing  they  made 
the  Chimney  Hill  in  Ceylon,  distant  about  nine  leagues  ; 
a  most  fragrant  smell  was  wafted  to  that  distance,  by  the 
breeze  that  bore  our  voyagers  rapidly  along  under  the  lee  of 
the  island. 

The  shore  had  a  bold  appearance ;  by  twelve  they  were 
close  in,  having  passed  the  smaller  bassas,  over  which  the 
sea  was  breaking  with  considerable  violence. 

December  16. —  Stood  off  and  on  with  light  breezes,  and 
about  six  came  to  anchor  in  six  and  an  half  fathoms;  the 
rock,  called  the  Groat  Elephant  bears  N.  N.  W.  about  four 
miles  distance.  The  shore  is  here  a  gradual  slope ;  there 
was  a  heavy  sAvell  from  the  south,  which  made  the  ship  roll 
most  violently  :  they  nevertheless  held  'till  the  morning,  when 
They  got  under  weigh,  and  stood  slowly  along  the  shore, 
which  is  flat  towards  the  sea,  with  occasionally  a  prodigious 
rock  rising  out  of  the  jungle. 

They  passed  the  great  bassas  on  the  southern  hay  ;  it  was 
so  calm  that  the  rocks  were  visible  above  the  .water,  and  very 
little  was  breaking  on  them.  Latitude  6°  16'  north. 

December  17. — About  ten  in  the  morning  they  discovered 
the  flag  flying  at  the  little  fort  of  Hambangtotte,  whence  a 
boat  came  off  from  the  commanding-  officer,  asking  the  usual 
questions.  The  fort  is  prettily  situated  on  a  rock,  and 
appears  to  have  a  bay  close  to  it.  Hitherto  his  lordship  had 
not  seen  a  single  cocoa-nut,  nor  any  thing  that  looked  like 
Asia.  Some  fishermen  came  off  in  their  boats,  which  were 
of  so  singular  a  construction,  that  his  lordship  found  it 
impossible  to  describe  them. 

December  18. — There  is  some  appearance  of  cultivation 
from  Hambangtotte,  and  a  beautiful  green  belt  skirts  the  sea. 
1  he  breeze  carried  them  till  evening  towards  Dundrahead, 
but  still  no  villages  were  visible.  They  came  to  an  anchor 
towards  morning,  and  upon  tire  fogs  clearing  away  about 
seven,  they  discovered  Point  de  Galle,  distant  four  miles, 
tacked  by  a  chain  of  round  topped  hills,  covered  with 
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wood  to  their  summits,  and  beyond  these  a  still  loftier  range, 
with  Adam’s  Peak  rising  to  a  sharp  point.  These  formed 
a  magnificent  back  ground,  and  appeared  blue  from  the 
distance. 

The  boat  came  off  for  the  usual  information.  The  shore 
from  the  great  bassas  is  bold  with  deep  water  till  you  reach 
Point  de  Galle,  which  is  protected  by  a  reef  of  tremendous 
rocks.  Groves  of  cocoa-nut  trees  cover  the  beach  to  the 
water’s  edge.  His  lordship  received  an  invitation  from 
lieutenant-colonel  Maddison  to  the  government-house,  whither 
he  proceeded  in  a  boat  with  Mr.  Salt. 

The  landing-place  is  just  below  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and 
perfectly  protected  from  the  swell.  The  batteries  are  very 
numerous,  and  completely  command  the  approach  to  the 
water  ;  these  are  in  the  old  fashioned  style, elevated  on  walls. 
Colonel  Maddison  escorted  his  lordship  to  his  house  through 
a  steep  and  narrow  street.  The  houses  are  Dutch-built,  the 
rooms  very  large,  and  bricked ;  the  walls  thick,  and  the 
ceilings  boarded. 

The  windows  have  the  upper  parts  glazed,  the  lower  arc 
occasionally  shut  in  by  lattices. 

The  European  society  here  is  small,  consisting  of  only 
three  ladies,  except  the  Dutch  women,  who  still  keep  very 
much  to  themselves,  which  his  lordship  conceives  to  be  prin¬ 
cipally  owing  to  their  poverty.  Mr.  North  and  those  under 
him  do  all  they  can  to  conciliate  them.  The  fort,  which 
stands  on  a  neck  of  land,  and  is  nearly  surrounded  by  the 
sea,  is  far  too  extensive.  The  land-locked  part  of  the  bason 
is  small,  but  it  secures  a  landing  free  from  surf.  The  air  is 
cooled  by  the  sea-breeze,  and  colonel  Maddison  represents 
the  place  as  tolerably  healthy;  but  his  lordship  observes, 
that  there  must  be  a  complete  clearing  of  the  belt  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea,  before  we  can  either  reside  in  0* 
even  conquer  it ;  otherwise,  it  will  ever  continue  a  grave  fo£ 
Europeans. 

The  Dutch,  our  traveller  remarks,  were  well  pleased  with 
the  insalubrity  of  the  climate,  and  valued  it  as  an  additional 
protection,  not  Valuing  the  lives  of  thousands.  To  this  cir¬ 
cumstance  his  lordship  believes  that  Batavia  owes  its  se¬ 
curity  to  this  moment. 

December  19. — It  rained  heavily  about  four  o’clock,  the 
lightningtowards  night  was  extremely  vivid,  with  tremendous 
crashes,  of  thunder,  which  is  here  more  alarming,  as  the  ma¬ 
gazine  is  built  in  a  yary  insecure  place,  without  any  protec¬ 
tion  from  lightning.  There  is  no  regular  rainy  season  in  this 
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place,  but  from  its  situation,  at  the  extremity  of  the  penin¬ 
sula,  it  obtains  a  share  of  the  rain  of  each  coast,  which  falls 
at  every  part  of  the  year  in  occasional  storms.  More  rai» 
however,  falls  in  November  and  February  than  at  any  other 
time. 

The  bread-fruit  tree  here  grows  to  the  size  of  the  chesnut, 
and  is,  his  lordship  says,  altogether  one  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  trees  he  had  ever  seen  in  Asia :  its  produce  is  sufficient 
to  supply  the  whole  country,  and  even  when  admiral  Rainier 
was  here  with  several  men  of  war,  he  could  distribute  daily 
a  fruit  to  each  man. 

Here  were  excellent  yams,  salading,  and  cucumbers  ;  the 
fruits  were  bad  mangoes,  guavas,  custard  apples,  cocoa- 
nuts,  varieties  of  oranges,  some  erf  which  were  black  on  the 
outside,  and  others  the  true  mandarin,  shaddocks,  and  seve¬ 
ral  small  fruits,  the  names  of  which  his  lordship  did  not 
know. 

The  mutton  was  indifferent,  not  being  fed  by  the  Euro¬ 
peans  ;  the  beef  and  poultry  are,  however,  excellent.  At 
Galle  there  is  a  very  neat  manufacture  of  tortoiseshell. 

December  20. — lu  this  country  there  being  no  regular 
bearers  at  the  different  stages,  a  sufficient  number  for  the 
whole  of  the  journey  are  taken  from  the  place  of  departure. 
His  lordship  brought  with  him  his  own  palanquin  and  Mr. 
Salt's,  and  procured  for  his  servant  the  loan  of  a  doolie*. 

They  had  fifty  boys  {bearers  here  so  called)  for  the  whole 
party.  Their  pay  was  one  of  their  dollars  and  an  half,  or 
three  shillings,  to  Rentotte,  a  distance  of  forty  miles. 

Colonel  Maddison  gave  his  lordship  an  escort  of  seven 
sepoys,  and  politely  escorted  his  lordship  as  far  as  the  first 
river.  The  road  was  very  good  for  a  gig  (here  called  a 
bandy  ;  all  the  way  to  the  Gendra  river  it  never  quitted  the 
sea  shore.  The  surface  of  the  ground,  which  was  occasion¬ 
ally  ascending  and  descending,  was  covered  by  the  convol¬ 
vulus  caprm,  with  its  large  beautiful  purple  flowers,  The 
jungle  was  loaded  with  creepers,  amongst  which  the  glprina 
superba,  was  at  once  the  most  common  and  tl^e  most 
splendid. 

His  lordship  observed,  occasionally,  the  cinnamon,  and 
many  other  plants  of  which  he  had  formerly  seen  specimens 
in  Europe,  but  there  were  much  more  numerous,  to  which 
be  was  entirely  •  stranger.  The  whole  vegetation  is  here  in- 


*  A  doolie  is  formed  of  bamboo,  covered  with  painted  cloth,  very  light, 
and  from  its  swinging,  is  easier  than  a  palanquin. 
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finitely  more  luxuriant  than  at  Bengal,  and,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  forms  the  richest  field 
for  a  botanist  which  li is  lordship  had  ever  seen. 

The  bearers  proceeded  at  the  slow  rate  of  two  miles  per 
hour.  They  arrived  at  the  river  before  sun-set,  where  a 
boat  was  ready  to  take  over  the  palanquins.  This  boat  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  platform  thrown  over  three  of  their  canoes  fas¬ 
tened  together.  His  lordship  was,  by  Mr.  North's  direct 
tions,  honoured  with  an  awning  of  white  cloth,  and  a  chair 
covered  with  the  same,  a  mark  of  distinction,  his  lordship 
says,  reserved  only  for  his  excellency  and  the  king  of 
Candy. 

The  posts  sustaining  the  awning,  and  the  railing  of  the 
boat,  were  ornamented  fancifully  with  the  young  leaves  of 
the  cocoa-nut  split  into  pieces,  the  effect  of  which  as  pretty. 
The  river  v.  as  clear,  and  the  bank  to  the  water’s  edge  co¬ 
vered  with  jungle.  Our  travellers  proceeded  in  their  palan¬ 
quins  to  Hambiamgodee  :  the  view  was  broken  occasionally 
by  the  most  picturesque  rocks,  the  vegetation  was  luxuriant 
as  ever,  and  the  sea  constantly  on  the  left. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  they  made  torches  of  the  dead 
branches,  or  rather  leaves  of  the  cocoa-nut,  which  burnt 
with  brilliancy  and  rapidity,  and  when  reflected  by  the 
closely  interwoven  roof  of  lofty  cocoa-nut  trees,  had  a  very 
beautiful  effect. 

The  head  Cingalese  of  the  district,  in  his  dress  of  cere¬ 
mony,  came  to  meet  his  lordship.  This  dress  was  of  blue 
silk  or  stuff,  formed  like  an  European  coat,  closed  in  front 
with  silver  buttons  and  frogs  ;  over  all  was  a  silver  sash,  to 
which  was  suspended  a  silver  hilted  sword. 

The  hair  is  drawn  close  up,  with  a  tortoiseshell  comb  to  the 
back  of  the  head,  w  hich  has  no  covering,  and  a  piece  of 
coloured  linen  forms  a  substitute  for  breeche‘  = 

The  head  Cingalese  paid  his  respects  :  a  piece  of  white 
cloth  was  spread  from  the  palanquin  to  the  house,'  where 
the  chairs  were  also  covered  with  white,  and  a  portico 
erected  for  the  governor,  was  also  newly  ornamented  with 
cocoa  leaves. 

After  a  storm  of  thunder  and  rain,  his  lordship  pursued 
his  way,  which  wound  amongst  rocks.  The  barringtonia 
here  appeared  in  full  bloom. 

Our  travellers  passed  a  river  covered  witl*  fishing'  boats, 
ove  a  flat  w  ooden  bridge,  and  about  twelve  arrived  at  Ren- 
totte,  situated  on  the  Aloot  Gunga,  where  they  found  a 
breakfast  of  bread,  butter,  eggs,  and  fruit,  prepared  in  the 
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portico  of  an  house,  built  by  the  Dutch  for  the  reception  of 
travellers. 

The  moodcliar  and  the  postmaster  were  in  waiting  to  re¬ 
ceive  his  lordship  :  the  latter  spoke  a  little  English.  Having 
passed  this  river  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last,  in  turning 
more  up  into  the  country  to  avoid  an  headland,  they  found 
the  hills  more  frequent  and  steep  :  towards  night  they  en¬ 
tered  an  avenue  of  most  magnificent  jack  trees,  extending 
the  whole  way  to  Caltura. 

As  soon  as  it  became  dark,  the  torches  were  lighted  and 
the  boys  quickened  their  pace,  making  a  most  siuffular 
noise.  One  man  gave  his  lordship  every  title  he  could  con¬ 
ceive  :  he  was  the  lord  Saib,  burrah  Saib,  rajah  Saib,  acha 
lord  Saib*,  and  many  others  which  his  lordship  had  never 
before  heard. 

After  every  proclamation  of  a  title,  the  whole  party  gave 
aery  of  approbation.  Our  travellers  passed  a  temple  of 
Buddah,  erected  for  a  festival  given. by  a  native  to  his  cast. 
This  was  made  of  wood  painted,  square  and  very  large, 
rising  like  a  pyramid  to  a  point.  At  the  door  stood  the  old 
priest,  with  his  head  uncovered,  making  his  salaams.  A  pro¬ 
cession  of  the  natives  was  moving  towards  the  door,  with 
baskets  of  fruit,  and  the  Dutch  and  oilier  inhabitants  were 
at  their  gates.  The  road  was  completely  illuminated  with, 
torches,  and  the  cry  of  the  bearers,  the  crowd,  and  the 
splendour  of  the  lights,  his  lordship  says,  rendered  this  a 
most  enchanting  fairy  scene. 

At  the  end  of  the  town  his  lordship  was  received  by  cap¬ 
tain  Macdowal,  who  commanded  there,  with  whom  they 
dined  :  about  eight  our  travellers  again  set  off,  attended  by 
captain  Macdowal,  to  the  bank  of  the  Caloo  Gunga,  which 
runs  beneath  the  fort. 

This  is  one  of  the  four  rivers  that  take  their  rise  from 
Adam’s  peak.  Caltura,  his  lordship  understands  to  be  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the  whole  island  ;  it  being 
night,  however,  his  lordship  could  only  observe  that  the 
fort  was  on  a  hill;  that  the  river  was  broader  than  any 
other  they  had  passed,  and  that  the  trees  on  its  banks  were 
of  a  noble  size. 

December  22. — Our  travellers  arrived  at  a  place  where  a 
road  turns  ofi  to  the  cinnamon  garden,  which  is  no  other¬ 
wise  interesting  than  as  being  a  jungle  of  cinnamon.  They 
arrived  at  the  governor’s  country  lod^e  at  St.  Sebastian’s, 


*  Good  Lord,  great  Lord,  great  good  Lord, 
M  2 
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HAVEL?. 


'  '  •'••v  ?•  fresh-wat.  r  lake,  which  nearlv insulates the  forf. 

oi  which  there  is  a  pleasing-  view. 

i noase  is  wretched.  haring  formerly  been  a  powder 
rc  jaz  .e.  H.s  lordship  took  up  kb  residence  in  a  place 
at  a  small  Uisiar.ce. 

F:  rj  .  a; rut: a  being  obliged  from  indisposition  to  emfine 
I;  os-cir  to  uie  ho  his  excellency  contrived  everv  possible 
s-r  e:  On  Christmas  c  iv  the  whole  of  the  natives  of 

r  ir  c  me  to  pay  their  respects  :  these  he  detained  until  bis 
'7  appeared.  w..en  he  presented  each  to  him.  Thev 
a:l  ra? ’e  m  r.nempt  to  prostrate  themselves,  and  embrace 
he  .0=  p  s  &j:c_s.  but  be  raised  them,  and  gaTe  each  an 
embrace. 

1  he  maba  moodeliar.  the  highest  native,  was  dressed  ra 
blue  sJk  with  g.  Ll  ch-ius  and  medals:  most  of  them  vrene 
in  t  e  .same  coloured  dress,  bar  a  sew  only  bad  honorary 
£  dg-s.  I  lie  hirers  were  in  their  white  robes  with  iewek 
.r.  iueir  ears,  beverai  oi  the  young  Cingalese  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  . 

A  Cingalese  rl it  w=s  perlbrmed  far  our  traveller's  en- 
■-rtiinrav.:.  of  w  L-::h  he  gives  the  following  whimsical 

•*  -C?jL  .  •  • 

Firs*.  w?s  a  dance  of  children  strllbb*  together  small 
pieces  of  wj©d.  and  making  antic  gestures ;  these  were 
«-Comp:_r  i  :  - a  mar  playing  up  xt  a  tom-tum.  to  the 
s  rakes  of  which  the  chiuiren  kept  time. 

INcxt  eerne  a  mask  with  horns,  and  other  hideous  accorn- 
ptn  iments.  which  the  rnaha  rsoodcliar  informed  his  lord- 
s  .  p  was  inedei  iL  Afterwards  carae  two  bgires  still  more 
aiieo  :s.  which  were  intended  for  the  father  and  mother  of 
its  i-.rerr.ai  ek ---sty.  These  danced  slowly,  ami  suns  to 
ti  e  some  music,  throwing  out  rosin,  which  they  se:  fire  to 
with  their  torches. 

Fins,  however,  did  not  complete  the  family  party  :  ano¬ 
ther  r g  . :e  came  forward  upon  stilts,  with  a  Dutch  coat 
and  a  »  enetian  mask:, but  what  tills  character  had  to  do 
tut  re.  his  lordship  could  not  conjecture. 

The  rain  here  put  a  stop. to  the  perrarmauces  of  the  Cin- 
gal  se,  but  tke  Mbiabars  attempted  one  of  theirs  in  the 
veranda5".  Our  travellers,  however,  had  only  time  to  see  a 
figure  ci  a  woman  carrying  her  un-band  upon  her  back; 
the  Lead  or  the  woman,  and  the  legs,  thighs,  and  rump 
of  ice  husband  being  artificial.  Tb is  figure  danced  about 
till  the  water  a! i  j  came  in.  and  put  an  cad  to  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  ■ 
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Two  days  afterwards  this  was  again  attempted,  when  the 
governor  had  unfortunately  invited  several  ladies,  whose 
fastidious  delicacy  affected  to  be  so  shocked  at  the  appa¬ 
rently  naked  dress  of  the  savages,  that  the  dance  was  not 
permitted  to  be  finished. 

They  were  next  amused  with  a  masque  of  a  hunting  party 
of  princes  and  princesses  ;  a  bear  and  stags  made  a  part  of 
this  dramatis  person®,  which  Ids  lordship  says  were  not 
badly  imitated.  The  rain  however  poured  down  in  torrents, 
and  drove  away  most  of  the  spectators.  Those  few  who 
staid,  were  again  introduced  to  the  double  figure,  but  they 
were  now  in  bed.  This  exhibition  his  lordship  says  was 
introduced  as  ludicrous,  but  by  no  means  as  indecent,. 

The  governor  gave  a  ball  to  the  Dutch  ladies,  but  they 
had  taken  such  prodigious  offence  at  a  character  given  of 
them  in  a  work  published  by  an  English  officer,  that  they 
would  not  visit  the  governor. 

His  lordship  observes,  that  every  observation  in  this  ob¬ 
noxious  publication  has  been  copied  from  admiral  Stavo- 
rinus’s  account  of  the  women  of  Batavia,  as.  nearly  verbatura 
as  the  change  of  place  would  admit ;  that  the  publication  of 
Stavorinus  has  great  merit;  and  several  officers  who  have 
visited  the  spice  islands,  assured  his  lordship  that  in  every 
thing  which  relates  to  them,  his  work  may  be  depended 
upon. 

The  dancing  room  was  a  large  colonade,  built  merely  of 
wood;  thatched,  with  the  sides  open,  and  the  roof  sup¬ 
ported  by  pillars,  covered  with  the  green  leaves  of  the  cocoa- 
nut  tree,  so  placed  one  above  the  other  as  completely  to 
cover  them. 

The  ceiling  was  covered  with  white  cloth,  under  which 
was  a  fret-work  of  moss  sustained  by  strings,  which  had  a 
neat,  beautiful  effect,  and  was  not  unaptly  termed  by  the 
natives  the  jeweller's  sorrow ,  from  the  impossibility  of  art, 
his  lordship  says,  to  imitate  so  delicate  a  texture. 

Although  lamps  were  suspended  the  whole  wray,  whilst 
others  were  placed  amongst  the  trees,  yet  his  lordship  says  it 
was  not  well  lighted. 

The  following  is  lord  Valentia’s  statement  of  the  political 
state  of  Ceylon,  than  which  nothing,  he  observes,  can  be 
more  singular.  The  native  prince  in  the  capital  of  Candy, 
the  centre  of  the  island,  has  been  cut  off  completely  from 
'all  connection  with  other  countries,  by  foreigners  who  have 
enclosed  him  in  a  ring  in  their  settlements,  which  occupy 
the  whole  of  the  sea-coast,  so  that  he  has  been  reduced  to 
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ssa  permission  to  bnsf  over  from  the  Malabar  coast  2  wife 
of  Lis  o-v  cast:  which  ue  is  boasd  to  do  by  the  i-a*>s  of  his 
KhsiuB.  The  Europeans,  00  the  other  hand,  confined  to  a 
fiarrvw  s’  p  have  bee  :  dem-d  access  into  the  interior,  aad 
any  other  commanicat »or  eea  these  settlements  on  the 

different  sides  of  the  bland,  than  That  which  is  a£xded  by 
tie  sea.  or  the  circutrous  track  re  utv!  the  share. 

Socb  a  mode  of  division,  his  lordship  observes,  most  ne¬ 
cessarily  occasion  perpetual  quarrels,  consequently  we  find 
th  at  the  P  triuguese.  an«d  ilteir  5 accessors,  the  Dutch.  were 
ensag  .  d  in  bloody  and  tfequ .  nt  t  v:L:es  with  the  natives, 
by  v,  h  -■  .  'hey  were  considered  as  osur;.ers. 

The  Ditch,  however,  at  length  -  -::eed  d  in  obtaining  a 
r_OEOp  :iv  o:  the  commerce  of  the  island  :  hot  in  I “65,  in  a 
Trar  with  the  king  of  Candy,  ’’  ey  were  compelled  by  a 
Treat v  10  scare  that  monarch  upon  bis  throce,  although 
red -need  to  a  state  of  vassalage. 

Previously  ’  .*  this  ’ermisatioa.  in  176S.  the  gi' veremeat  of 
Madras  It:  s  si  Mr.  Pybos  on  an  embassy  to  the  C  and  ten 
VI-  g.  e  p  -pose  ;  f  regotiatlnar  a  treaty  of  alliance ofieo- 
Cre  ar-i  drfe-ra :ve ;  bet  the  English  and  Ditch  being  then 
it  re::  re.  'he  or  y  r  •"-stilt,  his  lords  tip  says,  a  degree  of 
d  st'-h.t  to  he  Ltrclish  geverreaent.  rbr  raising  expectations 
-which  it  iu-i  no  means  of  ru.nllir-g. 

In  the  rear  17d2  -  British  farce  having  oi  tained  posses* 

.  of  the  te^n  and  b*rbo;r  i  nneornaie .-.  the  g  ven¬ 
der.:  of  Madras  deputed  Mr.  Hugh  on  a  second 

ptrSflgv  to  the  ot'SH  of  Candy:  tais  was  upon  the  whole 
favourable.  T.e  race  p- are  of  the  piece,  however,  by  the 
French,  rut  an  end  to  ell  tart  her  proceedings. 

Wbea  in  the  year  ITT:  the  English  bed  made  themselves 
renrers  of  the  wh-tde  sea  coast  of  Ceylon,  after  s-tveral  em¬ 
bassies  had  cassi-d  between  the  parties,  a  treaty  was  drawn 
uo  and  ii-zzti  bv  the  g  ever  ament  or  Madras,  but  which  the 
i.-w  of  Candy  had  rat  used  to  ratify.  la  1798.  upon  the 
_.a:iu  cf  the  Vine.  Prlame  lelawve.  the  ct.it:  adtgaar.  or 
prime  minister,  the  representative  of  one  of  the  noblest  Cin- 
’  --  -  iamdaes,  tad  placed  on  the  throne  a  sun  of  the  late 
Itr-i  hr  a  Cingalese  mother,  ait-d  sic. oe  the  king  cf  Candy 
ctn  only  raarrv  a  Maiabar.  has  own  cast,  consequently  a 
bastard. 

Tie  vooD2  man  had  therefore  no  legvl  right  to  the  crowj, 
&r.d  t  e  adiffaar  did  :  c*t  hesitate  to  avow,  t  .at  be  had  merely 
placed  Its  there  with  the  intention  of  deposing  him.  »d 
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restoring  the  Cingalese  line  whenever  he  found  it  con¬ 
venient. 

At  the  same  time  the  adigaar  was  invested  with  the  whole 
power  of  the  government,  being  moreover  dessave*  of  the 
provinces  of  Jatcnouven  and  Oodoono,  which  are  the  most 
populous  in  the  island,  and  which  with  three  others  have  the 
right  of  electing  the  king. 

Immediately  after  this  measure  took  place,  the  queen  and 
all  the  kindred  of  the  late  king  were  thrown  into  prison,  and 
the  second  adigaar,  who  would  not  concur  in  these  nefarious 
transactions,  was  beheaded. 

Mooto  Sawmy,  brother  to  the  queen,  with  others  of  the 
royal  race,  who  had  found  means  to  escape  from  confine¬ 
ment,  took  refuge  in  the  English  territory,  and  were  placed 
uuder  the  superintendance  of  the  British  government,  their 
persoiis  being  rendered  secure,  but  no  power  was  given  them 
to  disturb  the  Candian  government. 

Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  when  the  honourable  Frederick 
North  took  the  government  of  Ceylon  in  17f)8  ;  and  his  lord- 
ship  proves,  in  "detailing  the  negotiations,  that  instead  of 
taking  advantage  of  the  disorders  of  that  court  for  the 
aggrandisement  of  the  British  territory,  it  was  his  humane 
solicitude  for  preserving  the  life  of  the  king,  which  brought 
iipon  him  the  enmity  of  the  prime  minister,  and  was  the 
immediate  cause  of  the  war. 


After  some  conferences  between  the  adigaar,  the  maha 
moodeliar,  and  Mr.  North,  in  all  of  which  the  adigaar 
attempted  to  vilify  the  king,  and  expressed  his  wish  that 
the  English  would  take  possession  of  the  Candian  country 
and  place  him  (the  adigaar)  at  the  head  of  it,  the  adi-mar 
requested  Mr.  Boyd  might  be  sent  to  him.  b 

♦  This  conference  was  accordingly  held,  when  the  adigaar 
informed  Mr.  Boyd,  that  the  country  had  been  inhabited  by 
devils  until  the  time  of  Seradin,  who  expelled  them  •  that  i 
regular  succession  of  Cingalese  monarchs  followed  for  a -  os 
but  which  foralong  timehad  been  interrupted  by  kingsof  the 
Malabar  race,  who  had  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of 
Candy:  that  the  adigaar’s  brother,  who  was  adigaar  about 
nineteen  years  ago,  had  through  his  influence  placed  a  kino- 
of  that  race  upon  the  throne;  and  that  he  himself  about  two 
years  since,  in  the  midst  of  civil  discord,  had  elevated  the 
present  monarch,  although  he  had  no  legal  pretensions,  and 
r. as m  fact  illegitimate.  The  adigaar  then  observed,  that 
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ibe  English  had  considerable  possessions  in  Ceylon,  and 
might  if  they  chose,  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  Candian 
territory. 

Mr.  Bovd  then  repeated,  that  the  governor  would  willingly 
take  the  king  of  Candia  under  his  protection,  if  he  could 
be  induced  to  place  himself  and  his  country  under  it,  and 
v. ould  admit  an  English  garrison  into  his  capital;  but  he 
would  not  permit  a  single  soldier  to  enter  the  Candian  terri¬ 
tory,  or  give  the  adigaar  any  assistance  whatever,  unless  the 
sately  of  the  kmg’s  person  and  the  continuance  of  his  dignity, 
were  stipulated  as  preliminaries  to  any  agreement,  and  the 
tine’s  express  consent  w  ere  obtained  to  the  outline  of  any 
permanent  arrangement  for  the  future  connection  between 
the  two  governments. 

The  adigaar  objected,  that  such  an  arrangement  could  not 
well  take  place  under  the  reigning  king,  who  did  not  possess 
the  confidence  of  the  nation. 

To  this  Mr.  Boyd  urged  the  immutable  resolution  of  (he 
governor,  not  to  assist  in  any  undertaking'  which  had  in 
view  any  attack  upon  a  prince  who  was  not  an  aggressor, 
and  had  not  injured  the  British  nation. 

The  adigaar  then  said  the  king  of  Candy  was  not  a  friend 
to  the  English,  and  asked  w  hat  would  be  the  result,  in  case 
the  Cingalese  should  make  an  irruption  into  the  British  ter» 
ritories?  to  which  Mr.  Boyd  replied,  that  in  such  case,  the 
English  knew  how  to  defend  themselves. 

In  this  conference,  his  lordship  observes,  the  purpose  of 
the  adigaar  W2S  manifestly  to  feel  his  way,  by  throwing  out 
suppositions,  and  putting  questions  ;  the*  last  enquiry,  how- 
ever,  is  very  remarkable,  as  it  will  tend  to  explain  subse¬ 
quent  events. 

Here  several  interviews  took  place  between  the  adigaar, 
Mr.  North,  and  Mr.  Boyd,  at  one  of  which  the  adigaar 
boldly  avowed  Lis  purpose  of  usurping  the  throne;  and  Mr. 
North  said  lie  should  consider  him,  the  adigaar,  as  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  safety  of  the  king’s  person,  as  well  as  for  any  dis- 
turbances  that  might  take  place. 

At  length  a  treaty  was  agreed  upon  to  be  drawn  up  for  the 
king’s  signature  :  this  was  accordingly  drawn  up  ;  and,  with 
very  little  alteration,  approved  by  the  adigaar,  who,  at  a 
conference  on  the  5th  of  March,  refused,  nevertheless,  to 
sign  a  fair  copy  of  such  approved  treaty,  and  pressed  to 
know  the  consequences,  should  the  king  refuse  his  signature, 
although  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  king  would 
sign  any  treaty  that  he,  the  adigaar,  pleased. 
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In  March  1800,  general  Macdowal,  attended  only  with  a 
guard  of  sepoys  and  Malays,  proceeded,  as  had  been  pre¬ 
viously  arranged,  upon  an  embassy  to  Columbo.  The  adi- 
gaar  kept  his  promise  of  presenting  the  general  to  the  king  ; 
but  when  the  articles  of  the  treaty  came  to  be  discussed,  those 
proposed  by  the  ambassador  were  not  acceded  to  by  the  Can- 
dian  Court,  which  on  its  part  offered  others  so  very  inad¬ 
missible,  that  the  general  demanded  his  audience  of  leave. 

During  two  subsequent  years,  governor  North  made  va- 
.  rious  overtures  to  the  Candian  Court,  for  agreeing  upon 
terms  of  amity  and  alliance,  which  were  either  disdainfully 
rejected,  or  answered  by  counter  proposals  which  were  com¬ 
pletely  inadmissible. 

On  February  the  3d,  1802,  an  embassy  arrived  at  Colum¬ 
bo  from  the  king,  with  the  second  adigaar,  though  only  in 
his  quality  of  dessave  ;  making  the  usual  complaints  of  the 
king,  and  demanding  the  cession  of  three  small  islands, 
which  had  been  granted  by  the  Dutch  treaty,  with  the  right 
of  employing  ten  vessels  in  a  free  commerce.  This  being 
made  the  essential  preliminary  to  a  new  treaty,  the  discussion 
was  immediately  broken  off. 

The  first  adigaar  perceiving  all  his  machinations  ineffec¬ 
tual,  determined  upon  his  long  meditated  project  of  com¬ 
mencing  hostilities,  by  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  Can- 
,  dians.  Collections  of  armed  men  soon  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  upon  the  frontiers  of  the  British  territories  ;  and  in  the 
month  of  April  1802,  some  inhabitants  of  Putalom,  subjects 
of  Great  Britain,  being  in  the  Candian  country  upon  a 
trading  voyage,  were  forcibly  despoiled  of  a  quantity  of 
areka  or  betel-nut,  which  they  had  purchased  at  a  fair 
market. 

The  English  government  demanded  satisfaction  for  this 
outrage,  which,  upon  various  frivolous  pretences  was  denied, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  hostile  preparations  of  the  Candian 
court  became  daily  more  conspicuous. 

Such  circumstances  w<  re  deemed  sufficient  in  compelling 
the  Cingalese  to  yield  that  reparation  to  force,  which  they 
had  denied  to  justice ;  and  accordingly,  in  1803  two  divi¬ 
sions  of  the  British  army  marched  from  the  opposite  ports  of 
Columbo  and  Trincomalee,  under  general  Macdowal  and 
colonel  Barbut,  which  formed  a  junction  before  the  capital 
of  Candy.  The  king  and  the  chief  adigaar  ffed  with  pre¬ 
cipitation,  after  setting  fire  to  the  palace  and  the  temples, 
whilst  the  British  troops,  without  opposition,  possessed 
themselves  of  the  deserted  capital. 
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Every  attempt  of  general  Macdowal  to  see  the  king  was 
eluded,  who,  having  forfeited  all  claim  of  protection  from 
the  British  government,  they  placed  upon  the  throne  Mooto 
Sawmy,  brother  of  the  late  queen,  who,  as  has  been  before 
stated,  had  fled  for  protection  to  the  English  territory. 

It  has  since  appeared,  his  lordship  says,  that  this  prince 
was  by  no  means  a  proper  person  for  the  occasion,  having 
been  convicted  and  punished  by  the  late  king  for  fraud.  He 
remained  a  mere  shadow  of  authority  till  the  lamentable  mas¬ 
sacre  of  the  British  troops,  by  command  of  the  adigaar;  an 
event,  the  causes  and  circumstances  of  which,  his  lordship 
says,  are  still  enveloped  in  doubt  and  mystery.  That  major 
Davy  should  be  induced  to  capitulate  to  so  weak  a  foe  as  the 
king  of  Candy,  when  supplies  were  on  the  road  to  join  him  ; 
that  he  should  surrender  his  arms  contrary  to  the  terms  of  ca¬ 
pitulation,  still  more,  that  he  should  have  delivered  up 
Mooto  Sawmy  to  his  implacable  enemy,  who  immediately 
put  him  to  death,  has  impressed  an  indelible  stain  on  the 
British  character,  and  is,  his  lordship  says,  most  unac¬ 
countable.  We  have,  however,  now  purchased  experience; 
and  his  lordship  trusts  that  European  troops  will  never  again 
be  permanently  exposed  to  the  fatal  climate  of  the  interior  of 
Ceylon,  which  renders  all  superiority  of  valour  and  disci¬ 
pline  unavailable. 

This  disastrous  war  has,  however,  had  the  effect  of  break¬ 
ing  the  king’s  power  in  our  territory,  who  had  before  a  no¬ 
minal  undefined  authority  over  the  whole  island,  and  the 
Dutch  had  submitted  to  be  termed  his  door-keepers;  this 
gave  him  consequence  amongst  his  subjects,  and -two  rebel¬ 
lions  were  excited  by  his  influence ;  one  in  1798  by  the  late 
king,  and  another  in  1800  by  the  present.  At  this  time,  the 
king  has  not  only  lost  all  his  influence  over  our  districts, 
but  his  consequence  is  much  diminished  amongst  his  own 
subjects. 

These  and  other  considerations  lead  his  lordship  to  con¬ 
ceive,  that  our  possessions  in  Ceylon  may  yet  be  placed  upon 
a  more  secure  footing',  and  that  we  might  even  obtain  a  per¬ 
manent  superiority.  His  lordship  thinks  that  the  whole 
island  might  be  subjected  in  a  single  campaign  ;  that  the 
well  disciplined  sepoys  of  the  Company  should  be  employed 
on  the  service  ;  and  a  few  well  chosen  fortified  posts  would 
secure  the  conquest. 

The  seat  of  government  should,  his  lordship  thinks,  be 
transferred  to  Columbo.  The  natives  might  be  gratified  by 
being  governed  by  one  of  their  ancient  lines  of  princes,  who 
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might  keep  his  court  undet  the  superintendance  of  the  Bri¬ 
tish  government.  Such  a  change,  his  lordship  says,  would 
be  really  beneficial  to  the  Cingalese,  by  putting  an  end  to 
civil  contests  and  competitions  for  the  throne,  and  intro¬ 
ducing  the  blessings  of  civilized  government ;  not  to  add  the 
advantages  arising  from  communications  across  the  island, 
between  ports  and  settlements  on  the  opposite  sides,  and  an 
improvement  in  the  healthiness  of  the  country,  by  clearing 
the  forests  and  jungles. 

Upon  the  question,  whether  Ceylon  ought  to  be  an  inde¬ 
pendent  government  ?  Lord  Valentia  says,  if  the  whole  of 
India  were  to  be  new  modelled,  he  should  say  not ;  but  after 
what  has  passed  already,  nobody  can  wish  to  see  the  Com* 
pany’s  servants  again  introduced  ;  but  were  the  crown  to  as¬ 
sume  India,  he  thinks  it  more  than  probable  a  seat  of  go¬ 
vernment  would  be  in  Ceylon.  Its  central  situation,  its  har¬ 
bours,  its  produce,  and  the  treasures  which  his  lordship  sus¬ 
pects  are  hid  in  the  bowels  of  its  lofty  mountains,  would 
render  Ceylon  one  of  our  most  valuable  possessions. 

Should  this  be  the  case,  lord  Valentia  gives  his  reasons  for 
removing  the  seat  of  government  to  Point  de  Galle  ;  and  ob¬ 
serves,  that  the  three  great  points,  Columbo, Galle,  and  Trinco- 
malee,  should  be  fortified,  so  as  to  resist  any  sudden  attack. 
Jaffnapatam  is  of  great  importance,  but  nearer  th6  continent 
is  less  liable  to  be  attacked,  and  in  such  case,  relief  may  be 
more  easily  obtained. 

The  Cingalese  are  divided  into  many  casts,  and  subdivi¬ 
sions  of  casts  :  the  first  of  these  is  that  of  the  vellalas,  or  cul¬ 
tivators  of  the  land  ;  from  the  two  superior  classes  of  which 
are  chosen,  the  moodeliars  and  principal  officers  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  from  the  inferior,  ihe  lower  officers,  and  lascaryns,  or 
militia  men. 

The  cast  of  fishermen  is  numerous  and  powerful ;  but  this 
occupation  is  also  carried  on  by  the  Mahomedans.  The 
other  casts  are  distinguished  by  their  several  trades,  which 
they  follow  exclusively  ;  thus,  the  barbers  only  shave,  and 
the  washermen  only  wash  clothes.  Upon  a  late  quarrel  be¬ 
tween  these  two  casts,  the  washermen  remained. unshaven, 
and  the  barbers  in  their  foul  clothes,  till  Mr.  North  made  a 
peace  between  them. 

The  chalias,  or  cinnamon-peelers,  are  a  very  turbulent 
cast ;  these  are  not  originally  from  this  island,  but  from 
their  importance,  obtained  great  privileges  from  the  Dutch  ; 
instead  of  these  Mr.  North  gave  them  additional  pay ;  their 
lands  were  free  from  taxes,  and  their  causes  were  decided  by 
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thetr  own  chief,  who  was  called  Captain  Cinnamon.  This 
title  was  afterwards  taken  by  Mr.  North,  who  also  is  ex 
officio  head  of  the  vellalas,  as  the  chief  secretary  is  of  the 
fishermen  ;  the  other  casts  have  all  native  heads. 

The  higher  casts,  continues  his  lordship,  are  extremely 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  severely  punish  those  who 
usurp  them  ;  thus  a  man  who  ventured  to  have  his  house  co¬ 
vered  with  tiles,  not  being  entitled,  had  the  house  pulled 
clown  to  the  ground  ;  and  a  poor  tailor,  whose  love  of  finery 
led  him  to  be  married  in  a  scarlet  jacket,  was  nearly  killed' 
at  the  church  door. 

This  privilege  of  casts  extends  to  the  dress  of  the  females, 
many  of  w  hom  are  prohibited  from  covering  their  breasts,  or 
wearing  a  petticoat  below  their  knees.  Vanity  is  here  the 
predominant  passion,  consequently  perpetual  disputes  arisg 
from  their  attempting  to  dress  above  their  condition. 

The  Malabars,  who  inhabit  the  northern  parts  of  our  set¬ 
tlement,  are  also  divided  into  casts,  but  not  similar  to  the 
Cingalese.  Besides  these,  who  are  chiefly  Cluistians  in 
name,  there  are  two  numerous  casts  of  Mahomedans  :  first, 
the  Lebbies,  or  .African  merchants.  These  are  active  and 
industrious.  Mr.  North  himself  is  their  judge,  having  dis¬ 
placed  a  mufti  from  lhaf  office,  who,  like  his  brethren,  took 
bribes.  Secondly,  the  Malays,  who  may  be  subdivided  into 
princes,  soldiers,  and  robbers;  although  the  latter  appella¬ 
tion,  his  lordship  says,  may,  with  propriety,  be  extended 
to  all  of  them.  Of  the  princes,  some  are  deposed  sovereigns 
of  Java,  or  the  adjacent  islands,  or  the  peninsula  of  Malac¬ 
ca,  whom  the  jealousy  of  the  Dutch  had  banished  hither,  till 
it.  might  be  deemed  expedient  to  reinstate  them,  and  send 
hither  their  successors.  Here  are  also  the  wives  and  children 
of  such  as  have  died  during  their  banishment. 

The  soldiers  are  in  British  pay,  and  (he  Malays  are  excel¬ 
lent  in  that  capacity  ;  they  form  a  counterpoise  to  the  natives, 
with  whom  they  are  in  no  degree  connected,  and  at  the  same 
time  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  excite  alarm.  During 
the  Candian  war  their  conduct  was  highly  to  their  credit. 

The  Cingalese  are  a  finer  race  of  men  than  the  Bengalese, 
and  more  elegant  than  the  Rohillas  or  Rajahpouts;  these 
have  good  calves  to  their  legs,  as  they  never  sit  in  a  crouch¬ 
ing  posture.  The  lower  orders  have  their  bodies  naked  to 
the  hips;  a  large  cloth  folded  round  them,  reaches  below 
the  knees,  usually  of  a  handsome  pattern,  or  white  with  a 
border ;  a  similar  piece  is  occasionally  thrown  over  theshoul- 
<den$ ;  a  handkerchief  covers  the  head. 
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The  females  cover  the  loins  like  the  men  :  those  casts  to 
whom  it  is  permitted,  wear  a  white  chemise  that  closes  be¬ 
fore,  and  extends  to  the  hips  ;  others  draw  a  piece  of  doth 
tight  just  above  the  breasts,  which  they  suffer  to  hang  down  ; 
their  skin  is  nearly  black ;  and  their  hair,  of  which  they 
are  very  proud,  is  long,  black,  and  by  no  means  coarse. 

The  vices  of  the  Cingalese,  his  lordship  says,  appear  to 
be  the  creation  of  their  late  masters  the  Dutch,  under  whom 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  be  poor  and  idle,  or  to  work  for 
nothing.  It  is  not,  his  lordship  says,  surprising  that  they 
should  prefer  the  former  :  now,  however,  that  their  property 
is  secured  to  them,  they  are  becoming  more  industrious. 
Concubinage  with  a  white  is  looked  upon  as  no  disgrace  in 
a  native  female  ;  she  is  respected  for  the  property  she  brings, 
and  goes  by  his  name  amongst  her  own  people;  she  walks 
before  her  father  or  mother  to  church,  and  if  a  catholic, 
easily  obtains  absolution  from  a  half-cast  Portuguese  priest, 
who,  his  lordship  says,  knows  nothing  of  the  religion  beyond 
its  ceremonies. 

Loose  manners  are  thus  rendered  prevalent  through  the 
influence  of  the  Europeans. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  island  having  long  been  under 
the  controul  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  Dutch,  many  of  the 
inhabitants,  externally  at  least,  have  conformed  to  the  reli¬ 
gion  of  their  masters. 

The  Portuguese,  with  the  zeal  (intolerant,  his  lordship 
calls  if)  of  the  catholics,  destroyed  the  temples  of  Boodh 
throughout  their  dominions,  and -substituting  a  mode  of  wor¬ 
ship,  which,  from  its  splendour  and  parade,  is  well  calcu¬ 
lated  to  captivate  the  imagination,  made  proselytes  of  a  ‘-Teat 
proportion  of  the  people.  The  Dutch,  however,  proceeded 
upon  the  business  with  more  deliberation,  aiid'held  out  as  a 
bait,  the  profession  of  the  protestant  faith  as  a  qualification 
for  all  public  offices.  They  also  established  schools  through¬ 
out  the  country,  in  which  the  youth  were  educated  in  Chris¬ 
tian  principles. 

Their  clergy,  his  lordship  says,  although  only  ten  in  num¬ 
ber,  nevertheless,  were  active,  and  these  were  assisted  in 
their  labours  by  the  missionaries  from  Tranquebar.  Thus 
Christianity  spread  widely,  especially  among  the  vellalas  or 
noble  class,  and  the  protestant  natives  have  been  estimated 
at  upwards  of  24,000  men.  The  catholics  are  supposed  to 
be  still  more  numerous.  Many  of  these,  however,  our  au¬ 
thor  says,  are  only  Christians  nominally,  who  still  retain  a 
great  reverence  for  paganism,  and  the  doctrines  of  Boodh  ; 
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and  when  removed  from  the  inspection  of  government,  they 
consult  the  priests  with  confidence,  both  as  conjurors  and 
physicians. 

Upon  the  schools  established  by  the  Dutch,  his  lordship 
makes  the  following  observation  : — During  their  possession 
of  this  settlement,  these  schools  Were  blended  with  the  esta¬ 
blishment,  and  became  numerous  and  flourishing.  Upon  the 
conquest  of  Ceylon  by  the  English,  these  schools  were  suffer¬ 
ed  to  fall  into  decay.  Mr.  North  re-established  them,  and  at 
the  same  time  abolished  a  tax  upon  native  marriages,  which 
had  been  supposed  to  promote  concubinage.  This  gentleman 
raised  the  number  of  parochial  schools  to  170,  exclusive  of 
an  academy  at  Columbo.  The  schoolmasters  were  bound  to 
act  also  as  notaries,  so  that  the  whole  expence  of  this  esta¬ 
blishment,  amounting  to  4600/.  was  not  to  be  set  down  to 
the  account  of  education  alone,  but,  even  if  it  had,  for  the 
benefits  derived,  by  improving  the  morals  of  the  rising  gene¬ 
ration,  enlightening  them  in  the  true  religion,  and  attaching 
them  to  the  British  government,  would  have  been  cheaply 
purchased  by  such  an  expenditure.  Calculations  at  home, 
his  lordship  says,  were,  however,  very  different.  Mr.  North 
received  orders  to  limit  the  expenditure  for  schools  to  1500/. 
per  annum,  from  whence  those  in  the  country  districts  were 
necessarily  given  up.  This  economy,  however,  has  not  an¬ 
swered  the  intended  purpose,  as  persons  with  salaries  must 
be  appointed  for  registering  the  estates,  who  might  have 
served  as  schoolmasters. 

It  is  surprising,  his  lordship  observes,  that  whilst  the 
pious  zeal  of  some  persons  should  have  induced  them  to  send 
missionaries  for  the  conversion  of  the  Hindoos,  where  nothing 
but  mischief  was  likely  to  follow,  they  should  entirely  have 
overlooked  Ceylon,  where  their  exertions  might  have  been 
successful.  Mr.  North  found,  in  a  tour  round  the  coast, 
that  paganism  was  in  many  parts  regaining  its  lost  ground, 
through  the  absence  of  clergymen  ;  the  number  established 
by  the  Dutch,  ought,  his  lordship  thinks,  to  be  augmented, 
as  the  reduction  of  the  clergy  has  also  been  attended  with 
another  evil,  that  of  concubinage  among  the  protestants.  In 
many  instances  no  clergyman  is  to  be  found  within  an  hun¬ 
dred  miles,  and  the  poor  people  are  unable  to  proceed  so  far 
to  get  married.  In  another  instance,  however,  his  lordship 
says,  the  British  have  very  properly  deviated  from  the  Dutch, 
by  abolishing  the  law  by  them  established*,  in  not  permitting 
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them  to  have  a  separate  burying  ground,  and  compelling 
them  to  pay  exorbitant  fees  for  permitting  them  to  be  buried 
with  (lie  protestants.  The  tax  on  their  marriages  also 
amounted  to  a  prohibition.  This  order  of  people  have  there¬ 
fore  been  considerable  gainers  by  our  conquest. 

The  administration  of  justice  also  under  the  Dutch,  his 
lordship  says,  was  equally  ignorant  and  corrupt :  their  courts 
were  composed  of  men  without  knowledge,  without  educa¬ 
tion,  without  character,  and  without  controul.  The  prac¬ 
tice  was  even  worse  than  the  theory.  His  lordship  mentions 
one  instance  of  the  carelessness  of  the  Dutch  criminal  juris¬ 
prudence,  where  a  person  condemned  to  the  works  for  a  very 
slight  o hence  for  one  year,  was,  by  mistake  of  the  clerk,  who 
was  dead,  changed  to  ten. 

The  Dutch  records,  his  lordship  observes,  produce  no  in¬ 
formation  that  cun  be  relied  upon.  They  have  affected  ig¬ 
norance,  and  falsified  the  accounts  to  cover  their  peculations, 
and  deceive  their  masters  at  home.  They  confounded  free 
with  domestic  slaves,  whereas  the  very  nature  of  the  services 
they  were  bound  to  perform  clearly  distinguished  them  ;  by 
the  capitulation  the  slaves  were  left  to  their  own  masters; 
but  Mr.  North  liberated  many  who  were  wrongfully  enslaved, 
and  none  can  now  be  exported  or  imported.  A  half-cast,  by 
a  black  slave,  is  free  ;  but  actions  lie  for  loss  of  the  woman’s 
service,  several  of  which  have  been  actually  brought. 

The  Dutch  also,  with  a  view  to  prevent  emigration,  in 
case  of  death  would  not  suffer  the  partition  of  estates.  Mr. 
North,  however,  conceiving  that  giving  a  man  a  clear  and 
undisputed  title  to  his  estate  was  the  best  mode  of  attaching 
him  to  his  country,  not  only  permitted  the  division,  but  ap¬ 
pointed  officers  in  each  district  for  the  registry  of  lands. 

The  Dutch  also  discouraged  agriculture,  thereby  depopu- 
lating  their  territories^  and  distressing  the  natives  5  their  sole 
object  being  cinnamon,  and  wishing  to  keep  the  island  in 
entire  dependence.  Mr.  North,  on  the  contrary,  made  grants 
of  lands  to  any  applicant,  on  condition  that,  after  five" years 
occupancy,  he  should  pay  to  the  government  one-tenth  of 
the  produce  of  dry  grain,  on  high  ground,  and  one-fourth 
on  that  which  was  low  ;  by  diminishing  also  the  number  of 
lascaryns,  he  obliged  many  to  become  cultivators  for  a  sub¬ 
sistence. 

The  pensions  also  whicfy  had  been  granted  by  the  Dutch 
to  the  landroosts,  or  persons  who  held  high  offices  under  the 
Dutch,  were  in  the  sweeping  system  of  economy  suspended. 
Afterwards,  however,  in  the  same  degree,  but  in  an  ungra- 
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cious  manner,  this  was  susperseded,  by  enabling  the  governor 
to  grant  pensions  in  his  majesty’s  name;  without  these  they 
must  have  absolutely  perished  for  want  of  food.  Their  sense 
of  change,  now  induces  many  of  them  to  drink  to  excess,  so 
that  they  will  soon  be  extinct.  Some  of  these,  his  lordship 
observes,  were  deeply  implicated  in  the  rebellion  which  suc¬ 
ceeded  the  massacre. 

With  respect  to  the  great  staple  article  of  the  island,  his 
lordship  says,  he  has  little  more  to  add  than  what  has  been 
observed  by  other  writers.  The  Dutch  had  several  islands 
for  its  culture,  of  which  that  at  Mabrandahn  near  Columbo 
is  fifteen  miles  in  circumference,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
ditch:  withx  this  the  Dutch  had  permitted  a  considerable 
portion  of  private  property  to  be  mingled. 

Mr.  North  has  however  formed  other  gardens  near  Ne- 
gumbo,  which  will  in  time  produce  the  whole  investment, 
when  the  garden  near  Columbo  may  be  appropriated  to  the 
culture  of  dry  grain,  as  well  as  such  other  land  as  can  be  li¬ 
berated,  an  object  very  desirable,  the  annual  importation  of 
rice  alone  for  the  consumption  of  the  island  being  estimated 
at  50,0C0  bags.  Opening  the  garden  at  Mabrandahn  would, 
his  lordship  says,  be  a  great  relief  in  this  respect,  but  still 
greater  benefit  would  be  derived  from  the  success  of  a  plan 
of  Mr.  North’s  to  drain  the  Moobah  Rajah  Yille  salt-marsh, 
between  Columbo  and  Negumbo,  and  to  keep  out  the  salt 
water.  Were  this  executed,  a  large  tract  of  ten  miles  in 
length,  and  two  in  breadth,  would  become  good  rice  ground, 
and  would  probably  yield  sufficient  for  the  consumption  of 
Columbo. 

His  lordship  here  observes,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
the  thinnest  cinnamon  to  be  the  best ;  that  from  plants  which 
•’•row  luxuriantly  in  a  favourable  soil,  with  sufficient  venti¬ 
lation,  is  extremely  thick,  solid,  and  smooth,  and  its  aro¬ 
matic  quality  is  much  superior  to  that  which  is  thinner. 

His  Lordship  here  observes,  that  it  is  manifestly  a  matter 
of  great  importance  to  clear  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
island.  Bat  this  should  be  done  with  caution.  The  hills 
ought  not  to  be  left  bare,  lest  scarcity  should  ensue  from  want 
of  rain.  The  valleys,  and  more  especially  the  banks  of  the 
river,  should  be  freed  from  the  close  brushwood.  It  is  under 
the  branches  of  these  shrubs,  says  his  lordship,  which  again 
throw  out  roots  in  every  cl i recti orrj  that  the  fatal  jungle  fever 
is  generated.  The  confined  exhalation  from  the  black  vege¬ 
table  mud,  loaded  with  putrid  effluvia  of  every  description, 
completely  impervious  to  the  air,  must  acquire  an  highly 
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deleterious  quality,  affecting  both  the  air  and  the  water. 
The  banks  of  the  rivers  were  no  sooner  cleared  in  the  isle  of 
France,  his  lordship  observes,  than  the  rivers  became  whole¬ 
some.  I  he  cocoa-nut,  which,  when  close  planted  appears 
to  prevent  the  growth  of  underwood,  might  be  employed  to 
effect  this  purpose  on  thebanksof  rivers, and  tall  trees  would 
preserve  the  ground  crops  trom  the  sun  and  wind  without 
stopping  the  circulation  of  the  air.  Fire  cannot  be  employed 
to  destroy  the  cover  in  Ceylon,  the  trees  being  never  suffici¬ 
ently  dry. 

His  lordship  pays  very  high  compliments  to  the  merit  of 
Mr.  North’s  administration,  whose  mild  and  conciliatory 
policy,  he  says,  was  essentially  beneficial  in  reconciling  the 
minds  of  the  natives  to  the  British  government  (to  use  his 
lordship’s  own  words),  after  the  monstrous  conduct  of  those 
who  governed  the  island  when  it  was  under  the  controul  of 
the  presidency  of  Madras. 

The  civil  servants,  his  lordship  says,  who  came  down  to 
this  land  of  promise,  were  attended  by  a  swarm  of  native  de¬ 
bashes,  who  claiming  the  rank  and  titles  ofaumils,  seemed 
to  consider  the  land  as  given  up  to  them  to  be  devoured.  It 
is  hardly  credible,  says  his  lordship,  to  what  a  length  they 
carried  their  extortions.  The  Dutch  law  was  abrogated,  and 
the  Madras  system  introduced,  which  was  more  violent  in 
its  operation,  more  repugnant  to  the  feelings  of  the  Cinga¬ 
lese,  more  destructive  of  their  usages,  and  more  subversive 
of  their  property.  One  of  these  aumils,  upon  receiving  the 
visits  of  the  natives  upon  a  station,  presented  to  each  a  nut¬ 
meg,  and  on  their  departure  sent  to  demand  a  sum  of  money 
from  each,  proportioned  to  his  situation  ;  at  Baticaloe  some 
ot  them  imprisoned  the  vidaam,  or  native  head  man,  for 
three  years,  because  he  would  not  pay  them  the  sum  de¬ 
manded.  The  sole  object  was  to  accumulate  money.  Woods 
were  impoverished,  by  cutting  down  all  the  beautiful  species 
ot  timber,  and  a  general  and  most  oppressive  tax  was  laid 
upon  cocoa-trees.  At  length,  says  his  lordship,  even  the 
patient  Cingalese  could  bear  no  more,  and  the  whole  country 
burst  forth  into  rebellion.  One  aumil  paid  for  his  crimes 
with  his  life,  and  so  conscious  was  the  government  of  his 
misdeeds,  that  no  enquiry  was  ever  instituted.  Mr.  An¬ 
drews,  who  held  the  supreme  civil  authority  of  commercial 
resident,  and  receiver  general,  cannot  be  acquitted,  his  lord- 
ship  observes,  of  at  least  conniving  at  these  enormities  ;  and 
tne  affair  of  the  pearl  fishery  during  bis  government,  in  which 
double  the  boats  were  employed  that  the  Company  received 
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payment  for,  might  authorize  a  still  more  unfavourable  con¬ 
struction  of  his  conduct. 

Under  the  new  and  beneficent  administration,  however,  of 
Mr.  North,  his  lordship  says,  Ceylon  soon  wore  a  very  dif¬ 
ferent  aspect ;  he  drove  at  once  from  the  coast  the  tribe  of 
aumils  and  debashes,  he  restored  the  Dutch  laws  and  regu¬ 
lations,  modified  by  gradual  improvements  ;  and  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  East  India  Company,  his  lordship  observes, 
they  supported  Mr.  North  in  his  measures,  and  confirmed 
all  his  acts.  Instead  of  an  exhausted  treasury,  the  revenue 
rose  nearly  to  the  civil  expenditure ;  the  tanks,  the  neglect 
of  which  had  caused  a  dreadful  murrain  among  the  cattle, 
were  repaired,  and  the  company  of  tank-builders  acknow¬ 
ledged,  as  under  the  Dutch.  The  dykes,  wharfs,  ware¬ 
houses,  and  canals,  which  had  been  nearly  ruined  by  the 
neglect  of  the  Company’s  officers,  were  put  in  repair.  The 
system  of  paying  the  moodeliars  and  others  by  accommodes- 
sars  or  grants  of  free  land,  was  abolished,  and  regular  pay 
substituted,  a  measure  which,  whilst  it  caused  an  apparent 
increase  of  expenditure,  has  in  reality  been  a  saving  by  a 
more  than  proportionate  increase  in  the  value  of  land.  It 
has  gratified  also  the  low'er  orders  of  people  who  held  land 
by  the  tenure  of  service,  by  liberating  them  from  the  con- 
troul  of  the  moodeliars ;  the  latter  were  also  conciliated,  by 
obliging  the  European  officers  to  treat  them  with  respect  in 
their  several  districts,  and  by  an  uniform  attention  to  their 
prejudices  and  vanity. 

The  society  of  Columbo,  his  lordship  observes,  is  suffici¬ 
ently  extensive  for  every  purpose  of  comfort  and  amusement. 
The  judges  are  paid  higher  than  is  even  necessary,  and  the 
other  efficient  departments  are  filled  by  gentlemen,  whose 
allowances  are  sufficient  for  every  purpose  of  comfort. 

At  the  head  of  the  judicial  department  is  sir  Edmund  Car¬ 
rington,  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  late  sir  William  Jones,  in 
Asiatic  Researches. 

To  Mr.  Jonville,  a  Frenchman  of  very  extensive  inform¬ 
ation  in  botany,  who  is  superintendant  of  the  cinnamon 
garden,  may  be  attributed  the  flourishing  state  of  that  article. 
He  has  also  collected  the  most  important  information  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  pearl  fishery.  Mr.  Tolfrey,  who  occupies  several 
posts,  is  a  master  of  the  Cingalese  language,  of  which  he  is 
at  present  preparing  a  grammar. 

If  to  these  gentlemen  be  added  the  military,  with  their 
amiable  and  respectable  commander,  general  Macdowal, 
the  society  of  Ceylon,  his  lordship  observes,  must  be  con- 
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sidered  as  equal  in  respectability  to  that  of  any  of  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  presidencies. 

The  difficulty  of  procuring  European  articles  for  the  table, 
is,  his  lordship  says,  very  great  in  Ceylon  ;  the  only  luxury 
is  fish,  which  is  fine  and  abundant,  but  dear;  no  splendour 
is  attempted,  but  every  thing  is  neat,  and  the  reception  is 
most  hospitable.  The  hours  are  early  ;  his  lordship  was 
generally  in  bed  by  nine  o’clock,  and  the  refreshing  sea 
breeze,  says  his  lordship,  procured  a  repose  which  is  un¬ 
known  in  the  sultry  plains  of  Bengal. 

General  Macdowal  has  attempted  to  cultivate  European 
vegetables,  but  without  much  success.  He  has  procured  many 
fruit  trees  from  Bengal,  which  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition ; 
amongst  these,  are  the  loquot  and  lichi.  With  care  and  ex¬ 
ertion,  his  lordship  is  of  opinion  that  this  island  would  pro¬ 
duce  every  thing  that  could  be  wished  :  at  present  it  pro¬ 
duces  nothing  but  what  is  indigenous. 

The  houses  are  in  general  large  and  cool,  with  verandahs 
the  whole  length  of  the  front  ;  these  are  but  one  story  high, 
and  have  no  pretensions  to  elegance.  All  the  houses  in  Co¬ 
lombo  are  built  with  their  backs  to  the  sea,  and  the  Dutch 
kept  off  the  sea  air,  which  they  ignorantly  conceived  «»- 
wholesome,  as  much  as  possible  by  walls. 

The  sea  coasts  of  the  southern  part  of  the  island  are  ex¬ 
tremely  healthy,  the  jungle  fever  having  always  been  caught 
in  the  interior  ;  an  exposure  to  the  night  dews  is  peculiarly 
deleterious  :  the  summer  is  most  unhealthy. 

The  principal  medicine  used  is  calomel,  which  conquers 
indeed  the  fever,  but  leaves  the  patient  without  sufficient 
strength  to  recover  ;  the  stomach  they  say  will  not  bear 
bark,  but  some  have  administered  it  successfully,  with  the 
addition  of  large  doses  of  laudanum. 

The  leprosy  is  here  by  no  means  unfrequent.  An  hospital 
has  been  established  for  it,  where  the  receipt  given  in  the 
Asiatic  Researches,  has,  says  his  lordship,  been  fairly  tried, 
but  without  effect ;  though  the  quantity  of  arsenic  he  believes 
has  sometimes  proved  fatal :  it  was  tried  in  every  manner, 
and  with  every  medicine  which  might  be  supposed  to  aid  its 
operations. 

The  berri-berri,  a  species  of  dropsy  that  frequently  destroys 
in  a  few  days,  is  a  disease,  as  far  as  his  lordship  could  learn, 
peculiar  to  this  island.  At  Galle  and  Columbo  his  lordship 
observed  the  elephantiasis.  Mr.  Christie  is  at  the  head  of 
the  medical  staff;  the  number  of  surgeons  on  the  staff,  his 
lordship  thinks  by  no  means  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  island, 
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even  were  it  more  healthy.  The  garrisons  are  so  small,  and 
at  such  a  distance,  that  a  regiment  requires  at  least  four  or 
five  surgeons  instead  of  two  ;  many  garrisons  are  at  thirty  or 
forty  miles  distance  from  any  medical  aid  ;  there  has  been 
also  great  neglect  at  home,  in  sending  out  medical  stores. 

His  lordship  expresses  his  astonishment  at  the  scantiness 
of  the  intelligence  of  Thun  berg  with  respect  to  Ceylon,  and 
censures  him  with  having  made  several  errors,  particu¬ 
larly  with  respect  to  the  bread-fruit  tree,  of  which  he  enume¬ 
rates  a  long  list  of  dishes,  when  in  fact,  says  his  lordship,  all 
these  refer  to  the  jack,  a  very  different  fruit,  and  upon  w  hich 
the  natives  generally  subsist ;  these  are  far  superior  to  any 
bis  lordship  tasted  if!  India,  and  less  disgusting  to  the  smell. 
The  bread-fruit  tree  is  very  little  used  by  the  natives,  who 
have  an  opinion  that  if  produces  the  leprosy. 

The  whole  natural  history  of  Ceylon,  his  lordship  says, 
is  very  little  known,  yet  to  the  botanist,  or  collector  of  natu¬ 
ral  history,  no  finer  field  is  open.  II  is  lordship  concludes  his 
observations  upon  this  island  with  observing,  that  “  if  the 
present  unfortunate  war  should  terminate  in  establishing  the 
jJrifish  empire  over  the  whole  island,  travelling  will  become 
safe  to  places  to  which  no  European  has  been  hitherto  per¬ 
mitted  to  approach.”  The  national  liberality  will,  his  lord- 
ship  hopes,  in  such  case  open  the  door  to  every  scientific 
traveller,  and  even  induce  the  government  to  appoint  some 
able  man  to  investigate  the  whole  island. 

Lord  Valent ia’s  indisposition  being  considerably  removed 
by  the  » Oth  of  January,  and  arrangements  having  been  made 
for  his  departure,  his  lordship  and  Mr.  Salt,  attended  by  his 
servant  in  a  doolie,  quitted  Saint  Sebastian’s,  guarded  by  the 
governor’s  lascaryns.  The  weather  was  pleasant  and  cool ; 
the  road,  which  was  tolerably  wide,  was  completely  shaded 
by. cocoa-nuts,  with  frequent  cottages,  forming  an  entire  vil¬ 
lage  to  the  Betel-river,  which  i.s  here  of  a  considerable  size. 

Our  travellers  crossed  the  river  in  the  usual  mode.  As  they 
approached  Giaile  the  country  became  more  open.  Several 
cinnamon  gardens  were  formerly  planted  here,  which  were 
abandoned,  and  ordered  to  be  sold  in  1802.  Our  travellers 
passed  Giaile,  and  reached  IS  eg  umbo  at  four  o’clock,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  only  ten  miles,  and  they  commenced  their  journey 
at  seven. 

At  Negmmbo  his  lordship,  with  his  excellency  the  go¬ 
vernor,  who  had  accompanied  him,  took  up  their  abode  at 
eaptain  Black  wall’s,  an*old  fashioned  large  Dutch  house, 
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like  the  rest  bis  lordship  had  met  with,  situated  close  to  a 
beautiful  lake. 

Facing  this  is  the  fort,  which  is  merely  a  .protection  against 
the  Cingalese,  it  having  no  defence  but  a  mound  of "earth 
sloping  equally  on  each  side,  on  the  top  of  which  are  some 
old  cannon.  This  has  every  appearance,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
serves,  of  having  been  formerly  close  to  the  sea,  from  which  it 
is  at  present  some  hundred  yards  distant.  It  is  an  universal 
opinion  upon  the  island,  which  this  circumstance  seems  v/ery 
strongly  to  confirm,  that  the  sea  is  rapidly  losing  ground  on 
the  western,  and  gaining  on  the  eastern  shore. 

After  dinner  his  lordship,  upon  preparing  to  enter  his 
palanquin,  found  that  his  bearers  and  the  head  coo  ley  had 
all  run  away,  the  former  having  been  cheated  by  the  latter; 
the  next  morning,  however,  several  of  them  returned,  and 
others  were  hired,  and  after  dinner  his  lordship  departed 
with  a  guard  of  sepoys,  four  lascaryns,  and  his  Cingalese 
servant.  The  sand  was  extremely  heavy,  and  our  travellers 
of  course  proceeded  but  slowly.  As  soon  as  it  was  dark  they 
found  the  road  illuminated  by  fires  of  cocoa-nut  trees  on 
each  side,  with  torches  of  the  same  stuck  in  the  sand,  and 
others  carried  by  women  and  children,  who  run  from  village 
to  village  opposite  to  the  palanquins.  The  beauty  of  the 
scene  was  occasionally  heightened,  his  lordship  observes,  by 
the  dry  grass  catching  fire  from  the  torches,  and  the  flame 
running  along  the  ground.  This  road  extended  four  miles 
to  the  Kaymale  river,  on  the  other  side  of  which  they  were 
landed  on  a  barren  spit  of  sand,  between  the  river  and  the 
sea,  which,  with  the  darkness,  formed  a  more  unpleasant 
contrast  to  the  gay  scenes  they  had  left  behind.  After  rest¬ 
ing  at  Maville,  they  arrived  at  Chilow. 

The  fort  here  is  the  most  trifling  thing  under  th at  name 
his  lordship  ever  beheld  ;  it  consists  of  a  ditch  in  some  parrs 
three  feet  deep,  with  a  rampart  of  earth  sloping  equally  both 
ways  and  about  ten  feet  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is  a  row 
ot  hedge-stakes  driven  in  close  to  each  other,  and  in  the 
front  of  tins  is  a  row  of  trees  with  their  branches  projecting- 
outwards  ;  without  this  latter  addition,  however,  it  stood  a 
siege  against  3000  Cingalese,  commanded  by  the  second 
adigaar,  whilst  Mr.  Campbell,  who  then  commanded, 
though  a  civil  servant,  had  with  him  only  sixty  sepoys  and 
Malays.  1  J 

With  this  small  force  the  Cingalese,  who  had  carried 
their  approaches  very  regularly,  and  at  length  brought  their 
batteries  so  close  that  they  conversed  with  the  garrison,  and, 
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could  see  every  thing  within,  yet  never  attempted  to  storni 
the  place,  Mr.  Campbell  having  no  shot,  was  obliged  to 
use  pice*,  of  which  he  had  6000  rix  dollars  in  the  place* 
and  to  manage  his  tire  sparingly,  as  he  wras  uncertain  when 
he  might  be  relieved  ;  not  a  man,  however,  on  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell’s  side  was  killed.  His  havildar  told  him  there  was  no 
use  in  loading  with  ball,  “  put  in  powder  enough  (said  he) 
and  the  noise  will  be  sufficient  to  keep  them  off.”  Repeated, 
but  effectual  offers  of  reward  were  made  for  delivering  up 
the  garrison.  At  length  captain  Blackwall  with  40  men 
came  to  his  assistance  by  water  from  Negumbo,  and  the 
Candian  army  retreated  witli  the  utmost  expedition. 

The  effect  of  the  general  defeat  of  the  Candians  in  every 
point,  has  been,  his  lordship  says,  the  desertion  of  numerous 
families  of  the  natives,  who  have  sought  protection  in  the 
British  provinces.  These  have  proved  themselves  most 
firmly  attached,  and  have  communicated  much  valuable  in- 
formation. 

His  lordship  visited  the  village  and  catholic  church, 
■which  is  neat  and  large  :  the  padre,  a  half-cast  Portuguese, 
had  three  districts  under  him,  and  his  congregation  amounted 
to  500  :  the  high  altar  is  ornamented  with  madonas  and  other 
images. 

Mr.  Campbell  presented  his  lordship  with  a  large  Cin¬ 
galese  MS.  written  as  usual  on  the  leaves  of  the  talapot,  with 
an  outside  of  wood  handsomely  painted  in  arabesque:  he 
found  this  iu  a  pagoda,  and  called  it  a  bible  :  he  informed 
iiis  lordship  that  there  were  some  very  curious  temples  of 
Budiiah  at  a  small  distance,  which  his  lordship  visited. 
The  pagodas  were  surrounded  by  some  very  noble  specimens 
of  the  piens  Bengalensis  and  caryota  urens  ;  they  were,  how¬ 
ever,  much  disappointed  in  finding  the  buildings  were  Mala¬ 
bar,  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  with  numerous  brazen  statues  of 
Seeva,  Vishnu,  and  the  triad  of  figures.  The  Brahmins, 
who  were  miserably  poor,  were  very  thankful  for  a  few  dol¬ 
lars  which  his  lordship  gave  them. 

'  Our  travellers  passed  several  branches  of  the  river,  or  salt 
Tigune,  and  at  length  landed  on  a  barren  spit  of  sand,  on 
one  -dde  of  which  was  the  sea,  and  at  the  other  a  salt-water 
river.  It  forms  a  part  of  the  singular  island  of  Naveharre  ; 
this,  his  lordship  says,  has  every  appearance  of  having  been 
formerly  covered  by  the  sea,  which  his  lordship  thinks  ex- 
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tended  over  the  salt-water  lagune,  or  eastern  bank,  where 
even  now  vegetation  is  only  commencing. 

Near  this  is  the  little  town  of  Chilow,  opposite  to  which 
Mr.  North  discovered  a  small  pearl  bank  that  yielded  a  little 
upon  trial.  Some  very  beautiful  madrepores  are  fourfd  here. 
A  little  before  night  they  arrived  at  Andapane,  which  is  a 
solitary  house  built  for  the  tappal*  boys  to  remain  at. 

January  17. — The  road  was  a  perfect  flat,  intersected  by 
salt  marshes  and  rivulets ;  the  tracks  of  elephants  were  fre¬ 
quent,  as  they  had  passed  from  the  jungle  to  some  fresh-wa- 
,  ter  lakes.  His  lordship  arrived  at  the  fort  of  Putlam,  where 
he  was  met  by  captain  Purdon,  who  commands  there ;  the 
fort  is  tolerably  strong,  but  out  of  repair  ;  but  economy,  his 
lordship  observes,  would  not  permit  it  to  be  put  in  condition, 
were  it  of  more  importance  than  it  really  is :  it  consists  of  CO 
Malays  and  an  European,  and  is  however  adequate  to  pre¬ 
serve  the  salt-pans. 

The  country  still  continues  marshy  and  flat,  consequently 
extremely  unhealthy ;  the  jungle  fever  is  frequent ;  the  late 
commandant,  captain  O’Connel,  died  of  it,  and  the  want  of 
medical  assistance,  no  surgeon  being  nearer  than  Kalpetty, 
on  the  extremity  of  the  opposite  island.  Captain  Purdon 
cured  himself  and  several  of  his  men  of  the  fever  by  large 
doses  of  laudanum  and  bark,  which  he  declares  he  has  never 
known  to  fail.  Major  Beaver  was  also  cured  by  a  native 
medical  man.  The  inhabitants  here  are  Malabars. 

January  18. — Lord  Valentia  having  determined  to  coast 
it  to  Aripo,  discharged  all  his  bearers,  and  hired  four  boats 
and  36  men,  at  seven  dollars  eight  anas  per  day. 

The  course  of  our  travellers  was  north  up  the  lagune, 
which  is  filled  with  islands  mostly  covered  with  wood,  and 
no  where  so  deep*  but  the  man  at  the  head  could  sound  it 
with  about  six  or  seven  feet  of  his  bamboo. 

From  the  appearance  of  the  sand  bank  forming  the  outer 
boundary  of  the  lagune,  his  lordship  believes  that  this  was 
formerly  a  part  of  the  ocean:  the  lagune,  he  thinks,  will 
probably  be  soon,  til  led  up,  and  the  sea  itself,  by  these  gra¬ 
dual  encroachments,  may  soon  be  removed  to  a  still  greater 
distance.  Tradition  speaks  of  very  extensive  tracts  which 
have  been  carried  away  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  island, 
either  by  the  monsoon  or  some  violent  concussion. 

January  £0. — Lord  Valentia  awoke  just  as  they  were  qu it— 
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ting  flie  lagune  to  enter  the  sea:  Hie  northern  part  of  the 
island  of  Kurnardivo,  which  nearly  joins  the  greater  island, 
being  a  little  astern,  and  the  headland  of  Kubdrah  Malle 
being  before.  This  last  is  the  point  of  direction  for  the  diying 
boats  as  they  Tetnrn  to  Condotahi.  The  breeze  carried  our 
travellers  round  the  high  headland.  Here  were  many  lints 
of  fishermen,  who  come  annually  from  Colombo  to  fish; 
what  they  take  they  salt,  and  return  with  it  at  the  end  of  the 
season.  Alligators  of  all  sizes  were  in  great  abundance.  The 
fishing  boats  are  built  like  those  on  the  southern  coast,  but 
larger,  and  formed  out  of  a  single  tree  hollowed,  with  sides 
sewed  on  a  foot  high,  and  an  out-rigger,  to  which  ropes 
were  attached ;  the  sails  were  large,  and  the  whole  had  a 
very  pretty  effect. 

January  21. —Our  traveller  passed  Condotahi,  and  tvas 
close  to  Aripo,  opposite  to  which  are  the  celebrated  pearl 
banks,  to  superintend  the  fisheries  of  which  Mr.  North  has 
erected  a  house  at  the  expetieeof  4000/.  sterling.  This  is  a 
pretty  piece  of  Doric  architecture,  the  outside  of  which  is 
covered  with  a  brilliant  white  chunam,  formed  of  burnt  oys¬ 
ter  shells,  which  his  lordship  says,  answers  better  than  any 
Ihi.'ig  else. 

January  22. — Lord  V'alcntia  entered  the  channel  which 
separates  the  island  of  Mannar  from  Ceylon  ;  they  were  two 
hours  in  reaching  the  fort,  -which  was  the  strongest  his  lord- 
ship  had  seen  since  leaving  Columbo.  Mr.  Deane,  the 
judge,  received  his  lordship  upon  landing,  and  conducted 
him  to  his  house,  w  here  lie  had  not  only  the  usual  misfortune 
of  tom-toms  and  oilier  dissonant  music,  but  also  the  compli¬ 
ment  of  white  cloth. 

The  island  of  Mannar,  his  lordship  says,  produces  no 
grain,  but  lias  a  great  many  cocoa-nut  trees  and  palmyras, 
and  fruit  and  vegetables  are  brought  from  Jaffnapatam.  It 
is  considered  as  extremely  unhealthy. 

January  23.  —  f  1  is  lordship  proceeded  to  the  beach,  with 
the  same  honours  and  cavalcade,  viz.  white  cloth,  tom-toms, 
bag-pipes,  &c.  They  continued  to  go  up  the  Manaar  straits, 
with  theN.  E.  monsoon  against  them.  The  channel  con¬ 
tinued  winding;  if  it  could  be  made  straighten*  his  lordship 
says  it  would  be  a  most  valuable  acquisition  to  the  coasting- 
trade  ;  at  present  none  but  small  vessels  can  pass. 

January  24. — After  running  aground  on  the  preceding 
day,  our  travellers  arrived  at  Talmanaar,  where  they  took  up 
their  residence  for  the  day,  under  a  fine  hibiscus  populeus, 
and  procured  excellent  fowls,  with  eggs  and  milk  :  they  pur- 
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cliased  also  a  cocoa-tree,  which  they  cut  down  for  the  cab¬ 
bage  at  top.  A  little  child  was  the  owner  of  the  spot,  and 
was  sent  to  his  lordship  to  receive  the  price.  A  more  singu¬ 
lar  contrast,  his  lordship  says,  cannot  exist,  than  between 
this  extremity  of  the  island  of  Ceylon  and  the  southern,  where 
they  landed;  it  v/asi  a  barren,  dreary  spot,  and  the  habita¬ 
tion  of  only  a  few  fishermen.  Our  travellers  went  on  board 
the  tappal,  which  sails  from  hence  to  Ramiseram. 

January  25. — As  they  approached,  the  hills  of  Ramiseram 
and  the  lofty  towers  of  the  pagoda  had  a  very  fine  effect. 
The  chief  of  the  pagoda,  or  Pandaram,  surrounded  by  his 
Brahmins,  nautch-girls,  elephants,  stale  palanquins,  ban¬ 
ners,  tom-toms,  &c.  were  waiting  upon  the  beach  to  receive 
his  lordship  upon  his  landing,  as  were  all  the  native  officers 
of  the  Company,  who  pressed  round  to  present  their  nazurs 
of  limes  and  make  their  salaams.  His  lordship  received  the 
iruit  as  he  moved  on,  and  found  one  officer  who  spoke  Eng¬ 
lish  ;  his  name  was  Apoo  Pilly,  and  he  was  supreme  over 
the  whole  island,  as  aumildar  of  Panban,  the  capital. 

A  choultry  had  been  cleaned  and  prepared  for  his  lordship 
directly  opposite  to  the  landing  place.  A  space  was  enclosed 
with  white  cloth  in  the  front  of  it,  an  awning  of  the  same 
was  spread  over,  and  the  pillars  supporting  it  had  plantain 
trees  stuck  up  against  them,  with  flowers  and  fruit,  which 
had  a  very  handsome  effect.  A  scarlet  canopy  was  suspended 
in  the  centre,  and  under  it  a  musnud  raised  about  a  foot  from 
the  ground. 

Upon  this  his  lordship  seated  himself,  with  the  Pandaram 
upon  his  right  hand,  whom  his  lordship  describes  as  a  very 
fat  and  fine  looking  young  lad  of  about  fourteen  years  of  age ; 
his  head  was  shaved  all  over;  on  the  top  he  wore  a  large 
chaplet  of  red  coral  and  brown  beads,  with  gold  and  scarlet 
silk  tassels  hanging  down  behind  he  had  also  a  necklace  of 
the  same.  His  dress  was  of  scarlet  cloth,  scarcely  covering 
liis  breast  and  shoulders.  He  did  not  embrace  in  the  Asiatic 
style,  but  presented  his  hand  to  his  lordship  in  the  English 
fashion.  When  seated,  he  first  presented  a  nazur  of  fifteen 
pagodas,  whicU  his  lordship  touched  and  declined  ;  after¬ 
wards  were  laid  at  his  lordship’s  feet  a  tray  of  shawls  and 
gold  gauze,  together  with  a  profusion  of  fine  fruit.  His  lord- 
ship  retired  after  the  usual  presents  of  the  nazur  of  pagodas, 
tray  of  shawls,  fruit,  &c. 

Mr.  Salt  and  his  lordship  paid  a  visit  to  the  pagoda.  They 
passed  through  a  village  which  had  been  decorated  lor  the 
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occasion,  with  great  plantain  trees  stuck  at  each  door,  and 
strings  of  leaves  suspended  across  the  street. 

The  houses  were  uniform,  one  story  high,  with  verandahs 
in  front,  the  space  underneath  being  raised  about  two  feet 
from  the  ground,  and  painted  in  red  and  white  stripes.  The 
entrance  to  the  pagoda  was  through  a  lofty  gateway,  which 
his  lordship  supposes  to  have  been  100  feet  high,  covered  to 
the  summit  with  carved  work.  It  was  pyramidically  oblong, 
and  terminated  in  a  species  of  sarcophagus.  The  door,  which 
was  about  forty  feet  high,  was  composed  of  single  stones 
placed  perpendicularly,  with  others  transversely.  This  mas¬ 
sive  workmanship  reminded  his  lordship  of  the  ruins  of 
Egyptian  architecture. 

Our  travellers  next  entered  a  cloister,  that  led  through  a 
triple  row  of  pillars  to  a  square  cloistered  all  round.  The 
inside  was  in  part  concealed  by  walls,  and  within  were  the 
sacred  temples.  The  pillars  were  three  deep,  and  had  carved 
figures  of  the  deities  in  front.  The  square  seemed  to  be  about 
600  feet  in  size.  This,  his  lordship  says,  was  well  executed, 
and  was  the  finest  piece  of  architecture  he  had  seen  in  the  East. 

The  young  Pandaram,  attended  by  his  Brahmins,  objected 
to  his  lordship  passing  so  far  as  to  be  parallel  to  the  holy  of 
holies.  A  lofty  wall  surrounds  the  whole  of  the  building. 

Passing  along  the  outside,  our  travellers  went  to  the  south, 
where  was  the  entrance  to  the  temples.  In  the  centre  was  a 
small  one  dedicated  to  Mahadeo ;  on  the  right  was  a  very  large 
one,  unfinished,  dedicated  to  Rama  Swamee ;  and  on  the  left 
a  smaller,  complete,  where  his  wife  Seta  resided.  The  front 
was  ornamented  with  red  painting,  and  innumerable  figures 
of  different  deities  :  before  Mahadeo ’s  was  a  tomb.  The 
whole,  his  lordship  says,  had  a  very  magnificent  appear¬ 
ance. 

in  Seta’s  temple  are  two  anti-rooms ;  our  travellers  were 
permitted  to  approach  the  entrance  of  the  second,  and  from 
thence  to  view  the  holy  of  holies;  but  the  mysterious  gloom, 
his  lordship  says,  by  no  means  sufficiently  dissipated  by  the 
lamps  to  enable  him  to  distinguish  accurately,  as  the  temple 
retired  a  considerable  distance  back.  His  lordship  says  he 
could,  however,  perceive  a  brazen  pillar  ending  in  a  vane  of 
three  cross  bars,  and  surmounted  by  a  bird.  The  goddess 
was  beyond  apparently  richly  dressed. 

No  one  is  permitted  to  enter  the  innermost  temples,  not 
even  the  Pandaram  himself ;  this  privilege  is  permitted  to 
none  but  the  attendant  Brahmins,  who  reside  in  the  town,  and 
have  their  share  of  the  offerings. 
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Rama’s  temple,  his  lordship  observes,  is  within  like  that 
of  his  wife,  except  that  a  large  brazen  lengam  is  in  front  of 
him,  where  the  pillar  stood  in  the  other.  The  deities  were 
raised  only  a  foot  from  the  ground,  which  was  the  reason 
that  they  were  not  perceptible. 

A  variety  of  statues,  painted  red  and  black,  and  others 
plain,  were  placed  in  the  entrance  temples.  The  architec¬ 
ture,  his  lordship  says,  was  altogether  handsome.  The  car¬ 
riages,  on  which  the  gods  were  occasionally  borne,  were 
made  of  wood  ornamented  with  carving  :  these  are  placed 
without  the  door,  and  are  drawn  along  by  men. 

His  lordship  next  paid  a  visit  to  the  Pandaram  at  his  own 
habitation,  where  he  was  presented  with  fruit,  and  wreaths 
of  the  jasminum  sambac,  which  were  put  round  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  neck  and  arms:  many  compliments  passed  on  both 
sides,  and  his  lordship  was  not  a  little  amused  with  their  re¬ 
questing  protection  for  their  deity. 

The  following  are  the  particulars  relative  to  the  constitu¬ 
tion  of  the  place,  which  his  lordship  obtained  from  theaumil- 
dar. 

The  island  belongs  to  the  Rannieof  Ramnad,  under  whom 
the  priests  hold  a  part,  for  which  they  pay  only  1200  pago¬ 
das  per  annum,  having  a  profit  of  at  least  five  thousand. 
They  also  pay  no  duties,  and  have  several  other  privileges 
both  here  and  in  Ceylon.  The  concourse  of  pilgrims  is  very 
great  and  profitable,  each  paying  according  to  his  rank. 
The  rajah  of  Tanjore  was  expected,  but  was  deterred  from 
the  expence,  as  his  presents  and  other  expences  would  amount 
to  60,000  pagodas. 

No  water  is  used  by  the  Deity  but  what  is  brought  by  the 
faquirs  all  the  way  from  the  Ganges:  this  is  poured  over  him 
every  morning,  and  then  sold  to  the  devout,  which  brings  in 
a  considerable  addition  to  the  revenue.  The  greater  part  of 
the  income  of  the  faquirs  is  appropriated  to  the  Pandaram 
and  his  relations,  who  for  about  seventy  years  have  possessed 
the  supreme  power.  The  name  of  the  boy  who  now  reigns 
is  Ramnada  :  he  succeeded  his  uncle,  and  as  he  is  not  per¬ 
mitted  to  marry,  he  will  in  his  turn  be  succeeded  by  his 
nearest  male  relation.  As  they  are  very  rich,  although  they 
plead  poverty,  his  lordship  thinks  they  should  be  obliged  to 
finish  the  temple,  which  he  says  is  really  a  national  ornament. 
The  pillars,  his  lordship  conceives,  are  nearly  two  thousand. 

Mr.  Salt  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  gods  carried  in 
state  to  be  bathed  in  the  sea,  at  the  extreme  point  of  the 
island,  which  is  considered  as  most  holy.  This,  his  lord- 
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ship  says,  was  much  farther  off  formerly,  b  :t  the  sea  makes 
continual  encroachments. 

Tire  great  Rama  embarked  from  this  spot  to  drive  Rawan 
and  his  evd  spirits  from  Ceylon:  from  hence  arises  the 
holiness  of  the  place.  The  images  were  covered  with  jewels, 
and  the  heads,  which  were  of  gold,  were  alone  visible.  The 
elephant  on  which  they  rode  was  richly  adorned  :  few  of  the 
chief  Brahmins  attended,  nor  was  the  crowd  very  great. 
L  pun  their  stopping  to  shew  them  to  Mr.  Salt,  the  aumildar, 
although  of  the  Hindoo  religion,  observed  to  him,  “a  pretty 
way  this  to  get  money  out  of  people’s  pockets.” 

In  the  evening  his  lordship  set  off  in  his  palanquin,  attend¬ 
ed  by  the  aumildar  o  Panban  and  the  naig  of  the  deloyets* 
on  horseback,  and  reached  Panban.  The  road  was  paved 
the  whole  wa>-,  a  distance  of  nine  miles.  Nearly  at  every 
hundred  yards  w  as  a  choultry  t,  and  its  attendant  Brahmins, 
who  were  all  regularly  drawn  out  to  make  their  salaams  and 
to  present  their  fruits  and  flowers.  Here  his  lordship  was 
entertained  by  the  aumildar  with  a  naufeb. 

The  ferry  where  his  lordship  embarked,  he  says,  is  about 
a  mile  in  width.  This  and  the  one  at  Manaar  are  the  only 
passages  of  communication  between  the  Coromandel  and  Ma¬ 
labar  coasts,  w  ithout  going  round  Ceylon  ;  neither  is  passa¬ 
ble  unless  by  small  vessels.  Two  passages  directly  face  each 
other :  great  caution  becomes  therefore  requisite  on  steering 
between  them.  Ou.  travellers  were  guided  by  lights  on 
shore  to  the  landing  place,  where  the  Rannie’s  people  were 
ready  to  receive  them  with  a  profusion  of  fruits,  &c.  The 
night  was  warmer  than  his  lordship  had  been  accustomed  to. 
The  sands  were  veiy  heavy,  the  country  dreary,  and  the 
salt-marshes  frequent. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  the  house  of  colonel  Martinz,  who 
commands  the  fort,  which  was  commenced  by  the  llannie’s 
ancestors,  but  never  completed.  The  palace  is  adjoining,  a 
gloomy  edifice,  his  lordship  says,  with  lofty  walls,  buit  no 
windows  on  the  outside.  There  is  a  large  tank  within  the 
fort,  on  the  banks  of  which  are  an  old  pagoda,  the  tomb  of 
the  late  husband  of  the  Rannie,  and  a  protestant  church. 
Here  alsQ  are  barracks  and  a  black  town.  The  walls,  which 


*  The  naig  is  an  inferior  native  officer,  and  the  deloyets  are  privates,  who 
act  only  for  civil  purpose*.  A  naig  and  ten  deloyets  were  sent  to  his  lordship 
by  Mr.  Latham,  the  judge,  from  Ramnad. 

t  A  building  for  the  reception  of  travellers,  generally  built  of  stone. 
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are  of  massive  stone,  are  handsome,  with  loop  holes  at  the 
top,  bat  no  cannon  mounted. 

January  27. — His  lordship,  attended  by  his  party,  went 
to  visit  the  Rannie :  the  buildings  of  the  palace  were  of  stone ; 
the  walls  were  covered  with  carvings  of  deities  and  statues 
of  them,  in  small  niches  at  every  corner.  After  several  wind¬ 
ings  our  travellers  passed  through  a  wide  court  to  a  building 
of  massive  stone,  with  pillars  of  the  same,  and  steps  of  the 
same  to  ascend  it.  In  it  was  a  musnud,  with  a  carpet,  and 
a  little  on  one  side  were  chairs  of  white  cloth. 

The  Rannie  met  his  lordship  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps, 
and  presented  her  right  hand;  she  then  introduced  him  to 
her  adopted  son,  a  little  boy  of  about  seven  years  of  age. 
She  was  very  plainly  dressed,  her  husband  not  having  been 
dead  a  year,  and  till  the  expiration  of  that  year  she  can  wear 
no  jewels.  From  her  waist  doTvnwards  she  wore  a  drapery 
of  white  muslin,  with  a  gold  border,  which  was  wrapped  so 
loosely  rouncHaer,  that  it  partly  shewed  her  skin  ?  the  ends 
of  this  projected  forwards,  with  one  of  which  she  frequently 
covered  her  mouth  and  the  lower  part  of  her  face.  Her  head 
was  uncovered,  her  hair  long  and  rather  grey  ;  she  wore  very 
large  and  heavy  gold  ear-rings  that  stretched  her  ears  to  an 
hideous  length,  and  touched  her  shoulders.  She  was  in  per¬ 
son  rather  tail,  extremely  thin,  with  black  teeth  and  a  wide 
mouth,  and  her  age  was  about  forty. 

She  was  by  no  means  handsome,  nevertheless  she  was  a 
princess,  and  brought  this  country  to  her  husband  in  mar¬ 
riage.  Her  brother  formerly  held  this  country ;  but  force 
was  always  necessary  to  make  him  pay  his  kists  or  tribute, 
to  evade  which  he  was  in  the  habits  of  hiding  his  money  in 
pots  in  the  earth  :  tired  of  his  evasions,  he  was  attacked  by 
the  Madras  government  and  deposed,  and  has  since  remained 
a  prisoner  at  Madras.  Not  having  any  issue,  terms  were 
made  with  his  sisier,  who  pays  to  the  Company  90,000  pa¬ 
godas  per  annum,  being  two- thirds  of  the  clear  revenue  ; 
the  remaining  45,000,  which  by  different  means  she  makes 
up  to  50,000,  is  more  than  adequate  to  maintain  her  in  splen¬ 
dour.  She  is  rich,  and  has  many  jewels  :  the  little  boy  was 
covered  with  them,  the  brilliants  in  his  bracelets  are  said -to 
be  part  of  the  plunder  of  Seringapatam.  He  had  also  a 
chain  of  emeralds  and  rubies,  and  a  string  of  large  pearls. 

The  old  lady’s  designation  in  Rannie,  Sudoopnddy,  Mun- 
glasoovary,  Nalchiar.  The  first  is  a  title;  the  second  de¬ 
notes  her  power  over  Ramiseram,  of  which  she  is  paramount ; 
the  third  is  her  name ;  the  fourth  marks  her  as  eldest  daughter. 
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She  presented  his  lordship  with  a  pair  of  shawls,  puts 
wreath  oi:  flowers  round  his  neck,  and  sprinkled  rose  water 
on  his  hamds  and  handkerchief.  She  then  went  to  the  door, 
where  she  shook  hands  with  his  lordship  and  they  parted. 

January  28. — His  lordship  found  upon  the  road  another 
pagoda,  similar  in  its  form  to  that  at  Ramiscram.  This 
building  at;  its  entrance  was  handsome  and  pyramidal.  The 
first  temple  was  built  of  large  stones,  and  supported  by  pil¬ 
lars,  covered  with  carved  deities ;  it  contained  a  brazen  pil¬ 
lar  which  passed  through  the  roof,  and  was  surmounted  by 
a  peacock  ;  before  it  was  a  lingam  of  black  stone. 

The  second  temple,  his  lordship  says,  they  would  not  suf¬ 
fer  them  to  enter,  but  by  the  dim  light  of  the  lamps  he  could 
distinguish  that  a  chain  of  temples  ran  a  great  distance  back¬ 
wards,  gradually  lowering  and  narrowing,  till  they  termi¬ 
nated  in  a  small  temple,  with  a  cupola,  under  which  was 
the  deity.  There  -were  a  few  steps  to  each  division,  but  no 
communication  with  the  open  air.  The  priest  made  an  of¬ 
fering  of  rice,  bent  down,  and  frequently  rang  a  little  bell. 

January  29. — His  lordship  reached  Chadoobabab,  from 
whence  upon  departing  they  quitted  the  sea  shore,  which 
now  makes  a  rapid  turn  to  the  east,  till  it  terminates  in  Point 
Callamere.  The  whole  country,  his  lordship  says,  was  in 
high  cultivation,  the  paddy  fields  were  in  consequence 
scarcely  passable.  At  small  distances  were  pagodas  and 
choultries  ;  in  the  front  of  the  former  were  several  gigantic 
figures,  formed  of  bricks,  and  covered  over  with  chunam, 
ot  richly  ornamented  horses.  These  were  mixed  with  lofty 
banyans  and  fruit  trees,  which  enlivened  the  tameness  of  a 
flat  country  scenery.  Our  travellers  passed  through  Put- 
tacottah,  and  arrived  at  captain  Blackburn’s  house  in  Tan- 
jore,  a  distance  from  Ramnad  of  120  miles,  in  forty-eight 
hours. 

His  lordship  received  a  present  of  fruit  from  the  rajah, 
yvitli  compliments,  congratulations,  &c.  and  the  following 
morning  was  appointed  for  paying  him  a  visit,  and  it  was 
settled  that  they  should  visit  as  equals. 

Serfugce,  the  present  rajah,  is  the  adopted  son  of  Tulja- 
goe,  who  died  in  1786.  Tuljagee  not  having  complied  with 
the  regulations  which  the  Hindoo  law  requires  to  render  an 
addition  valid*,  the  East  India  Company  set  aside  the  claims 


*  Bv  the  Hindoo  law,  the  following-  are  the  three  requisites  to  render  an  adop¬ 
tion  valid:  lirst,  the  person  to  be  adopted  must  be  an  infant;  secondly,  he 
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of.Serfugee,  and  placed  on  the  rausnud,  Amerring,  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  the  rajah. 

The  revenue  of  Tanjore  was  part  of  the  security  whicli  the 
English  received  from  the  nawaub  of  the  Carnatic  to  pay 
their  subsidy,  and  the  rajah  was  bound  by  treaty  not  to 
mortgage  it  to  anyone.  He  nevertheless  did  mortgage  it, 
and  the  original  mortgage  deed  was  obtained  by  the  resident, 
and  send  to  lord  Hobart  at  Madras,  who  wished  to  remove 
the  rajah;  but  in  this  he  was  most  strenuously  opposed  by 
sir  John  Shore,  who  would  not  even  permit  the  decision  to 
be  delayed  until  a  reference  could  be  made  to  England  . 

The  mismanagement  of  Amerring,  who  still  continued  to 
govern  the  country,  became  at  last  so  conspicuous,  tlbat  it 
was  deemed  necessary  to  propose  to  him  a  treaty,  by  which 
he  tvas  to  give  up  to  the  British  the  civil  and  militairy  go¬ 
vernment  of  Tanjore.  With  this  he  refused  to  comply.  In 
the  mean  time  the  young  rajah  had  been  carefully  educated, 
first  at  Madras,  and  afterwards  under  that  respectable  Da- 
'  msh  missionary,  Mr.  Schwarby.  It  was  naturally  wished 
by  the  India  government,  that  he  had  been  acknowledged 
rajah  in  preference  to  his  uncle,  and  conceiving  that  some 
doubts  might  still  exist  upon  the  subject  of  the  adoption,  the 
whole  business  was  referred  to  the  Pundels,  who  decided  that 
the  title  of  the  child  to  the  musnud  was  not  vitiated.  Amer¬ 
ring  was  in  consequence  immediately  deposed,  with  an  al¬ 
lowance  of  25,000  pagodas  and  a  country  palace,  where  he 
resided  under  protection  of  his  nephew,  with  whom,  he  con¬ 
tinued  upon  friendly  terms  till  his  death  in  1802. 

Serfugee,  in  1799,  executed  the  treaty  which  bad  been 
proposed  to  his  uncle,  giving  up  the  management  of  the 
country  to  the  British,  reserving  to  himself  several  palaces, 
the  Tranquebar  tribute  of  2000  pagodas,  a  clear  allowance 
of  one  lack  of  pagodas,  and  one-fifth  of  the  overplus  revenue, 
after  all  expences,  military  and  civil,  amounting  to  two 
lacks  more,  shall  be  paid.  Thus,  his  lordship  says,  he  is 
in  fact  more  affluent  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 

'lhis  arrangement  has  been,  his  lordship  observes,  equally 
advantageous  to  the  rajah  and  the  Company,  as  the  pro¬ 
duce  of  the  land  has  been  greater,  and  the  revenue  had  ra¬ 
pidly  increased. 

No  part  of  India,  his  lordship  observes,  has  g  ained  more 


pmst  be  taken  from  the  family  of  the  nearest  relation;  and  thirdly,  the  consent 
of  the  immediate  heir  must  be  obtained. 
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by  coming  under  the  British  government  than  Tanjore,  for 
in  former  times  no  country  suffered  so  much  from  hostility. 

Tfiig  rajah,  his  lordship  says,  speaks  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  with  fluency  and  propriety,  and  as  a  man  of  sense, 
lias  been  thoroughly  attached  to  our  government.,  from  the 
respectful  and  conciliatory  conduct  preserved  towards  him. 

There  is  no  part  of  India,  our  traveller  remarks,  where 
the  Hindoo  religion  preserves  so  much  power  and  splendour 
as  on  the  coast  of  Coromandel.  In  almost  every  village  is  a 
pagodii,  where  a  great  number  of  Brahmins  are  maintained. 
The  great  roads  leading  to  these  holy  places  are  lined  with 
choultiries,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  pilgrims.  The' 
Brahmins  are  here  the  principal  landholders;  they  also  hold 
extensive  free  land.  'The  deposition  of  the  late  rajah,  and 
the  elevation  of  the  present,  h Is  lordship  observes,  have 
shewn  that  the  Brahmins  may  be  brought  to  sanction  any 
wish  of  the  British  government ;  through  them  therefore  the 
natives  may  with  safety  be  ruled,  and  their  very  prejudices 
rendered  assistant  in  securing  our  government. 

Lord  Valeutia  breakfasted  with  major  Martinz  at  the  small 
fort,  which  is  a  mile  round,  strong,  and  in  good  repair. 
"Within  tins  fort  is  t  he  celebrated  pagoda,  the  chief  building 
of  which,  his  lordship  says,  is  the  finest  specimen  of  archi¬ 
tecture  in  India.  The  rajah  wished  his  lordship  not  to 
request  to  enter  it.  He  went  to  the  door  to  view  the  bull  of 
black  granite.  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  finest  specimens 
of  the  ancient  arts  in  India. 

His  lordship  was  received  by  the  rajah  with  the  usual  sa¬ 
lutes.  The  palace  is  an  old  building,  with  several  lofty 
towers,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall.  The  moment  his  lord- 
ship  came  in  sight,  the  rajah  arose  from  tho  musimd,  and 
met  him  sit  the  door  of  the  durbar,  shook  hands,  and  paid 
his  compliments  in  very  good  English. 

He  was  dressed  in  the  Mahratta  fashion,  with  few  jewels, 
but  a  bunch  of  handsome  pearls  hung  over  his  turban.  The 
room- was  not  large,  but  very  cool,  and  every  thing  was  hand¬ 
some  and  in  good  repair.  His  manners  are  excellent,  and 
his  countenance  expresses  good  nature.  He  has  two  wives, 
but  hitherto  without  heirs  ;  should  he  continue  so,  his  lord- 
ship  thinks  the  children  of  his  deposed  uncle  will  probably 
succeed  him.  He  has  given,  his  lordship  says,  the  strongest 
]) roof's  of  bis  attachment  to  the  British,  particularly  upon 
lire  breaking-  out  of  the  Poly  gar  war. 

The  rajah  offered  to  shew  fits  lordship  some  part  ol  the 
palace,  and  conducted  him  to  a  very  large  room  up  stairs. 
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Where  be  generally  lived  ;  this  was  carpeted,  and  bad  Eng¬ 
lish  chairs.  Opposite  to  each  other  were  four  book-cases, 
filled  chiefly  with  English  books,  amongst  which  his  lord- 
ship  was  not  a  little  pleased  at  finding  his  grandfather  lord 
Lyttelton’s  history  of  Henry  II.  One  side  of  the  room  opened 
to  a  verandah  ;  the  opposite  side  was  covered  with  portraits 
of  the  Tanjore  princes  of  the  Mahratta  dynasty,  down  in 
succession  from  its  founder  Sevagee. 

The  pictures  were  in  handsome  gilt  frames,  painted  on 
canvass  by  a  native  artist.  Several  musical  instruments,  in 
some  degree  resembling  a  guittar,  were  hung  against  the 
Wall,  richly  ornamented  with  diamonds  and  pearls.  The 
rajah  made  one  of  his  people  play  several  tunes,  amongst 
which  was,  t{  God  save  the  King,”  and  “  Marlbrook.”  In 
one  corner  stood  an  English  pedal  harp,  the  rajah’s  favourite 
instrument.  Although  it  is  beneath  the  rajah’s  dignity  to 
be  supposed  to  ^understand  music,  he  nevertheless  composes 
hines,  and  is  training  an  English  band.  The  upper  part  of 
the  walls  was  covered  with  carved  deities  :  the  staircases  are 
as  bad  as  in  Bengal. 

His  lordship  was  next  conducted  to  the  drawing-room,  co¬ 
vered  with  prints  and  pictures  of  every  possible  description. 
This  was  furnished  with  English  chairs  and  tables,  and  on 
the  latter  were  all  the  implements  of  drawing,  which  is  a  fa¬ 
vourite  amusement. 

After  placing  round  his  lordship’s  neck  and  wrists  green 
and  yellow  flowers  profusely  wet  with  rose  water,  and  put¬ 
ting  a  string  of  pearls  round  his  neck,  our  traveller  visited 
his  public  durbar  for  administering  justice  ;  adjoining  to 
which  was  his  workshop,  where  his  lordship  saw  a  whimsical 
carriage,  with  six  wheels,  the  body  of  which  was  octagonal, 
with  windows  all  round  :  the  wood-work  was  richly  carved 
and  gilt,  and  in  the  front  was  an  organ  which  played  as  the 
wheels  went  round  ;  before  this  is  a  clock,  with  a  machine 
to  mark  the  distance  he  travels. 

The  next  apartment  was  the  durbar  of  the  native  Gentoo 
princes,  far  exceeding  in  size  and  magnificence  that  erected 
by  their  Mahratta  conquerors :  the  pillars  were  of  black 
stone,  massive  and  lofty  :  the  roof  Was  of  vast  masses  of  the 
same:  the  musnud,  which  was  raised  in  the  centre,  was  16 
feet  by  18  ;  and  two  foot  thick,  of  one  single  piece  of  black 
granite,  like  the  bull  in  the  pagoda.  But  the  first  prince  of 
this  dynasty  having  died  a  few  days  after  he  was  seated  upon 
it,  it  was  abandoned  by  his  successors  as  unfortunate. 

February  1.— The  rajah  returned  his  lordship’s  visit.  He 
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was  on  horseback,  dressed  as  yesterday,  and  attended  by  his 
cavalry  and  other  troops,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  gene¬ 
ral,  who  was  distinguished  by  wearing  a  steel  glove,  which 
reached  up  to  his  elbow,  similar  to  the  ancient  armour.  His 
suwarry  was  more  numerous  than  splendid,  li is  chief  mark  of 
dignity  being  a  white  umbrella,  which  in  this  country  gives 
a  particular  title  of  honour.  Tondiman  wished  for  one,  but 
the  government  only  sent  him  two  silver  sticks.  His  horses 
were  very  fine,  and  his  servants  very  neat :  he  had  several 
red  flags,  and  his  courtiers  had  perpendicular  shades  that 
kept  off  the  sun  ;  others  had  coloured  umbrellas  :  his  band, 
also  and  tom-toms  were  with  him.  He  sat  near  an  hour  with 
his  lordship,  and  on  his  departure  received  exactly  the  same 
presents  he  had  given  the  day  before. 

His  lordship  expresses  his  surprise  that  a  man  educated 
among  Christians,  with  an  excellent  understanding,  should 
be  a  slave  to  the  Hindoo  superstition ;  yet  the  Brahmins 
have  not  apparently  a  stricter  follower  than  the  rajah,  who 
is  at  the  same  time  indulgent  to  the  Danish  missionaries, 
and  extends  his  protection  to  the  catholics. 

His  lordship  here  speaks  of  the  very  favourable  character 
which  had  been  given  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  Danish  mis¬ 
sion,  who  live  at  perfect  peace  with  the  heathens  around 
them  :  their  schools  are  here  allowed  by  the  rajah,  and  one 
of  them  lias  been  continued  mt  bis  highness’s  own  expence. 
“Is  it  possible,  (says  liis  lordship)  that  more  than  this  can 
be  done  to  give  Christianity  a  fair  chance  in  India?  Yet 
how  few  (says  he)  have  been  converted.” 

His  lordship  received  a  vakeel  from  Tondiman,  offering 
to  come  to  Tanjore  and  pay  his  compliments  in  person:  this, 
however,  his  lordship  politely  declined. 

Tondiman  is  an  hereditary  title;  his  subjects  are  Polygars, 
.•>.d  since  the  late  war,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction 
of  the  Murdoos  of  Slievagunga,  he  is  become  the  chief  of 
those  tribes,  amongst  whom  the  singular  law  prevails,  of  the 
temale  inheriting  the  sovereignty  in  preference  to  the  male. 

The  young  Raunie  may  marry  whom  she  pleases,  and 
during  her  life  her  husband  is  rajah,  but  on  her  death  her 
daughter  immediately  succeeds.  The  Polygars,  who  iu 
!75.o  were  considered  as  a  wild  uncivilized  race,  are  now 
brave  and  active,  and  treated  with  justice  and  liberality, 
which,  his  lordship  is  sorry  to  observe,  has  not  always  been 
the  case:  they  arc  as  peaceable  neighbours  as  any  others. 

His  lordship  details  the  proceedings  which  led  to  the  Poly- 
gar  war,  as  a  melancholy  proof  of  this,  in  the  attempt  to 
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arrest  the  elder  of  the  Pandalamcourchy  rajahs*:  after  grant¬ 
ing  a  safe  conduct,  contrary  to  all  faith,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  arrest  him,  when  irritated  by  this  treachery,  one  of 
his  attendants  stabbed  the  officer  to  the  heart,  and  then  es¬ 
caped  with  his  master.  The  government  of  Madras,  upon 
investigating  the  matter,  wisely  published  a  declaration  of 
amnesty  to  all  concerned;  but  the  Pandalamcourchy  chiefs 
still  continued  such  an  enmity  to  the  British,  that  they  would 
not  come  in  with  their  tribute,  and  hostilities  were  soon  com¬ 
menced. 

The  brothers  were  too  weak  to  resist ;  the  eldest  was  taken 
and  executed  ;  the  younger,  being  deaf  and  dumb,  was  con¬ 
fined  in  a  British  fort,  from  whence,  however,  he  escaped, 
and  fled  to  his  own,  which  he  defended  against  major  Ma¬ 
caulay  with  800  men,  repulsing  him  in  an  attempt  to  storm  ; 
upon  being  reinforced,  however,  by  major  Agnew,  the  fort 
was  reduced,  and  the  young  rajah,  covered  with  wounds, 
was  left  amongst  the  dead;  lie  was,  however,  conveyed 
away  in  the  night  by  his  friends,  and  carefully  concealed, 
after  which  he  fled  to  the  Murdoos,  acting  chiefs  of  Sheva- 
gunga. 

The  chiefs  of  Shevagunga  could  bring  into  the  field  2000 
men  with  armed  muskets,  matchlocks,  and  spears  ;  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  Tondiman,  under  a  threat  of  destroying  his  country, 
to  join  them  ;  this  lie  nevertheless  refused,  and  joined  colonel 
Tnnes  with  3000  men,  giving  up  at  the  same  time  Teroo- 
miam,  his  only  strong  fort,  as  a  military  depot;  he  also  ren¬ 
dered  a  very  important  service  in  reducing  the  Murdoos  to 
become  quiet  subjects. 

The  united  rajahs,  however,  defended  themselves  for  five 
itiontbs,  in  their  fort  of  Caharcoil,  until  at  last  the  British, 
by  superiority  of  numbers  and  discipline,  carried  it  by  storm. 
Tire  Murdoos,  who  had  escaped  into  a  jungle,  were  hunted 
oat  and  hanged,  the  one  at  the  age  of  fifty-five,  the  other  at 
sixty.  The  Pandalamcourchy  rajah  fled  to  Pilney,  where 
he  was  also  taken  and  executed.  His  lordship  thinks,  ip 
consideration  of  the  insults  his  family  received  from  the  re¬ 
sident,  the  Madras  government  should  have  consulted  their 
own  honour  in  sparing  his  life. 

The  conduct  of  Tondiman,  his  lordship  says,  lias  been  so 
friendly,  that  they  determined  to  requite  him,  and  a  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  system  of  conciliation,  which  his  lordship 


*  These  were  young  men  ruling  oyer  a  tribe  of  Polygaw  of  no  great  conse¬ 
quence. 
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says,  has  been  so  wisely  adopted  by  captain  Blackburn, 
will,  he  doubts  not,  attach  the  Polygars  to  the  British. 

February  2. — His  lordship  arrived  in  Comboconum,  the 
ancient  capital  of  Tanjore :  this  is  at  present  principally  in- 
habited  by  Brahmins  ;  the  habitations  were  neat,  new  houses 
were  building,  and  the  old  ones  not  going  to  decay,  which 
his  lordship  cites  as  proofs  of  a  thriving  district.  Some  of 
the  pagodas  and  tanks  were  very  fine  ;  but  he  notices  it  as 
a  singular  circumstance,  that  almost  invariably  the  outer 
gateway  of  the  former  is  of  dimensions  superior  to  the  temple 
itself. 

At  nine  our  travellers  reached  Cutallum,  a  small  village 
distant  fourteen  miles:  the  country  was  extremely  rich  and 
highly  cultivated  :  at  four  they  arrived  at  Wydeoathgoody, 
a  very  large  and  flourishing  open  town,  and  from  the  hand¬ 
some  suwarry  of  the  Brahmins,  his  lordship  should  suppose 
a  rich  pagoda. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  Mr.  Campbell’s  bungelow  near 
Chelumbrum,  by  whom  he  was  conducted  to  visit  the  eele- 
brat 'd  pagodas  of  Chelumbrum,  which  were  illumiuated, 
tiie  Brahmins  having  received  notice  of  his  lordship’s  visit. 
The  masses  of  deep  gloom,  partially  relieved  by  the  torches, 
had  here  a  very  solemn  effect ;  the  gateway  at  which  our  tra¬ 
vellers  entered  had  been  recently  repaired  by  a  devout  widow, 
at  the  enormous  expence  of  40.000  pagodas.  The  side  pieces 
of  the  gateway  were  each  of  stone,  and  forty  feet  high,  and 
ornamented  with  carving;  the  whole  of  the  architecture,  his 
lordship  says,  had  here  a  more  ancient  appearance  than  that 
of  Tanjore  or  Ramiseram.  A  portico  of  one  hundred  fluted 
pillars,  in  some  parts  three,  in  others,  five  feet  deep,  was 
building  opposite  to  the  entrance:  the  roof  was  not  yet 
laid  on. 

Our  travellers  proceeded  in  a  winding  direction,  to  the 
entrance  of  the  next  holy  temple:  a  building  more  ancient, 
and  the  style  more  pure,  than  others  which  surround  it ; 
even  the  artist,  his  lordship  says,  had  displayed  a  more  just 
attempt  at  proper  action  than  was  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
rest.  The  building  was  so  well  lighted  up,  that,  removing 
the  torches,  his  lordship  could  see  the  inside  better  than  by 
day  :  the  deity  was  decorated  with  a  profusion  of  gold  and 
jewels.  Our  travellers  were  only  permitted  to  approach  the 
door  of  the  anti-room  ;  in  this  was  a  brazen  pillar  reaching 
above  the  roof :  without  was  an  immense  lingam  of  black 
stone,  elevated  on  a  lofty  square  pedestal  of  many  steps,  over 
which  was  a  canopy  supported  by  pillars,  having  no  pedes- 
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tals.  There  was  another  small  temple  of  the  same  architec¬ 
ture,  and  the  carved  figures  had  equal  merit. 

Here  his  lordship  observed,  for  the  first  time,  a  smaller 
circular  pillar  of  black  stone  protruded  in  front  of  the  larger, 
similar  to  some  of  the  Gothic  cathedrals  in  England,  which 
had  a  beautiful  effect :  in  this  temple  were  many  inscriptions 
in  an  unknown  character. 

This,  his  lordship  says,  is  a  most  holy  pagoda,  and  is 
supposed  to  be  rich.  Tippoo  during  the  war  got  possession 
of  it,  and  very  much  annoyed  our  troops.  The  walls  are 
very  thick  and  lofty. 

February  3. — His  lordship  arrived  at  Cuddalore.  The 
factory  house  is  a  chaste  piece  of  architecture,  built  by  his 
lordship’s  relative,  Diamond  Pitt,  when  this  was  the  chief 
station  of  the  British  on  the  Coromandel  coast ;  this  has  a  no¬ 
ble  portico,  and  the  terrace  roof  so  pleased  M.  Lally,  that 
he  carried  it  away  to  Pondicherry. 

February  4. — His  lordship  arrived  at  colonel  St.  John’s, 
at  Pondicherry. 

February  5. — Colonel  Keith  gave  a  dinner  at  his  country 
house,  opposite  the  island,  which  the  French  meant  to  for¬ 
tify.  There  was  a  dance  in  the  evening,  at  which  most  of 
the  French  were  present :  the  manners  of  the  men,  his  lord- 
ship  says,  were  very  bad,  but  the  females  as  usual  excel  in 
dancing. 

February  6. — Mr.  Salt  set  off  on  an  unfrequented  road  to 
the  left,  among  the  hills  ;  he  first  went  to  view  and  draw 
the  seven  pagodas.  His  lordship  remained  with  his  host,  and 
his  charming  wife. 

Pondicherry,  his  lordship  says,  the  capital  of  the  French 
■vyhen  they  held  the  larger  part  of  the  Carnatic,  and  once  the 
most  splendid  city  in  the  East,  has  never  recovered  its  de¬ 
struction  in  1761.  The  French  government  confiding  in  the 
great  force  sent  out  under  monsieur  Lally,  wantonly  ordered 
that  all  the  British  forts  which  might  fall  into  his  hands, 
should  be  dismantled  ;  and  this  was  executed  at  Fort  St! 
David’s.  The  fate  of  war  had  rendered  Pondicherry  liable 
to  retaliation  ;  the  fortifications  were  completely  destroyed  : 
this  was  extended  by  the  Council  of  Madras  to  the  buildings^ 
public  as  well  as  private.  The  Jesuits’  college,  and  some 
other  public  buildings,  his  lordship  observes,  still  continue 
memorials  of  this  resentment.  The  private  houses,  however 
have  been  completely  repaired  ;  and  Pondicherry,  with  the 
exception  of  Calcutta,  his  lordship  says,  is  sttfl  the  hand- 
somest  town  that  he  lias  seen  in  India. 
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In  the  middle  of  the  square,  the  pillars,  and  other  orna¬ 
ments  of  black  stone,  richly  ornamented  with  carving,  which 
had  been  removed  from  a  sacred  building  by  M.  Duplin, 
when  he  assumed  the  rank  of  Soubah,  and  lived  in  all  the 
pomp  of  an  eastern  prince,  and  probably  intended  for  a  dur¬ 
bar,  now  remain  strewed  on  the  ground  ;  no  unfit  emblem, 
his  lordship  says,  of  the  fallen  power  of  France  in  this  coun¬ 
try. 

From  the  conduct  of  Bonaparte,  in  sending  out  to  a  little 
territory  of  five  miles  of  sea  coast,  with  a  population  consist¬ 
ing  of  only  25,000  inhabitants,  and  a  revenue  of  no  more 
than  40,000  pagodas,  so  splendid  an  establishment  as  that 
under  general  de  Caen,  consisting  of  seven  generals,  a  pro¬ 
portionable  number  of  inferior  officers,  and  1400  regular 
troops,  including  a  body-guard  of  eighty  horse,  with  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  specie),  his  lordship  conceives 
that  such  an  establishment  was  intended  for  a  wider  field  than 
that  of  Pondicherry.  The  power  of  Perron,  his  lordship 
says,  was  then  at  its  height ;  and  had  these  been  able  to  join 
their  countrymen,  and  mature  their  project  of  increasing 
the  number  of  sepoys,  disciplined  after  the  European  man¬ 
ner,  the  result  of  a  future  war  might  have  accomplished  their 
wishes. 

Fortunately,  however,  says  his  lordship,  the  capacious 
mind  of  marquis  Wellesley  saw  the  danger,  which  his 
promptitude  instantly  removed. 

The  French,  his  lordship  says-,  from  the  moment  of  their 
first  establishment,  had  violated  the  prejudices  of  the  natives. 
Duplin  had  destroyed  their  temples,  Tally  had  compelled 
them  to  work  in  the  trenches,  contrary  to  their  cast,  and  the 
government  had  uniformly  prohibited  the  residence  of  a  sin¬ 
gle  family  that  was  not  Christian,  within  its  boundaries. 

To  this  intolerant  spirit,  his  lordship  in  a  great  degree  at¬ 
tributes  the  decline  of  the  French  power,  and  the  elevation 
of  the  British.  The  war,  however,  put  an  end  to  all  the » 
plans  and  hopes  of  Bonaparte.  Admiral  Linois,  who  had 
earlier  intelligence  than  admiral  Rainier,  slipped  his  cables 
in  the  night,  and  with  all  the  general  officers,  lied  to  the  Isle 
of  France,  leaving  behind  40  officers,  and  the  whole  of  the 
civil  servants,  who  had  landed  on  his  arrival ;  in  consequence 
of  which,  the  command  devolved  upon  brigadier-general 
Jlinot,  who  signed  the  capitulation  with  colonel  Moneypcn- 
ny  and  colonel  Cullen,  and  they  became  prisoners  of  war. 

His  lordship  says,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  the  British  officers  at  this  capitulation;  and  debate 
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some  particulars  of  the  impudence  of  Binot.  The  civil  ser¬ 
vants  who  remained  were  chiefly  royalists,  w  ho  had  returned 
to  France  in  consequence  of  the  peace,  but  whom  Bonaparte 
did  not  wish  to  continue  there.  The  liberality  of  the  Madras 
government  has  granted  them  annually  30,000  pagodas,  a 
sum  equal  to  their  pay.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  liberality, 
they  detected  some  of  them  in  carrying  on  a  treacherous  cor¬ 
respondence  with  general  de  Caen. 

From  the  intercepted  letters,  it  appeared  that  they  rested 
their  chief  hopes  upon  Travancore,  the  only  part  of  the 
sea  coast  which  docs  not  belong  to  the  British,  where  they 
expected  to  land  a  body  of  forces  without  opposition,  de¬ 
claring  themselves  confident  that  the  Polygars  would  imme¬ 
diately  join  them.  In  both  these  cases,  his  lordship  thinks 
they  would  have  been  disappointed,  for  the  Polygars  are  now 
perfectly  reconciled  to  our  government,  and  the  rajah  at¬ 
tached  to  us  by  the  closest  friendship. 

The  chief  spy  was  seized,  and  sent  to  Madras. 

The  regular  inhabitants  of  Pondicherry,  from  want  of 
trade,  his  lordship  says,  have  been  reduced  to  the  greatest 
distress,  and  nothing  but  the  humanity  of  the  British  has  pre¬ 
vented  many  of  them  from  starving.  Pondicherry,  his  lord- 
ship  says,  has  no  natural  advantages  as  a  commercial  town, 
and  has  only  been  kept  up  by  being  the  capital  of  the  French 
in  India. 

Poverty  has  here  prevented  the  proper  education  from 
having  been  given  to  the  rising  generation.  The  young  men, 
his  lordship  observes,  are  more  ignorant  than  could  have 
been  expected  ;  and  the  accomplishment  of  the  females  is 
limited  to  dancing,  and  playing  a  few  tunes ;  yet  his  lord- 
ship  says,  there  is  a  vivacity  of  manner  which  is  pleasing, 
and  leads  a  person  to  overlook  the  insipidity  of  the  pretty 
things  which  are  uttered. 

One  merit,  his  lordship  says,  the  French  have  here,  as  in 
Europe,  which  is  that  wonderful  patience  with  which  they 
bear  adversity.  “  No  one  in  the  ball-room  (his  lordship 
observes),  would  suppose  that  the  large  proportion  of  the 
gay  laughing  objects  that  seemed  all  happiness,  had  fre¬ 
quently  not  a  meal  to  return  to.” 

The  Carnatic  will  not  ft'r  ages,  his  lordship  says,  recover 
the  destructive  ravages  of  Tippoo,  and  his  allies,  thcFreneh. 
The  country  was  more  full  of  jungle,  with  less  population, 
and  fewer  pagodas. 

IBs  lordship  arrived  this  day  at  Ladras:  the  town  is  now 
iu  decay  :  here  was  formerly  a  fort.  This,  his  lordship 
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says,  was  seized  by  Lally  at  the  siege  of  Madras,  in  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  Dutch  neutrality,  and  formed  into  a  depot  for 
stores  :  it  is  now  in  ruins. 

February  8. — FI  is  lordship  visited  the  celebrated  ruins  of 
Mahazalepuram,  which  are  generally  called  the  seven  pago¬ 
das  ;  but  why  they  should  be  so  called,  his  lordship  could 
not  conjecture ;  the  excav  ations  and  carvings,  he  says,  are 
well  worth  the  attention  of  travellers. 

About  eight  in  the  evening,  after  fording  a  lake  a  mile 
wide,  up  to'the  w  aists  of  the  bearers,  his  lordship  arrived  at 
the  house  of  Mr  Petrie,  at  Madras. 

February  11. — His  lordship,  with  the  governor,  and  gene¬ 
ral  Werayss,  attended  by  the  governor’s  body-guard,  pro¬ 
ceeded  upon  a  visit  to  the  nawaub.  Upon  entering  the  gar¬ 
dens  of  the  Chepauk  palace  they  found  the  guards  drawn 
out,  who  presented  arms,  and  fired  a  salute  of  nineteen  guns 
for  the  governor  :  his  lordship  was  embraced  by  the  nawaub, 
who  p\it  to  him  several  questions  dictated  by  etiquette,  as  to 
his  health,  that  of  the  royal  family,  &c.  The  dresses  were 
not  here  presented  in  trays,  but  sent  home  to  the  habitations 
of  the  visitants.  Onr  guests  departed  with  the  usual  cere¬ 
monies  of  wreaths  of  flowers,  paun,  and  attar.  They  were 
conducted  to  the  steps  by  the  nawaub,  where,  his  lordship 
says,  he  repeated  his  compliments,  and  also  said,  “  he  was 
extremely  proud  to  have  entertained  two  lords  at  once.” 

The  room  used  as  a  durbar  is  extremely  handsome,  large, 
and  divided  by  pillars.  The  musnud  and  furniture  are  also 
handsome,  and  the  prince  of  Wales’s  picture  by  Hoppner, 
adorned  one  side  of  the  room:  when  finished,  his  lordship 
thinks  it  will  be  the  finest  durbar  he  has  yet  seen  in  India. 
His  highness,  his  lordship  says,  is  very  fat  and  dark,  with¬ 
out  the  least  appearance  of  a  prince  in  his  manners  :  his  son 
has  an  expression  of  fierceness  in  his  countenance.  The 
dresses  of  both  were  plain  ;  the  father  had  only  his  belt,  to 
which  no  sword  was  attached,  ornamented  with  diamonds, 
and  his  dagger  elegantly  set  with  brilliants  and  small  rubies. 

February  13. — Lord  Valentia  met  a  party  at  lord  Wil¬ 
liam  Bentinck’s,  consisting  of  the  principal  officers  and  gen¬ 
tlemen  of  the  settlement,  invited  expressly  to  meet  him.  The 
party  was  numerous,  and  the  dinner  splendid.  They  dined 
in  the  banquetting  room  built  by  lord  Clive,  and  looked  (his 
lordship  says)  like  pigmies,  as  their  heads  did  not  reach  to 
the  top  of  the  pediment. 

February  14. — His  lordship  accompanied  Mr.  Chamier, 
the  second  member  in  council,  to  a  ball  at  the  Pantheon« 
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This  -was  once  a  private  house,  but  upon  the  ruin  of  the  per¬ 
son  who  built  it,  it  was  purchased  by  a  party  of  gentlemen 
for  a  place  of  amusement,  for  which,  his  lordship  says,  it 
is  very  -well  calcu  ited,  consisting  of  one  very  large  room 
most  beautifully  chunamed. 

.  ®  this  has  been  added  a  theatre,  where  plays  are  occa¬ 

sionally  performed.  This,  his  lordship  says,  is  a  pretty 
budding,  and  the  scenery  well  painted  ;  the  back  of  the 
stage  opens,  and  is  connected  by  an  anti-room  to  the  ball¬ 
room.  A  he  room  was  full,  but  his  lordship  did  not  perceiv* 
that  the  Madras  ladies  excelled  those  of  Calcutta. 

rhe  only  novelty  of  the  evening  was  the  pan-pipes,  of 
Which  the  original  one-armed  Italian  was  the  chief,  who 
formerly  paraded  the  streets  in  the  fashionable  part  of  the 
metropolis. 

I  he  nawaub  having  expressed  his  wish  to  pay  his  lordship 
a  visit  at  the  Government-house,  he  repaired  thither  to  meet 
him.  The  conversation,  his  lordship  says,  was  tedious  and 
uninteresting.  He  understood  that  the  nawaub  was  extremely 
fond  of  paying  visits  to  the  governor,  and  of  mixing  as 
muc.il  as  possible  with  Europeans. 

.  Whether  the  assumption  of  the  country  were  or  were  not 
justifiable,  his  lordship  says  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  that 
it  has  not  in  the  slightest  degree  mortified  his  highness,  who 
appears  perfectly  satisfied  with  reigning  in  his  palace  at 
Chepauk,  and  receiving  a  much  larger  revenue  than  ever 
entered  the  coffers  of  his  predecessors. 

The  society  of  Madras,  his  lordship  says,  although  more 
limited  than  that  ot  Calcutta,  is  equally  respectable :  the 
style  oi  living  is  much  the  same,  except  that  the  table  does 
not  groan  under  an  equal  weight  of  viands.  The  wine  is 
excellent,  and  the  fish  is  better. 

Madras,  his  lordship  says,  in  its  appearance  differs  widely1' 
from  Calcutta,  having  no  European  town,  with  the  excep¬ 
tion  oi  a  few  houses  in  the  fort,  which  are  chiefly  used  as 
warehouses.  The  gentlemen  of  the  settlement  live  in  what 
they'  very  appropriately'  term  their  garden  houses ,  which  are 
ail  surrounded  with  gardens  so  closely  planted,  that  the 
neighbouring  house  is  scarcely  visible. 

Choultry  Plain,  once  he  scene  of  Tippoo’s  devastation, 
when  he  descended  the  Gauts  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  horse, 
and  carried  dismay  to  the  walls  of  Fort  St.  George,  is  now 
coveiec,  his  lordship  says,  by  these  peaceful  habitations, 

winch  have  changed  a  barren  sand  into  a  beautiful  scene  of 
vegetation. 
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Ilis  lordship  suspects,  however,  that  the  confinement  of 
the  air,  in  some  degree  tends  to  increasedhe  unhealthiness  of 
the  settlement.  ng  o,.. 

The  Government-house  is  situated  in  theplain  on  the  edge 
of  the  esplanade,  and  has  a  pleasing  view  of  Fort  St.  George 
and  (he  sea :  the  house  itself  is  large  and  handsome;  the 
floors,  walls,  and  pillars,  are  of  the  most  beautiful  chunam. 
The  room  built  by  lord  Clive,  at  a  small  distance  in  front, 
is  large  and  handsome,  but  it  has  a  bad  effect,  and'being  de¬ 
tached,.  when  used  on  public  occasions,  is  inconvenient :  the 
roads,  his  lordship  says,  are  a  great  ornament,  being  wide, 
and  shaded  on  each  side  by  a  noble  avenue  of  trees. 

The  fort  is  strong  and  handsome,  more  useful,  his  lord- 
ship  saj's,  than  Fort  William,  which  from  tiie  difficult  na¬ 
vigation  of  the  Hoogly,  can  never  be  attacked  from  the  sea, 
whilst  Madras,  without  it,  would  be  liable  to  the  insults  of 
any  small  squadron  that  might  elude  the  vigilance  of  our 
eruizers. 

It  would  probably  have  been  difficult,  his  lordship  says, 
to  have  found  a  worse  place  for  a  capital  than  Madras  :  be¬ 
ing  on  the  extreme  point  of  a  coast,  where  the  current  is 
most  rapid,  and  where,  even  in  the  finest  weather,  a  tre¬ 
mendous  surf  is  continually  breaking.  Great  as  these  in¬ 
conveniences  are,  his  lordship  thinks  that  no  alteration  will 
take  place,  on  account  of  the  expences  of  removal.  A  per¬ 
son  sent  by  the  East  India  Company  to  examine  info  the 
state  of  the  beach,  reported,  that  a  pier  might  be  carried  out, 
of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  the  force  of  the' north-cast  mon¬ 
soon  ;  but  that  the  expence  would  be  very  great. 

The  Directors,  his  lordship  says,  offered  to  take  only  a 
few  shares  ;  and  but  few  individuals  would  hazard  large  sums 
upon  an  uncertainty.  The  capital  of  the  Carnatic,  therefore, 
still  remains  without  a  secure  anchorage  for  her  trading 
vessels. 

Feb.  24. — Lord  Talentfa  having  left  Madras  on  the  pre¬ 
ceding  day,  arrived  at  Conjeverain,  where  he  received  a 
visit  from  the  aumil.  Notwithstanding  a  very  pleasant 
breeze,  the  thermometer  stood  in  the  room  at  89°. 

The  pagodas  here  are  large,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of 
Tanjore ;  the  tanks  are  lined  with  stone;  the  streets  wide, 
crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  with  a  range  of  cocoa- 
nut  trees  on  each  side,  and  the  whole  town,  his  lordship 
says,  has  the  appearance  of  prosperity.  His  lordship  was 
much  struck  at  the  appearance  of  the  chariots,  which  were 
carrying  the  chief  deity  of  the  place  on  his  annual  visitation 
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to  another  pagoda  :  these,  our  author  says,  were  much 
larger  than  he '■  '  „een. 

In  passing  u.e  great  pagoda,  dedicated  to  Is  warn,  the 
priests,  and  numerous  dancing  girls,  were  drawn  up  to  pay 
their  compliments.  The  heat  of  the  sun  was  extremely  op¬ 
pressive,  the  thermometer  being  at  96°. 

Villages  are  here  thinly  scattered  ;  the  jungle  more  fre¬ 
quent,  and  the  soil  a  dry  gravelly  sand  ;  the  choultries  are 
frequent,  but  falling  into  decay.  Their  greatest  enemy,  his 
lordship  says,  is  the  banyan  tree  (ficus  Bcngalensis),  the  seed 
of  which  being  carried  to  the  top  by  birds,  finds  nourish¬ 
ment  between  the  large  stones  in  the  rainy  season,  where 
taking  root  gradually,  it  separates  them  as  it  increases  in 
thickness,  until  at  length  the  building  becomes  a  mass  of 
ruins. 

Rouud  most  of  the  villages  are,  his  lordship  says,  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  hedge  with  a  rampart,  and  stone  bastions  at  the 
angles  and  gateway.  These  were  erected  as  a  protection 
against  Tippoo’s  predatory  horse,  who  laid  waste  the  Car¬ 
natic,  and  carried  off  the  inhabitants,  lie  even  injured  the 
noble  tank  at  Canverypauck,  said  to  be  one  of  the  largest  in 
the  Carnatic  ;  this,  however,  is  now  repaired. 

Lord  Valentia  passed  through  Wallaj  pettah,  reached 
Vellore,  and  walked  with  major  Marriot,  who  has  had  the 
eare  of  Tippoo’s  family  since  their  arrival,  to  see  a  palace  or 
pagoda,  now  converted  into  a  magazine.  This  forms  one 
side  of  a  public  square,  in  which  are  also  the  palaces  of  the 
princes,  the  commandant’s  house,  and  the  housep  of  the 
chief  inhabitants,  in  the  front  is  a  lofty  gateway  ;  on  each 
side  is  a  statue  of  a  kind  of  blue  stone,  with  four  arms,  which, 
his  lordship  says,  were  found  underground  by  the  British  in 
the  interior  of  the  building.  Passing  the  gateway  on  the 
left,  is  a  very  noble  apartment,  supported  by  pillars,  singu¬ 
larly,  but  beautifully  carved.  Nothing,  says  our  author, 
but  the  patient  labour  of  an  Hindoo  could  have  finished  so 
minute  a  work.  Each  pillar  is  of  a  single  stone  ;  those  in 
front  are  composed  partly  of  figures  on  horseback,  which, 
his  lordship  says,  are  carved  with  considerable  spirit ;  the 
others  are  on  every  side,  many  containing  the  different  ad¬ 
ventures  of  Crishna  with  the  Gopis,  and  the  very  remark¬ 
able  mythological  tradition  of  his  treacling  on  the  serpent's 
head,  and  on  others  the  many  fantastic  figures  to  which  the 
Hindoo  religion  has  given  birth. 

The  only  tradition  his  lordship  could  learn  of  the  founder 
was,  tliat  it  was  built  by  a  naig  of  the  place  about  400  vear:' 
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ago.  The  musnud  was  placed  in  the  back  part  of  the  build¬ 
ing;  about  12  feet  square,  and  rested  upon  the  back  of  a 
prodigious  tortoise. 

Opposite  to  this  apartment,  says  his'  lordship,  is  another 
similar  in  size,  but  plainer,  and  of  a  different  architecture. 
Several  small  pagodas  of  Tanjore  architecture,  surrounded 
by  a  wall  much  more  ancient  than  the  other«.  fa  e  the  great 
gateway.  His  lordship  obser  ed  several  figures  of  Rama 
and  his  monkey  generals,  on  the  inside  of  the  gateway;  a 
figu.e  was  also  pointed  out,  said  to  be  that  of  the  founder. 
The  delicacy  of  the  workmanship,  his  lordship  says,  tar 
surpassed  any  thing  he  had  ever  seen. 

The  fort  of  Veil  re,  being  one  of  the  strongest  places 
in  India,  has,  on  account  of  its  strength,  his  lordship  savs, 
been  chosen  for  the  prison  of  Tippoo’s  family.  In  addition 
to  the  usual  defence,  the  ditch,  his  lordship  says,  is  filled 
with  alligators.  A  serieant  of  the  Scotch  brigade  engaged 
m  battle  with  one  of  these  lor  a  small  wager,  and  was  several 
times  drawn  under  water  by  these  ferocious  animals;  he, 
however,  at  last  escaped  with  several  severe  wounds.  The 
whole  of  this  fort  reminded  his  lordship  of  the  ancient  Eng¬ 
lish  baronial  castles. 

The  conquest  of  Mysore,  his  lordship  says,  has  rendered 
Vellore  of  little  importance,  and  but  for  the  accommodation 
of  Tippoo’s  family,  it  would  most  probably  have  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  hills,  his  lordship  says,  render  Vellore  extremely 
sultry.  The  thermometer  was  at  S6C  in  the  shade  :  yet  our  au¬ 
thor  found  the  British  officers  in  the  great  square  playing  at 
cricket.  Xo  wonder,  his  lordship  says,  that  the  liver  should 
be  so  frequently  affected. — His  lordship  wishing  to  arrive  as 
soon  as  possible  at  Mangalore,  did  not,  as  he  wished,  see 
Tippoo’s  sons,  but  learned  every  information  respecting 
them  from  major  Marriot. 

They  occupy,  his  lordship  says,  the  ancient  palace.  The 
public  apartments  are  handsome,  and  common  to  all,  but 
within,  each  has  his  own:  they  receive  every  indulgence  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  safe  custody  of  their  persons. 

There  are  in  all,  his  lordship  says,  twelve  sons  and  eight 
daughters  of  Tippoo.  Futty  H}  der,  the  eldest,  but  illegi¬ 
timate  son,  has  twelve  or  fourteen  children;  the  allowance 
to  him  and  his  next  three  brothers  is  50,000  rupees  per  an¬ 
num.  It  seems  likely,  his  lordship  says,  from  being  popu¬ 
lar,  and  the  only  one  known  to  the  troops,  that  lie  would 
have  seized  upon  the  succession. 
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All  of  themj.kib  lordship  sajs,  conduct  themselves  with 
the  utmost  pfiypvfet#,  .with  the  exception  of  sultan  Moiz-ud- 
Deen,  the  ddest  legitimate  son,  who  spends,  his  lordship 
says,  all  the  monhyofie  can  procure,  in  buying  dancing  girls, 
runs  in  debt,  and  even,  lately,  murdered  a  female  who  had 
been  employed  in  the  harem  as  a  servant. 

All  the  sons,  the  four  eldest  excepted,  have  only  25,000 
rupees  per  annum,  which  they  receive  upon  being  fourteen 
years  old.  The  females  are  nearly  800  in  number,  includ¬ 
ing  several  of  Hyder’s.  Those  of  rank  have  each  a  separate 
room,  and  a  small  allowance  of  pocket-money  ;  but  the 
whole  harem,  his  lordship  says,  is  supplied  as  in  the  time  of 
Tippoo. 

In  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  converse  with  major 
Marriot  without  a  breach  of  Mussulman  propriety,  his  lord- 
ship  says  they  have  adopted  him  into  the  family,  and  the 
major  assures  him  they  are  happy  and  satisfied. 

In  a  small  habitation  near  the  palace,  his  lordship  says, 
resides  a  brother  of  Tippoo,  who  is  deranged.  Major  Mar- 
riot  had  much  trouble  in  removing  him  from  Seringapatam. 
He  intoxicated  himself  with  bang,  and  sallied  forth  at  the 
head  of  his  women,  declaring  that  he  would  not  go  :  he  was 
at  length,  however,  forced  into  a  palanquin  by  two  stout 
eunuchs,  and  care  was  taken,  his  lordship  says,  that  he 
should  have  no  more  bang. 

His  lordship  doubted  at  first,  whether  it  would  not  have 
been  more  advisable  to  have  removed  the  whole  of  the  Hyder 
family  to  Calcutta  :  the  fatal  events  which  have  since  occur¬ 
red,  his  lordship  says,'  proved  the  danger  to  have  been 
greater  than  he  then  supposed,  and  ihe  prudent  consequence 
was  the  removal  of  Tippoo’s  family  to  Vellore. 

Tippoo’s  sons,  particularly  Moiz-ud-Deen,  were,  his  lord- 
ship  thinks,  deeply  implicated  in  the  conspiracy,  and  that 
the  prevention  of  a  religious  war  throughout  the  Carnatic, 
is  to  be  attributed  solely  to  the  promptitude  of  colonel  Gil¬ 
lespie. 

That  all  these  hazards  should  have  been  encountered 
merely  for  the  alteration  in  the  form  of  a  turban,  would,  in 
other  times,  his  lordship  says,  have  appeared  strange ;  and 
he  regrets  that  our  gallant  soldiers  should  be  much  more  fre¬ 
quently  regarded  as  playthings  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  ca¬ 
price  of  their  colonels,  than  as  men  destined  to  defend  them 
by  their  exertions. 

Should  any  alteration  be  deemed  necessary  in  the  dress  of 
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a  sepoy.  it  might,  Iiis  lordship  says,  be  easily  carried  into 
effect  by  means  of  the  Brahmins. 

February  26. — His  lordship  departed  for  the  Gauts. 
Arrived  at  Sautghur,  where  he  visited  the  nawaub  of  the 
Carnatic’s  garden,  which  is  considered  as  the  finest  in  the 
East,  and  the  possession  of  which  he  reserved  in  his  last 
treaty  with  the  Company.  Like  all  other  eastern  gardens, 
his  lordship  says,  it  has  no  beauty  :  the  trees  are  planted  re¬ 
gularly,  and  water  conducted  in  small  channels  to  the  roots. 
The  Agave  Americana  grows  here  in  great  profusion. 

The  ascent  of  the  Gant  was  extremely  steep  :  although  this 
pass  mav  now  be  ascended  by  artillery  with  little  difficulty. 
An  easy  communication  between  the  Mysore  and  the  Carna¬ 
tic  is,  his  lordship  says,  an  object  of  great  importance,  from 
the  facility  thereby  afforded  to  trade. 

His  lordship  notices  at  Golcondah  pettah,  a  singular  mass 
of  rocks  heaped  one  upon  the  other,  in  a  niost  fantastic 
manner,  on  one  of  the  largest,  of  which  is  a  pagoda,  and 
some  habitations. 

At  the  end  of  the  pettah,  adjoining  the  fort  of  Colar,  his 
lordship  passed  the  tomb  of  Hyder’s  father,  and  the  mauso¬ 
leum  where  Hyder  himself  lay,  till  he  was  removed  by  his 
son  to  the  Lolbaug  near  Seringapatam. 

The  domes,  his  lordship  describes  as  handsome,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  trees  backed  by  a  craggy  and  lofty  hill,  altoge¬ 
ther  forming  a  beautiful  view.  This,  his  lordship  says, 
was  the  birth-place  of  Hyder.  The  family  of  Hyder  was 
originally  Arabian,  and  probably  of  high  descent,  the  first 
of  whom  reached  I  ndia  in  I6Q0. 

February  28.— His  lordship  arrived  at  the  celebrated  town 
of  Bangalore:  the  pettaii  through  which  his  lordship  passed, 
though  it  suffered  severely  during  the  irruptions  of  lord 
Cornwallis,  is  even  yet  large  and  populous. 

Major,Lambton  was  employed,  his  lordship  says,  in  mea¬ 
suring  six  degrees  to  the  north  of  the  line  within  the  tropic, 
and  as  many  to  the  south  as  measured  by  the  French  and 
Spanish  in  South  America.  The  major  also  confirmed  an 
observation  made  by  his  lordship,  that  within  the  territories 
of  the  Company  the  natives  were  more  uncivil  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India:  this,  his  lordship  hopes,  is  owing  to  the 
independence  they  feel  irom  the  equal  protection  of  British 
law. 

February  29. — After  a  small  ascent,  the  plain  of  Mysore 
broke  upon  his  lordship’s  view,  with  Seringapatarn  in  its 
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centre.  The  view  of  the  capital  disappointed  his  lordship 
much  ;  the  only  conspicuous  objects  being  thd  minarets  of 
the  mosque,  neither  elegant  nor  lofty,  and  a  cavalier  of  seve¬ 
ral  stories,  upon  which  were  flying  the  British  colours. 
Colonel  de  MeuroU,  commanding  at  Scringapatam,  con¬ 
ducted  his  lordship  to  the  palace  of  Tippoo,  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

The  Lolmahal,  or  private  residence  of  Tippoo,  his  lord¬ 
ship  says,  consists  of  but  one  square,  three  sides  of  which 
are  divided  into  two  stories,  with  a  verandah  in  front,  of 
unpainted  wood  :  behind  were  several  small  rooms  used  by 
him  as  warehouses,  but  now  painted  and  fitted  up  for  the 
resident:  the  fourth  side  consisted  of  a  single  room,  the 
height  of  the  whole  building,  which  was  Tippoo’s  durbar, 
or  hall  of  audience:  it  is  70  feet  wide  and  40  deep.  The 
walls  are  painted  red,  with  a 'gilt  trellis-work  running  over 
it,  formed  by  the  tiger’s  scratch,  Tippoo’s  favourite  orna¬ 
ment — sentences  from  the  Koran  in  golden  letters,  each  a 
foot  high,  on  a  red  ground,  run  round  the  room  as  a  cor¬ 
nice. 

The  roof  is  painted  of  the  same  colour  as  the  sides,  and  is 
supported  by  three  rows  of  pillars  ;  each  pillar  is  of  a  single 
piece  of  wood,  painted  red,  and  highly  varnished.  Behind 
the  durbar  is  a  small  room  where  Tippoo  slept*  ;  here  were 
only  two  windows,  both  grated  with  iron,  and  the  door 
is  strongly  secured.  The  only  entrances  into  the  Lolmahal 
are  through  the  harem  adjoining,  and  through  a  narrow  pas¬ 
sage  where  some  tigers  were  chained  as  an  additional  defence. 
W  hen  in  the  vicinity  of  Scringapatam  he  never  slept,  his 
lordship  says,  at  any  of  his  country  palaces. 

His  lordship  here  draws  the  character  of  Tippoo  and 
Hyder,  contrasting  their  principles  and  conduct.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  internal  governriient  of  the  former  as  most  Oppres¬ 
sive,  and  instanc  s  the  unlimited  power  given  to  the  auniils, 
who  plundered  the  Hindoos  without  control:  his  conduct 
in  Canara  and  Malabar,  tbe  utter  extinction  of  the  nairs  of 
rank,  &c.  ;  whilst  Hyder  his  lordship  considers  as  a  very 
different  character,  who,  although  indeed  he  might  have 
been  an  usurper,  yet  certainly  governed  the  provinces  un¬ 
der  him  to  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants,  without  permit- 


*  Tippoo  always  slept  in  a  hammock,  lest  any  person  should  fire  upon  him 
in  bed.  In  this  hammock  were  found  a  sword  and  a  pair  of  loaded  pistols.  For 
a  more  minute  account  of  Seringapatam,  see  Buchanan’s  Travels  in  the  Mysore, 
i.  72,  73,  &c.  * 
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ting  liis  prejudices,  as  a  Mussulman,  to  influence  his  con¬ 
duct  to  the  detriment  of  the  Hindoos. 

March  J. —  His  lordship,  in  the  durbar  of  Tippoo,  re¬ 
ceived  the  compliments  of  Narsingrow,  eldest  son  to  Pur- 
ncah*,  and  Burcherow  his  deputy,  who  invited  his  lordship 
to  the  residence  of  the  rajah  at  Mysore:  two  of  Tippoo’s 
nephews  were  also  presented  to  his  lordship. 

His  lordship  visited  the  Lolbaug,  a  palace  situate  at  the 
other  end  of  the  island  upon  which  Seringapatam  stands. 
This  palace  was  begun  by  Hyder,  and  finished  in  1780, 
when  he  was  fighting  in  the  Carnatic.  This,  his  lordship 
says,  is  by  no  means  an  inelegant  building,  containing  some 
excellent  apartments  above,  and  balconies  opening  into 
courts  for  the  sultan  to  give  audience. 

Adjoining  to  the  Lolbaug  is  the  mausoleum  of  Hyder, 
where  he,  Ids  wife,  and  Tippoo,  lie  under  tombs  of  black 
marble,  elevated  about  18  inches  from  the  ground  ;  these, 
Ids  lordship  says,  are  covered  with  rich  cloths,  and  have  a 
canopy  over  them.  The  whole  building,  with  its  dome, 
is  supported  by  brilliantly  polished  black  marble  columns, 
and  its  mosque  annexed  has,  his  lordship  says,  a  very  hand¬ 
some  effect. 

Several  of  the  family  are  buried  in  the  verandah ;  and 
without  that,  upon  an  elevated  platform  which  surrounds 
the  whole  building,  are  the  tombs  of  several  faithful  servants. 

The  allowance  of  2000  pagodas  per  annum  for  the  raou- 
lahs  to  read  the  Koran,  are  continued  by  the  liberality  of  the 
British  government,  and  three  pagodas  per  day  are  also  dis¬ 
tributed  in  charity  at  the  mausoleum. 

His  lordship  next  visited  a  pleasant  country  place,  built 
by  Tippoo,  near  the  town  :  this  is  the  residence  of  the  go¬ 
vernor-general  when  here.  Here,  his  lordship  says,  Tippoo 
frequently  retired  early  in  the  morning,  and  continued  the 
whole  day,  but  invariably  returned  to  sleep  at  Seringapatam, 
The  upper  floor  of  this  building  consists  of  one  centre  room, 
with  four  others  at  the  corners,  and  verandahs  between  them, 
all  very  curiously  painted. 

A  verandah  below  covers  each  side,  the  walls  of  which  are 
decorated  with  some  very  whimsical  paintings  :  in  one  is  the 
famous  battle  with  major  Baillie.  In  the  opposite  verandah. 
Hyder  and  Tippoo  are  painted  in  all  their  splendor  as  con- 


*  Purneah,  as  dev/an,  has  the  management  of  the  country  during  the  mino¬ 
rity  of  the  rajah. 
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querors,  and  the  different  princes  conquered  are  painted  be¬ 
low  ;  amongst  these  were  some  who  never  submitted,  parti- 
/  cularly  the  rajah  of  Tanjore. 

Lord  Valentia  was  mortified  to  behold  here  a  British  offi¬ 
cer,  whom  Tippoo  always  wished  to  have  the  command 
against  him,  as  he  was,  he  said,  sure  to  take  his  detachment 
prisoners.  This  person  is  represented,  his  lordship  says, 
more  than  once.  In  one  place,  with  a  most  threatening  air 
and  countenance,  he  is  drawing  his  sword  upon  a  woman; 
in  another  he  is  amusing  himself  with  dancing  girls.  In  the 
same  verandah  are  very  interesting  figures  of  every  cast  and 
description. 

March  2. — Lord  Valentia  departed  for  Mysore,  situated 
in  the  same  valley,  about  nine  miles  from  Seringapatam. 
The  new  town,  which  has  arisen  near  the  seat  of  government, 
consists  of  one  street  about  a  mile  long.  About  a  mile  from 
it  his  lordship  was  met  by  Narsingrow,  Burcherow,  and  the 
officers  of  the  rajah’s  household,  with  his  whole  suwarry  of 
elephants,  kettle-drums  and  trumpets,  who  conducted  him 
to  a  small  house  built  for  the  British  resident  when  he  comes 
to  Mysore.  The  wffiole  town  had  been  newly  white-washed, 
and  at  each  door  banana  plants  were  stuck  in  the  ground, 
the  strings  extended  as  before  across  the  road,  but  instead  of 
the  branches  of  the  mango  tree,  they  were  ornamented  with 
pieces  of  white  cloth.'  Here  his  lordship  found  the  gentle* 
men  of  Seringapatam  assembled  to  partake  of  a  breakfast  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  rajah,  consisting  of  a  profusion  of  fruit,  all 
kinds  of  pastry,  made  dishes,  and  several  pieces  of  solanum 
brought  in  pots,  with  the  fruit  dressed  ami  hanging  on  the 
plant,  which  was  in  perfect  health;  The  roots  of  other  plants 
were  boiled  whilst  the  green  stem  remained  untouched. 

His  lordship  was  received  with  military  honours  :  the  pa¬ 
lace,  his  lordship  says,  is  small  and  neat,  but  not  finished  : 
the  musnud  was  very  fantastically  carved,  and  had  belong¬ 
ed  to  the  former  rajahs.  It  was  found  amongst  the  stores  of 
Tippoo,  and  used  tor  the  inauguration  of  the  young  rajah  in 
1799.  ^  J  °  J 

His  highness  was  dressed  in  a  gold  tissue,  with  some  hand¬ 
some  pearls  round  his  neck:  a  cross  of  gold  was  laying  on 
one  side  of  him,  on  the  oilier  a  small  sword.  The  verandah 
where  the  party  was  seated,  was  covered  with  white  cloth, 
the  pillars  handsomely  carved  and  gilded.  In  front  of  the 
rajah  was  an  eperne  filled  with  flowers  of  the  sarnbac,  and  a 
servant  on  ea'ch  side  held  branches  in  which  incense  was 
burning.  His  highness,  though  at  first  visibly  agitated,  soon 
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recovered  himself,  and  behaved  with  great  dignity  and  pro¬ 
priety.  He  declared  that  he  owed  every  tiling  to  the  English 
nation,  to  whom  his  gratitude  was  unbounded.  The  rajah, 
his  lordship  says,  is  about  eleven  years  of  age,  of  middle 
size,  not  handsome,  but  of  an  intelligent  countenance,  and 
seemed  lively.  lie  is  fond  of  riding  and  the  sports  of  the 
field.  His  lordship  presented  him  a  sabre,  having  an  handle 
of  agate,  ornamented  with  rubies,  after  the  Asiatic  fashion; 
this  he  delivered  into  the  rajah’s  own  hand,  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  placed  beside  him,  assuring  bis  lordship  that  it 
should  always  lie  by  him  for  his  sake,  and  that  it  was  a  par¬ 
ticularly  valuable  present  to  him,  as  he  was  of  Shatrya,  or 
soldier  cast.  The  rajah  in  return  put  round  his  lordship’s 
neck  a  handsome  string  of  pearls,  from  which  was  suspended 
a  jewel  of  flat  diamonds  and  uncut  rubies.  He  also  pre¬ 
sented  bis  lordship  in  trays,  two  beautiful  chowries,  two 
punkahs,  two  walking-sticks  of  sandal-wood,  with  two 
bottles  of  the  oil,  the  produce  of  bis  country. 

Mysore,  his  lordship  says,  exists  without  a  zemindar,  and 
the  consequence  has  been,  that  for  five  years  not  a  tumult 
lias  taken  place  in  it,  while  the  neighbouring  provinces  have 
been  torn  by  war  and  insurrections. 

March  3. — Lord  Valentia  dedicated  this  day  to  the  view¬ 
ing  of  Seringapatam  :  his  first  visit  was  to  the  curtain  where 
the  breach  had  been  made,  attended  by  several  gentlemen 
who  had  been  present  at  the  storming,  and  who  pointed  out 
every  circumstance.  The  attack,  his  lordship  observes,  was 
most. judiciously  made,  on  a  part  where  the  Asiatic  error  of  a 
kmg  curtain  had  rendered  a  breach  easy.  The  enfilading 
fire  from  the  Bombay  army,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river, 
had  rendered  the  continuing  on  the  ramparts  extremely  dan¬ 
gerous  :  whilst  the  miserable  natives  who  were  obliged  to  be 
There,  were  taking  their  dinner  in  holes  dug  in  the  earth,  to 
protect  themselves  from  the  shot,  the  storming  party  entered, 
and  put  to  death  great  numbers  of  them. 

Tippoo,  his  lordship  says,  had  been  often  advised  to  carry 
an  inner  work  from  the  Sultan  battery  on  the  high  ground, 
50  as  to  cut  off  the  north-west  bastion,  and  the  part  of  the 
curtain  against  which  the  attack  was  directed  ;  but  he  was 
obstinate,  his  lordship  says,  and  ignorant. 

During  the  storming  of  the  4th  May,  a  small  party  of 
soldiers  in  the  heat  of  attack,  passed  from  the  outer  to  the 
inner  rampart  over  a  wall  of  a  most  tremendous  height 
which  united  them.  These,  his  lordship  says,  and  a  larger 
party  who  made  their  way  in  another  direction,  greatly 
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assisted  in  the  attack,  by  flanking  the  sultan  and  his  attend¬ 
ants,  who  were  bravely  defending  traverse  after  traverse  on 
the  outer  rampart,  and  slowly  retiring  before  the  superior 
force  of  the  storming  party  to  the  gateway  in  the  inner  wall. 

His  lordship  thinks  it  probable  that  the  sultan’s  intentions 
were  to  retire  immediately  from  a  place  no  longer  tenable, 
and  by  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops  without  the 
town*  and  which  amounted  to  20,000  men,  to  protract  the 
war  as  long  as  possible.  The  Bangalore  gate  being  open 
during  the  whole  of  the  siege,  he  could  have  escaped,  his 
lordship  says,  without  difficulty,  and  if  he  could  not  have 
carried  off  his  females,  his  lordship  conceives  he  would  have 
put  them  to  death,  and  buried  them  in  the  ruins  of  his  harem. 

The  inner  ditch  and  rampart,  except  in  the  spot  where 
the  wall  afforded  a  passage  to  the  soldiers,  have,  his  lord- 
ship  says,  been  wholly  destroyed.  The  gateway  in  which 
Tippoo  fell,'  has  also  been  destroyed  with  the  inner  work  :  a 
road,  his  lordship  says,  is  formed  in  its  stead,  which  will 
ultimately  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  the  town. 

It  has  not  yet  been  discovered  who  it  was  that  gave  fhe 
sultan  his  fatal  wound  :  the  invaluable  string  of  pearls  which 
he  wore  round  his  neck,  was,  his  lordship  says,  the  prize 
of  the  soldier,  but  it  has  never  been  yet  produced  or  traced. 
He  had  been  many  years  collecting  this,  always  taking  off' 
an  inferior  pearl,  when  lie  could  purchase  one  more  valuable. 

Were  it  of  importance,  his  lordship  says,  to  render  Se- 
ringapatam  a  place  of  strength,  the  works  proposed  by  the 
French  ought  to  be  carried  info  effect;  but  his  lordship 
thinks,  that  the  time  is  arrived  when  the  British,  can  never 
have  to  defend  themselves  against  a  regular  besieging  army. 
As  a  military  depot,  it  should  be  (as  it  is),  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  sudden  attack  of  fhe  native  powers  ;  its  numerous 
and  large  buildings  have  given  it  a  preference  over  Banga¬ 
lore.  Seringapatam,  his  lordship  says,  is  far  from  being 
unhealthy. 

His  lordship  considers  this  capital  as  very  inferior  to  any 
he  had  seen  in  India.  The  palaces  of  the  sultan,  his  lord- 
ship  says,  have  neither  the  imposing  massive  dignify  of  the 
Hindoo  architecture,  nor  the  light  airy  elegance  of  t  lie  Mus- 
sulmaun  buildings  at  Lucknow.  The  public  apartments  of 
Tippoo  were  handsome,  those  of  Hyder  extremely  plain. 
The  zenanas  of  both  were  excessively  bad,  and  the  rooms  in 
a  very  dirty  state. 

Hyder’s  palace  is  now,  his  lordship  says,  the  residence  of 
the  surgeon;  his  zenana  an  European  hospital;  Tippoo’*. 
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zenana  a  barrack  for  tlic  artillcrj’- ;  bis  private  apartments 
are  occupied  by  the  resident,  and  the  public  ones  by  the 
.European  troops.  ']  hese  buildings,  his  lordship  says,  from 
the  want  of  windows,  have  externally  a  very  heavy  appear- 
ance,  but  the  view  lrom  them  has  been  much  improved  by 
the  English  having  opened  t he  space  to  a  temple  of  Shri 
R  unga,  having  a  choultry  in  front,  and  a  lofty  tower  of 
the  Tanjore  architecture. 

His  lordship  next  visited  Tippoo’s  arsenal,  the  architec¬ 
ture  of  which  is  massive,  and  much  more  ancient  than  the 
other  buildings  :  the  pillars  are  square,  and  covered  with 
architecture.  Here,  his  lordship  says,  are  vast  quantities 
of  matchlocks,  spears,  cresses,  nair  knives,  and  chain  ar¬ 
mour  belonging  to  Tippoo,  but  quite  useless  to  the  English. 
The  most  singular  articles  are  several  pieces  of  artillery  cast 
by  Tippoo;  each  ornamented  with  the  head  of  an  European 
devoured  by  a  tiger.  There  is  now  here,  his  lordship  says, 
a  considerable  magazine  of  European  musquets  and  field- 
pieces. 

The  palace  which  adjoined,  his  lordship  says,  was  in 
ruins,  and  had  been  totally  removed,  to  make  room  for  a 
manufacture  of  gun  carriages,  which  was  established  in  the 
year  180^,  under  the  direction  of  captain  Scott.  These 
articles  were  formerly  obtained  at  Madras  by  contract.  His 
lordship  was  astonished,  that  the  natives  could  have  been 
taught  a-  new  manufacture  within  so  short  a  period. 

March  4. — Lord  Valent ia  being  upon'  the  point  of  de¬ 
parture,  Narsingrow  presented  him  with  a  nair’s  knife, 
•which  was  handsome,  and  the  handle  ornamented  with  sil¬ 
ver.  Many  of  his  lordship’s  friends  joined  him  at  an  early 
dinne  t  in  the  palace,  amongst  whom  was  Dr.  White,  of  the 
medical  staff,  of  whom  his  lordship  made  some  enquiries 
respecting  the  medical  practice  of  the  natives,  which  he 
found  was  ignorance  in  the  extreme  :  they  used  some  of  the 
mineral  remedies,  particularly  calomel,  out  in  such  strong 
doses,  that  it  frequent^  proved  more  destructive  than  the 
disease  it  was  meant  to  eradicate.  An  usual  emetic,  his 
lordship  says,  is  composed  by  suspending  a  small  copper 
coin  in  acid  till  the  solution  has  taken  place  sufficiently  to 
operate.  Sometimes  death  is  occasioned  by  the  strength  of 
this  dose. 

Starvation,  his  lordship  says,  is  another  prescription  for 
all  diseases.  Purneah’s  daughter  perished  by  it;  the  fever 
was  indeed  conquered,  but  the  weakness  was  so  great  that  the 
patient  sunk  under  it.  The  efficacy  of  a  medicine  is  here, 
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Iris  lordship  says,  estimated  by  the  number  of  its  ingredients, 
which  frequently  amount  to  fifty,  when  it  is  considered  as 
infallible.  In  Canara,  his  lordship  was  informed  that  the 
toddy  drawers  were  physicians. 

Dr.  White  assured  his  lordship  that  he  had  seen  the 
volatde  alkali  used  above  a  hundred  times,  and  always  with 
success,  in  the  bite  of  poisonous  serpents. 

His  lordship  had  promised  Narsingrow  to  examine  the 
bridge  over  the  Cauveri;  if  was  dark  before  they  arrived, 
but  all  the  workmen,  who  had  been  detained  for  the  purpose, 
were  pretending  to  work  by  the  glare  of  thousands  of  flam¬ 
beaus  which  were  lighted  in  an  instant. 

The  bridge  is  a  singular  work,  constructed  of  pillars 
about  eighteen  feet  high,  by  from  two  to  three  feet  square ;  of 
these,  his  lordship  says,  are  three  rows  of  G7  feet  each,  sunk 
ten  feet  from  each  other  in  the  solid  rock,  but  united  at  top, 
and  made  steady  by  large  stones  laid  flat  and  close  together, 
on  which  is  laid  the  gravel.  The  expence  of  this,  his  lord¬ 
ship  estimates  at  20.000  pagodas,  the  whole  of  which  is  sup¬ 
ported  by  Purneah,  to  shew,  he  says,  the  rajah’s  wish  to 
accommodate  the  English. 

March  6. — As  our  travellers  advanced  towards  Mangalore 
the  scenery  became  more  wild,  and  the  road  more  uneven  ; 
they  were  now  entering  the  defiles  of  the  chain  of  mountains 
that  separate  the  table  land  of  Mysore  from  the  low  country 
of  Canara  and  Malabar.  Our  travellers  reached  Purneah 
Chuttoor,  at  the  summit  of  the  Besseley  Gaut,  which  is  the 
most  southern  of  the  whole. 

A  t  three  in  the  morning  his  lordship  began  to  descend  this 
celebrated  Gaut  :  the  road,  his  lordship  says,  has  been 
formed  with  great  labour  out  of  a  bed  of  loose  rock,  over 
which  the  torrents  had  in  winter  rolled  with  such  force,  as  to 
wash  away  ali  the  softer  parts,  and  to  leave  single  rocks  of 
four  or  five  feet  diameter,  not  above  two  feet  asunder,  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  centre  of  the  road. 

His  lordship  here  found  he  had  entered  a  forest  of  the  larg¬ 
est  trees  ot  the  East,  several  of  which  he  says  were  100  feet  in 
the  stem  before  a  single  branch  extended  ;  yet.  the  descent 
was  so  steep,  that  our  traveller  was  frequently  on  a  level  with 
their  tops,  at  so  small  a  distance  as  to  distinguish  them  by 
the  gleam  of  the  numerous  torches  by  which  he  was  accom¬ 
panied  ;  but  which  were  nevertheless  insufficient,  he  says,  to 
enlighten  the  impenetrable  foliage,  which  for  miles  concealed 
the  face  ot  heaven,  or  the  deep  gloom  of  the  abyss  into  which 
ihey  appeared  to  be  descending.  In  the  day  time  this  scene, 
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his  lordship  says,  would  not  have  been  half  so  magnificent  or 
awful. 

Towards  day  his  lordship  came  to  a  turn  in  the  road, 
winch  shewed  him  the  lofty  mountain  he  had  beer*  descend¬ 
ing,  covered  with  forests  nearly  to  its  summit.  His  lordship 
passed  a  small  village  in  the  centre  of  this  immense  forest, 
where  the  inhabitants  were  thrashing  their  grain  in  a  manner 
truly  patriarchal :  the  grain  was  trodden  by  oxen  on  a  floor 
of  hard  earth ;  the  oxen,  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  were 
left  unmuzzled. 

His  lordship  arrived  at  Buntwall,  a  very  large  open  town 
with  a  great  number  of  mud  houses  :  here  he  was  compli¬ 
mented  with  the  usual  nazur  of  fruit  by  the  aumil,  who  in¬ 
formed  his  lordship  that  Buntwall  was  in  a  very  flourishing 
state,  from  being  the  principal  mart  of  the  trade  carried  on 
between  Mysore  and  Canara.  His  lordship  saw  a  great 
number  of  horses  in  the  streets,  which  were  going  up  to 
mount  the  cavalry  at  Madras. 

Here  his  lordship  first  observed  some  of  the  variety  of 
cocoa-nuts  called  sultanie,  from  their  supposed  superior  ex¬ 
cellence  ;  these  arc  larger,  and  their  outsides  of  a  brilliant 
orange. 

On  ascending  a  steep  hill,  his  lordship  beheld  the  river  of 
Mangalore,  a  noble  expanse  of  water,  and  the  sea  beyond  it. 
Here  his  lordship  first  found  the  brick-stone,  a  substance 
which,  before  it  is  dug  up,  is  sufficiently  soft  to  be  cut  info 
any  shape,  but  when  exposed  to  the  air,  it  becomes  as  hard 
as  stone.  It  resembles  brick,  but  is  more  porous  :  it  is  much 
used  for  building  houses,  and  even  bridges  have  been  formed 
of  it. 

Mangalore,  his  lordship  says,  was  the  only  isea-port  in  the 
territories  of  Tippoo,  by  whom  it  was  much  valued,  although 
it, had  only  depth  of  water  for  small  vessels.  He  nevertheless 
contrived  to  get  over  it  vessels  of  500  tons,  built  chiefly  for 
collecting  his  revenue  from  the  rajahs  who  lived  along  the 
coast,  and  accumulated  large  sums  by  piracy. 

No  place,  his  lordship  says,  has  had  more  reason  to  re= 
joice  at  the  change  of  masters  than  Mangalore,  its  trade  be¬ 
ing  tenfold  what  it  was  under  the  Mussulman  government. 
Its  exports  are  said  to  amount  to  eleven  lacks  of  rupees  per 
annum,  of  which  rice  alone  yields  nine,  bearing  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent. 

The  imports  consist  chiefly  of  cloths  from  Surat,  and  its 
vicinity  ;  horses  to  mount  the  Company’s  cavalry  at  Madras  5 
a  few  drugs  from  Arabia;  sugar,  and  a  considerable  quao- 
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tity  of  salt.  The  great  balance  in  favour  of  Mangalore  is 
paid  in  specie. 

His  lordship  laments  it  as  extremely  unfortunate,  that 
the  bar  having  only  ten  feet  water,  should  prevent  Mangalore 
from  being  a  naval  station,  for  which,  from  the  fertility  of 
the  surrounding  country,  the  extensive  supply  of  timber, 
and  the  salubrity  of  the  climate,  it  is  so  well  calculated. 
Here  are  the  magazines  for  the  sandal  wood,  of  which  the 
India  Company  has  the  monopoly  from  the  rajah. 

The  price  of  this  article  varies  according  to  the  s^e  of  the 
stick,  which  is  sometimes  only  three  inches  in  diameter,  and 
seldom  exceeds  a  foot ;  it  is  cut  by  the  axe  into  logs  of  four 
feet ;  wrnre  it  cut  by  the  saw,  the  saving,  his  lordship  says, 
'would  be  considerable  ;  but  an  Indian  is  noteasily  persuaded 
to  change  his  instrument. 

The  sandal  wood  is  exported  to  China,  where  it  is  burnt 
by  the  Chinese  on  certain  festivals. 

jNo  province,  his  lordship  says,  can  be  in  a  more  flourish¬ 
ing  state  than  Canara,  from  the  liberality  of  those  persons 
wdio  govern  it  since  it  fell  under  the  British  government  in 
1799.  This  prosperity  his  lordship  attributes  in  a  great  de¬ 
gree  to  the  total  absence  of  zemindars,  the  occupier  holding 
the  land  immediately  under  government,  and  paying  what 
may  be  considered  as  one-fourth  of  the  value  of  the  produce. 
No  man  holds  an  estate  of  more  than  the  annual  value  of  500 
pagodas :  the  revenue  is  collected  by  native  officers  without 
the  aid  of  the  military  ;  the  laws  are  strictly  enforced  ;  cul¬ 
tivation  is  rapidly  extending  ;  the  government  is  undisturbed 
by  tumults,  and  the  revenue  is  annually  increasing.  How 
different,  his  lordship  says,  from  the  province  of  Malabar, 
which  has  naturally  equal  advantages. 

In  consequence  of  the  evils  experienced  by  a  British  fleet 
after  a  long  continuance  in  the  Red  Sea,  from  the  want  of 
water,  fresh  provisions,  and  fuel,  and  under  a  full  convic¬ 
tion  that  a  western  '  passage  existed,  lord  Valenti  a  formed 
the  idea  ot  ascertaining  whether  these  necessaries  were  not 
attainable  at  Massowah,  Dhalac,  or  the  adjacent  islands; 
where,  in  former  times,  the  Egyptian  and  Roman  merchants 
fixed  then  residence,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  their 
trade  with  Abyssinia  and  the  interior  of  Africa.  "The  com¬ 
mercial  advantages  likely  to  result  from  the  opening  of  a 
communication  with  Abyssinia,  appeared  also  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention  ;  and  his  lordship  seems  to  have  felt  it  as  a  national 
reflection,  while  new  islands,  and  even  continents s  were 
discovered  by  the  abilities  or  our  seamen,  we  should  have  be- 
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come  so  ignorant  of  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa,  as  to  be  un« 
able  to  ascertain  many  of  the  harbours  and  islands  described 
by  an  ancient  navigator  in  the  Periplus  of  the  Eryth lean  sea. 

Having  communicated  his  idea^  and  feelings  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  marquis  Wellesley  during  his  stay  at  Calcutta, 
our  noble  and  intelligent  author  at  length  proposed  that  one 
of  the  Bombay  cruisers  should  be  prepared  for  a  voyage  to 
the  Red  Sea,  and  generously  offered  his  gratuitous  services 
tor  the  purpose  of  investigating  the  eastern  shore  of  Africa, 
and  making  the  necessary  enquiries  into  the  present  state  of 
Abyssinia  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  The  marquis  ap¬ 
proved  of  the  plan,  and  wisely  placed  the  commanding 
officer  under  lord  Valentia’s  orders,  to  preclude  any  diffi¬ 
culties  which  might  other  wise -have  resulted  from  difference 
of  opinion,  with  respect  to  the  eligibility  of  going  to  parti¬ 
cular  places.  The  necessary  instructions  were  immediately 
transmitted  to  Bombay,  and  his  lordship  hastened  his  de¬ 
parture  for  Colombo,  conceiving  it  particularly  desirable  to 
reach  the  Red  Sea  as  early  in  the  year  as  possible. 

On  his  arrival  at  Tanjore  he  learnt,  by  dispatches  from 
Bombay,  that  the  Antelope  cruiser  would  be  in  readiness 
to  receive  him  at  Mangalore,  and  would  convey  him  to  the 
Red  Sea  in  the  beginning  of  February.  Untoward  circum¬ 
stances,  however,  rendered  him  unable  to  reach  Mangalore 
before  the  8th  of  March  :  and  this  precluded  the  possibility 
of  his  arriving  at  Sucy  before  the  change  of  the  monsoon  in 
the  Arabian  Gulf.  Yet  under  this  disappointment,  it  was 
some  consolation  to  know  that  the  very  heavy  gales  in  that 
quarter  rarely  set  in  before  June,  and  to  reflect,  that,  in  un¬ 
known  seas,  die  sailing  was  probably  safer  when  beating  up, 
than  when  going  briskly  before  the  wind. 

With  captain  Keys  of  the  Antelope,  who  Lad  orders  to 
consider  himself  under  lord  Valentia’s  command,  our  author 
was  much  pleased  ;  as  his  manners  were  perfectly  those  of  a 
gentlcmait,  and  the  concern  he  expressed  at  the  smallness  of 
his  vessel,  evinced  an  inclination  to  do  every  thing  in  his 
power  to  make  the  voyage  comfortable. 

His  lordship  having  determined  to  go  on  board  the  Ante¬ 
lope  the  next  morning,  he  found  her  to  be  a  brig,  quite  as 
large  as  he  had  expected,  about  150  tons,  mounting  12 
eighteen  pound  carronades,  and  having  on  board  41  Euro¬ 
peans,  including  officers,  16  marines,  and  30  lascars  and  ser¬ 
vants.  For  these  they  had  on  board  six  months  rice  and 
salt  meat,  with  40  days’  water.  The  cabin  was  of  a  tolera¬ 
ble  size  ;  rather  more  than  one  third  had  been  partitioned  off 
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for  our  author;  the  remainder  served  as  a  dining-room,  in 
which  the  captain  and  Mr.  Salt  were  obliged  to  swing  their 
cots  at  night. 

On  returning  from  the  vessel,  lord  Valentia  began  his  pre¬ 
parations  for  departure  :  these  were  soon  completed  as  well 
as  circumstances  would  admit;  and  Mr.  Salt  having  arrived, 
they  went  on  board  at  eleven  o’clock  at  night  on  the  13th  of 
March,  and  by  twelve  they  weighed  anchor  for  the  Red 
Sea,  bidding  a  farewell  to  India,  after  a  residence  of  fifteen 
months. 

From  this -time  till  the  18th,  they  coasted  along  the  shore 
with  the  assistance  of  the  land  and  sea  breezes,  without  being 
able  to  get  out  of  sight  of  land.  The  weather  proved  sultry, 
and  the  vessel  sailed  ill,  ow  ing  to  the  bad  condition  of  her 
bottom,  which  was  completely  covered  with  barnacles: 
however,  she  had  one  good  quality,  she  obeyed  her  helm, 
and  wore  with  facility.  The  shore  was  a  bold  one,  and 
our  author  passed  several  islands  of  a  rocky  nature,  one  of 
which  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  Tippoo,  but  for  what 
purpose,  is  extremely  problematical,  as  it  affords  no  protec¬ 
tion  to  shipping. 

Till  the  26th  the  wind  continued  inclining  to  the  west,  and 
the  vessel  consequently  made  little  way,  though,  as  she  was 
lightened  by  consumption  of  stock,  she  sailed  better.  The 
calms  had  been  frequent,  yet  the  heat  bad  never  been  unplea¬ 
sant,  and  the  sea  had  been  as  smooth  as  glass.  To  our  author 
the  delay  was  the  less  disagreeable,  as  it  afforded  him  time  to 
prepare  charts  of  the  Red  Sea  from  the  logs  he  had  procured. 

On  the  31st  the  dolphins  were  about  the  ship  in  shoals. 
The  men  killed  eight,  one  of  which,  served  up  for  dinner, 
proved  as  good  as  an  albicore.  The  following  day  they  were 
still  more  numerous,  and  every  mess  had  one. 

During  the  last  five  days  the  wind  bad  been  extremely 
light,  but  having  been  favoured  by  a  current  to  the  S.  W. 
the  voyagers  were  enabled  to  make  a  degree  a  day.  This 
current  deserted  them  on  the  2d  of  April,  and  the  breezes  be¬ 
came  more  light  as  they  approached  the  land. 

April  10. — Lord  Valentia’s  servant  caught  a  small  fish  of 
the  genus  diodon,  but  not  of  the  species  described  by  Lin¬ 
naeus.  Mr.  Salt  drew  it,  and  his  lordship  stuffed  its  skin, 
which  it  has  the  power  of  expanding  when  it  blows  out  its 
body,  the  cavity  of  which  is  filled  with  a  very  large  air 
bladder,  and  a  liver  disproportioned  to  its  size.  Its  length 
is  about  four  inches.  No  injury  follows  the  puncture  of  one 
of  its  prickles,  though  a  juice  exudes  from  the  base,  of  a 
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bright  yellow  colour,  that  permanently  stains  paper  and 
other  substances.  It  puts  out  two  small  tentacula  from  its 
mouth  as  it  swims,  and  lives  a  considerable  time  out  of  water. 

April  12. — At  day-light,  the  African  coast  was  in  view; 
and,  as  Ibe  vessel  approached  rapidly,  by  twelve  o’clock  it 
was  only  about  three  miles  from  cape  Guardafui.  The  cape 
itself  is  not  very  high,  but  the  land  behind  it  is  extremely 
lofty.  It  consists  of  rocky  beds,  one  over  the  other,  with 
gullies  apparently  formed  by  the  rain.  Not  a  vestige  of  ve¬ 
getation  was  discernible.  “  We  made  it,”  says  our  author, 
46  in  51°  10  E.  and  11°  50' N.  There  was  a  considerable 
cross  swell  as  we  rounded  the  land.  Our  little  vessel  was  go¬ 
ing  seven  knots,  which  I  did  not  expect  from  her.  We 
bad,  during  the  whole  of  the  last  day,  a  strong  set  to  the 
south,  which  took  us  SO  miles.  Mount  Felix  is  united  to  the 
main  land  by  a  low  sand  :  it  is  conspicuous,  and  cannot  be 
mistaken.” 

April  13. — The  captain  steered  AW.  arid  by  N.  straight  for 
Aden,  and  passed  the  high  laud  behind  cape  St.  Peter.  The 
coast,  which  is  very  high  and  steril,  remained  visible  at 
night,  though  the  base  was  concealed  by  a  haze  which  ex¬ 
tended  across  the  whole  sea.  Several  meteors,  called  falling 
stars,  shot  occasionally  across  the  sky  ;  but  no  aurora  borea¬ 
lis  had.  appeared  during  the  voyage.  A  heavy  dew  fell  all 
night.  The  sea  was  smooth,  though  the  vessel  went  at  the 
rate  of  six  knots  an  hour. 

April  15. — At  eight  in  the  morning  a  part  of  the  African 
shore  was  in  sight,  distant  about  eleven  leagues',  which  was 
as  high  as  that  on1  the  opposite  side.  At  one,  cape  Aden 
bore  light  a-head  W.  by  N.  I  N.  distant  eleven  leagues. 
The  voyagers  proceeded  all  night,  when  it  was  so  near,  that 
they  resolved  to  come  to  an  anchor.  Accordingly  they 
passed  the  headland,  and  anchored  at  nine  o’clock  on  the 
other  side,  close,  as  they  supposed,  to  the  town ;  but  of 
this  they  could  not  be  certain,  as  no  one  on  board  had  ever 
been  there,  and  they  had  no  directions  respecting  making  it. 

At  day-light  the  next  morning  no  town  was  visible,  and 
it  was  therefore  supposed  to  lie  beyond  another  headland 
nearly  W.  On  proceeding,  it  was  discovered  that  the  ship 
bad  anchored  in  Back  Bay,  and  that  Aden  itself  was  on  the 
eastern  side  of  the  headland ;  but  as  it  would  have  been  a 
serious  loss  of  time  to  have  beaten  back,  our  author  deter¬ 
mined  to  go  on,  though  much  chagrined  at  a  mistake  which 
would  prevent  their  having  excellent  water,  instead  of  that 
which  is  higher  up,  and  is  invariably  brackish.  Back  Bay 
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is  the  best  watering-place,  though  it  is  five  miles  from  the 
town  :  the  only  expence  is  three  dollars  demanded  by  the 
dola.  In  East  Bay  it  may  be  purchased,  but  at  a  high 
price.  On  the  western  side  is  a  range  of  rocks,  extending 
nearly  as  far  south  as  the  hill  of  Aden  itself.  The  tops  of 
these  are  singularly  broken,  and  rise  in  several  parts  into 
gothic  spires ;  two  of  these  are  called  the  Ass’s  Ears.  To 
the  west  of  them  is  another  bay,  exactly  resembling  the  for¬ 
mer  both  in  size  and  appearance.  Its  western  boundary  is  a 
range  of  rocks,  one  of  which  so  perfectly  resembles  a  funnel, 
as  to  deserve  that  name.  At  ten  o’clock  the  island  of  Perim 
was  in  sight,  and  soon  afterward  our  voyagers  entered  the 
straits  which  ran  between  it  and  the  land.  The  breeze  was 
assisted  by  the  tide,  and  soon  brought  them  under  shelter  of 
the  promontory  ;  and  by  twelve  they  anchored  in  smooth 
water. 

April  17. — Before  day  the  small  boat  was  hoisted  out, 
and  lord  Yalentia’s  servant  and  Mr.  Hall  were  sent  on  shore 
with  their  guns  and  dogs,  in  hopes  of  killing  some  game. 
And  after  breakfast,  bis  lordship,  Mr.  Salt,  a  midshipman, 
and  four  sepoys,  landed  on  the  beach,  in  order  to  take  a 
survey  of  the  country,  and  to  collect  shells.  On  ascending 
a  ridge  of  broken  hills  about  a  mile  from  the  shore,  they 
found  the  road  extremely  craggy,  but  a  strong  breeze  agree¬ 
ably  tempered  the  heat  of  the  sun,  and  several  curious 
plants  and  mineral  specimens  remunerated  their  fatigue. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hill  they  joined  the  shooting  party, 
who  had  seen  several  antelopes,  arid  killed  some  partridges; 
they  had  also  purchased  some  fine  milch  goats,  and,  on 
reaching  the  sea  shore,  they  bought  a  quantity  of  mullets  of 
some  Arab  fishermen,  to  procure,  in  return,  a  supply  of 
water,  none  of  which  was  to  be  obtained  on  the  land. 

As  it  was  still  early,  and  as  the  breeze  continued,  the 
party  determined  to  walk  along  the  shore  to  point  Bab-ei- 
Mandel  ;  but  as  a  small  creek,  communicating  with  a  salt¬ 
water  lake,  lay  between  them,  they  were  obliged  to  pass  in 
the  boat.  “As  we  advanced,”  says  our  author,  “  it  was 
less  pleasant,  from  the  air  being  frequently  healed  by  the 
sand  over  which  it  passed,  which  gave  it  all  the  effect  of  the 
hot  winds  of  India,  in  scorching  the  skin,  and  producing 
intense  drought.  Dr.  Macghie  and  Mr.  Salt  bathed,  from 
which  they  suffered  considerably,  but  not  so  much  as  two 
officers  of  the  ship,  who,  from  being  more  exposed,  were 
soon  of  a  perfectly  red  colour.” 

On  the  beach  is  the  tomb  of  a  Mussulmaun  saint,  which, 
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though  a  heap  of  ruins,  attracts  many  visitants.  The  ex¬ 
treme  point  is  low  and  rocky,  and  its  sides  presented  several 
shells,  but  none  of  value.  About  three  o’clock  the  company 
took  to  their  boat,  completely  fatigued  with  their  excursion. 

April  18. — They  set  sail  before  day-break,  and  at  sun-rise 
perceived  a  ship  enter  the  straits  arid  follow  them.  This  was 
tightly  eoniectured  to  be  the  Fox  frigate,  captain  \  ashon, 
which  had  been  sent  to  Mocha,  to  convoy  to  India  the  trade 
from  that  place. 

Having  anchored  at  about  the  distance  of  four  miles  from 
Mocha,  captain  Keys  wrote  to  Mr.  Pringle,  acting  agent  of 
the  East  India  Company,  to  inform  him  of  our  author’s  ar¬ 
rival.  Mr.  Pringle  accordingly  came  off,  to  invite  his  lord- 
ship  to  the  factory;  and  told  him  that  lie  had  notified  bis 
arrival  to  the  dola,*  or  governor,  who,  on  being  questioned 
respecting  his  reception  of  the  noble  visitant,  had  replied, 
that  he  was  not  well,  and  would  uot  move  from  his  seat. 
Mr.  Pringle  added,  that  as  the  meeting  him  at  the  door  had 
been  insisted  on  by  general  Baird,  and  had  been  complied 
with,  he  could  on  no  account  advise  lord  Valentia  to  visit 
him  in  any  other  manner. 

During*  his  stay  at  the  British  factory  in  Mocha,  our 
author  discovered*  that  a  regular  communication  existed 
between  Mocha  and  Massowah,  and  between  that  place  and 
Suakin  ;  that  Massowah  was  by  no  means  the  unsafe  place 
which  Mr.  Bruce  represented  it  to  be  in  his  time  ;  and  that 
pilots  could  be  procured  for  the  whole  way.  As  the  upper 
part  of  the  vovage,  however,  was  to  be  performed  through 
very  narrow  straits,  and  at  a  time  when  the  N.W  .  winds 
were  blowing  strongly  down  the  gulf,  it  was  judged  advise- 
able  to  hire  a  country  vessel,  called  a  dow,  which  might  go 
a-head  and  show  the  way.  Accordingly,  lord  Valentia 
hired  a  dow  for  400  dollars,  to  go  to  Dhalac,  Massowah, 
Suakin,  and  up  to  the  latitude  of  the  river  Fasat,  where  he 
designed  to  terminate  his  observations,  and  make  the  best  of 
his  way  to  Cosseir.  He  also  hired  an  Arab  boy  of  the  name 
of  Hyder,  as  an  interpreter,  till  the  Antelope  returned :  he 
spoke  English  tolerably  well,  and  bore  a  very  excellent  cha¬ 
racter.  These  arrangements  being  made,  his  lordship  de¬ 
signed  to  have  sailed^on  the  9th  of  May;  but  a  pr  posal 
from  captain  Vashon  induced  him  to  alter  his  intention: 
this  was,  that  if  lie  would  stay  till  the  morrow,  the  captain 
would  accompany  him  to  Jibbel  Teir  and  Dhalac. 

Next  morning,  by  six  o’clock,  our  author  went  on  board 
the  Antelope:  but  to  his  great  surprise,  he  learned  through 
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llie  medium  of  Hyder,  that  his  pilot  knew  nothing  of  the 
way  from  Jibbel  Teir  to  Massowah  ;  that  the  usual  way  was 
stretching  across  to  the  Abyssinian  coast,  and  working  up  it 
to  Dlialac.  Captain  Keys  felt  himself  incapable  of  con¬ 
ducting  the  vessel  through  an  unknown  and  intricate  sea  ; 
all  idea  of  Jibbel  Teir  was  consequently  abandoned,  and 
the  Fox  ahd  Antelope  parted  company,  the  former  sailing  to 
the  northward,  while  the  latter  stretched  across  rather  to  the 
south  of  west. 

The  pilot  seemed  a  sensible  old  fellow  :  he  gave  his  direc¬ 
tions  clearly ;  and  when  they  heaved  the  log,  he  told  them 
it  was  not  necessary,  as  there  was  plenty  of  water.  At  three 
o’clock  they  closed  in  with  the  land,  and  anchored  about 
three  miles  west  of  a  headland,  which  the  pilot  called  Ras 
Bunder  Beiloul.  A  chain  of  islands  and  rocks  had  conti¬ 
nued  the  whole  way  to  the  north ,  the  largest  of  which  seems  to 
be  the  Jibbel  Azroe  of  the  charts.  The  bay  now  entered  was 
of  very  great  extent,  and  excellently  defended  from  the  south 
winds;  but  the  width  of  the  channel  opposite  to  Mocha 
proved  to  be  less  than  had  been  conjectured  from  the  vidv  of 
the  Abyssinian  land.  Lord  Valentia  sent  off  his  servants  to 
the  shore,  to  look  for  shells,  and  the  pilot  offered  to  go  to  a 
village  which  he  said  was  beyond  the  hills.  The  natives 
bear  a  bad  character  ;  but  the  accounts  of  their  ferocity  are 
probably  exaggerated.  The  appearance  of  the  whole  coast 
was  black  and  barren,  except  where  it  was  broken  by  white 
sand. 

After  dinner  Mr.  Salt  and  captain  Keys  wrent  on  shore  in 
the  boat,  and  took  with  them  the  lead-line.  They  found  an 
inner  bay,  about  five  miles  round,  and  perfectly  defended 
except  to  the  north  ;  but  a  strong  gust  of  wind  prevented 
their  entering  to  sound  it.  A  net  and  the  iron  head  of  an 
harpoon  were  found  lying  under  a  stone,  but  they  saw  no 
native.  A  few  mimosas  and  herbaceous  plants  were  all  the 
vegetation. 

On  the  11th  the  vessel  got  under  weigh  at  six  o’clock,  and 
steered  directly  across  the  bay,  which,  as  it  was  dear,  ap¬ 
peared  of  a  magnificent  extent,  being  about  twelve  miles 
steep,  and  about  thirty,  from  one  headland  to  a  large  island 
which  formed  the  other  extremity.  In  the  bottom  (he  land 
had  a  very  singular  appearance ;  large  masses  being  per¬ 
fectly  flat,  and  near,  three  others  of  a  conical  figure.  By 
twelve,  our  voyagers  were  across,  and  discovered  an  archi¬ 
pelago  of  islands  and  rocks  around  the  island  abovemen- 
tioned,  which  the  pilot  called  Rackmah.  He  added,  that 
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there  was  a  river,  and  very  civil  people,  where  every  article 
might  be  procured.  In  consequence  of  this  assertion,  cap¬ 
tain  Keys,  approached  the  land  with  regular  soundings,  and 
at  length  cast  anchor  under  the  lee  of  the  island,  in  four  and 
a  half  fathom,  with  a  hard  sandy  bottom. 

Mr.  Salt  wished  to  go  to  the  village,  which  was  at  some 
miles  distance  up  a  bay,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  mid¬ 
shipman,  and  Hyder  as  interpreter.  At  the  same  time 
lord  Valentia  went  in  a  boat  to  examine  the  island,  and  was 
attended  in  another  by  a  naig  and  three  sepoys,  a  servant, 
and  some  lascars.  About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  ship 
they  found  an  excellent  landing-place,  and  ascended  a  hill 
which  was  Composed  of  a  blackish  brown  stone,  that  looked 
as  if  it  had  undergone  the  action  of  fire.  Two  natives  who 
lived  on  the  island  were  brought  to  the  party  by  the  report 
of  a  shot,  and  appeared  very  civil :  they  understood  a  little 
Arabic,  and  had  not  the  woolly  head.  On  going  to  their 
hut,  his  lordship’s  attendants  procured  some  turtle ;  and 
our  author  (not  having  any  presents  about  him)  wrapped 
his  handkerchief  round  a  young  boy’s  head,  which  was 
rdiaven  all  over,  except  a  tuft  above  the  forehead.  Our 
author  found  that  a  sandy  bar  extended  from  the  island  to 
t  he  main,  and  formed  one  side  of  the  bay  ;  the  other  islands 
already  mentioned  were  beyond  it,  and,  at  a  distance,  they 
looked  as  if  in  a  line  with  it. 

After  coasting  a  rocky  headland,  his  lordship  proceeded  to 
a  third  island,  which  wras  likewise  connected  by  a  sandy 
bar,  und  formed  altogether  an  excellent  bay  for  small  ves¬ 
sels.  Here  he  procured  a  few  good  shells,  and  discovered 
ihe4omb  of  a  native  chief,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  stones  : 
at  one  end  were  the  bones  and  shells  of  several  turtles,  half 
burnt ;  and  in  the  middle  were  several  drinking  vessels,  one 
of  which  was  an  English  china  sugar  bason.  To  this  place 
lord  Valentia  gave  the  name  of  Burial  Island.  A  second 
tomb  was  discovered  nearly  similar  to  the  former,  and  some 
of  the  boatmen  asserted,  that  this  also  belonged  to  a  chief. 

Soon  after  it  was  dark,  our  traveller  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  at  ten  o’clock  he  was  rejoined  by  Mr.  Salt,  who  had  un¬ 
dergone  much  fatigue  for  very  little  gratification.  The 
river  spoken  of  by  the  pilot  had  vanished,  though  it  was 
evident  that  torrents  had  run  to  the  sea  during  the  rainy 
season.  At  present  there  -were  only  two  wells  about  sixty 
yards  from  the  sea :  the  water  of  the  nearest  was  as  bad  as 
the  Mocha  water  ;  that  of  the  farthest  was  superior,  and  in 
tolerable  quantity.  Mr.  Salt  met  with  no  village,  but  saw 
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three  men,  with  two  flocks  of  sheep,  and  a  numerous  troop 
of  camels,  which  they  had  d  iven  down  to  the  water.  These 
natives  evinced  much  civility,  and  willingly  exchanged  a 
tine  she^p  for  some  tobacco;  but  they  objected  to  the  party’s 
visiting  their  habitations,  which  were  at  some  distance  in 
the  interior.  They  had  curly  black  hair,  drawn  out  into 
points  in  every  direction,  and  wore  crooked  knives,  like  the 
Arabs,  by  their  side  :  they  had  also  spears  lyi?  g  at  the  wells. 
They  recognised  the  old  pilot,  and  shook  the  whole  party 
by  the  hand,  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  fear. 

Alter  passing  a  low  cape  called  Has  Kussa,  our  voyagers 
anchored  on  the  14th  off  a  low  black  rocky  point,  near 
which  the  pilot  affirmed  there  was  a  Avell  of  fresh  water.  A 
low  island  bore  by  compass  N.  W.  |"W.  The  night  was  ex¬ 
tremely  sultry,  and  the  water  smooth. 

Next  morning  they  weighed  anchor  at  four  o’clock,  the 
wind  being  right  a-head,  but  it  soon  came  round.  At  twelve 
they  anchored  in  seven  fathom,  that  the  pilot  might  have  an 
opportunity  of  procuring  some  articles  from  the  adjacent  vil¬ 
lage.  Further  on  there  is  a  bay,  formed  by  the  main  land, 
and  a  chain  of  islands  to  the  N.  and  W.  These  are  called 
Has  Amphila,  Bunder  Amphila,  and  the  Islands  ofAmphila. 
Mr.  Salt  and  captain  Keys  went  on  shore  on  the  island, 
which  they  found  to  be  about  a  mile  broad  by  three  miles 
long,  perfectly  flat  and  sandy,  and  thickly  covered  with  a 
low  shrub,  and  herbaceous  plants. 

On  the  16th  the  pilot  arrived  with  some  sheep,  and  assert¬ 
ed  this  to  be  a  place  of  some  trade,  w  hich  was  confirmed  by 
the  appearance  of  several  dows.  The  five  Amphila  islands 
are  equally  flat  and  sandy,  raised  only  about  ten  feet  above 
the  water,  and  without  a  single  tree  on  them.  The  shore, 
which  stretches  out  rapidly  to  the  westward,  is  low,  but 
backed  by  lofty  hills  of  whimsical  forms. 

On  the  17th  our  voyagers  passed  a  lofty  rugged  island, 
about  nine  miles  in  length,  which  the  pilot  called  Howakel; 
and  about  six  in  the  evening  they  came  to  anchor  between  the 
main  and  an  island,  which,  from  its  being  considered  as  an 
important  mark,  received  the  appellation  of  Pilot’s  Island. 
It  is  small  and  woody  ;  has  two  spits  of  sand  extending  pa¬ 
rallel  to  the  shore  for  a  considerable  distance,  one  at  each 
end  ;  and  is  distant  from  the  main  three  miles. 

The  next  day  they  passed  within  several  islands,  keeping 
close  to  the  shore,  which  was  flat,  with  gentle  acclivities  be¬ 
yond,  covered  with  wood;  while  the  lofty  mountains  of 
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Abyssinia,  at  a  greater  distance,  were  nearly  obscured  by 
the  haze.  At  eleven  the  following  morning  they  got  through 
a  passage  between  another  island  and  the  main,  and  bore 
away  along  the  Abyssinian  coast,  which  seemed  tolerably 
full  of  inhabitants. 

As  the  pilot  could  not  reach  Dhalacthis  day  (the  19th)  he 
washed  to  anchor  off  an  island  which  forms  a  bay  to  the 
westward,  where  he  said  large  vessels  might  anchor  in  safety, 
and  where  the  people  were  very  civil.  Accordingly  he  an¬ 
chored  off  a  very  picturesque  island,  in  seventeen  fathom, 
and  at  only  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  shore;  and  the 
bay  fully  answered  his  description,  being  eight  or  nine  miles 
deep,  and  about  seven  miles  wide.  As  no  description  of  this 
island  had  ever  been  given,  and  this  was  probably  the  first 
time  it  had  been  visited  by  Europeans,  our  noble  author 
called  it  Valentia.  Mr.  Salt  went  on  shore,  and  was  civilly 
accompanied  by  two  of  the  inhabitants  to  the  summit  of  the 
hill.  The  water  found  in  a  tank  was  very  good,  and  a  few 
sheep  were  procured,  which  belonged  to  the  nayib  of  Mas- 
sowah. 

On  the  20th  the  pilot  seemed  to  be  less  acquainted  than 
usual  with  the  islands.  He  made  a  direct  N.  E.  course,  but 
tacked  incessantly;  at  length,  after  running  about  22  miles, 
he  anchored  in  another  bay,  the  extremities  of  the  land  ex¬ 
tending  from  N.  W.  by  W.  to  S.  by  E.  It  was  very  deep, 
and  a  village  was  situated  on  the  bank  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
This  he  asserted  to  be  Dhalac,  but  it  agreed  so  little  with  the 
description  which  our  author  had  met  with,  that  he  enter¬ 
tained  considerable  doubts  on  the  subject.  He  therefore 
enquired  for  Dhalac-el-Kibeer  ;  but  the  pilot  replied,  that  it 
was  at  some  distance  ;  that  the  port  was  not  safe  for  vessels 
of  the  size  of  the  Antelope;  and  that  he  must  not  take  his 
lordship  there  without  permission  from  the  dola. 

One  of  the  natives  soon  came  alongside,  floating,  nearly 
naked,  on  a  catamaran,  formed  of  four  pieces  of  wood, 
about  ten  feet  long,  and  six  inches  in  diameter.  On  recog¬ 
nising  the  pilot  he  went  on  board,  but  appeared  much 
alarmed.  He  was  a  fine  muscular  figure,  with  a  large  black 
beard,  not  woolly.  He  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  son  of 
the  dola,  who  commanded  the  whole  island  on  the  part  of 
the  nayib  of  Massowah.  He  pressed  our  author  to  land, 
and  requested  permission  to  accompany  him.  This  was  rea- 
diljr  acceded  to,  and  after  some  consultation  respecting  the 
presents  necessary  to  be  taken  on  shore,  his  lordship  and 
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Mr.  Salt  habited  themselves  in  an  Asiatic  dress,  and  took 
Hyder  with  them  as  interpreter.  It  was  also  agreed  that  the 
old  pilot  should  be  of  the  party. 

Immediately  on  their  landing,  the  native  and  pilot  went 
forward  to  announce  the  arrival  of  the  strangers  ;  who,  in 
the  mean  time,  reclined  in  the  shade  of  a  rock,  and  collected 
some  oysters  which  were  found  in  a  cavern  formed  by  the 
beating  of  the  sea.  Soon  afterwards  some  other  natives  ar¬ 
rived,  to  conduct  our  author  and  his  companions  to  the  vil¬ 
lage.  In  the  way  they  were  met  by  a  tall  native  almost 
naked,  to  whom  the  pilot  said  the  presents  were  to  be  given  ; 
but  on  meeting  another  man  of  a  more  venerable  appearance, 
habited  in  the  dress  of  the  Arabs,  and  with  a  beard  of  snowy 
whiteness,  lord  Valentia  naturally  conceived  this  to  be  the 
dola.  The  pilot,  however,  would  not  admit  it. 

The  visitors  were  now  conducted  into  a  house  built  of 
madrapore,  squared,  and  raised  about  four  yards  from  the 
ground.  A  species  of  grass  formed  the  thatch,  and  there 
was  one  door,  but  no  window  nor  flooring  :  the  only  furni¬ 
ture  consisted  of  five  beds,  made  of  wood,  with  cords  drawn 
across,  and  covered  with  matting  made  of  doom  leaves*. 
Lord  Valentia  seated  himself  on  one  of  these,  and  Mr.  Salt 
took  possession  of  another,  while  the  rest  were  occupied  by- 
natives  and  by  his  lordship’s  lascars. 

Our  author  was  still  inclined  to  think  that  the  man  in 
the  Arab  dress  ought  to  receive  the  present ;  but  as  his  pro¬ 
posal  to  that  effect  was  over-ruled,  the  native  received  a  piece 
of  blue  Surat  cloth  and  ten  dollars,  while  the  other  had  only 
a  piece  of  cloth.  Coffee  was  now  ordered,  and  on  lord  Va¬ 
lentia  intimating  a  wish  to  purchase  sheep  and  water,  they 
readily  promised  to  supply  him,  and  spoke  in  the  highest 
terms  of  their  master,  the  nayib  of  Massowah,  who  they  said 
was  a  good  man,  and  one  who  would  furnish  his  lordship 
with  two  pilots  if  he  requested  one.  They  added,  that  the 
island  in  which  they  were  then  assembled  was  called  Nok- 
hara,  and  the  constant  residence  of  the  dola,  who  had  sub- 
dolas  in  different  stations;  that  Dhalac-el-Kibeer  was  for¬ 
merly  the  principal  residence,  but  that  at  present  the  port 
was  not  in  a  situation  to  admit  such  a  vessel  as  the  Antelope. 

Ilis  lordship  having  expressed  a  desire  of  visiting  the 
tanks  where  the  water  was  kept,  the  young  dola  accompa- 
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nied  him.  They  passed  through  the  narrow  passages  which 
separated  the  houses,  without  meeting  a  woman,  or  being 
importuned  by  a  single  mendicant.  A  small  plain  oblong 
building  on  the  road  side  proved  to  be  a  mosque,  near  which 
two  doom  trees  grew  among  some  scattered  tomb-stones. 

After  ascending  nearly  a  mile  along  a  small  footpath 
tracked  in  the  rock,  our  author  was  surprised  to  find,  that 
the  well  was  formed  by  a  natural  chasm,  which  was  covered 
for  several  feet  with  good  soil,  and  sometimes  produced  ex¬ 
cellent  herbage.  The  water,  at  the  depth  of  about  seven 
feet,  presented  a  clear  surface  of  about  ten  feet  in  length  by 
three  in  width,  but  irregular  in  its  shape,  owing  to  the  pro¬ 
truding  sides  of  the  rock.  As  it  supplies  the  whole  island, 
and  is  never  known  to  fall  even  in  the  most  arid  seasons,  it 
seems  extremely  probable  that  it  extends  under  a  great  part 
of  the  plain. 

On  returning  to  the  Antelope,  our  author  informed  cap¬ 
tain  Keys  that'he  intended  to  proceed,  the  next  morning,  to 
the  opposite  island,  in  order  to  view  the  fort  ofDobelew, 
where  Mr.  Bruce  had  anchored  ;  at  the  same  time  observing, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  errors  already  discovered  in  that 
traveller’s  statement,  he  conceived  it  to  be-  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  ascertain  the  real  situation  and  form  of  the 
islands  :  and  therefore 'wished  one  of  the  boats  to  attend  him 
till  his  return,  which  would  probably  be  in  a  couple  of  days. 
This  reasonable  request  was  peremptorily  refused,  and  his 
lordship  was  under  the  necessity  of  intimating,  that  he  must 
represent  the  alfuir  to  government  before  the  dispute  was  ter¬ 
minated.  At  length  it  was  agreed  that  Mr.  Salt  should  set 
off  the  next  morning,  with  the  second  lieutenant,  in  the 
pilot’s  boat,  and  ascertain  as  much  as  possible  of  the  island 
of  Dhalac-el-Kibeer. 

Early  in  the  morning  our  author  was  awakened  by  a  dis¬ 
pute  between  Mr.  Salt  and  the  pilot ,  who,  although  he  had 
agreed  to  the  arrangement  of  the  preceding  evening,  now 
refused  to  go  without  a  remuneration  of  ten  dollars  :  by  the 
interference  of  the  captain,  however,  he  was  induced  to 
proceed. 

In  tne  course  of  the  day,  captain  Keys  went  on  shore  to 
the  doljds,  and  found  a  considerable  number  of  skins  filled 
with  water,  lying  on  the  beach,  dnd  sheltered  from  the  sun 
by  a  covering  of  mats.  These  being  sent  on  board,  nearly 
completed  the  supply,  and  the  charge  proved  much  more 
reasonable  than  that  of  Mocha,  as  the  dola  demanded  ©nly 
one  dollar  for  twenty-seven  skins. 
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At  night  information  arrived  that  Mr.  Salt  had  reached 
the  place  of  his  destination,  but  that  he  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  move  till  an  order  to  that  efiect  was  obtained  from 
the  chief  dola  at  Nokhara.  This  was  accordingly  procured 
and  forwarded,  together  with  a  piece  of  Surat  cloth  to  the 
dola  of  Dhalac-el-Kibeer. 

On  the  22d  Mr.  Salt  returned  with  a  view'  of  the  island, 
and  made  a  report  of  his  tour,  from  which  lord  Valentia 
was  enabled  to  compile  the  following  interesting  particulars. 

About  two  miles  from  the  spot  where  they  landed,  and  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  plantation  of  doom  trees,  they 
discovered  sixteen  wells,  similar  to  those  at  Nokhara,  but 
the  water  was  only  two  feet  below  the  surface.  Here  were 
two  shepherds  drawing  water  for  a  great  herd  of  asses,  seve¬ 
ral  camels,  some  fine  goats,  and  two  sheep.  A  plantation 
of  date  trees  had  been  recently  formed  here,  which  had  not 
yet  borne  any  fruit.  rJ  hey  hired  a  couple  of  asses  for  a  dol¬ 
lar,  but  they  proved  very  unmanageable. 

After  passing  a  creek  about  four  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  wells,  where  they  met  with  a  great  number  of  pelicans, 
they  awahed  the  arrival  of  Hyder  and  the  boatman  under 
the  spreading  branches  of  a  mimosa.  Whilst  they  were  in 
this  place  a  native  brought  them  some  milk  and  water,  and, 
having  got  ready  two  asses,  he  civilly  went  on  with  them, 
though  he  objected  to  their  visiting  the  place  he  came 
Irom. 

After  a  fatiguing  journey  of  five  miles  over  a  rocky  and 
uneven  road,  they  approached  Dhalac-el-Kibeer  about  two 
o  clock,  and  were  met,  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town, 
by  the  priest  and  several  of  the  inhabitants. 

Mr.  Salt  and  his  companions  were  then  conducted  to  the 
serai,  had  couches  prepared  for  them,  and  procured'  the 
welcome  refreshments  of  milk  and  water,  and  coflee.  Many 
of  the  natives  crowded  to  see  the  first  Europeans  who  ever 
had,  in  their  time,  visited  the  island  ;  and  Mr.  Maxfield’s 
uniform  in  particular,  excited  much  admiration.  On  their 
expressing  a  wish  to  go  out,  the  priest  observed  that  he  could 
not  allow  it,  without  an  order  from  Nokhara;  but  this  diffi¬ 
culty  was  soon  obviated  by  a  message  to  lord  Valentia. 
Upon  requesting  to  be  left  to  themselves,  every  body 
civilly  retired,  and  they  received  a  supply  of  some  very 
good  cakes,  with  milk  and  water.  Under  pretence  of  batli- 
ing,  they  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  harbour,  and 
made  some  observations.  They  slept  on  couches  in  the 
©pen  air,  but  were  greatly  annoyed  by  the  rats,  which, 
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during’  the  night,  contrived  to  carry  oft' a  napkin  containing 
all  their  provisions. 

Next  morning  the  messenger  having  arrived  with  the  ne¬ 
cessary  permission  from  the  dola  of  Nokhara,  and  the  priest 
having  received  his  present  of  Surat  cloth,  Mr.  Salt  and  his 
companions  set  oft'  immediately  after  breakfast,  to  make 
their  observations. 

At  a  short  distance  from  the  town,  to  the  southward,  i3 
the  tomb  of  Abou-el-Heirnen,  a  mussulmaun  prophet  and 
saint,  whose  memory  is  held  in  the  highest  veneration.  At 
this  sepulchre  a  light  is  kept  constantly  burning,  the  ex¬ 
peace  of  v  hich  Mr.  Salt  understood  to  be  defrayed  by  a  do¬ 
nation  of  half  a  dollar  from  all  travellers.  He  accordingly 
gave  the  money,  and  then  proceeded  to  the  ruins  of  a  tank, 
which  appeared  about  twenty-eight  feet  long  by  twelve 
broad,  and  nearly  eighteen  feet  deep.  It  seemed  to  have 
been  originally  arched  at  the  top,  and  resembled  another  at 
some  distance  ;  the  form  of  which  v/as  a  perfect  oval,  flat  at 
the  bottom,  very  broad,  and  about  twenty  feet  in  depth  ; 
the  sides  were  also  arched  at  top,  leaving  a  circular  aperture 
rn  the  middle,  about  a  yard  in  diameter,  towards  which 
gutters  were  formed  in  the  rock  to  bring  in  the  water.  Four 
other  tanks  were  discovered  near  the  sea  :  one  was  conside¬ 
rably  larger,  two  others  smaller  than  those  already  described, 
and  of  a  circular  form  :  there  was  no  water  in  either  of  them, 
but  the  bottom  of  each  seemed  covered  with  a  sediment,  and 
the  air  which  they  contained  was  found,  on  stooping  down, 
extremely  sultry. 

The  town  of  Dhalac-el-Kibeer  is  situate  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  sea,  with  a  sloping  beach  of  sand  between.  The 
harbour  is  almost  enclosed  by  nine  islands,  which  form  a 
sort  of  chain,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles.  At  present  there 
is  scarcely  water  enough  for  a  dow  to  approach  the  shore ; 
yet  the  port  retains  many  marks  of  its  original  importance. 
On  the  northern  side  are  the  ruins  of  two  small  mosques 
built  of  stone  with  circular  cupolas,  but  of  rude  workman¬ 
ship.  The  monumental  stones  in  the  surrounding  cemetery 
are  placed  upright  in  the  ground,  and  many  of  them  are 
•well  adorned  with  flowers  and  other  decorations.  One  of 
these,  indifferently  carved,  and  broken  at  one  corner,  is  said 
to  commemorate  the  sheik  orsultaun,  who  built  the  tanks, 
and  is  constantly  kept  moist,  by  the  natives,  with  oil.  The 
only  trees  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  two  doom  trees, 
and  some  acacias.  The  men  had  not  the  woolly  head  of 
the  negroes,  and  the  women  were  evidently  kept  out  of 
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the  way,  as  they  never  made  their  appearance  except  at  a 
distance. 

Having  ascended  an  eminence  to  ascertain  the  bearings  of 
the  town,  the  Antelope,  and  the  island  of  Chumma,  Mr. 
Salt  proceeded  about  half  a  mile  north  to  a  creek,  which 
seems  to  be  the  same  that  separates  Dhalac  from  Nokhara, 
and  terminates  here  :  and  about  four  o’clock  the  party  set  off 
on  their  return. 

On  arriving  at  the  wells,  they  found  that  old  Hassan  was 
not  come  up  with  their  baggage,  and  after  waiting  some 
time,  the  pilot  w  as  requested  to  go  in  search  of  him.  At 
length,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  two  hours,  he  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  asserted  that  the  things  had  been  stolen  while 
he  had  unfortunately  fallen  asleep  on  the  road.  Mr.  Salt, 
however,  was  fully  persuaded  that  this  was  a  plan  of  the 
pilot’s  to  extort  money,  by  re-obtaining  the  articles  lost; 
particularly  as  th is  art t u l  fellow  had  expressed  great  anxiety 
to  have  them  entrusted  to  Hassan,  instead  of  a  younger  man, 
who  could  have  kept  up  with  the  party.  Mr.  Salt  therefore 
threatened  the  severest  revenge  if  his  property  was  not  re¬ 
stored;  and  the  next  morning,  by  day-break,  every  thing 
was  taken  on  board  the  Antelope,  by  the  pilot,  who  pre¬ 
tended  that  he  had  paid  two  dollars  for  this  recovery  :  the 
fact,  however,  was  so  clear,  that  his  demand  of  repayment 
was  positively  refused. 

Our  author  having  informed  captain  Keys  that  he  wished 
to  proceed  to  Massowah,  the  old  dola  went  on  board  on  the 
23d,  with  his  son,  who  requested  and  readily  obtained  a 
passage.  The  former  also  sent  a  letter  by  the  captain  to  the. 
nayib,  highly  commending  the-  conduct  of  the  Europeans 
during  their  stay  at  his  island.  He  then  received  the  money 
due  to  him,  and  was  saluted  with  one  gun  as  his  catamaran 
left  the  side  of  the  vessel.  The  Antelope  weighed  anchor  be¬ 
tween  ten  and  eleven,  and  the  pilot  kept  her  so  much  to 
windward,  that  at  three  o’clock  she  was  opposite  to  Masso¬ 
wah,  though  at  a  distance  of  three  leagues.  Not  being 
able  to  get  completely  into  the  bay,  she  anchored  without, 
and  during  the  night  several  guns  were  heard  from  the  shore. 

A  curious  phenomenon  was  discovered  during  this  day’s 
sailing.  A  man  having  exclaimed  that  there  were  shoals 
right  a-head,  the  company  were  naturally  alarmed  ;  but, 
on  a  careful  examination,  the  objects  of  their  apprehension 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  floating  masses  of  fishes’ 
spawn,  which,  however,  had  so  well  defined  an  outline, 
and  were  of  such  extent,  as  exactly  to  resemble  shoals. 
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Early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Maxfield,  'who  had  gone  on 
shore  in  the  jolly-boat,  reported  that  the  natives  had  taken 
our  voyagers  for  Wahabees,  upon  which  the  nayib  had 
come  over  from  A  rkeko,  and  the  place  had  been  all  night 
under  arms  ;  but  on  hearing  that  a  great  man  was  on  board, 
who  would  probably  pay  the  nayib  a  visit,  and  would 
salute  the  fort  with  three,  five,  or  seven  guns,  whichever  it 
would  be  agreeable  to  return,  the  nayib  expressed  his  readi¬ 
ness  to  give  every  accommodation  to  the  noble  stranger,  and 
to  return  five  guns  :  but  he  did  not  wish  for  more,  as  they 
might  probably  alarm  the  liedowees  of  the  adjacent  country, 
and  induce  them  needlessly  to  hasten  to  his  protection. 

An  additional  invitation  from  the  nayib  was  soon  brought 
by  some  banians,  who  came  off  in  a  boat,  the  end  of  which 
was  covered  with  red  and  green  silk.  The  salute  of  five  guns 
was  immediately  fired;  and  was  answered  at  different  inter¬ 
vals,  by  guns  loaded  with  ball,  the  whizzing  of  which  was 
plainly  heard,  and  which,  however  widely  pointed,  were  by 
no  means  pleasant  from  such  indifferent  marksmen.  Lord 
Yalentia,  Mr.  Salt,  and  his  lordship’s  servant,  then  put  on 
Indian  dresses,  and  immediately  went  on  shore,  taking 
Hyder  wdth  them  as  interpreter. 

On  his  lordship  landing  close  to  the  town,  they  at¬ 
tempted  a  salute  with  three  brass  cannon  much  injured  by 
the  corrodiug  tooth  of  time  :  but  as  the  first  missed  fire,  and 
the  noble  visitant  advanced,  it  is  uncertain  with  bow  many 
they  had  designed  to  compliment  him.  From  the  pier  a 
small  open  space  led  to  a  large  building,  where  a  number  of 
well  dressed  people  appeared  in  one  of  the  balconies.  Our 
author  entered  by  the  gateway,  and,  after  passing  through 
several  dilapidated  rooms,  ascended  a  slope  of  rubbish  to  a 
spacious  apartment,  at  the  end  ol  which  a  numerous  assem¬ 
blage  of  half  clad  natives  were  seated  on  mats.  The  nayib 
and  several  well  dressed  men  occupied  the  balcony  on  the 
left  side,  and  opposite  to  them  were  two  English  elbow 
chairs  with  old  fashioned  high  backs. 

Lord  Yalentia,  on  entering,,  made  his  salaam  to  the 
nayib,  who'. pointed  to  the  chairs.  11  is  lordship  and  Mr.  Salt 
immediately  seated  themselves,  Hyder  and  the  servant  stand¬ 
ing  by.  The  nayib  had  on  a  dress  of  white  muslin,  with  a 
scarlet  shawl  for  a  turban,  exactly  resembling  that  which 
our  author  wore  round,  his  waist.  ext.  him  (as  it  after¬ 
wards  appeared)  was  his  brother,  the  sirdar  ot  the  troops, 
in  a  large  jani.sary  turban  of  s.cavlelh  the  other  persons  in  the 
balcony  were  hi§  son's,  'secretary,  &c. 
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The  crowd  having  filled  the  apartment,  and  being  crouched 
«u  their  haunches  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  floor,  lord 
Valentin  delivered  a  message  to  Hyder,  expressive  of  thanks 
for  the  nayib’s  answer  in  the  morning.  This  was  interpreted 
to  a  banian,  who  went  in  a  stooping  posture,  and  commu¬ 
nicated  it  in  a  low  voice  to  his  master.  The  whole  conver¬ 
sation  passed  in  the  same  manner,  and  was  merely  com  ali¬ 
mentary.  The  nay  ib  told  our  author,  that  he  had  prepared 
a  house  fof  his  reception,  and  begged  him,  during  ids  stay, 
to  consider  the  island  as  his  own,  as  he  might  make  what¬ 
ever  use  he  pleased  of  it.  Coffee,  without  milk  or  sugar,  was 
introduced,  according  to  the  Arab  fashion,  in  very  small 
china  cups,  placed  in  larger  ones  of  gilt  filagree ;  and  a 
caftan  of  red  silk  was  thrown  over  lord  V  alentia’s  shoulders. 
They  afterwards  enquired  who  Mr.  Salt  was,  and  on  hearing 
that  he  was  his  lordship’s  secretary,  a  man  went  out  and 
soon  returned  with  another  caftan  of  blue  cloth  with  yellow 
silk  facing. 

Our  author  now  made  his  salaam,  and  the  nayib  rose  to 
attend  liim.  In  passing  through  the  gateway  the  troops  got 
up  from  their  couches  to  make  their  salaams,  which  he  re¬ 
turned  by  a  wave  of  his  hand.  After  walking  a  conside¬ 
rable  distance  without  speaking  a  word,  he  departed  one 
way,  and  ordered  some  of  his  people  to  conduct  his  lordship 
by  another,  to  a  small  house  nearly  opposite  the  Antelope. 
Here  in  a  stone-built  room  were  several  couches,  some  with 
blankets  and  some  with  carpets  thrown  over  them.  The  ba¬ 
nians  seemed  to  consider  themselves  in  attendance,  and  the 
increase  of  visitors  became  so  great,  that  our  author  w  as  ob¬ 
liged  to  tell  them  he  wanted  some  repose,  upon  which  they 
all  immediately  retired. 

Some  hours  afterwards  captain  Keys  arrived  in  full  uni¬ 
form,  attended  by  his  whole  suite,  and  immediately  sent  to 
announce  his  intention  of  visiting  the  nayib;  but  the  pro¬ 
posed  interview  was  put  oil',  first  till  the  evening,  and  after¬ 
wards  till  the  next  day.  Lord  Valentia,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  presents  of  water,  curry,  and  other  necessaries  ;  with 
a  request  that  he  would  send  to  the  nayib’s  banian  for  every 
thing  he  should  want. 

Next  day  the  surgeon  and  the  second  lieutenant  came  on 
shore  to  dine  with  his  lordship,  and  soon  after  their  arrival 
captain  Keys  sent  for  them  to  attend  him  to  the  nayib.  A 
low  fellow  from  Mocha,  who  acted  as  interpreter,  the  ba¬ 
nian,  and  the  hayildar  of  the  Repays,  composed  the  whole 
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of  his  suwavry.  The  nayib  did  not  honour  him  with  a  pub¬ 
lic  audience,  but  received  him  in  a  small  hut  by  the  sea¬ 
side,  and  in  a  perfect  undress. 

The  same  evening,  about  eight  o’clock,  our  author  waited 
upon  him  with  a  present,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  handsome 
shawls,  a  gold  tissue  dress,  and  a  piece  of  kincaub.  The 
nayib  was  then  in  an  undress,  sitting  on  a  bed  in  one  of  the 
yards  of  his  house,  which  was  only  illumined  by'  two  small 
lanterns,  the  one  suspended,  the  other  on  the  ground.  He 
made  his  salaams  in  return  to  those  of  his  lordship,  and 
pointed  to  a  seat  placed  close  to  his. 

To  the  enquiries  of  lord  Valent ia  respecting  the  practica¬ 
bility  of  passing  up  this  coast  to  Suez,  and  obtaining  water 
and  provisions  for  the  vessels  on  the  wray,  he  replied,  that 
he  would  willingly  supply  every  thing  in  his  power;  he 
added,  that  the  people  at  Massowah  were  very  good  and 
civil ;  but  he  could  not  equally  answer  for  those  on  the  main, 
notwithstanding  they  were  under  his  jurisdiction.  On  re¬ 
ceiving  the  presents,  he  asked  “  What  are  these  for  ?  have 
yon  not  every  thing  ?  what  do  you  ask  from  me  ?”  His 
lordship  acknowledged  the  uniform  kindness  with  which  he 
had  been  treated  since  his  arrival,  and  had  the  pleasure  to 
find,  that  pilots  had  been  sent  for,  according  to  his  request.. 
The  nayib  then  presented  Hyder  with  five  dollars,  and  after 
taking  coffee,  our  author  retired  to  his  lodging. 

The  nayib,  whose  name  is  Edris,  is  rather  a  small  man, 
about  forty  years  of  age,  and  of  a  grave  countenance.  At 
the  time  of  lord  Valentia’s  visit,  he  had  held  his  authority 
nine  years,  and  bore  a  most  excellent  character;  he  has  two 
sons  grown  up,  by  one  of  his  wives,  and  two  infants  by  an 
A  byssinian. 

During  an  indisposition  occasioned  by  restlessness  and  a 
slight  fever,  our  author  procured  an  Ascar  to  keep  his  door, 
and  prevent  the  intrusion  of  coffee-drinking  visitants ;  and 
as  his  host  proved  a  veryr  intelligent  man,  he  gathered  from 
him  the  following  particulars,! 

The  government  of  Dhalac  is  considered  very  profitable  to 
he  person  who  enjoys  it :  as  the  nayib  receives  from  him 
only  some  camels,  goats,  and  asses,  together  with  about 
sixty  dollars.  If  any  particular  occurrence  should  throw  a 
considerable  sum  into  the  hands  of  the  dola,  the  nayib  would 
claim  it ;  but  if,  as  in  our  author’s  case,  it  did  not  exceed 
thirty  or  forty  dollars,  he  would  permit  him  to  keep  it  for 
his  own  use.  The  nayib  generally  resides  at  Arkeko  :  for. 
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although  the  place  is  not  so  pleasant  as  Massowah,  the 
greater  part  of  his  dominions  lie  there,  and  his  subjects 
have  an  easy  access  to  him. 

With  respect  to  trade,  they  export  elephants’  teeth  from 
the  hills  of  Gibbel  Gidden,  and  those  behind  Arkeko  :  and 
from  Habesh  they  send  gold  dust,  civet,  hides,  gee,  sheep, 
and  slaves  :  and  in  return  they  send  up  English  broad  cloth, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  various  Indian  manufactures:  a 
small  supply  of  grain  is  also  brought  from  Abyssinia.  Their 
own  country  contains  great  numbers  of  goats  and  oxen  ; 
game  also  appears  to  be  plentiful,  and  the  sea  supplies  them 
with  an  abundant  variety  of  fish.  The  water  at  Arkeko  is 
very  plentiful,  but  not  of  superior  quality.  A  daily  supply 
is  sent  thence  to  Massowah,  where  there  are  only  thirty 
tanks  of  rain  water,  and  these  appear  to  be  private  pro¬ 
perty. 

Every  house  is  surrounded  with  a  fence  of  reeds,  and  the 
rooms,  built  of  the  same  materials,  are  all  detached,  and 
lined  with  mats.  The  natives  are  extremely  civil,  and  do 
not  appear  jealous  of  their  women  ;  as  many  of  them  came 
down  to  bathe,  and  performed  their  ablutions  in  full  view  of 
the  place  where  lord  Valentia  sat.  The  men  and  women  are 
natu. ally  well  formed,  but  the  figures  of  the  latter  are  de¬ 
stroyed  by  parturition. 

The  banians  here,  who  amount  to  about  eighteen  in  num¬ 
ber,  are  very  comfortable,  and  are  at  liberty  to  marry  if  they 
please  ;  which  is  not  the  case  at  Mocha.  They  are  also  less 
oppressed,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade.  The  nayib 
receives  ten  per  cent,  ad  valorem  on  all  exports  and  imports, 
and  one  dollar  for  every  person  wIkm enters  the  country  for 
the  purpose  of  commerce.  The  people  of  Dlialac  have  re¬ 
newed  the  pearl-fishery  to  a  certain  degree ;  but  from  this 
the  nayib  receives  no  emolument,  notwithstanding  some  of 
the  best  banks  are  bis  own  property. 

Pilots  having  been  engaged  to  take  our  author  to  Suakin, 
Ids  lordship  wrote  officially  on  the  8th  of  June  to  captain 
Keys,  announcing  his  intention  of  going  thither:  but  in  the 
evening  a  most  extraordinary  answer  arrived,  stating  that 
there  had  been  much  delay  by  taking  this  passage,  and  no¬ 
tify  ing  to  his  lordship,  that  the  Antelope  must  leave  the  Red 
Sea  by  the  middle  of  August,  in  order  to  save  her  passage 
for  the  season. 

Convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  getting  to  Suez 
within  the  prescribed  period,  and  unwilling  to  wander  about 
til*  that  time  on  a  rough  sea,  lord  Valentia  informed  the  cap- 
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Iain  on  the  10th,  that  he  should  prefer  complaints  against 
him  to  the  supreme  government  for  breach  of  orders,  and  at 
the  same  time  notified  his  intention  of  returning  to  Mocha 
within  a  few  days.  His  lordship  then  announced  to  the 
navib,  that  he  should  not  want  the  pilots,  and  gave  them 
ten  dollars  as  a  remuneration  for  their  time  and  trouble. 

On  the  night  of  the  1  i  ill  a  most  terrible  uproar  was  made 
by  the  screaming  and  crying  ot  the  female  natives.  It  seems 
they  had  just  received  intelligence  from  Jidda,  of  the  death 
of  a  man,  master  of  a  neighbouring  house,  whose  brother 
was  in  the  nayib’s  service.  The  street  was  crowded  with 
people,  all  crying,  while  the  women  continued  their  shrieks 
within  their  habitations.  The  tom-toms,  however,  soon  set 
them  a  dancing,  and  this  continued,  with  few  intermissions, 
all  the  night.  "The  next  morning  all  the  'women  flocked  to 
the  water-side,  to  wash  themselves  and  the  widow,  who  is 
permitted  to  marry  again  at  the  expiration  of  fou-r  months. 
Their  dress  consisted  of  two  pieces  of  striped  cloth,  one 
worn  round  the  Avaist,  and  the  other  over  their  shoulders. 
Their  faces  were  uncovered  ;  their  hair,  whether  woolly  or 
not,  avks  uniformly  plaited  ;  and  their  ornaments  consisted 
of  small  loop  car-rings,  beads,  and  sequins.  W  ith  respect 
to  the  men,  those  of  the  higher  class  wear  the  Arab  dress,  or 
a  plain  shirt  and  drawers  ;  "the  common  people  have  nothing 
but  a  Avrappcr  round  the  middle.  Their  sandals  have  been 
accurately  delineated  by  Niebuhr. 

The  nayib  left  Massqwah  on  the  16th,  and  after  his  de¬ 
parture  our  author  had  neither  Avater  nor  any  other  necessa¬ 
ries  sent  him.  He  therefore  immediately  prepared  for  return¬ 
ing  ta  Mocha  and  on  the  19th  Avent  on  board,  accompa¬ 
nied  by  the  banian  and  his  landlord,  who  determined  to  at¬ 
tend  him  to. the  ship,  and  avIio  were  very  Avell  satisfied  with 
the  presents  w  hich  they  received  on  taking  their  leave. 

On  the  24th,  by  seven  in  the  morning,  the  town  of  Mocha 
was  in  vieAV  •  before  twelve  the  Antelope  came  to  an  anchor  ; 
and  about  Iayo  our  author  Avent  on  shore,  and  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  upper  apartments  at  the  factory. 

The  next  morning  his  lordship  AVas  informed  that  two 
English  tads  belonging  to  the  Antelope,  Avho  had  been  left 
at  Mocha  in  consequence  of  indisposition,  had  deserted  to 
the  dola.  A  messenger  Avas  immediately  dispatched  to  as¬ 
certain  the  cause  of  this  conduct,  and  to  endeavour  to  per¬ 
suade  them  to  return.  They  replied,  that  captain  Keys  had 
sent  for  them  on  the  preceding  evening,  and  said  he  supposed 
they  were  tired  of  being  idle  on  shore,  and  would  be  glad  ot 
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returning  to  the  ship.  They  said  they  had  not  been  idle,  and 
expressed  a  wish  to  remain  on  shore,  because  they  got  a 
plentiful  supply  of  food.  Upo?i  this,  the  captain  ordered 
them  to  go  on  board  in  the  morning,  when  Mr.  Hall  should 
receive  instructions  to  punish  them.  They  therefore  re¬ 
solved  to  desert,  and  in  the  night  got  over  the  wall.  Some 
attempts  were  made  to  recall  them  to  their  duty,  but  alto¬ 
gether  in  vain.  A  second  desertio'  of  a  similar  nature  took 
place  on  the  5th  of  July,  when  two  of  the  youngest  appren¬ 
tices  swam  away  from  the  Antelope  in  the  night. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  Gth,  the  Fox  frigate  came  in 
sight,  and  about  noon  anchored  in  the  roads.  Lord  \  a- 
lentia  immediately  wrote  to  the  captain,  stating  that  captain 
Keys’s  conduct  had  compelled  him  to  abandon  his  voyage, 
and  requesting  a  passage  to  Bombay.  The  boat  immediately 
returned  with  a  very  polite  note,  offering  every  accommoda¬ 
tion  the  Fox  could  afford,  and  inviting  his  lordship  to 
dinner. 

In  the  course  of  conversation,  the  same  day,  our  author 
proposed  that  the  Antelope  should  return  to  India  with, 
captain  Fashon’s  dispatches;  and  the  next  morning  he 
wrote  officially  to  captain  Keys,  to  resign  his  nominal  com¬ 
mand  ;  having  previously  taken  care  to  secure  a  passage  for 
Mr.  Salt,  who  had  it  in  charge  to  deliver  his  lordship’s  dis¬ 
patches  to  Mr.  Duncan,  and  to  forward  those  which  wero 
directed  to  the  governor-general. 

On  the  15th,  captain  Yashon  having  proposed  to  go  to 
Aden  for  a  fortnight,  our  author  went  on  board  the  Fox,  and 
set  sail  about  noon.  At  seven  o’clock  they  passed  the  straits, 
and  found  a  most  agreeable  difference  in  the  climate,  by 
which  his  lordship,  who  had  been  extremely  relaxed,  felt 
himself  sensibly  relieved. 

On  the  18th,  about  four  o’clock,  they  came  to  an  anchor 
in  Aden  roads,  about  a  mile  distant  from  Fortified  Island. 
The  town  of  Aden,  as  viewed  from  the  sea,  exhibits  little 
more  than  a  heap  of  ruins,  out  of  which  two  mosques  and 
two  minarets  rear  their  white-washed  heads.  The  rocky 
peninsula  on  which  it  is  seated  resembles  the  half  of  a  vol¬ 
cano,  the  crater  of  which  is  covered  by  the  sea,  while  the 
town  lies  immediately  on  its  edge.  Numerous  small  square 
forts  crown  the  summits  of  the  elevated  rocks  ;  and  the  ruins 
of  several  lines  and  forts  almost  cover  a  second  ridge  towards 
the  bay.  Fortified  Island,  when  covered  with  works,  must 
have  been  impregnable;  and,  in  the  opinion  of  our  author, 
it  might  be  rendered  so  again,  with  Yery  little  trouble. 
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The  following  morning  by  day-break,  lord  Valentia  and 
captain  Vashon  went  on  shore,  to  look  out  for  a  spot  where 
they  might  fix  their  tents.  At  length  they  found  a  tolerable 
one  on  the  ruins  of  some  houses  near  one  of  the  rocks.  The 
exterior  of  the  sultaun’s  house  made  a  despicable  figure  :  all 
the  others  seemed  to  be  constructed  of  basket-work  and  mat¬ 
ting.  The  sultaun,  who  always  comes  here  for  some  time 
at  this  season,  behaved  with  great  civility,  and  procured  the 
captain  some  excellent  bullocks,  in  which  he  seems  to  be  the 
sole  dealer  :  he  also  sent  him  a  present  of  a  cow,  two  sheep, 
and  seven  goafs.  Limes,  grapes,  and  pomegranates,  are 
produced  at  Aden  in  great  abundance ;  but  there  are  no 
esculent  vegetables.  The  climate  is  accounted  healthy,  but 
our  voyagers  were  peculiarly  unfortunate  with  respect  to 
weather,  the  wind  being  so  extremely  violent,  that  their 
tents  were  blown  down  and  torn  to  pieces.  On  the  evening 
of  August2,  his  lordship  returned  safely  to  Mocha,  where 
his  former  quarters  had  been  prepared  for  his  reception. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pringle,  our  author  paid  a  visit  to  a 
seid,  named  Sidi  Mahomed  Akil,  a  very  opulent  man,  who 
had  the  best  house  in  Mocha.  Though  occasionally  there, 
he  was  a  native  of  Morabat,  where  his  wives  resided  :  he 
had  also  houses  at  Muscat,  Jidda,  and  on  the  coast  of  Ma¬ 
labar.  As  his  lordship’s  visit  was  expected,  the  house  was 
lighted  up,  and  every  thing  in  the  best  order.  The  seid  met 
his  noble  guest  at  the  door,  and  conducted  him  from  one 
flight  of  narrow  steps  to  another,  till  at  length  they  came  to 
two  pleasant  rooms,  on  the  top  of  the  house,  the  sides  of 
which  resembled  Venetian  blinds  :  the  floor  was  carpeted, 
and  (he  furniture  consisted  of  English  elbow-chairs  covered 
with  cushions. 

After  being  served  with  sherbet  spiced  with  nutmegs,  and 
coffee  scented  with  cloves,  the  conversation  became  more  free 
and  agreeable  than  might  have  been  expected  from  an  Arab. 
He  laughed  about  the  women,  and  enquired  whether  his 
lordship  wished  to  learn  all  the  secrets  of  the  harem  ;  pro¬ 
mising,  at  the  same  time,  to  give  him  a  book  which  would 
answer  (hat  purpose : — a  promise  which  he  seems  to  have 
forgotten.  His  library  consisted  of  several  hundred  volumes, 
among  which  was  a  beautiful  Koran,  written  in  Persian  and 
Arabic  characters,  on  vellum:  it  was  richly  ornamented, 
and  valued  by  its  owner  at  250  dollars.  On  our  author’s 
taking  leave,  he  had  rose-water  thrown  over  li is  hand¬ 
kerchief,  and  was  respectfully  attended  by  the  xVrab  to  the 
door. 
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On  the  14th,  the  banian  of  the  nayib  of  Massowah  arrived 
at  Mocha  on  some  business  of  his  own,  and,  as  he  was  now 
in  perfect  safety,  his  lordship  easily  induced  him  to  speak 
without  restraint.  He  represented  the  nayib  as  an  excellent 
man,  but  allowed  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  his 
brothers  and  those  about  him,  who  were  very  dishonest. 
The  poor  banian  added,  that  they  had  obliged  him,  after 
lord  Valentin’s  departure,  to  give  up  to  them  a  great  pro¬ 
portion  of  his  presents. 

The  Fox  being  ready  for  sea  before  the  day  fixed  by  the 
merchants  for  her  departure,  our  author  went  on  board  with 
his  servants  on  the  23 d,  and  was  received  by  the  captain 
with  the  usual  salute  ;  but  they  did  not  sail  till  the  25th. 

The  following  day  they  were  overtaken  by  a  severe  squall, 
which  was  succeeded  by  light  breezes  with  a  variable  current 
to  the  end  of  the  month.  On  the  12th  of  September  they 
arrived  at  Malabar  Point,  the  scenery  of  which,  though  in 
the  dusk  of  evening,  was  sufficiently  visible  to  excite  admi¬ 
ration.  The  islands,  which  divide  it  into  several  parts,  are 
feathered  with  wood  to  their  summits,  while  the  main  land 
behind  them  exhibits  a  mountainous  chain  equally  pictu¬ 
resque  and  romantic,  to  which  the  level  island  of  Bombay, 
covered  with  cocoa-trees,  forms  a  striking  contrast. 

On  the  14th,  before  seven  in  the  morning,  our  author 
landed  under  a  salute  from  the  fort,  and  was  conveyed  in  a 
palanquin  to  the  government-house,  w  here  he  was  met  by 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  governor,  and  most  cordially  congratu¬ 
lated  on  his  arrival.  This  gentleman  expressed  the  utmost 
regret  at  the  misconduct  of  captain  Keys,  who,  he  said,  bad 
been  put  under  arrest  ;  and  kindly  promised  his  utmost 
assistance  towards  the  execution  of  any  future  plans  which 
his  lordship  might  propose. 

Our  noble  author  embraced  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
communicating  the  result  of  his  voyage  to  the  marquis  Wel¬ 
lesley  :  and  strongly  urged  the  eligibility  of  a  small  vessel 
being  appointed  to  continue  the  survey  from  Massowah  to 
Cosseir.  At  the  same  time,  he  stated  his  design  of  returning 
to  Europe  by  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  solicited  from  his  ex¬ 
cellency  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  pacha  of  Bagdad, 
who,  in  all  probability,  would  afford  every  assistance  in 
Crossing  the  desert. 

As  no  answer  could  arrive  from  Calcutta  in  less  than  six 
weeks,  his  lordship  determined  to  fill  up  the  interval  by  a 
visit  to  Poonah.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  colonel  Close,  the 
British  resident  with  the  paishwa,  requesting  that  he  woulji 
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apprise  his  highness  of  his  intention:  and  an  immediate  an¬ 
swer  informed  him,  that  the  paishwa  was  much  gratified 
with  tire  idea  of  his  visit,  which  he  wished  should  take  place 
at  the  approaching  festival  of  the  dusscrah. 

On  the  6th  of  October  the  preparations  ordered  by  govern¬ 
ment  were  all  completed  :  tents  had  been  forwarded  to  the 
different  stations  at  which  his  lordship  must  necessarily  stop  ; 
forty  bearers  were  in  readiness  to  carry  the  palanquins,  and 
the  governor’s  gold  sticks  were  also  in  attendance.  Captain 
Young,  commissary  of  stores  at  the  first  port  in  the  Mah- 
ratta  country,  was  ordered  to  attend  the  noble  traveller  to 
Poonah,  and  above  the  gauts  arrangements  for  his  convey¬ 
ance  were  cheerfully  made  by  colonel  Close. 

As  the  river  on  which  Panwell  is  seated  is,  in  the  dry 
season,  merely  an  inlet  of  the  sea,  and  navigable  to  that 
place  at  high  water,  it  was  necessary  to  wait  for  the  turn  of 
the  tide.  This  occurred  at  eight  o’clock,  when  our  author 
set  off,  under  a  salute  of  fifteen  guns  from  the  fort  ;  the  go¬ 
vernor’s  aides-de-camp,  and  major  Green,  having  previously 
attended  him  to  the  water-side.  The  islands  are,  for  the  most 
part,  covered  with  wood  ;  but  Butcher’s  Island  is  clear,  ex¬ 
cept  on  the  north  side,  where  several  buildings  have  been 
erected  near  an  old  Mahratta  fort.  Among  the  elevations 
which  form  a  back  ground  to  the  landscape,  Funnel  Hill  is 
singularly  conspicuous,  as  its  summit  resembles  a  vast  pillar, 
elevated  in  the  centre  of  a  flat,  on  the  top  of  a  rock.  Be¬ 
tween  the  islands  of  Salsette  and  Elephanta  the  bay  begins 
to  contract  in  its  dimensions  ;  and  here  our  author  was  over¬ 
taken  by  the  sea  breeze.  A  small  fort  built  by  the  English, 
but  much  dilapidated,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river 
Pan,  which  was  now  full,  the  trees  being  literally  half 
covered  by  the  water.  The  adjacent  fields  of  paddy  exhi¬ 
bited  a  cheerful  prospect,  and  even  the  mountains  were 
clothed  with  verdure,  except  where  their  smooth  surface  was 
broken  by  rocky  pinnacles  rising  to  such  a  height  as  to  be 
occasionally  concealed  by  the  floating  clouds.  In  a  word, 
no  part  of  India  presents  so  complete  a  combination  of  pic¬ 
turesque  scenery  and  high  cultivation. 

On  reaching  the  landing  place  near  the  village  of  Pan¬ 
well,  our  author  was  shocked  at  seeing  the  vultures  and  Paria 
dogs  contending  over  ihe  body  of  a  poor  wretch  who  had 
fallen  a  victim  to  the  recent  famine.  Twelve  men  are  em¬ 
ployed,  at  an.  expence  of  forty-five  rupees  per  month,  to 
bury  the  bodies  ;  and  they  have  sometimes  performed  this 
melancholy  office  to  thirty  in  a  day.  Want  of  fain  seems^ 
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in  the  first  instance,  to  have  occasioned  a  scarcity,  and  this 
was  soon  increased  to  a  famine,  by  the  devastations  of  the 
Mahratta  war.  The  Guzeral,  Cokati,  and  the  neighbour¬ 
ing  poor  of  Bombay  have  been  protected  by  the  British 
power,  which,  to  its  everlasting  honour,  has  afforded  a  daily 
supply  of  food  to  12,000  persons  from  the  stores  of  rice  pro¬ 
cured  from  Bengal. 

On  our  author’s  arrival  he  found  captain  Young  scarcely 
settled  in  his  new  habitation.  His  business  has  been  to  for¬ 
ward  stores  to  the  British  garrison  at  Poonah,  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  in  great  want.  This  has  given  employ¬ 
ment  to  nearly  5000  poor  people,  who  have  had  provisions 
from  the  stores  ;  and  about  J50  other  persons  have  been  cha¬ 
ritably  ted  at  the  kitchen  every  day  on  rice;  yet  the  deaths 
during  six  months  are  computed  at  four  thousand. 

The  village  of  Panwell  appears  tolerably  populous,  and  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  a  plain 
surrounded  by  elevated  mountains.  The  tomb  of  Kurruu 
Ali  Khan  is  a  neat  building,  with  a  dome  and  two  small 
pinnacles,  embosomed  in  a  grove  of  mango  trees,  and  has  a 
tank  covered  with  beautiful  red  and  white  nymphse  :  to  this 
tomb  arc  attached  twenty-five  readers  of  the  Koran. 

On  the  7th  of  October  the  widow  of  the  famous  Nana  Fur- 
nese  sent  some  breakfast  to  lord  Valentia,  with  her  salaams. 
She  is  said  to  be  a  pretty  girl  of  about  sixteen,  and  was  mar¬ 
ried  when  an  infant :  she  iiow  resides  with  an  uncle.  Before 
breakfast,  our  author  walked  through  the  village  to  visit  a 
pagoda  dedicated  to  Mahadeo,  but  it  exhibited  nothing  wor¬ 
thy  of  notice,  except  a  good  tank  in  front  of  it.  The  build¬ 
ing  was  filled  with  mendicants,  some  of  whom,  particularly 
the  children,  were  almost  reduced  to  skeletons.  .After  au 
early  dinner  the  party  set  off',  and,  winding  among  the  hills, 
arrived  between  seven  and  eight  o’clock  at  their  tents  near 
the  village  ol  Cbouke  ;  a  distance  of  thirteen  miles  ;  where 
the  annul  ot  the  district  presented  them  with  some  fruit, 
iowls,  and  kids. 

The  next  day  they  proceeded  twelve  miles  to  Cam  paly, 
which  is  situated  close  to  the  foot  of  the  pass,  and  surrounded 
bv  hills  covered  w-ilh  jungle.  Several  small  streams  descend 
from  a  mountain  which  nearly  resembles  the  Table-land  of 
the  Cape,  and  a  rivulet  runs  through  the  village.  Here  also 
are  a  neat  pagoda  and  a  very  fine  tank.  Every  idea  of  plea¬ 
sure,  however,  was  completely  banished  from  our  author’s 
breast,  by.  the  heart-rending  spectacles  of  dying  wretches, 
and  cadaverous  bodies  with  which  he  was  surrounded. 
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At  half  past  five  in  the  morning  they  set  off,  and  break* 
fasted  at  the  village  of  Candalla,  just  at  the  top  of  the  Gaut. 
However,  they  bad  but  little  appetite,  as  the  plain  which 
extended  below  them,  exhibited  a  more  dreadful  spectacle 
than  Campaly  :  several  houses  were  uninhabited,  every  face 
bore  the  im  press  of  famine,  and  the  vultures  and  Paria  dogs 
were  seen  feeding  upon  upwards  of  100  dead  bodies.  All 
the  poor  that  were  still  alive  were  assembled,  and  generously 
assisted  by  the  charity  of  lord  Valentia  and  his  companions. 

Hastening  from  this  scene  of  horror,  they  pursued  their 
route  through  a  fine  and  richly  cultivated  country ;  and, 
as  the  air  was  cool  and  the  bearers  were  in  high  spirits,  they 
arrived  by  half  after  eleven  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
famous  caves  of  Carli ;  where  colonel  Close  had  ordered 
tents  and  every  other  convenience  to  be  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception.  The  killadar,  or  military  governor  of  the  Esapoor 
fort,  attended  by  a  guard  of  native  soldiers,  came  to  pay  his 
respects  to  lord  Valentia;  and  a  messenger  from  colonel 
Close  brought  in  some  butter  aad  a  profusion  of  fruit.  The 
travellers  had  now  the  good  fortune  to  be  out  of  sight  of 
those  dismal  objects  which  had  so  invariably  occurred  in  the 
villages.  On  the  south  a  mango  tope  formed  an  agreeable 
screen,  and  a  pellucid  tank  occupied  their  front.  A  violent 
storm,  however,  disturbed  their  tranquillity,  as  the  rain 
found  a  passage  through  some  parts  of  their  tent,  and  the 
claps  of  thunder  were  so  close  and  tremendous  as  to  excite 
great  alarm. 

Next  morning,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  cooleys,  the 
party  were  obliged  to  breakfast  where  they  were, and  to  make 
their  own  people  assist  in  forwarding  the  baggage:  however, 
as  it  was  tolerably  cool,  the  men  got  on  without  difficulty. 
The  road  lay  through  a  valley,  covered  with  pieces  of  onyx, 
cornelian,  and  agate.  Fields  of  paddy  frequently  occurred, 
and  the  hills  were  completely  clothed  with  verdure.  At 
length,  after  travelling  twelve  miles,  they  halted  near  Til- 
legam  ;  and  the  next  day,  after  passing  through  a  populous 
town,  and  fording  a  river,  they  arrived  at  the  tents  beyond 
Chinchoord,  whence  our  author  was  to  be  conducted  by 
captain  Frissel  to  Poonah. 

On  the  12th  at  day-light  lord  Valentia  entered  his  palan¬ 
quin  ;  but  most  of  the  other  gentlemen  vode.  The  country 
appeared  to  have  been  dreadfully  ravaged  during  the  late 
war,  and  the  village  of  Ound,  seated  on  the  bank  of  the 
Moota,  was  nearly  in  ruins.  On  the  opposite  shore  his  lord- 
ship  was  met  by  colonel  Close,  and  the  officers  of  the  British 
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detachment  at  Poonah.  And  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Gun- 
nais  Coondah  he  received  the  deputation  from  the  durbar 
of  the  paishwa.  The  chiefs  were  on  elephants  in  covered 
houdahs  :  a  large  body  of  cavalry  was  drawn  up  ;  and  the 
officers  made  their  salaams  as  our  author  passed  along  the 
line.  A  carpet  being  spread  on  the  plain,  the  deputation 
alighted,  when  each  person  was  presented  separately  to  his 
lordship,  and  embraced  ;  after  which  they  seated  themselves 
without  chairs  or  cushions.  Anund  Row,  the  paishwa’s 
minister  for  British  affairs,  delivered  the  congratulatory 
-compliments  of  his  highness,  on  our  author’s  arrival  at  so 
propitious  a  season  as  the  Dusserah  ;  to  which  colonel  Close 
made  a  suitable  reply  in  his  lordship’s  name. 

This  ceremony  being  ended,  his  lordship  retired  to  colonel 
Close’s  residence,  where,  after  the  fatigue  of  a  march,  and 
the  inconvenience  of  a  tent,  he  found  himself  most  agreeably 
situated.  The  gardens  are  seated  on  lire  bank  of  the  Mootaj 
where  it  joins  the  Moola,  and  forms  the  Mootamoola  river  : 
it  is  a  charming  spot,  adorned  with  cypress  and  fruit  trees; 
and  at  the  point  is  a  very  handsome  bungelow,  where  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  are  served.  The  colonel  keeps  an  excellent 
table,  but  beef  is  excluded,  out  of  respect  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  natives.  On  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river  the  inha¬ 
bitants  burn  the  dead  bodies,  and  afterwards  throw  the 
ashes  into  the  stream. 

The  13th  was  the  day  of  the  Hindoo  festival  of  the  Busses 
rah,  in  which  the  paishwa  was  to  perform  a  principal  part ; 
but  as  our  author  had  not  been  presented  to  him,  he  could 
only  make  his  observations  at  a  short  distance.  As  soon  as 
the  paishwa  quitted  his  palace,  lord  Valentia  and  colonel 
Close  mounted  their  elephants,  and,  attended  by  the  horse 
guard  and  suwarry,  crossed  the  river  to  the  British  lines, 
where  the  troops  were  drawn  out  in  line,  with  their  artillery 
on  the  left.  Our  author  and  his  companions  retired  behind 
them,  by  way  of  being  incognito.  The  paishwa,  seated  in 
a  houdah  of  looking-glass,  passed  obliquely  along  the  line 
till  he  came  to  a  spot  where  a  branch  of  a  tree  had  been  stuck 
in  the  ground.  Here  he  alighted  from  his  elephant,  and 
performed  certain  ceremonies,  on  the  conclusion  of  which  a 
royal  salute  was  fired.  He  then  remounted,  and  passed  from 
right  to  left  in  front  of  the  line,  being  received  with  pre¬ 
sented  arms  :  the  regimental  colours  also  were  lowered,  and 
a  second  royal  salute  was  fired  as  he  passed  the  artillery. 
The  only  interesting  part  of  the  spectacle,  was  the  British 
troops  now  for  the  first  time  assisting  at  a  Hindoo  festival 
VALENTIA.]  Y 
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in  the  capital  of  the  empire.  Jti  former  times,  Holkar,  Scin- 
diah,  and  other  chiefs,  used  to  attend  ;  -when  th,eir  immense 
bodies  of  cavalry  completely  covered  the  surrounding  plains, 
and  whole  fields  were  devastated,  the  paishwa  himself  getting 
the  example ;  but  no\y  his  attendants  contented  tbemselyejs 
with  gathering  a  few  heads  ,of  grain.  After  celebrating  this 
festival,  they  used  to  set  out  on  their  predatory  excursions 
into  the  adjacent  countries  ;  as  it  was  deemed  peculiarly 
fortunate  to  begin  a  war  upon  the  celebration  of  the  victory 
which  Ram  obtained  over  the  giant  Rawan. 

The  following  particulars  of  the  origin  of  this  festival  were 
gathered  by  our  author,  through  the  medium  of  colonel 
Close,  from  some  of  the  most  intelligent  Brahmins.  “  Seeta 
having  been  carried  off  by  the  giant  Rawan,  her  husband,  . 
Ram,  set  out  to  attack  the  ravishcr,  and  in  his  way  arrived 
at  a  place  called  Kiskiuda,  which  was  under  the  government 
bf  a  monkey  named  Walee.  Walee  had  seized  the  wife  of 
his  brother  Soogrco,  and  banished  him  from  the  town.  The 
injured  exile,  attended  by  four  other  monkeys,  took  up  their 
residence  on  a  mountain  six  coss  from  Kiskiuda.  Ram, 
happening  to  pass  over  this  mountain,  was  made  acquainted 
with  the  case  of  Soogreo,  and  persuaded  to  espouse  his  cause. 
Accordingly  in  ashort  t  ime  he  destroyed  Walee,  restored  the 
wife  of  Soogrco,  and  invested  him  with  the  government  of 
Kiskinda.  Ram  then  proceeded  to  attack  Rawan  on  the 
1.0th  of  the  moon  Aswin,  which  is  celebrated  as  the  10th  of 
victory,  commonly  called  the  Dusserah.  The  first  night 
Ram  halted  under  a  tree  called' gokurnee,  from  the  resem¬ 
blance  of  its  blossom,  in  shape,  to  a  cow’s  ear ;  and  here 
he  performed  his  devotions,  one  object  of  which  was  the 
tree  itself.  AY  hen  he  had  concluded,  the  monkeys  who  ac¬ 
companied  him  presented  him  with  leaves  of  the  gokurnee, 
as  the  only  offerings  then  in  tfieir  power  to  make.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  all  the  leaves  of  the  tree  were  expended. 
They  then  brought  those  of  another  tree  called  aptah  ;  and 
when  these  were  exhausted  they  presented  the  leaves  of  a 
third  tree,  called  shummee.  Ram  then  ordained,  that  in 
case  of  |iis  expedition  proving  successful,  devotion  should 
ever  be  paid  to  those  trees  on  the  YTejya  Dusmee  or  Dusse- 
mh,  that  is,  to  one  at  a  time  :  to  the  gokurnee  if  procurable  ; 
if  not,  to  the  aptah;  or,  last,  to  the  shummee.  After  the 
monkeys  had  presented  their  offerings  to  Ram,  they  inter¬ 
changed  the  leaves  among  themselves.” 

From  the  same  source  our  author  received  the  following 

account. — “  The  devotion  paid  to  the  tree  on  the  Dusserah, 
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may  be  performed  indiscriminately  by  every  Hindoo,  unas¬ 
sisted  by  a  Brahmin  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  person  per¬ 
forming  the  ceremony  should  divest  himself  of  any  part  of 
liis  apparel.  First,  he  sprinkles  a  little  water  on  the  tree  or 
branch  ;  he  then  throws  on  a  few  grains  of  rice,  to  which  he 
adds  a  little  powdered  sandal  wood  mixed  in  water,  and  or¬ 
naments  it  with  flowers.  Some  sweetmeats  and  betel-nut  pre¬ 
pared  in  the  usual  manner,  are  then  laid  before  the  tree  as 
offerings,  and  some  is  given  to  an  indigent  Brahmin,  who  is 
also  entitled  to  the  money  laid  before  the  tree.  This  con¬ 
cludes  the  ceremony,  which  is  celebrated  through  all  the 
Hindoo  governments,  according  to  the  directions  contained 
in  the  Shanscrit  books,  which  treat  on  the  ceremonies  to  be 
observed  each  month  throughout  the  year.  At  Poonah, 
however,  an  addition  is  made  which  is  not  ordered.  The 
paishwa  receives  a  number  of  leaves  from  the  bough,,  which 
he  gives  to  his  attendants,  and  which  they  interchange 
among  themselves,  in  imitation  of  the  monkeys.  He  after¬ 
wards  holds  a  durbar,  where  nazurs  of  gold  moliurs  are  pre¬ 
sented,  and  in  return  lie  gives  each  a  leaf. 

The  paishwa  having  fixed  on  the  14th  to  receive  our  au¬ 
thor’s  visit  of  ceremony,  his  lordship  and  colonel  Close,  at¬ 
tended  by  their  suites  and  suwarries,  set  off  about  four 
o’clock  ;  having  previously  learned  that  the  deputation  from 
the  durbar  was  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  The 
paishwa’s  minister  for  British  affairs,  and  the  assistant  dewan 
of  the  state,  after  paying  their  respects,  took  the  lead  of  the 
procession,  in  order  to  shew  the  way  to  tHe  palace.  They 
were  attended  by  a  considerable  body  of  cavalry  ;  and  on  the 
opposite  shore  an  escort  of  British  infantry  joined  Ids  lord¬ 
ship’s  suwarry.  In  the  place  before  tire  palace,  the  paishwa’s 
horse  and  guard  of  infantry  were  drawn  out,  with  his  ele¬ 
phants  and  suwarry,  but  their  appearance  was  by  no  means 
splendid.  As  the  procession  passed  under  the  Nobit  Kanah 
the  kettle-drums  beat.  Within  the  walls  the  servants  were 
all  at  their  respective  stations,  and  numbers  of  the  higher 
orders  occupied  the  windows.  Our  author  having  quitted 
his  palanquin  and  ascended  the  stairs,  waited  a  few  moments 
at  the  door  of  the  durbar,  till  he  saw  that  the  dewan  of 
state  was  sufficiently  near;  when,  having  taken  off  his  slip¬ 
pers,  he  stepped  on  the  white  cloth  with  which  the  apart¬ 
ment  was  covered,  colonel  Close  supporting  his  left  arm. 
Whilst  his  lordship  was  in  the  act  of  embracing  the  dewan, 
and  presenting  the  officers  of  his  suite,  the  paishwa  entered, 
and  stepped  on  his  guddy  or  throne,  which  was  of  white 
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muslin,  richly  embroidered  with  gold  and  coloured  silk. 
Our  author  hastened  towards  him,  supported  as  before  by 
the  colonel,  with  the  dewan  on  his  right..  The  paishwa 
continued  standing,  and  slightly  embraced  his  noble  guest 
with  the  right  hand,  his  lordship  doing  the  same.  A  simi¬ 
lar  ceremony  took  place  with  the  paishwa’s  brother ;  and 
after  the  gentlemen  of  his  lordship’s  suite  had  been  presented 
and  embraced,  they  all  sat  down,  without  chairs  or  cushions, 
and  were  not  permitted  to  put  out  their  feet,  as  showing  the 
the  sole  of  the  foot  is  considered  extremely  disrespectful. 

As  silence  is  the  etiquette  of  the  court,  and  whatever  is 
said  must  be  in  a  low  whisper,  our  author  spoke  to  the  colo¬ 
nel,  who  translated  it  to  the  dewan,  and  he  stretching  him¬ 
self  out  towards  the  paishwa,  on  his  knees,  with  his  hands 
closed  and  raised  up,  in  a  low  voice  reported  the  enquiry 
after  his  highness’s  health  ;  and  the  answer  was  returned  by 
the  same  conveyance.  The  paishwa,  however,  soon  expressed 
a  wish,  through  the  dewan,  of  retiring  into  a  more  private 
place,  where  the  conversation  might  be  less  restrained.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  our  author  followed  him  into  a  small  apartment, 
attended  by  the  colonel,  the  dewan,  the  sub  dewan,  and  the 
minister  for  British  affairs.  The  paishwa  seated  himself  on 
a  small  Turkey  carpet  in  one  corner  of  the  room,  and  placed 
lord  Valentia  on  his  left  hand,  while  the  rest  formed  part  of 
a  circle  in  front  of  him.  He  now  relaxed  considerably  from 
his  etiquette,  smiled,  and  began  a  very  interesting  conver¬ 
sation,  in  which  he  frequently  gave  a  very  elegant  turn  to 
his  expressions.  Among  many  other  compliments,  he  pro¬ 
posed  giving  his  lordship  a  fete  at  his  country  house  ;  and 
after  about  an  hour,  he  returned  to  the  durbar,  but  no  con¬ 
versation  passed  after  he  was  seated  on  the  guddy.  Pawn, 
rose  water,  attar,  and  spices,  were  then  given  to  all  the 
party,  and  the  paishwa  presented  our  author  with  a  gold 
box  filled  with  pawn,  from  his  own  hand.  The  giving  of 
presents  was  deferred  till  the  projected  fete  :  the  Europeans 
therefore  made  their  salaams  and  departed,  the  dewans  at¬ 
tending  them  to  the  door. 

The  paishwa  and  his  brother  wore  plain  white  muslin 
dresses,  without  any  jewels.  The  dewan  of  the  empire  had 
some  flat  diamonds  in  his  turban,  a  necklace  of  pearls  and 
emeralds,  and  ear-rings  of  gold,  suspending  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  pearls. 

The  palace  is  a  tolerably  handsome  edifice,  and  the  dur¬ 
bar  room  is  large,  and  supported  by  handsome  carved  pil¬ 
lars.  The  town  is  indifferent :  some  of  the  houses,  how- 
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ever,  are  large,  and  built  with  square  blocks  of  granite  to 
the  height  of  about  fourteen  feet  from  the  ground  :  the  upper 
part  is  a  frame-work  of  timber,  with  slight  walls,  merely  to 
exclude  the  wind  and  rain. 

Mr.  Salt  took  a  beautiful  view  from  the  colonel’s  gardens, 
including  the  junction  of  the  rivers,  and  the  pagodas  erected 
on  the  opposite  side,  a  favourite  spot  among  the  Hindoos. 
Mahadeo  is  the  principal  object  of  worship  ;  but  his  wife 
Parbuttee,  and  her  son  Gunnais,  share  in  the  adoration. 
The  pagoda  dedicated  to  this  goddess  has  a  very  pretty 
effect,  as  it  crowns  the  summit  of  a  sugar-loaf  hill,  and  be¬ 
hind  it  is  the  fort  of  Saoghur,  seated  on  a  level  mountain. 

The  paishwa  having  fixed  on  the  19th  to  return  our  au¬ 
thor’s  visit,  colonel  Close  had  a  very  large  tent  pitched  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  two  others  were  joined  to  it  without 
their  sides,  so  as  to  form  one  spacious  apartment:  the  guddy 
had  been  sent  forward,  and  was  placed  in  the  centre,  as  at 
the  durbar  in  the  palace.  On  his  highness  coming  in  sight, 
the  colonel  mounted  an  elephant,  and  advanced  to  meet  ifirrr^ 
while  lord  Valentia  waited  his  approach  at  the  door  of  the 
tent.  After  the  sirdars  and  maunkarries  had  made  their 
salaams,  and  passed  into  the  lent,  the  paishwa  and  his  bro¬ 
ther  descended  from  their  elephants,  and  all  the  party  seated 
themselves  as  at  the  durbar,  while  the  naufeh  girls  enter¬ 
tained  them  with  singing  and  dancing.  After  pawn  and 
attar  had  been  given  to  the  attendants,  our  author  requested 
permission  to  attire  the  paishwa  and  his  brother.  This  being 
acceded  to,  he  got  up,  and,  crossing  the  musnud,  began 
with  his  highness’s  brother,  whose  head-dress  was  decorated 
with  ornaments  of  diamonds  and  coloured  precious  stones, 
and  with  several  strings  of  pearls ;  a  pearl  necklace,  called 
a  mala,  with  a  jewel  of  coloured  stones  suspended  from  the 
centre,  was  also  put  round  his  neck,  and  fastened  with 
strings  behind  :  the  same  ceremonies  were  then  gone  through 
with  the  paishwa,  but  in  addition  he  had  diamond  brace¬ 
lets.  A  telescope  and  bon-bon  box,  ornamented  with  the 
picture  of  the  goddess  Gunja,  were  then  presented  to  his 
highness;  and  his  brother  received  a  box  decorated  with  a 
figure  of  Indra,  after  which  our  author  gave  them  pawn  and 
attar,  the  latter  of  which  he  rubbed  gently  down  the  paish¬ 
wa  s  shoulders,  as  the  highest  possible  compliment,  llis 
highness  was  so  well  pleased  ou  the  occasion,  that,  notwith¬ 
standing  it  was  a  public  visit  of  ceremony,  he  repeatedly 
smiled,  and  addressed  biraself  both  to  our  author  and  colo¬ 
nel  Close;  and  the  evening  had  nearly  shut  in  before  he  de- 
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parted,  The  ministers  remained  a  short  time,  when  tli ey 
received  presents  according  to  their  rank,  and  the  nautcb 
girls  repeated  some  of  their  most  interesting  songs,  as  a  re¬ 
laxation  alter  the  fatigue  of  a  state  visit.  It  afterwards  ap-1 
peared,  that  his  highness  ought  to  have  assisted  on  this  day 
at  a  great  religious  festival,  and  that,  in  consequence  of  his 
absence,  he  was  fined  several  hundred  rupees.  This  fur-' 
nished  the  Brahmins  with  a  handsome  feast ;  and  at  night 
the  pagoda  of  Parbuttee  was  completely  illuminated. 

On  the  20th  our  author  set  oft’,  with  the  usual  suwarry,  to 
the  Hora  Baug,  the  country  house  of  the  paishwa:.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  side  of  a  large  tank,  very  irregular 
in  its  shape.  In  the  centre  is  a  small  island,  ornamented 
with  a  pagoda.  The  opposite  side  rises  gradually  into  a 
sugar-loaf  hill,  the  top  of  which  is  crowned  by  the  pagoda 
of  Parbuttee.  The  house  itself  is  unfinished,  and  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  garden,  however,  is  very 
fine,  and  contains  a  considerable  number  of  cocoa-nut  and 
mango  trees.  The  guddy  was  placed  in  a  verandah,  open¬ 
ing  to  a  bason  with  fountains,  and  screened  from  the  sun  by 
a  trellis  of  vines. 

The  visitors  were  soon  requested  to  go  up  stairs ;  his  high¬ 
ness  passing  through  a  back  door,  while  they  ascended  to  a 
platform  with  a  verandah  at  each  end.  In  one  of  these  a 
white  cloth  was  spread,  on  which  were  plantain  leaves  equal 
in  number  to  the  European  gentlemen  present.  On  each 
leat  was  a  Brahmin’s  dinner,  consisting  of  rice,  thin  pastry 
rolled  up,  bread,  and  pease  pudding.  On  one  side  was  a 
row  of  swealmeats,  resembling  the  colours  on  a  painter’s 
pallet;  and  on  the  other  side  were  seven  different  sorts  of* 
curried  vegetables.  Rice  milk,  gee,  and  other  liquids, 
were  also  placed  for  each  guest,  in  small  pans  \  of  plantain 
leaf. 

The  repast  being  finished,  the  party  followed  their  host 
down  stairs ;  where,  after  seating  themselves,  the  betel  was 
laid  at  his  highness’s  feet,  and  served  round,  beginning  at 
the  bottom  of  the  line,  and  proceeding  upwards.  The  pre¬ 
sents  were  then  brought  in,  consisting  of  a  pair  of  shawls,  a 
piece  of  cloth,  and  a  piece  of  kincaub,  worth  about  200  ru¬ 
pees.  There  was  no  visible  difference  between  those  which 
were  given  to  lord  Valentia’s  servant  and  those  presented  to 
Messrs.  Salt,  Young,  Murray,  &c.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
establishment  were  entirely  overlooked .  His  lordship’s  pre¬ 
sents  consisted  of  the  same  articles,  together  with  a  piece  of 
muslin,  and  jewels,  which  were  put  on  by  the  dewan  of  the 
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.empire.  A  horse  and  elephant  were  also  at  the  door,  in  re¬ 
turn  for  those  which  the  paishwa  had  received  at  his  late 
visit.  His  highness  then  presented  our  author  with  a  very 
tine  sword,  handsomely  mounted  in  green  and  gold;  which, 
as  forming  no  part  of  the  presents  of  ceremony,  was  particu¬ 
larly  acceptable  ;  and  which  his  lordship  promised  to  hand 
down  to  his  son,  and  to  his  sou’s  son.  A  few  compliments 
passed  at  taking  leave,  and  the  dewan  attended  the  com¬ 
pany  to  the  end  of  the  carpet.  They  returned  through  the 
town,  which  appeared  considerably  larger  than  had  been 
expected.  Several  of  the  bouses  are  three  stories  high,  and 
the  bazar  is  a  fine  building ;  but  the  pagodas  are  insigni¬ 
ficant. 

As  an  appropriate  close  to  the  civilities  he  had  already  re¬ 
ceived,.  our  author  was  invited  by  the  dewan  to  join  a  party 
the  following  day  at  the, pa ishwa’s  garden.  The  company 
set  off  at  the  usual  hour,  and  were  received  by  the  dewan, 
who  walked  by  lord  Valentia’s  side  to  a  carpet  divided  by  a 
pillow,  and  spread  where  the  paishvva’s  guddy  had  been 
placed  on  the  preceding  day.  lie  and  his  party  sat  on  the 
right  hand  of  it ;  our  author  and  his  friends  on  the  left. 
They  soon  adjourned  up  stairs,  where  a  dinner  was  laid  out, 
.exactly  similar  to  that  already  described,  and  the  dewan 
conversed  with  his  guests  during  the  whole  of  this  repast. 
On  their  return  to  the  lower  apartment,  pawn  and  attar  were 
sent  round,  after  which  presents  quite  as  good  as  those  of  the 
paishwa,  were  given  to  all  the  party.  Our  author’s  pre¬ 
sents  were  the  same  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  an  orna¬ 
ment  of  pearls  called  the  toorrah. 

Colonel  Close  had  kindly  permitted  the  assistant  resident, 
captain  Frissell,  to  accompany  our  author  to  Bombay,  and 
designed  to  go  himself  as  far  as  Chinchoor.  Accordingly, 
on  the  22d  at  sun-rise,  his  lordship  quitted  Poonah  under  a 
salute  from  the  lines.  Soon  afterwards  the  village  of  Ound 
was  pointed  out  to  him,  as  an  instance  of  the  curious  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  possessions  of  different  chiefs  of  the  Mah- 
ratta  empire  were  separated  from  each  other.  This  small 
district,  though  completely  surrounded  by  the  territories  of 
the  paishwa,  belongs  to  Scindiah  ;  while  Culpee,  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  empire,  is  the  property  of  his  high¬ 
ness.  This  intermixture  of  estates  was  formerly  considered 
beneficial,  as  tending  to  preclude  a  separation  of  interests  ; 
but  as  tbe  union  of  these  princes  is  now  at  an  end,  it  has 
been  proposed  that  all  detached  possessions  should  be  ex¬ 
changed,  and  the  territories  of  each  consolidated. 
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About  nine  o’clock  lord  Valentia  reached  Chinchoor, 
v,  here  he  four  T  assembled  those  friends  who  had  attended 
him  for  the  purpose  of  visiting  the  extraordinary  personage 
described  by  captain  Moore  in  the  Asiatic  Researches,  and 
whom  great  numbers  of  the  Mabratta  nation  consider  as  an 
incarnation  of  their  favourite  deity  Gunpu tty.  Our  author 
therefore  immediately  dispatched  a  messenger  to  the  reigning 
deity,  Uhinta-mun-Deo,  notifying  his  intention  of  visiting 
him  in  the  evening,  and  requesting  in  the  mean  time  an  ac¬ 
count  of  his  family  from  some  learned  Brahmin,  A  very 
gracious  answer  was  returned,  and  besides  a  Brahmin  of 
superior  learning,  the  deo  sent  one  of  his  own  relations,  from 
whom,  through  the  medium  of  colonel  Close,  and  the  kind 
assistance  of  captain  Frissell,  our  author  learnt  the  following 
particulars. 

Mooraba  G'osseyn  was  a  native  of  Beder  and  a  Mahratta 
Brahmin.  In  his  youth  he  paid  no  attention  to  business, 
but  constantly  employed  himself  in  running  about  the  coun¬ 
ty?  gathering  flowers,  and  offering  them  to  the  deities. 
1  his  way  of  life  gave  such  offence  to  his  father,  that  he 
turned  him  out  of  doors.  In  passing  Moraishwer,  Mooraba 
was  particularly  struck  with  the  deity  Gunputty,  and  re¬ 
solved,  in  future,  to  pay  him  regular  devotion.  He,  how¬ 
ever,  proceeded  to  Chinchoor,  which  had  then  but  two 
houses  and  no  name  ;  and,  being  pleased  with  the  situation, 
he  took  up  his  residence  there.  Every  morning  he  regularly 
performed  his  ablutions  in  the  river,  and  then  set  off  for 
Moraishwer,  distant  twenty-five  coss,  where  lie  paid  his  de¬ 
votions  to  Gunputty,  and  returned  in  the  evening  to  Chin- 
choor.  At  this  time  the  Pingli  family  of  Mahratta  Brahmins 
were  possessed  of  great  power  at  Moraishwer,  and  performed 
the  pooja.  On  the  first  great  festival  of  Gunnais  Chout, 
Mooraba  having  prepared  his  flowers  and  offerings,  enter¬ 
tained  the  hope  of  being  able  to  perform  the  ceremony, 
which  he  considered  as  particularly  meritorious.  On  the  ap¬ 
pointed  day  the  Pingli  Brahmins  performed  the  ceremonies 
with  great  splendour,  and  poor  Mooraba  found  it  impos¬ 
sible  to  approach  for  the  concourse  of  more  wealthy  suppli¬ 
ants.  However,  he  retired  to  the  foot  of  a  naipte  tree,  where 
he  performed  his  pooja,  and  left  his  offerings ;  after  which 
he  returned  home  as  usual.  During  the  night  the  offerings 
were  transposed,  those  of  the  Pingli  being  placed  at  the  foot 
of  the  tree,  while  Mooraba’s  were  placed  before  the  deity. 
Alarmed  at  this  circumstance,  the  Poojanie  Brahmins  enquired 
xo  whom  the  accepted  offerings  belonged,  and  were  informed 
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that  a  Cokan  Brahmin  had  performed  his  devotions,  (he  day 
before,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  and  had  since  disappeared. 

On  Mooraba’s  returning  the  following  day,  he  was  brought 
belore  the  1  nigh,  to  whom  he  simply  related  all  that  had 
passed  :  but  on  his  atTirming  that  he  lived  below  the  gaufs, 
they  considered  him,  on  account  of  the  immense  distance, 
either  to  have  dealt  in  sorcery,  or  to  have  told  them  an  un¬ 
truth  ;  and  under  this  idea  they  caused  him  to  be  driven 
across  the  river,  and  threatened  him  with  punishment  if  he 
should  presume  to  return. 

Almost  broker,  hearted  by  this  unjust  severity,  Mooraba 
laid  himselt  down  at  the  foot  ot  a  mimosa,  deprecating  the 
w  rat  hot  the  deity  and  ex  pressing  his  willingness  to  resign 
ins  life,  as  he  could  not  cat  till  he  had  performed  his  dera¬ 
tions,  and  this  he  was  unable  to  do.  At  this  instant  a  Brah¬ 
min,  v  ho  was  in  reality  Gunputty,  apnea  red  to  him,  and 
cnqum  c!  the  cause  o.  his  grief;  and  after  listening  fo  his 
tale,  he  ottered  to  accommodate  him  with  ulensils  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  to  conduct  him  to  the  deity.  To  this  proposal 
Mooraba  objected,  as  he  could  have  no  merit  in  presenting 
an  offering  of  things  which  were  not  of  his  own  procuring 
Fie  therefore  begged  the  Brahmin  to  lend  him  as  much  mo- 
ney  as  would  purchase  the  offerings,  and  to  accept,  as  a 
security  his  lota,  or  small  vessel  in  which  he  used  to  pre¬ 
pare  his  food.  The  Brahmin  replied,  that  without  his  Inja 
he  would  be  unable  to  mix  up  his  offering :  that  therefore 
he  should  first  procure  the  articles,  and  give  his  lota  in 
p  edge  at  the  termination  ot  the  ceremony.  Accordingly 
Mooiabaand  the  Brahmin  went  into  the  town  ;  and  after'the 
devotions  were  over,  they  returned  to  the  foot  of  the  mimosa 
ami  ate  together.  Mooraba  then  went  down  to  the  river,  1o 
vasli  his  lota,  which  was  now  to  be  given  in  pledge*  but 
on  his  return  the  Brahmin  had  disappeared,  and  after  ascer¬ 
taining  that  the  articles  had  been  paid  for  at  the  shop,  Moo¬ 
raba  returned  to  Ghinchoor. 

1  he  same  night  Gunputty  appeared  in  a  dream  to  the 
Iingli,  and  told  them  he  was  greatly  incensed  at  their  con¬ 
duct  towarcis  the  poor  Brahmin,  who  had  evinced  so  much 
devotion  by  us  daily  pilgrimages  and  zealous  offerings- 
ant  therefore  he  was  resolved  to  quit  them,  and  henceforth 
to  be  served  by  him.  Next  morning  Mooraba  arrived  as 
usual,  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  but  durst  not  approach  any 
nearer  without  Ins  friendly  Brahmin.  As  soon  as  hfs  ar rival 
was  known,  the  Pingli,  attended  by  the  magistrates  and 

°  vin'w  ml”s»  set  out  to  pay  their  respects  to  him,  and, 
v  a  n  a.  j  ^  * 
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after  telling  their  dream,  earnestly  requested  him  to  take  up 
his  abode  at  Moraishwer.  This  he  declined,  and  on  their 
enquiring  where  he  lived,  he  told  him  they  might  learn  that 
fact  by  sending  a  man  with  him.  A  person  was  accordingly 
dispatched  ;  but  he  could  only  keep  up  with  Mooraba  for 
ten  coss,  when  h,e  lost  him,  and  returned  to  the  Pingli.  A 
second  messenger  was  sent  with  him  the  following  day,  but 
he  returned  with  no  better  success  than  the  former. 

After  some  time  Gunputty  appeared  in  a  dream  to 
Mooraba,  still  preserving  the  form  of  the  Brahmin,  and  told 
him  that  he  need  not  in  future  take  the  trouble  to  go  every 
day  to  Moraishwer  to  present  his  offerings;  for,  the  next 
morning,  he,  Gunputty,  would  visit  him  at  his  own  re¬ 
sidence,  and  take  up  his  abode  with  him.  In  the  morning, 
Mooraba  performed  his  ablutions  up  to  his  waist  in  the  river  ; 
he,  as  usual,  dipped  his  head  and  his  hands  joined  together 
under  the  water;  and  when  lie  raised  them  up  again,  he 
was  equally  pleased  and  astonished  to  find  in  his  hands  the 
image  of  Gunputty,  as  worshipped  at  Moraishwer.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  he  took  it  home,  prepared  a  shrine  for  it,  and 
ever  afterwards  performed  his  pooja  to  it,  without  making 
any  more  pilgrimages  to  Moraishwer.  The  report  of  Gun¬ 
putty  having  taken  up  his  residence  at  Chinchoor,  brought 
thither  a  considerable  number  of  Brahmins  ;  one  of  whom, 
a  man  of  great  respectability",  offered  his  daughter  to 
Mooraba.  After  their  marriage  the  deity  appeared  in  a 
dream  to  Mooraba,  and  told  him  that  his  wife  was  pregnant, 
but  she  would  have  only  one  son,  and  that  son  would  be 
'  himself.  He  therefore  ordered  him  to  call  his  name  Chintau- 
mun-Deo,  which  was  one  of  Gunputty’s  titles. 

The  event,  fulfilled  the  prediction  of  the  deity,  and  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  adjacent  country  paid  their  adorations  to 
Chintau-mun-Deo.  He,  in  his  turn,  had  a  son,  who  was 
named  Narain  Deo;  and,  from  that  period,  they  have  borne 
the  appellations  of  Chintau-mun-Deo,  and  Narain  Deo,  alter¬ 
nately.  Each  deity  has  been  burnt  after  his  death,  and  a 
small  image  of  Gunputty  is  said  to  have  risen  miraculously 
from  the  ashes.  On  our  author  asking  his  informers,  how 
they  could  be  certain  of  the  divinity  of  Chintau-mun-Deo’s 
descendants,  they  replied,  that  when  Gunputty  first  took 
up  bis  residence  with  Mooraba,  he  promised  to  stay  with  him 
for  twenty-one  generations.  The  Brahmins,  however,  do  not 
seem  to  have  acted  with  their  visual  prudence  ;  for  the  pre¬ 
sent  Deo  has  no  son,  and  his  wife  is  a  child:  were  she  to  die, 
therefore,  before  she  is  old  enough  to  hear  children,  there 
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would  probably  be  much  difficulty  in  carrying  on  the  im¬ 
posture. 

The  present  Deo  resides  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river, 
in  a  very  good  house.  Our  author  and  his  friends  went  over 
in  a  boat,  and  landed  at  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  the 
former  Deos  are  deposited  in  small  stone  pagodas.  The 
temple  of  the  first  deity  is  the  largest,  but  without  orna¬ 
ments  :  the  walls  are  very  thick,  and  the  doors  are  fastened 
with  bolts  on  the  inside. 

W  hen  they  arrived  at  the  residence  of  the  Deo,  they  were 
seated  in  a  verandah,  and  the  door  was  opened  which  com¬ 
municated  with  the  apartment  where  the  Deo  sat,  on  a  small 
elevation;  but  as  the  room  was  dark,  he  was  hardly  dis¬ 
cernible.  Lord  Y alentia  and  colonel  Close  presented  each 
a  nazur,  which  was  taken  by  a  Brahmin,  and  laid  at  the  feet 
of  the  Deo,  who,  after  surveying  it  attentively,  motioned  to 
have  it  removed. 

On  hearing  that  a  medical  gentleman  was  in  company, 
the  Brahmin  intimated  that  the  Deo  wanted  his  assistance, 
and  a  window  was  immediately  opened,  which  afforded  a 
full  view  of  him  :  he  was  a  heavy-looking  man,  with  very 
weak  eyes,  for  which  lie  now  solicited  assistance.  Mr.  Mur¬ 
ray  having  expressed  a  wish  to  examine  them,  was  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  sanctum  sanctorum,  and  soon  discovered 
that  a  filnf.had  grown  over  both  eyes,  so  that  little  assistance 
could  be  afforded  without  constant  attendance  :  however,  ha 
was  not  permitted  to  touch  them, -as  the  Deo  said  he  had 
performed  his  ablutions  for  the  day.  After  presenting  our 
author  with  a  handful  of  almonds  and  a  pan  of  holy  rice,  he 
promised  that  every  thing  prosperous  should  attend  him  -  ' 
and  the  party  took  their  leave.  The  Brahmins  returned 
with  them,  but  before  their  departure  they  took  occasion  to 
observe,  that  notwithstanding  they  worshipped  the  Deo,  he 
worshipped  Gun  putty. 

At  day-light  on  the  23d,  our  author  took  leave  of  his 
hospitable  friends,  and  proceeded  1o  Tillegram,  where  the 
rajah’s  cousin  and  the  minister  paid  their  respecls,  and  de¬ 
livered  an  invitation  from  the  rajah  to  visit  him.  .Accord- 
ingly  at  four  o’clock  the  table,  knives,  forks,  and  spoons  of 
the  Europeans  were  sent  for,  and  the  ministers  attended 
them  to  the  rajah’s  habitation,  which  exhibited  many 
vestiges  of  ancient  splendor.  The  rajah,  who  was  rather  a 
young  man  with  an  open  pleasant  countenance,  received 
them  in  a  small  verandah  on  the  ground  floor,  covered  with 
velvet  carpeting.  After  the  usual  compliments,  they  ad- 
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journcd  up  stairs,  where  they  found  some  good  meat  curries 
and  a  bottle  of  brandy ;  and  on  returning,  our  author 
was  presented  with  a  dress,  and  a  serpaish  was  tied  round 
Ids  hat,  while  the  minister  deluged  his  lordship  and  the 
other  gentlemen  with  plain  water,  instead  of  rose  water. 
Pawn  and  attar  were  served  round,  as  usual,  at  the  end  of 
the  visit. 

The  morning  of  the  25th  was  fixed  for  a  visit  to  the  cele¬ 
brated  caves  of  Carli,  situate  in  a  hill  nearly  opposite  to  the 
fort  of  Low  Ghur.  The  ascent,  though  steep,  was  faci¬ 
litated  by  steps  cut  in  the  rock.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
eminence  was  covered  with  jungle,  which  completely  con¬ 
cealed  the  caves  till  the  visitants  came  to  an  open  space  of 
about  a  hundred  feet,  where  the  slope  had  been  levelled  till 
a  perpendicular  surface  of  fifty  feet  had  been  formed  in  the 
solid  rock.  Here  a  line  of  caves  had  been  excavated,  the 
largest  of  which  consists  of  an  oblong  square  vestibule, 
divided  from  the  temple  itself,  which  is  camerated  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  pillars  :  the  length  of  the  whole  is  forty-two 
yards;  the  breadth  upwards  of  fifteen.  The  pagoda  docs 
not  contain  any  figures  of  deities  ;  but  the  walls  of  the  vesti¬ 
bule  are  covered  with  carvings,  in  alto  relievo,  of  elephants, 
of  men  and  women,  and  of  Boodh,  to  whom  the  whole 
was  probably  dedicated.  In  some  places  lie  is  represented 
sitting  cross-legged,  with  his  hands  in  the  posture  common 
among  tin.'  Cingalese  ;  in  others  he  is  standing  upright ;  but 
in  all  lie  is  attended  by  figures  in  the  act  of  adoration. 

A  pillar  twenty-four  feet  in  height  and  eight  feet  in  dia¬ 
meter  stands  without  the  vestibule,  exhibiting  a  single  line 
of  inscription  in  unknown  characters,  and  having  on  its 
capital  four  lions,  nearly  resembling  the  Chinese.  Formerly 
there  was  another  pillar  opposite  to  it,  but  this  was  removed 
about  40  years  ago,  to  make  room  for  the  insignificant 
pagoda  of  the  goddess  Bovvannie,  on  which  the  paishwa 
has  settled  a  revenue,  while  the  splendid  temple  of  Boodh  is 
entirely  neglected,  and  considered  by  the  superstitious  natives 
as  the  haunt  of  evil  spirits. 

A  line  of  caverns  extends  from  about  450  feet  to  the  north 
of  the  principal  one  :  these  are  all  of  a  square  form  with  flat 
roofs,  and  seem  to  have  been  designed  for  the  attendants  on 
the  pagoda  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been  left  unfinished. 

Hurry  Punt  Bow,  deputy  to  Cundeli  Row  Rastich,  ser 
soobah  of  the  Cokan,  having  invited  lord  Valentia  to  visit 
hirn  at  Low  Ghur,  his  lordship  and  company  set  off,  early 
on  the  27th,  for  that  place.  In  crossing  the  valley  their 
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road  was  very  good,  but  when  they  began  to  ascend,  the 
palanquins  were  ot  little  use.  Our  author  discovered  a  line 
of  caves  .at  some  distance,  and  sent  his  servant  to  ascertain 
whether  they  contained  any  thing  worthy  of  inspection.  The 
man  reported,  that  there  was  a  small  arched  temple,  some¬ 
what  resembling,  in  form,  that  of  Carli,  but  that  the  pillars 
were  plain,  without  any  figure  or  inscription,  and  that  the 
smaller  caves  on  each  side  were  uninteresting.  Hurry  Punt 
had  taken  every  precaution  to  facilitate  the  ascent,  by  causing 
the  bushes  to  be  cut  away  on  both  sides,  anti  the  road,  in 
many  parts,  to  be  levelled.  As  the  Europeans  approached 
the  fort  ot  Esapoor  they  were  hailed  from  it,  and  on  their 
announcing  the  arrival  of  his  lordship,  the  men  on  (he  walls 
sounded  their  trumpets  and  gave  a  cheer.  At  the  top  they 
were  met  by  the  acting  killadar,  who  conducted  them  to  the 
village  at  the  bottom  of  the  rock  on  which  Low  Ghur  is 
built.  They  ascended  in  a  zig-zag  direction,  by  a  very  steep 
path,  to  tiie  summit,  where  they  found  five  gates,  with 
parapets  and  loop-holes  for  musqiietry.  Hurry  Punt  waited: 
to  receive  them  in  the  open  space  before  fife  hall  of  audience, 
and  conducted  our  author  to  the  durbar,  where  a  guddv 
was  placed  with  one  pillow  :  his  lordship  seated  himself  fa 
state  upon  it,  while  his  friends  sat  down  on  his  right  hand, 
and  the  deputy  on  his  left.  After  a  few  compliments  they 
adjourned  to  breakfast  in  an  adjacent  verandah,  and  after¬ 
wards  walked  out  to  take  a  survey  of  the  fort,  which  is 
considered  as  the  strongest  in  the  paishwa’s  possession.  At 
the  close  of  this  visit  Hurry  Punt  presented  our  author  with 
a  handsome  pair  of  shawls,  a  piece  of  kmeaub,  and  a  pier;1 
of  cloth.  '  1 

After  contemplating  some  magnificent  scenery  from  the' 
top  of  (lie  guut,  and  relieving  some  unfortunate  beings  at 
Colapore,  our  author  returned  to  Pamvell  on  the  31st,  where 
Purser  am  Punt,  brother  of  Nana’s  widow,  had  previously 
arrived  trom  Poonah,  to  assist  in  receiving  him,  as  he  had 
promised  to  use  his  endeavours  to  introduce  him  to  his  sistes' 
it  he  would  visit  her  on  his  return  to  Panwell.  The  widow’s 
house  is  small,  and  most  of  it  lie  people  in  it  are  Brahmins. 
The  visitors  were  introduced  into  a  s&all  court,  and  seated 
on  a  white  cloth  in  a  verandah,  at  the  end  of  which  was  a 
floor  with  a  purdah  of  rushes.  After  a  variety  of  difficulties 
his  lordship  obtained  a  sight  of  the  lady,  whom  he  describes 
as  a  very  pretty  girl,  with  a  round  face,  fair  complexion 
and  beautiful  eyes,  and  apparently  about  17  years  of  a«-<* 
By  the  customs  of  the  Hindoos  she  can  never  mam  .  bur  is 
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considered  as  the  representative  of  her  deceased  husband’s 
family,  and  as  such  is  looked  up  to  by  all  his  numerous  de¬ 
pendents.  After  some  conversation  our  author  received  a 
dress.  Purseram  Punt  tied  a  serpaish  on  his  hat,  and  it  was 
with  difficulty  he  saved  his  coat  from  having  the  attar  rubbed 
down  the  sleeves. 

On  the  1st  of  November  our  author  embarked  in  the 
Balloon,  and  returned  to  Bombay,  where  he  was  received 
with  a  salute  of  thirteen  guns. 

Bombay  has  been  said  to  have  received  its  name  from  two 
Portuguese  words,  signifying  “  a  good  bay,”  but  our  au¬ 
thor  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  so  called  after  the  goddess 
Bomba,  to  whom  divine  honours  are  still  paid  by  some  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  houses  w'ithiu  the  walls  were  first 
began  by  the  Portuguese,  and  even  those  which  have  been 
subsequently  erected  are  of  the  same  construction,  with 
verand  bis  supported  by  wooden  pillars.  The  government- 
house  is  a  handsome  edifice,  but  it  is  a  great  inconvenience 
that  the  principal  apartment  on  each  floor  serves  as  a  passage 
to  the  others.  The  view  from  the  fort  is  peculiarly  interest¬ 
ing  ;  the  smooth  expanse  of  the  bay  being  occasionally 
broken  by  sylvan  islands,  and  the  grotesque  hills  of  the 
table-land  forming  a  striking  back  ground  to  the  landscape. 
The  sea  rolls  on  three  sides  of  it,  and  on  the  fourth  is  an 
esplanade,  terminated  by  the  Black  Town,  which  peeps 
through  a  grove  of  cocoa  trees.  The  situation  ought  to  be 
salubrious,  but  experience  proves  that  it  is  exactly  the 
reverse  ;  most  alarming  ravages  are  sometimes  made  by  the 
fever,  and  the  liver  complaint  is  more  frequent  than  in  any 
other  part  of  India. 

The  major  part  of  the  inhabitants  are  Persees,  descendants 
of  the  ancient  Persians,  who  were  driven  from  their  native 
country  in  the  sixteenth  century,  by  the  persecution  of 
Shah  Abbas.  They  form  a  class  of  people  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  other  in  India,  and  seem  to  have  completely 
domesticated  themselves  in  the  island,  where  almost  every 
Louse  and  every  foot  of  land  is  their  own.  By  their  activity, 
loyalty,  and  opulence,  they  have  greatly  increased  the  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  settlement ;  and  they  uniformly  avow  their 
obligations  for  the  indulgent  conduct  of  the  British  govern¬ 
ment  toward  them.  They  seem  to  have  adopted  but  few  of 
the  Asiatic  manners;  for,  though  they  retain  the  dress  which 
they  adopted  on  their  first  arrival,,  they  eat  and  drink  like 
the  English.  One  of  their  most  opulent  members,  Ardiseer 
Daily,  gave  a  grand  entertainment  to  our  author.  The  table 
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for  the  Europeans  was  principally  covered  with  English 
dishes,  but  some  of  those  sent  from  the  other  tables  proved 
extremely  good.  The  wines  were  excellent,  and  liqueurs 
were  placed  opposite  each  Persee,  which  they  drank  freely, 
and  till  a  late  hour,  without  appearing  to  feel  any  unpleasant 
effects.  English  looking-glasses,  prints,  and  paintings,  seem 
to  form  a  favourite  part  of  their  furniture,  and  their  houses 
are  always  lighted  up  in  a  good  style.  On  this  occasion  the 
gardens  were  brilliantly  illuminated  with  lamps  and  torches; 
a  band  of  muticians  was  slationed  in  the  verandah  ;  and  a 
good  set  of  nautch  girls  augmented  the  amusements,  which 
continued  till  midnight. 

The  Persees,  to  the  eredit  of  their  humanity,  make  pro¬ 
vision  for  all  their  poor;  and  it  reflects  peculiar  honour 
upon  their  private  morals,  that  there  is  not  a  single  prosti¬ 
tute  or  kept  mistress  belonging  to  their  cast  in  the  settlement. 
The  higher  orders  are  splendid  and  benevolent ;  the  lower, 
active  and  intelligent.  In  their  persons  they  are  generally 
handsome,  and  fairer  than  the  natives,  though  not  possessing 
the  clear  complexion  of  the  Europeans.  Their  manners  are 
uniformly  placid  and  conciliatory.  Fire  is  the  object  of 
their  adoration,  to  which  they  have  erected  many  temples; 
but  their  priests  do  not  interfere  in  temporal  concerns,  and 
their  religion  is  perfectly  tolerant.  The  greater  part  of  them 
speak  the  English  language  with  propriety. 

The  beauty  of  the  esplanade  is  considerably  heightened, 
every  morning  and  evening,  by  the  worshippers  of  the  sun, 
who  assemble  from  all  parts,  in  their  white  flowing  robes 
and  coloured  turbans,  to  salute  his  rising,  or  to  prostrate 
themselves  before  his  retiring  beams.  The  females  are  not 
visible  on  this  occasion,  but  they  still  go  to  the  wells  for 
water,  like  the  wives  and  daughters  of  the  ancient  patriarchs. 

Our  author  having  been  highly  gratified  by  his  survey  of 
the  pagoda  at  Carli,  resolved  to  visit  some  others  in  the 
island  of  Salsette,  which  he  understood  to  be  formed  on  a 
similar  plan.  Accordingly  he  set  oft'  on  the  22d  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  attended  by  Mr.  Salt,  and  part  of  the  governor’s  family. 
After  breakfasting  at  a  small  village,  they  turned  out  of  their 
road  to  examine  a  spacious  excavation  which  M.  Anquetil 
du  Perron  has  described  under  the  name  of  Djegueseri.  All 
t life  apartments  were  of  a  square  form,  and  the  whole  of  the 
roof  was  flat :  a  lingam  placed  in  the  centre  in  a  smaller 
“"edifice,  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  whole  had  been 
dedicated  to  Mahadeo.  The  walls  exhibited  several  groups 
of  figures  in  bas  relief,  but  in  a  state  of  decay.  The  floor 
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being  lower  than  the  circumjacent  soil,  was  extremely 
damp,  and  the  light  admitted  at  three  entrances,  merely 
served  to  shew  the  gloom  of  tiie  interior.  The  lingam  ap¬ 
peared  to  have  been  recently  ornamented,  but  there  were  no 
attendant  Brahmins. 

Emerging  from  this  unpleasant  cavern,  the  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  Mont  Pesier,  where  tents  had  been  pitched  for 
their  accommodation.  Here  are  the  ruins  of  a  church  and 
monastery  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits.  Under 
the  church  a  small  square  pagoda  has  been  formed  out  of 
the  rock,  and  ornamented  with  a  few  deities  and  other  figures 
in  bas  relief,  which  receive  the  adorations  of  the  unenlight¬ 
ened  natives. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d  our  author  and  his  companions 
set  out  for  the  caves  of  Ivenneri,  situate  in  a  range  of  hills 
which  run  nearly  through  the  middle  of  the  island.  The 
principal  cavern  resembles  that  ol  Carli,  in  its  shape  and 
the  appearance  of  its  coved  roof,  but  it  is  very  inferior  in 
size,  in  correctness  of  design,  and  in  elegance  of  execution. 
Its  principal  ornaments  are  two  colossal  statues  of  Boodh, 
nearly  twenty  feet  high,  exactly  alike,  and  placed  on  each 
Side  of  the  vestibules,  which  is  ornamented,  in  other  parts, 
with  various  figures  of  the  same  deity  in  the  usual  attitudes. 
The  entrance  faces  the  west,  and  has  several  inscriptions  in 
the  unknown  character.  In  oiie  of  the  adjoining  square 
caves,  among  many  other  figures,  there  is  a  very  remark¬ 
able  one,  which  represents  Vishnou  himself  in  the  act  of 
fanning  Boodh  with  a  ehourie:  a  superior  deify,  however, 
jnay  be  imagined  to  dwell  in  the  round  temples;  as  they 
contain  no  image,  unless  the  circular  building  called  the 
Dhagope  be  considered  as  an  immense  lingam.  In  the  cave 
of  Ellora,  indeed,  a  statue  is  annexed  to  the  dhagope, 
which,  from  the  position  of  the  hands,  seems  to  have  been 
intended  for  Boodh.  The  numerous  square  and  flat  roofed 
caves  which  are  formed  in  all  parts  of  the  hill,  were  probably 
designed  for  the  residence  of  the  attendant  Brahmins. 

Some  idea  of  the  former  population  of  this  rock  is  afforded, 
no!  only  by  the  caverns,  but  by  the  tanks,  the  terraces,  and 
different  flights  of  steps  which  connect  one  part  with  an¬ 
other  :  vet  at  present  not  a  human  footstep,  save  that  ot  the 
curious  visitant,  is  heard,  and  the  once  cultivated  fields  of 
the  forgotten  inhabitants  are  become  an  almost  impervious 
jungle,  the  haunt  of  savage  beasts,  and  the  seat  of  pcblileu** 
tial  disease. 

On  the  25(lt  the  party  returned  to  Bombay. 
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Our  author  was  afterward  induced  to  visit  the  celebrated 
cave  of  elephants,  but  his  lordship  conceived  it  unnecessary 
to  give  a  description,  since  the  public  had  received  such  am 
accurate  one  from  the  pen  of  Niebuhr.  He  observes,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  character  of  the  triune  deity  has  not  been  ex¬ 
pressed  either  by  Niebuhr’s  drawing,  or  by  the  etching  in 
the  Asiatic  Researches.  Bramah’s  countenance  strongly  in¬ 
dicates  the  undisturbed  tranquillity  of  the  Creator  of  the 
world  ;  Vishnou’s,  on  the  left,  exhibits  every  mark  of  bene¬ 
volence,  while  the  lotus  in  his  hand  seems  literally  expanded 
under  the  genial  beam  of  his  eye;  Seva’s,  on  the  contrary, 
has  a  ghastly  and  terrific  scowl,  strikingly  corresponding 
with  venomous  serpents  which  he  holds  before  him. 

The  great  cave  of  elephants  exhibits  no  inscription  in  the 
unknown  character,  nor  does  it  contain  any  statue  of  Boodh. 
Many  of  the  Hindoo  deities  have  been  introduced,  but  the 
most  curious  one  is  that  of  a  female  amazon,  which,  from 
having  four  arms,  was  probably  intended  to  represent  some 
super-human  personage.  The  cavern  opens  to  the  north, 
and  the  scenery  in  front  is  very  interesting.  The  beauty  of 
the  place,  however,  has  been  greatly  diminished  by  the 
erection  of  a  wall,  intended  to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  cattle, 
and  also  to  preclude  visitors  from  carrying  off  the  heads, 
arms,  and  legs  of  the  helpless  idols. 

Lord  Valentia  having  received  dispatches  from  the  go¬ 
vernor-general,  recommending  him  to  resume  and  continue 
his  survey  of  the  Red  Sea;  the  Panther  cruizer  was  ordered 
to  be  got  ready,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  captain 
Court ;  and  a  small  schooner  called  the  Assaye,  was  intended 
to  accompany  the  Panther,  as  a  tender,  in  the  more  difficult 
navigation  which  was  expected  above  Massowah.  Mr. 
Macghie  was  nominated  surgeon,  at  our  author’s  particular 
request ;  and  captain  Rudland  of  the  Bombay  army  obtain¬ 
ed  permission  to  join  the  party.  As  the  season  was  pecu¬ 
liarly  favourable,  our  author  took  leave  of  his  amiable  and 
attentive  friend,  Mr.  Duncan,  on  the  3d  of  December,  and 
next  morning  set  sail  with  a  pleasant  breeze.  On  the  Gth 
he  had  a  severe  attack  of  fever,  which  continued  without 
remission  to  the  12th ;  but  on  the  14lh  he  hail  no  return 
of  it. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  18th  they  passed  Aden, 
through  the  straits  of  Bab-el- Mandeb,  and  at  seven  o’clock  cast 
anchor  considerably  to  the  northward  of  the  north  fort  of 
Mocha,  as  the  violence  of  the  gale  prevented  them  from 
making -the  roads.  -On  the  20th,  in  attempting,  with  a  fa- 
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■vourable  tide  to  reach  the  roads,  they  bad  the  misfortune  to 
injure  the  eapstern  ;  and  on  examination  it  appeared  that 
the  Panther,  though  recently  put  together,  had  been  made 
of  old  wood  affected  by  the  dry  rot.  Vrexatious  as  this  delay 
proved,  there  was  no  possibility  of.  proceeding  till  the  in¬ 
jury  was  repaired.  It  was  also  necessary  to  provide  for  the 
ex  pen  ces  of  the  ship,  and  for  our  author’s  private  expendi¬ 
ture,  by  drawing  bills  on  Bombay.  1  he  captain  likewise 
was  in  want  of  an  interpreter,  and  lord  Valentia  wished  to 
hire  a  servant  capable  of  conversing  both  in  English  and 
Arabic.  Each  of  these  circumstances  rendered  a  communi¬ 
cation  with  the  shore  altogether  indispensable  :  bis  lordship 
therefore  wrote  to  Mr.  Pringle,  stating  his  wants ;  and  at 
the  same  time  desired  Mr.  Salt  to  wait  upon  the  dola,  and 
request  permission  for  a  servant  and  interpreter  to  accom¬ 
pany  him  up  the  Red  Sea;  requests  which  wo  re  cheerfully 
complied  with. 

After  much  difficulty,  attended  with  some  degree  of  danger, 
our  author  landed,  and  was  preceded  by  the  din  of  the  dola  s 
tom-toms  to  his  house.  It  was  the  fast  of  Ramadan,  when 
the  Arabs  take  no  food  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the 
sun ;  but  to  render  this  as  easy  as  possible,  they  dedicate  the 
greater  part  ot  the  day  to  repose,  and  carouse  during  the 
whole  of  the  night.  The  dola  s,  asleep,  so  that  our  au¬ 
thor  was  kept  waiting  some  mim  r-s  ;  but  to  compensate  tins 
neglect,  he  rose  up  to  pay  his  r<  {  -Cts  to  each  ot  the  gentle¬ 
men  of  his  lordship’s  party  as  they  were  presented  in  succes¬ 
sion.  The  usual  compliments  passed  on  the  occasion.  Rose 
water  was  presented ;  the  chins  ot  the  visitants  were  per¬ 
fumed  with  frankincense,  and  two  salutes  of  four  guns  each 
were  fired,  as  the  doli  had  previously  promised. 

•  On  the  24 !h  a  dmv  was  hired  for  300  dollars  to  go  the 
voyage  to  above  Suakin,  and  on  the  1st  of  January,  180o, 
a  pilot  was  procured,  who  bore  an  excellent  character,  and 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  sailing  between  Suakin  and  Mocha 
for  thirty  years.  Our  author  complied  wit n  his  demand  ot 
350  dollars  for  the  trip,  to  preclude  any  delay  at  Masspwab  ; 
and  by  this  arrangement  he  rendered  himself  completely  in¬ 
dependent  of  the  r.ayib. 

Next  morning,  having  received  the  last  stock  of  vege¬ 
table^  from  the  siiore,  thti  captain  weighed  anchor,  and 
steered  for  the  Aroe  islands,  which  appear  to  nave  been  very 
;  incorrectly  laid  down  in  Sir  Home  i'opham’s  c'mrt  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

On  the  evening  of  the  4ih  they  approached  Daalac,  and 
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east  anchor  nearly  in  the  same  spot  as  at  their  former  visit, 
'I  he  dola  came  oft  in  his  catamaran  to  ■welcome  their  arrival, 
and  cheerfully  promised  to  supply  them  with  water,  and 
other  necessaries;  in  consequence  of  which  he  received  a 
present  of  rice  and  tobacco.  It  appeared  that  the. island  had 
nearly  been  burnt  lip  through  want  of  rain,  and  that  great 
numbers  of  cattle  and  goats  had  died  for  want  of  food. 

Next  morning  the  captain,  Mr.  Salt,  and  another  gen¬ 
tleman  went  on  shore,  to  make  ihe  necessary  arrangements 
with  tire  dola  for  surveying  t lie  island.  He  accordingly 
consented  to  accompany  him  a  oerson  for  the  sum  of  40 
dollars.  A  camel  and  asses  ?  re  provided  for  carrying 
themselves  and  Iheir  baggage  :  :  id  a  week’s  provisions  w'ere 
to  be  taken  w'ith  them;  two  Europeans  attending  them  as 
servants,  and  a  midshipman,  Mr.  Griddle,  as  assistant  ob¬ 
server.  On  the  14th  the  party  returned,  when  the  following 
account  of  Iheir  proceedings  was  communicated  to  our 
author. 

Early  in  the  morning  they  quitted  Nokhara,  and  crossed 
the  creek  to  Dhalac;  but,  as  the  asses  were  not  ready,  they 
walked  about  a  mile  and  three  quarters  to  the  wells  on  the 
sea  shore,  which,  notwithstanding  the  aridity  of  the  country, 
were  nearly  lull  of  water.  Here  they  saw  a  small  flock  of 
sheep;  and  a  flight  of  small  birds  with  two  vultures,  were 
observed  to  seek  an  asylum  from  the  wind  and  the  sun, 
among  the  branches  of  the  adjacent  dale  trees. 

On  their  arrival  at  Dhalac-el-Kibeer  they  were  courteously 
received  by  tiie  inhabitants,  and  the  priest  who  had  acted  as 
dola  during  Mr.  Salt’s  former  visit,  now  presented  to  them 
the  real  dola,  an  old  man  of  a  venerable  appearance,  who 
had  been  confined  by  illness.  After  sun-set  the  party  took 
a  short  walk,  and  on  their  return,  invoked  the  balmy  influ¬ 
ence  of  Morpheus  on  the  humble  couches  prepared  for  their 
accommodation. 

Next  morning  they  set  out  with  their  implements  of  sur- 
veying,  and,  proceeding  to  the  southward,  discovered  twelve 
tanks,  the  largest  of  which  was  supposed  capable  of  contain¬ 
ing  600  hogsheads  of  water.  They  were  all  cut  out  of  the 
solid  rock,  and  chuiiamed  ;  and  though  of  different  sizes, 
they  were  all  nearly  of  a  similar  construction. 

In  the  afternoon  captain  Court  prepared  to  fake  a  set  of 
bearings  from  the  summit  of  the  mausoleum,  while  our  au¬ 
thor  examined  the  interior,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  the 
tomb,  covered  with  two  pieces  of  Indian  chintz.  Thev 
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then  walked  round  to  the  southern  mosque,  the  architccfurs 
of  which  is  tolerably  regular:  and  afterwards  looked  into 
five  cisterns,  one  of  which  differed  from  all  the  others,  in 
having  its  roof  supported  by  pillars,  six  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  six  feet  from  each 
other:  the  depth  of  this  tank  was  thirteen  feet  ;  its  longest 
diameter  twenty-four  feet;  its  shortest  twenty-two. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  party  quitted  Dhalac- 
el-Kibeer,  and  proceeded  over  a  stony  plain  on  which  not  a 
blade  of  herbage  was  discernible.  This  continued  for  about 
three  miles,  when  the  road  began  to  incline  in  a  different 
direction,  over  a  low  sandy  plain  bounded  on  each  side  by 
ridges  of  rocks. 

About  twelve  o’clock  the  guides  pointed  out  the  village  of 
Gerbesched,  which  was  easily  distinguished  by  the  doom 
trees  rising  above  the  mimosas.  It.  is  described  as  a  mean 
assemblage  of  huts,  about  20  in  number,  situate  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  three  miles  from  t he  sea,  and  about  nine  from. 
Rhalac.  The  inhabitants  derive  their  principal  support 
from  the  manufacture  of  mats,  and  the  annual  exportation 
of  their  cheese  to  Lolieia  :  but  at  the  time  of  Mr.  Salt’s  visit 
the  drought  had  killed  great  part  of  their  goats,  and  the  few 
that  survived  were  too  ill  fed  to  yield  milk.  The  water 
which  is  drawn  from  the  wells  is  very  muddy,  and,  even 
during  the  most  favourable  seasons,  the  place  produces  but 
few  of  the  necessaries  of  iife.  The  sheik-el-belled  stated 
that  the  population  consisted  of  forty  or  fifty  men,  about 
eighty  women,  and  ten  children. 

Next  morning  our  travellers  resumed  their  route  over  a 
level  plain,  for  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  when  the  high 
trees  about  Uobelew  were  seen,  bearing  due  north,  and  the 
island  of.Dalcoos  became  perceptible  on  the  rigid. 

On  t heir  arrival  at  Dobelew,  which  appeared  to  be  as  large 
as  Dhalac-el-Kibeer,  they  were  conducted  to  a  wretched 
hovel,  from  which  some  goats  had  been  driven  a  few  minutes 
before;  but  on  their  remonstrating  .against  this  rudeness,  a 
family  was  turned  out  ot  the  next  habitation  in  order  to 
accommodate  them  :  here  they  procured  a  kid  and  three 
fowls. 

In  the  evening  captain  Court  took  a  set  of  bearings  from 
a  goat-shed  half  a  mile  distant  from  the  north  western 
mosque,  having  in  sight  the  islands  of  Dalcoos,  Irwce,  and 
Saiel  Sezan,  and,  to  the  west,  the  village  of Said-el-Ait.  The 
Europeans  were  extremely  anxious  to  procure  a  boat  to  go 
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over  (o  Irwee,  but  could  not  obtain  it.  It  seems,  however, 
there  is  only  a  small  village  on  the  island,  visited  by  a  few 
fishermen  on  their  catamarans. 

They  now  proposed  going  up  to  Ras  Anfalou,  but  the 
dola  assured  them,  that  on  the  road  from  this  place,  they 
could  neither  procure  asses,'  camels,  nor  any  other  accom¬ 
modation. 

Next  morning  they  set  out  for  a  rocky  eminence  called 
Jissoom,  the  highest  land  in  the  vicinity  of  Dobelew ; 
where  captain  Court  fixed  his  theodolite,  and  took  the  bear¬ 
ings  of  all  the  surrounding  islands.  The  names  of  these 
agree  most  perfectly  with  what  Mr.  Bruce  has  called  them  ; 
but  Abdel  Gaffar’s  tomb  appears  to  be  on  the  island  of  Noo- 
rah,  and  not  on  Dahaloltum,  as  asserted  by  that  traveller. 

A  heavy  shower  of  rain  which  fell  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  12th,  compelled  the  Europeans  to  remove 
their  cots,  on  which  they  had  hitherto  slept  in  the  open  air, 
into  a  house  ;  but  the  covering,  was  so  ill  adapted  for  keep¬ 
ing  out  the  water,  that  they  could  find  no  perfect  shelter. 
This  place  seems  peculiarly  marked  by  want  of  hospitality. 
The  men  are  by  no  means  obliging,  and  the  women  are  so 
shy’-,  that  they  seclude  themselves  from  observation  as  much 
as  possible. 

On  the  13th,  our  travellers  returned  to  Dhalac-el-Kibcer, 
and  early  the  next  morning  Mr.  Salt  went  with  Abdallah  to 
the  northern  mosque,  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  some 
monumental  stones.  Those  which  contained  the  best  in¬ 
scriptions  were  too  heavy  to  be  easily  removed.  Mr.  Salt 
therefore  selected  two  of  the  most  perfect  that  were  portable, 
and  wrapping  them  up  carefully,  returned  to  his  lodgings. 
The  whole  of  his  proceedings,  however,  had  been  observed  ; 
and  a  crowd  of  people,  with  the  nayib’s  messenger  Seid 
YusufF,  and  the  sheik  of  the  mosque. at  their  head,  entered 
the  yard,  and  remonstrated  against  the  removal  of  stones 
which  were  sacred  to  the  dead.  Mr.  Salt,  however,  assured 
them  that  he  should  do  nothing  against  the  will  of  the  nayib, 
and,  by  augmenting  the  usual  presept  to  the  two  sheiks,  and 
distributing  some  tobacco  among  die  lower  order,  he  not 
only  removed  their  scruples,  but  even  induced  them  to  assist 
in  fastening  the  sacred  spoils  on  the  back  of  a  camel.  At 
eleven  o’clock  the  party  set  out  on  their  return,  and  at  half 
past  one  were  welcomed  on  board  the  Panther. 

On  the  16th  lord  Valentia,  having  previously  dispatched 
a  messenger  to  the  nayib,  anchored  before  Massowah,  arid 
saluted  lire  fort  with  three  guns,  which  were  returned.  Our 
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author's  reception  was  precisely  tbe  same  as  on  his  former 
visit;  and  on  his  going  to  Abou  Yusuff’s  house,  he  was 
assured  of  every  requisite  supply. 

After  a  slight  altercation,  occasioned  by  the  nayib’s  desire 
of  extorting  two  hundred  dollars,  the  eldest  son  of  the  nayib 
expressed  a  wish  to  go  on  board  the  ship.  He  was  about 
eighteen  years  old,  his  figure  tall  and  well  proportioned,  his 
countenance  expressive  of  good  nature,  and  his  manners 
gentle.  Lord  Valenti  a  presented  him  with  a  rich  piece  of 
Jtincanb,  and  captain  Court  ga  ve  him  a  few  pounds  of  gun¬ 
powder  and  some  balls,  with  which  lie  was  greatly  pleased. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  19  th  the  nayib  sent  to  request 
teat  our  author  would  go  on  board  his  ship  ;  representing 
tpat  the  dol  i  of  Arkeko,  who,  though  a  younger  brother  of 
the _ nayib,  was  more  powerful  from  his  influence  with  the 
soldiers,  had  come  over  to  make  the  nayib  demand  money 
of  the  Europeans  for  anchorage  ;  that  he  (the  nayib)  was 
determined  not  to  do  it;  and  that  till  his  lordship  were  out 
of  the  way,  he  should  be  miserable,  lest  any  thing  should 
happen  to  him.  This  request,  was  complied  with,  to  oblige 
the  nayib  ;  but  as  oirr  author  prudently  resolved  to  bring 
the  business  to  an  issue,  lie  sent  his  interpreter  to  the  dola, 
stating,  that  if  he  had  any  tiling  to  say,  he  might  come  on 
board,  or  a  person  should  be  sent  to  converse  with  him  on 
shore,  tie  returned  for  answer,  that  he  did  not  want  to  see 
any  body  from  his  lordship,  but  that  he  demanded  a  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  for  the  anchorage  of  the  two  vessels,  and  unless 
it  were  immediately  sent,  he  would  get  it  from  the  banian, 
k  o  this  our  author  rejoined,  that  English  ships  of  war  never 
paid  anchorage  any  where,  and  that  unless  an  excuse  for  his 
insolence  were  sent  immediately,  his  lordship  would  sail  in 
the  morning  for  Arkeko,  and  burn  the  town  to  the  ground. 
This  threat  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  on  the  following 
morning  the  banian  announced,  that  he  had  received  a  letter 
f  rom  the  nayib,  declaring  that  he  and  the  dola  had  solemnly- 
agreed  that  no  anchorage  should  ever  be  demanded  from 
English  vessels. 

From  the  account  given  by  the  banian,  it  appears  tint  the 
dola  is  not  dependent  on  his  brother,  but.  shares  the  power 
with  him,  though  the  latter  is  first  in  rank;  that  all  duties 
are  divided  between  them  ;  and  that  the  true  cause  of  the  re¬ 
cent  dispute  was  a  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Ihe  dola,  that  th© 
nayib  had  concealed  the  money  which  he  had  received  from 
the  Europeans. 

Ou  the  21st  our  author  began  to  prepare  for  quitting  Mas- 
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sowali,  when  the  nayib’s  elder  son,  one  of  his  brothers,  Abou 
Yusuff,  and  the  banian,  came  on  board,  as  they  said,  to 
express  the  nayib’s  earnest  desire  that  his  lordship  should  go 
away  in  friendship  with  iiim  :  their  real  motive,  however*, 
■was  to  ascertain  whether  any  thing  would  be  given  to  the 
nayib.  Our  author  told  them,  that  he  parted  a  sincere  friend; 
but  as  he  had  felt  mortified  at  being  obliged  to  leave  the 
shore,  he  could  not  send  any  present  as  a  proof  of  satisfac¬ 
tion  :  however,  he  sent  an  ivory  box  of  castor,  ns  a  token  of 
friendship,  and  gave  one  of  a  similar  description  to  each 
person  of  the  party  :  after  which  the  land  breeze,  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boats,  soon  cleared  the  ship  of  the  harbour, 
and  delivered  his  lordship  from  his  visitors. 

The  vessel  kept  about  ten  miles  distant  from  the  shore, 
which  appeared  low,  sandy,  and  destitute  of  trees,  but  was 
backed  by  elevated  mountains  covered  with  clouds.  At  the 
distance  of  five  or  six  miles  to  the  eastward  was  a  chain  of 
low  islands,  on  two  of  which  the  pilot  asserted  that  water 
and  goats  might  be  procured. 

After  anchoring  during  the  night,  they  resumed  their 
course  on  the  22d,  though  the  breezes  were  light  and  the 
tide  contrary.  The  coast  was  low,  with  the  lofty  mountains 
at  a  distance;  and  between  them  and  the  sea  were  occa¬ 
sionally  hillocks  which  might  have  been  called  hills,  had  it 
not  been  for  their  more  lofty  neighbours.  A  little  to  the 
southward  was  a  port  called  Mirsa  Mombarrick :  a  small 
island  at  the  entrance  is  said  to  afford  water  and  provisions, 
but  there  is  no  village  near  the  port. 

On  the  24th,  large  groves  of  doom  frees  were  seen  on  the 
shore,  which  had  now  changed  its  appearance.  The  pilot 
described  the  country  as  being  part  of  the  king  of  Scnnaar’s 
dominions,  inhabited  by  Bedowee,  and  abounding  with 
lions,  panthers,  and  elephants :  this  may  therefore  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  part  of  the  great  forest,  for  the  convenience  of 
bunting  in  which,  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  established  the  port 
of  Ptolemais  T heron. 

INext  morning  the  coast  began  to  assume  a  bolder  appear¬ 
ance:  beyond  the  hillocks  were  a  number  of  detached  coni¬ 
cal  mountains,  while  the  same  lofty  range  that  had  been 
constantly  visible  occupied  the  back  ground.  A  small  Mus- 
sulmaun  tomb  stood  on  one  of  the  hillocks,  and  another  w:i$ 
visible  about  seven  miles  northward,  close  to  the  sea.  On 
the  tops  of  some  of  the  other  hillocks  were  protuberances, 
which  were  either  rocks  or  dilapidated  watch-towers,  but  at 
too  great  a  distance  to  be  distinguished.  By  five  o’clock 
the  vessel  came  to  an  anchor  in  a  very  fine  bay,  among  a 
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cluster  of  small  islands.  The  soundings  were  excellent  ail 
the  way  in,  after  passing  a  low  point  of  land  called  Aveed, 
and  off  which  runs  a  reef  about  three  miles,  in  a  north-east 
direction.  Several  dows  were  on  the  outside,  which  retired 
into  one  of  the  inner  bays  on  the  European  vessel  coming  in 
sight. 

In  the  morning  Abdallah  was  sent  on  shore,  to  present  our 
author’s  compliments  to  the  dola,  and  invite  him  on  board  ; 
as  also  to  purchase  some  fowls,  egg s,  &c.  and  to  obtain  some 
information  concerning  the  place.  About  twelve  o’clock  he 
returned,  bringing  with  him  the  dola,  a  Bed o wee,  the  sub- 
dola,  a  well-dressed  Arab,  and  the  sheik,  a  respectable  old 
Bedowee,  whose  curly  hair  was  literally  encrusted  with  fat. 
On  their  coming  on  board,  they  were  entertained  with  coffee, 
and  received  a  present  of  raw  colfee  and  tobacco  ;  after  which 
captain  Court  obtained  from  them  the  names  of  the  adjacent 
hills,  and  of  some  of  the  islands.  There  are  several  of  these, 
each  under  its  respective  sheik,  but  all  subject  to  one  dola, 
who  is  sent  from  Suakin.  The  village  where  the  dola  resides 
is  called  Badour;  it  stands  on  a  small  island,  close  to  the 
water*  and  is  a  wretched  little  place,  one  small  mosque  being 
the  only  stone  building  ;  the  rest  are  grass  huts.  There  is 
no  trade  except  an  export  of  ghee  and  some  tortoise-shell. 
Cattle,  sheep,  and  poultry,  are  abundant,  but  the  prices  de¬ 
manded  for  them  are  high. 

On  the  2Sth  and  2b  th  captain  Court,  and  Mr.  Max  field 
were  employed  in  taking  a  survey  of  the  harbour  and  sur¬ 
rounding  land,  while  Mr.  Salt  made  a  drawing  of  the  hills, 
which  here  approach  the  sea,  and,  rising  above  each  other 
as  they  retire  inland,  form  a  mass  of  a  most  irregular  outline. 
The  islands  which  form  the  north-eastern  side  of  the  harbour, 
and  the  peninsula  which  defends  it  on  the  north-western  side, 
consist  principally  of  madra  pore  rocks.  The  headland  formed 
by  the  peninsula  and  islands  is  the  Ras  Ahehaz  ot  D’Anville. 
The  only  entrance  for  vessels  of  burthen  is  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  harbour,  and  the  passage  is  rather  narrow; 
but  our  author  is  of  opinion,  that  the  whole  navy  of  Europe 
might  lie  within,  sheltered  from  every  wind,  and  secure 
from  every  danger.  The  town,  situated  on  a  larger  island 
within  the  harbour  than  any  of  those  which  defend  it  from 
the  sea,  is  a  more  wretched  place  than  Dhalac  el-Kibeer. 
The  water,  though  net  very  good,  is  equal  to  that  of'  Mocha, 
and  fresh  provisions  may  be  obtained  by  those  who  possess 
the  articles  necessary  for  barter,  but  money  appears  to  be 
little  known  in  these  parts. 

The  harbour  our  author  named  Port  Moruingtoi>j  after 
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the  governor-general  of  India  ;  and  the  islands  which  form, 
its  barrier  against  the  sea  to  the  north-eastward,  Wellesley  s 
Islands.  The  bay  in  which  he  anchored  he  called  Panther 

Bay.  .  ■ 

January  29.— The  Assaye  quitted  the  harbour  early  m  the 
morning,,  and  soon  after  twelve  o’clock  the  Panther  was 
under  weigh  with  a  moderate  breeze.  On  clearing  the  penin¬ 
sula  three  small  islands  appeared,  but  the  main  land  retired 
and  formed  a  deep  bay.  About  four  o’clock  they  came  up 
with  a  headland,  which  the  pilot  called  Ras  Asseez,  and 
which  at  first  appeared  like  an  island,  from  the  lowness  or 
the  spit  of  sand  which  joined  it  to  the  continent.  As  our 
author  had  been  led  to  suppose  that  Plolcmais  Tlieron  lay 
somewhere  near  the  latitude  he  was  now  in,  he  made  some 
enquiries  of  the  pilot,  who  told  him  that  it  was  now  unin¬ 
habited,  though  it  was  once  possessed  by  the  Persees,  and 
that  there  was  one  large  tank  still  remaining.  He  also  ob¬ 
served,  that  though  it  was  not  an  island,  it  was  separated 
from  the  main  land  by  a  ditch,  which,  at  high  water,  was 
sometimes  nearly  full.  These  circumstances  strongly  con¬ 
vinced  his  lordship  that  this  was  Ptolemais  Theron  ;  and  in¬ 
deed  it  is  the  only  place  on  the  whole  coast  that  will  answer 
the  description  given  by  the  ancients,  which,  in  many  re¬ 
spects  is  more  minute  than  usual. 

Next  morning  by  ten  o’clock  Ras  Howie  was  in  sight,  and 
here  a  charming  bay  opened  between  it  and  the  main.  The 
Ras  is  a  low  spit  of  sand,  partly  above  water  ;  beyond  is  a 
chain  of  islands.  The  wind  blew  from  the  north  ot  east,  and 
it  was  impossible  to  weather  it  without  tacking.  The  pilots 
wished  to  anchor  and  wait  for  a  favourable  wind  :  and  on 
being  asked  if  they  could  not  go  within  the  chain  of  sands 
and  islands,  they  both  said  that  they  could  not  venture  to 
take  the  ship  ;  as,  in  one  part,  there  was  not  above  two 
fathom  and  a  half  of  water.  At  twelve  o’clock,  therefore, 
they  tacked  back:  but  on  crossing  the  Assaye,  Mr.  Max- 
field  hailed  them,  to  say  that  his  pilot  assured  him  the  pas* 
sage  was  perfectly  safe,  having  fine  anchorage  the  whole 
way,  and  three  fathom  and  a  half  in  the  deepest  part.  On 
this  assertion  captain  Court  resolved  to  try  the  passage,  and 
desired  Mr.  Maxfield  to  go  a-head  and  sound,  having  given 
him  signals  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  every  occurs 
rence. 

For  nearly  two  hours  they  sailed  in  a  noble  passage,  which 
gradually  narrowed  and  shoaled.  On  coming  into  four 
fathom,  a  signal  was  made  to  Mr.  Maxfield,  enquiring  in 
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what  'water  he  was,  but  before  he  could  return  an  answer, 
the  Panther  was  in  three  fathom,  with  islands  close  toiler  on 
each  side.  No  signal  was  made  by  the  Assaye,  but  her  sails 
were  suddenly  lowered  in  evident  confusion,  and  the  Pan¬ 
ther,  being  now  in  only  two  and  a  half  fathom,  let  go  her 
anchor  ;  when  she  immediately  swung  round  against  a  rock, 
with  only  one  and  a  half  fathom,  and  there  struck.  The 
boats  sounded  around,  and  Dims  leaped  overboard  out  of 
the  dow,  and  dived,  to  ascertain  the  situation  of  the  ship’s 
bottom  and  the  anchor.  It  appeared  that  they  were  in  a  cul- 
de-sac,  with  rocks  in  every  direction ;  and  to  add  to  the  dis¬ 
tress,  it  was  apparently  high  water  ;  and  the  tide  was  natti- 
raHy  expected  to  fall.  By  {he  unremitting  exertions,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  captain  and  the  ship’s  company,  with  the  kind 
assistance  nt  Unus,  the  vessel  was  warped  out,  and  by  ni°-ht 
she  was  cutely  anchored  in  two  and  a  half  fathom.  “ 
The  next,  morning  Mr.  Maxfield  was  sent  to  examine  a 
passage  which  the  pilots  declared  to  be  the  true  one ;  whilst 
Mr.  Salt  visited  the  island  near  which  the  Panther  had  so 
nearly  been  lost .  Here  he  discovered  a  curious  nest,  three 
■  r  four  feet  in  diameter,  composed  of  sticks  and  madrapore, 
ar.d  apparently  belonging  to  a  very  largespccies  of  bird  which 
was  seen  by  lord  Valent  ia’s  servant  on  another  island:  he 
r.lso  procure  d  a  species  of  orobancjre  with  a  large  yellow 
bloom,  a  stapelia,  a  commelina,  and  a  syngenesious  plant 
that  tasted  as  .well  as  a  salad.  / 

February  I. --On  Mr.  Max  field’s  return  it  was  determined 
to  proceed,  and  though  the  wind  rendered  tacking  neces¬ 
sary,  they  got  into  the  true  channel  before  night,  and  an¬ 
chored  in  good  ground.  In  the  evening  the  mountains  were 
visible,  which  here  again  approach  the  shore;  and  the  pilot* 
pointed  out  the  hills  above  Suakin. 

^  Next  morning  our  voyagers  were  ruder  weigh  about  seven 
o’clock ;  but  the  channel  was  extremely  narrow,  in  some 
parts  not  more  than  a  cable’s  length  from  shoal  to  shoal  ;  and 
about  five  miles  from  their  anchoring  ground  they  bore  up 
round  a  point  oi  sand.  Unus  had  prudently  gone  on,  and 
anchored  his  dow  at  the  entrance  of  the  narrows,  where  there 
is  said  to  be  only  three  fathom  :  the  Panther,  however,  was 
prevented  from  reaching  him  by  the  wind,  and  the  pilots  re¬ 
solved  to  keep  on  for, another  passage  a-head,  Mr.  Maxfield 
preceding  them  and  making  the  necessary  signals.  He  soon 
came  to  an  anchor,  w  hen  it  appeared,  that  though  he  was  in 
ten  fathom,  the  passage  appeared  too  narrow  to  be  entered 
with  satety.  After  some  consideration,  therefore,  Mr.  Hardy 
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■went  off  with  the  dow  and  cutter  to  ascertain  the  passage  the 
whole  way  to  Suakin ;  while  the  Panther  beat  up  to  the 
windward  extremity  of  the  land-locked  harbour  in  which 
she  was  lying,  and  which,  if  it  had  but  safe  and  proper  en¬ 
trances,  would  be  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  extending 
about,  six  miles  every  way,  with  generally  ten  fathom,  and  a 
good  bottom.  The  passage,  however,  is  so  complicated, 
and  the  sand  islands  are  so  nearly  alike,  that  it  would  be 
impracticable  for  any  ship  to  pass  through  it  without  a 
pilot. 

February  5. — Mr.  Hardy  returned  in  the  evening,  and 
stated  that  he  had  not  discovered  any  passage  through  which 
the  Panther  could  be  taken.  He  had  been  at  Suakin,  and 
had  brought  a  present  of  fresh  provisions  and  vegetables 
from  the  Turkish  dola,  who  appeared  extremely  friendly, 
though  the  Bedowee  dola,  who  also  resides  there,  seemed 
much  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  an  English  ship,  and  even 
proposed  to  seize  the  boat  and  crew.  In  fact,  there  were 
some  apprehensions  of  an  attack  upon  the  island;  but  on 
Unus’s  swearing  on  the  Koran  that  the  English  had  no  hos¬ 
tile  design,  and  on  Mr.  Hardy  stating  their  precise  situation, 
all  suspicion  vanished,  and  the  dola  immediately  sent  two 
pilots  to  bring  the  Panther  out  of  danger,  at  the  same  time 
promising  that  he  would  prepare  a  house  for  lord  Valentia’s 
reception,  and  would  fire  every  gun  he  had  in  honour  of  his 
arrival. 

The  new  pilots  were  very  respectable  men,  and  as  Mr. 
Hardy  asserted  they  were  thoroughly  acquainted  with  every 
shoal  they  passed,  our  voyagers  had  sufficient  confidence  to 
return  by  a  new  route,  which,  for  the  most  part,  was  very 
preferable  to  that  by  which  they  had  entered.  The  pilots 
expressed  their  surprise  at  any  person  having  been  able  to 
bring  the  Panther  into  such  a  place,  where  a  large  dow 
could  hardly  enter  with  safety.  Don  Juan  de  Castro  passed 
through  the  bay,  and  by  the  narrow  passage  which  Mr. 
Hardy  examined  in  his  way  to  Suakin.  “.But  his  Marate 
and  Shaback,”  says  our  author,  “  may  be  sought  for  in  vain 
among  the  windings  and  mazes  of  this  singular  harbour, 
which  presents  on  the  chart  such  a  mass  of  confusion,  that 
at  mv  particular  request,  captain  Court  called  it  Bother’em 
Bay.” 

February  10. — The  pilots  insisted  on  casting  anchor, 
though  at  above  a  mile  distance  from  Suakin  :  however,  as 
they  pleaded  the  dola’s  order,  this  was  complied  with,  and 
the  captain  let  go  an  anchor  in  sixteen  fathom,  the  deepest 
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part  of  the  land-locked  bason  in  which  they  were,  being 
nineteen  fathom,  perfectly  free  from  rock. 

In  the  evening  Abdallah  was  sent  on  shore  with  compli¬ 
ments  to  the  two  dolas,  and  returned  the  same  night  with  a 
bullock,  as  a  present.  The  wind  blew  very  fresh,  and  the 
sea  beat  heavily  on  the  outside  of  the  reef  and  shoal.  In  the 
morning  the  haze  was  so  great  that  the  mountains  were  corn- 
pletely  covered,  and  the  town  was  hardly  perceptible. 

At  breakfast  time  two  boats  came  off,  one  with  the  pilots, 
the  other  with  the  son  of  the  Cedowee  dola,  who  brought  a 
present  of  sheep  and  vegetables.  He  was  a  comely  young 
man,  handsomely  dressed,  and  his  visit  was  peculiarly 
welcome  to  the  Europeans,  as  it  evinced  a  total  change  of 
opinion  in  their  favour,  and  argued  a  degree  of  confidence 
in  their  hospitality.  He  assured  them  of  every  assistance 
from  his  father,  and  informed  our  author,  that  the  letter  lie 
had  brought  from  the  nay ib  of  Massowah  was  for  himself. 
After  reading  it,  he  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  tasted  the  tea, 
with  which  he  was  much  gratified.  Abdallah  escorted  him 
to  the  shore;  but  on  his  return  he  stated  that  the  Turkish 
dola  was  displeased  with  this  visit,  as  having  preceded  his 
own,  which  he  intimated  was  to  take  place  in  the  even- 
mg.  A  subsequent  message,  however,  expressed  a  desire 
oii  the  dola’s  part,  that  lord  Yalentia  should  visit  him  on 
shore. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  the  Bedowce  dola’s  son 
came  off  to  attend  his  lordship,  and  brought  two  bullocks, 
as  a  present  from  his  uncle,  who  is  emir  of  the  principal  Be- 
dowee  tribe  in  the  vicinity.  Accordingly,  lord  Yalentia, 
captain  Rudland,  and  Mr.  Salt,  having  put  on  Asiatic 
dresses,  and  captain  Court  his  uniform,  they  set  out  under 
ti  salute  of  seventeen  guns  ;  and  on  their  landing  one  gun  was 
iired,  which  shook  the  mortar  from  a  gateway  under  which 
they  were  passing.  Two  janissaries  ip  red  dresses  led  them 
to  a  small  apartment  hung  round  with  sabres,  matchlocks, 
European  guns,  and  blunderbusses.  At  the  upper  end  was 
placed  a  common  couch  of  the  country,  covered  with  a 
carpet  and  two  cushions;  on  the  right  of  this  were  placed 
four  chairs  ;  opposite  was  a  low  stone  bench  covered  with 
carpet,  and  behind  the  visitants  was  the  same,  both  extend¬ 
ing  the  whole  length  of  the  room.  A  tall  and  venerable  Arab 
of  about  sixty,  was  presented  as  the  Bedowee  dola  ;  and  after 
the  usual  compliments  the  Turkish  dola  entered,  and,  mak¬ 
ing  a  general  salaam,  took  his  seat.  Through  the  medium 
of  Abdallah  the  Europeans  made  their  compliments,  and  re- 
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turned  thanks  for  the  pitots  and  provisions  with  which  he 
had  accommodated  them.  He  said  he  was  happy  to  assist 
the  English,  who  were  always  friends  of  the  sultaim  of  Rome; 
and,  in  return  to  some  questions  from  lord  Valentia,  he  stated 
that  Egypt  was  quiet,  and  that  a  British  force  was  at  Alex¬ 
andria  :  two  most  important  objects  to  our  traveller,  as  se¬ 
curing  his  safe  return  through  Egypt,  and  a  speedy  depar¬ 
ture  from  Alexandria  to  Europe. 

After  the  party  had  been  seated  about  an  honr,  sherbet, 
made  with  honey,  was  handed  round,  and  a  khelaut  of  the 
sacred  colour,  green,  handsomely  lined  with  ermine,  was 
thrown  over  lord  Valentia’s  shoulders.  Captain  Court,  who 
sat  next  his  lordship,  had  a  yellow  one,  lined  also  with  er¬ 
mine,  but  old  and  discoloured.  The  dola,  who  was  a  dig¬ 
nified  man  with  agreeable  manners,  wore  a  dress  of  scarlet 
cloth  lined  with  blue  silk;  the  officers  in  attendance  were 
habited  in  a  similar  manner,  and  this  uniformity  gave  a  re-» 
spectable  appearance  to  the  little  divan  in  which  they  were 
seated.  The  dola  promised  to  go  on  board  the  Panther  the 
next  day;  and  when  his  visitors  took  leave,  his  servants 
escorted  them  to  the  water  side. 

The  town  of  Suakin  is  nearly  in  ruins;  but  two  minarets 
give  it  a  handsome  appearance  at  a  distance,  and  the  build¬ 
ings,  being  white- washed  and  on  an  elevation,  look  conside¬ 
rably  better  than  they  really  are.  It  occupies  the  whole  of 
a  small  island,  as  it  did  in  the  time  of  De  Castro  ;  but  the 
extensive  trade  which  he  speaks  of  has  nearly  vanished  :  for 
since  the  Turks  have  ceased  to  have  a  fleet  in  the  Red  Sea, 
and  have  sunk  into  political  insignificance  in  Arabia,  Suakin 
has  been  kept  from  total  ruin  only  by  the  caravans,  which 
still  come  thither  every  year  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  by 
Sennaar,  in  their  way  to  Mecca.  The  town  itself  is  all  that 
is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sublime  Porte ;  and  their 
dola  has  no  right  to  put  his  foot  on  the  main  land,  which  be¬ 
longs  to  a  powerful  tribe  of  Bcdowee,  who  call  themselves 
Suakini. 

The  natives,  in  general,  arc  well  proportioned,  and  the 
expression  of  their  countenances  is  good.  Their  complexion 
is  a  dark  copper  colour,  and  their  skins  are  perfectly  free 
from  eruptions,  though  much  marked  where  actual  cautery 
has  been  applied  as  a  remedy  for  local  diseases.  Their  hair 
is  somewhat  woolly,  drawn  out  into  points,  and  dressed  w  ith 
fat,  occasionally  powdered  with  red:  a  piece  of  wood,  shaped 
like  a  porcupine’s  quill,  is  stuck  through  it,  nearly  horizon¬ 
tally,  which  they  frequently  use  to  separate  the  hair  into 
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ringlets,  and  turn  it  round  the  finger.  Many  have  the  long* 
hair  behind  separated  by  a  narrow  shaved  passage,  from  the 
front  curly  division,  which  is  formed  into  an  oval.  They( 
wear  a  piece  of  while  cloth  wrapped  round  their  middle,  and 
thrown  over  the  shoulder,  and  are  all  unarmed.  Their  teeth, 
which  are  -beautifully  white  and  regular,  they  constantly 
clean  with  a  piece  of  rack  wood. 

On  the  13ih  the  dcla  paid  our  author  an  early  visit,  and 
was  in  high  good  humour,  talking  much  of  his  friendship 
for  the  English,  and  claiming  an  acquaintance  with  captain 
Court,  whom  he  supposed  he  had  seen  at  Jidda.  He  said 
he  had  been  two  years  at  Suakin,  and  that  sometimes  the 
same  person  was  ailowed  to  remain  ten  years  in  office,  though 
the  appointment  was  annual.  As  he  had  several  persons  with 
him,  our  author  enquired  particularly  if  there  were  any  rivers 
on  any  pari  of  the  coast,  or  if  any  pillars  or  other  monuments 
of  antiquity  existed;  but  they  all  positively  assured  him 
there  was  neither. 

After-  drinking  coffee,  and  sitting  several  hours,  the  dola 
said  he  wished  to  receive  his  present  and  take  his  leave.  Ac¬ 
cordingly,  Abdallah  put  on  him  a  shawl  of  gold  tissue,  which 
is  worn  as  a  scarf  over  the  right  shoulder  and  under  the  left 
arm  ;  and  lord  Valentia  presented  him  with  a  turban  of  the 
same  materials.  The  Eedowee  dola  had  a  scarf  ot  an  inferior 
quality.  He  went  away  in  high  good  humour,  and  was 
saluted  with  three  guns,  as  on  his  arrival. 

On  the  14th,  Abdallah,  who  had  been  sent  for  provisions, 
returned  with  intelligence  that  there  had  been  violent  disputes 
on  shore ;  that  emir  Mohammed,  the  son  of  the  Eedowee  dola, 
told  him  he  had  learned  that  500  dollars  had  been  given  to 
the  nayib  of  Massowab,  and  that  the  Eedowee  emirs  wanted 
to  come  off"  with  presents,  and  ask  for  the  same  sum.  This 
assertion,  however,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  Maxfiekl’s  pilot,  who  had  made  his  escape  on  shore, 
was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood,  and  the  business  was  amicably 
adjusted. 

On  the  IGth  Unus  came  to  take  his  leave,  his  engagement 
extending  only  tb  Suakin.  His  lordship  gave  him  30  dob 
lars  on  account  of  the  Company,  for  Ids  exertions  in  saving 
the  Panther  when  aground  ;  with  which. he  was  particularly 
gratified,  as  be  had  no  expectations  beyond  the  presents 
which  he  received  on  that  occasion.  lie  was  asked  if  be 
would  hire  himself  to  go  as  far  as  Jibbel  Macowar,  to  which 
place  it  was  intended  to  have  pilots.  He  said  he  had  no  ob¬ 
jection,  but  that  lie  must  consult  his  crew,  who  were  only 
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hired  to  Suakin  ;  and  it  afterwards  appeared  that  they  were 
unw  illing  to  go. 

.  After  some  altercation  relative  to  the  demand  for  pilotage, 
our  voyagers  agreed  to  hire  a  dow  and  a  pilot,  for  w  hich 
they  were  to  pay  165  dollars — 100  for  the  dow,  and  65  for 
the  pilot;  since,  without  submitting  to  this,  they  would 
have  been  precluded  from  examining  the  coast  as  far  as  Ma- 
cowar. 

Having  made  the  final  arrangements  for  their  departure, 
they  were  visited,  in  the  morning  of  the  22d,  ’by  qmir  Mo¬ 
hammed,  and  two  nephews  of  the  Turkish  dola.  The  former, 
fn  consequence  of  his  friendly  exertions,  received  a  turban 
and  cuinmurbund,  a  half-hour  sand-glass,  and  50  dollars. 
The  dola’s  nephews  took  sweetmeats,  but  would  not  drink 
coffee,  as  that  is  not  permitted  till  they  are  fifteen.  Fifty 
pounds  of  powder  and  some  oil  of  cinnamon  were  then  sent 
to  the  Bed o wee  dola  ;  and  the  emir  departed  under  a  salute 
of  t  wo  guns.  - 

February  26. — After  experiencing  much  difficulty  in  warp¬ 
ing  out,  the  Panther  got  under  weigh  about  nine  o’clock, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Max  field,  the  dow,  and  a  smaller  boat; 
but  as  the  sea-breeze  did  not  set  in  favourably,  they  made 
but  little  way.  About  twelve  it  freshened  considerably,  and 
continued  to  do  so  till  four,  when  the  pilot  pointed  out  an 
anchoring  ground,  for  which  they  stood  ;  but  he  changed 
his  mind,  and  pushed  on  for  another.  This,  however,  be 
could  not  reach  ;  and  as  the  sky  threatened  a  gale,  captain 
Court  returned  to  the  first.  On  passing  over  a  shallow  spot, 
considerable  alarm  was  excited  ;  but  on  entering  a  bason, 
termed  by  a  circle  of  rocks,  they  were  completely  protected 
from  the  swell,  and  bad  excellent  holding  ground. 

Perceiving,  in  the  morning,  that  the  shore  next  to  them 
consisted  of  a  parcel  of  islands  covered  with  trees,  a  party*, 
was  sent  off’ to  cut  some  wood,  and  Mr.  Salt  and  lord  Vulen- 
tia’s  servant  went  in  the  boat.  On  their  return,  it  appeared 
that  these  islands,  at  low  vvatt-r,  are  connected  with  the  main 
land,  and  that  they  are  only  a  kind  of  suuderbunds,  com¬ 
posed  of  the  rack  lice,  with  a  reef  of  rocks  toward  the  sea, 
defending  the  whole  line.  His  lordship’s  servant  shot  a  grey 
bird  which  stood  nearly  six  feet  upright;  but  Mr.  Salt  could 
discover  no  plants. 

March  2. — It  blew  very  fresh  in  the  night :  the  Assaye 
dragged,  and  then  parted  her  anchor.  Mr.  Maxfield  let  go 
his  last  when  only  in  three  fathom,  rock,  when  there  was  a 
very  heavy  swell  from  the  northward.  His  situation  being 
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crangerous,  lie  fired  signal  guns  of  distress.  The  cutter  wa$ 
immediately  dispatched  with  a  hawser,  with  which  his  ves* 
s:l  was  warped  astern  of  the  Panther.  It  afterwards  ap- 
jicar-jd,  that  the  timbers  of  the  Assaye  were  completely  rot- 
-  r  -id  the  pilot  added  his  share  of  comfort,  by  asserting 
■d  the  north-west  monsoon  had  set  in,  and  that  there  would 
be  no  change  of  wind.  On  the  4th,  however,  the  breeze 
cenie  off  from  the'  land,  and  bv  seven  o’clock  in  the  morning 
our  voyagers  got  salely  out  from  their  unpleasant  situation, 
to  whit  h.  .  hey  gave  the  appellation  of  Lent  Bay. 

On  i  he  5th  a  whole  fleet  of  clows  was  in  sight,  steering 
northward  :  the  captain  haded  one,  and  found  it  was  from 
Mocha,  laden  with  coffee.  The  pilot  designed  to  have  art- 
chored  between  two  of  the  shoals  to  the  east,  where  he  said 
there  we.  s  moderate  water  and  a  good  bottom  ;  but  as  the 
breeze  freshened,  he  dc  mined  io  run  for  a  harbour  Sancti- 
fied  bv  die  tomb  of  a  sheik,  who  has  chosen  io  be  buried  ori 
arising  hillock,  which  marks  the  northern  extremity  of  a 
narrow  peninsula.  Behind  this  is  an  excellent  harbour  called 
Mirza  She  k  Banmd,  where  a  vessel  may  lie*  secure  from, 
rocks,  and  completely  land-locked* fremi  every  wind.  The' 
reefs  on' lire  outside  are  visible,  arid  the  “space  between  amply 
sufScienl'ibr  a  vessel  to  pass  with  -safety.  The  Vessels  'got  irr 
just  as  it  was  dark,'  and  the  wind  freshened  so  cobs  id  erribly 
soon  afterwards,  that  their  situation  was  peculiarly  grateful. 

Next  morning  lord  Vfdentiri  felt  feo  Weak  to  go  on  shore,' 
bat  the  captain  and'  Mr.  Salt  visited  the  tomb,  which  is 
nierdy^cou!|m.s(  '»  of  irtaiMb ‘  ^MShould  the'  British,”  says  our* 
author,  ‘‘.even  form  ahy arrange  merits  for-  'the  Red'  Sea,‘  a 
tomb  might  lx-  built  of  ■  vdijte-ktdmy  which  would  Conciliate 
the  natives,  and  unsw^tMs an  excellent  sea-mark.” 

On  the  7lh -the-capfam  s«^4a1l -by- break  of  day;  Ldt 
there  was  no  imfe  anchoring wdthin  SO  ’fuTles,  and  Ihe'dfbWI' 
proved  unfavourable^  they  lufhfid  about,  arid  gift  -info1  their 
fornisr  birth  at  Sheik  Batoud,  where  tlfoy  prOeuyfkl  tV'O^bul-  : 
locks -and- seven  sheep,’ -through- -the  medium  of fhAiiaffgcd'4  ■ 
of  the  clow. 


in* 

which  was  a  harbour  called  Daroor.  They  ivgre  iithv!hV  l6] 
fathom,  mud  and  clay,  but  bad  the  reels  Vefy'cldsffM'ih^ris 
ondaoth  sides.  The  swell  was  considerable,  and 'they  were 
as  much  exposed  to  lt'ai  if  tlmy  bad  beenin-the'o^peri  seaVi,!b 
Next  morning  captain  Courtp  The  othfr  -  gcrHlemedy  tHf?1 

pilot,  Abdallah*  and  lord  V alentiads  varit,  went1  tfpf  in®7, 
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harbour  and  landed  on  the  shore,  -where  they  conciliated  the 
esteem  of  the  natives,  by  giving  them  some  tobacco  and 
some  of  the  buttons  of  their  coats.  The  Bedowee  invited 
them  to  go  up  to  a  village  at  some  distance ;  but  this,  for 
prudential  reasons,  was  declined.  One  man  said  he  would 
endeavour  ,  to  procure  them  some  sheep,  and  would  bring 
them  to  the  beach  if  he  succeeded.  The  harbour,  which  is 
of  considerable  extent,  is  perfectly  land-locked,  and  has 
from  two  to  four  fathom  water,  with  a  mud  bottom.  The 
hills  are  extremely  high,  and  line  the  Coast  regularly  at  the 
distance  of  a  few  miles  ;  the  intervening  space  is  flat  sand 
with  a  few  irees.  Some  islands  in  the  harbour  are  completely 
covered  with  rack  trees. 

March  1 1 . — The  night  was  nearly  calm  ;  and  in  the  morris 
ing,  a  light  breeze  from  the  . land  induced  the  captain  to 
attempt  getting  under  weigh.  It  took  from  four  to  six, 
however,  to  get  up  o'ie  anchor  ;  and,  on  attempting  faraise 
the  other,  the  wind  headed  them,  and  the  anchor  dragged. 
They  again  let  it  go,  but  the  fineness  of  the  weather  soon  in¬ 
duced  them  to  resume  their  work.  Unluckily,  one  anchor 
capght  hold  of  the  other,  and  they  got  so  close'  to  the 
southern  reef,  that  they  could  plainly  distinguish  the  coral 
of  the  rocks  which  threatened  them  with  destruction.  The 
anchors  prevented  the  vessel  from  wearing  round  into  a 
channel  w  hich  opened  to  the  southward,  and  exposed  them 
to  such  imminent  danger,  that  had  the  ship  struck  she 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  gone  for  ever.  At  this  mo¬ 
ment,  however,  the  captain  cut  both  cables,  and  the  vessel 
providentially  wore  clear  of  all  danger,  though  without  an 
inch  to  spare.  As,  however,  they  had  only  their  sheet  an¬ 
chor  left,  they  resolved  to  return  into  Daroor,  and  to  endea¬ 
vour,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Assaye,  to  recover  the  bower 
anchors  ;  as  a  buoy  had  fortunately  been  left  to  one,  and  a 
considerable  quantity  of  cable  to  the  other.  They  accord¬ 
ingly  ran  into  the  harbour,  which  they  found  as  smooth  as 
glass,  while  Mr.  Max  field  cast  anchor  on  the  outside,  to 
be  ready  to  assist  in  .getting  up  the  anchors. 

Here  they  were  informed  by  a  native,  who  proved  to  be 
one  of  their  dow’s  crew,  that  emir  Mohammed  had  been  up 
to  Torateit ;  and  imagining  that  the  monsoon  (shumaul) 
would  prevent  the  dow  from  proceeding,  had  sent  him,  by 
land,  fo  procure  at  this  place  such  provisions  as  might  be 
wanted.  “  This  conduct,”  observes  onr  author,  “gave  me 
great  pleasure — it  was  attentive  and  -friendly,  and  argued 
well  for  a  future  connexion  between  the  natives  of  the  Afri< 
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Caii  coast  and  the. Ebglkhvdf  cultiv«U,Cd, by  those  who  follow 
us,  and  not  violated  by  caprice  or  tyranny,  as  has  tooso&iea 
been  the  case.”  gai.vc  oi  mom  taylofhne  toa'tod 

Our  author  sent  the  Suakin  man  on  sliore,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  to  persuade  one  of  the  principal  natives  to  come  down 
to  the  vessel ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  messenger  returned 
-■with  the  sheik  of  the  village,  who  was  a  decent  looking  man, 
armed  w  ith  a  sword,  and  mounted  on  a  fine  camel.  He  pre¬ 
sented  ford  Valentin  with  a  sheep,  and  appeared  very  well 
satisfied  on  receiving  some  tobacco  and  a  couple  of  dollars, 
though  the  value  of  money  is  bnt  111  tic:  known  in  these  parts. 

March  14.— Having  recovered  the  anchors,  the  captain 
weighed  anchor  early  in  the  rooming  ;  but  he  was  still  cola- 
fined  by  reefs  to  the  east,  and  .compelled  to  make  short  tacks. 
Ncith  one  of  these  reefs  he  was  greatly  alarmed  by  /Indinghini- 
■self  within  twenty,  yards  of  a  sunken-  .rack, .  with  which  the 
waseiitmdy  tinac^uairitedi  On  examination,  it  appeared 
*‘fkatf;it  wdy  nof  above  twice  the  size  iof.- the  ©dttflr^eancljt^at 
ti&frS  was  'only  threaded  four  feet  water  oh  it,  ><Afe-it  wiSthe 
Ippiah it herto. discovered  -by  our- voyagers^ in 
they-  r£sgtvecl>  to  ascertain  ikssposittem  acuurbfieiy . 

L  ^il@'5h(b(<it/ns,-o6vt!!^aiid  even  a  little  easterfy»  .svitrode 
bo.'  :  dftmvaAte  passed  a  small  afcohoiugtpecaHed 

--  A-ioosy  htuilug  the  sbste’,  a;n£  anotffer.wkieh 

1  he  pilot  called  Fadja .  The  latter/  piobshiy  the-  Foslra  of 
'  IMA HVfiiC,  "'Metfin^dStB'jNCtjamdfssusaid  im/ba :a>  .goodihar- 
•d&PjSh  vTtisiiE-ota  -ci >  <t  ,ciiu  aid  Ik.  i."JLhfcp.(ior*  srfj  mon  or 
-!'  '©ylreihg  ao6«Dffl®»afc:le.charsgqof the wiad  induced 

'•- flWm- fe^fciwtf'orj  f  inyhoptbof  reaching llhe  IxaiMur  of  Howre- 
:  ti?rie  ; /  but  lit- sun-iet  i'he  pilot. "couljf  diet iitguish  none  .ofc^is 
mtu-kk  by wvhieh  bberitery  and  if  was  tHraefire  rcsolvied /to 
•■gl*4c-nfe f  wasejui  pr©ssffl$&£  of  gmicfiofirijg. 
‘They  stood  ok  aefi  'oiiiill  twelve  ;b -clock,  whea  they  lay.  to, 

:  as  ihere  was  great  danger*  bf  dulling  among  sunken  rocks :i a 
•  anoriter  prof  otTheyhamteli  ton  \V-  u  ii,fv/  p;  jsrfa  tqaozo 
Tliemexll  day  at  «oonytliby>eainfe  within  sight  efilarrie- 
•  Aerie,  irud,  by  tlveiv  .  injls*  ascertained  that  it  wax  situated 
-  in  SC^1  IQdOB'k  ArCkea  iwis  '.also  . perceptible,  which  HMn- 
y  villc-diaserrADeously  stated  td  lie  in  2.0'i  32/  &5>tigh-  ils.real 
;  I  I ‘T  .ITheicarvent'was  for  samedifoeLadfeerse, 

and  the  passage  continued  narrow,  rind  extremely  daiigerous, 
-  j  ft^m  ihe^'Aft«9t)D.f>fiWn8lsv'u  They  Im'd  once  soundings  in  ten 
Hwi?i'ii'dijD*ltoR>s  ?o  closfc  andmairow,  tbM  tllev 
>' d gftftrjdrtylkftfJ let Ijio  i-hm;.:a»obJo£  $  but  the:  pilot  persnnfled 
them  to  proceed  to  fiie^ajidioragc  of  Srdaka,  which  they 
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teaclied  by  five  o’eloi^-aifter-passing  abhr  of  rocks. ;  Jr  twg 
and  a  halffathonr-n'  ^hen  in,  r  they  1]  ad  leu  iljatfeapJ , !  ik)^ 
but  not  sufficient  room  to  swing  scarcely.  .  , ...-j  a  !)  nood 
-oiMarchiiS. — Infihe  morning  they  kove  upfwoiftnekprs  ; 
■but  befoKeithey  cohM,  got  out,  the  wind-  changed,,  j  asset  §$&■ 
■vented  their  mowingaiff1  it  was,  ffc*  truly  svexatiou^’-'  ^ay^KW 
^uthor^  44  to  see -fob  p;  dows sail  by  niaj  about  eleyen,:wbjh,H 
•fair  wind,  whilewh  were  fast  in  a  pound,  that,  in  a  splenetic 
ditj/I  gave  it  tbcpanbe!  of.  Mouse-trap  Bay.”  ..Shfoka  fegsitiir 
ate  in  3at.  -20-°i 88'.  Lnr,  ooor.dol  am  os  -gwivioo'.*-;  no  jjaihij.jd 
.g]  March  lk.r-rlH;tite  iughff He  vessel  swung  round,,  YfUIvbier 
■stem  overi  tlye  vocfcs rinotli rcie fathom’,  sgid  nfit  a  hundred  yards 
-distent  had/ar  quairfer  lessronei  oA)  gate  kas 
.the  pilot  and itiie  ordw:;  bufcus  the  presesteituatioflyyafrpar- 
.ttedlaarly  dangerous*  i  froim  tbg  imprdcti«)d>difcy  Of  giving  the 
nhipafeufficientscope  of  cable,  gh  plain  Court  deter  rained  to 
battel rqgfc  beating  to  kktcote^iulyjveiuch,  fsqro  tile  mast  head, 
Ta^spieared'itoibe  arfine^harbout^  at  the  distance  of  about  lieu 
itaihts/  tiAbouthalfianffioiUT/aftcr  they  had  clearcdfhe  rocks, 
ifthewind  began  te  .’freshen,  audbotoyi  ciglft  o’clock;  blew  so 
$th®«] ,  uis:«to>  vender ,  t life  hope  of  reaching' Macow  ar  completely 
abortive.  'Ehe  captain i  was  tire fe fore  obliged,  to  direct  his 
l  cburse'tqw'atd  Hoifeie-ferie  and,  a»’  thepdot  ably  conducted 
etltem  through  a  labyrinth  of  shoals,  they  got  info  a  safe 
^channel  hy  mine  o’clock:*  .  T  . ,  [.biVT  :  iofi-i  e.k 

-  nj  fT hoag rcu rust aitce,  of  our  auUrbrkbfitttg1  driver)  backVwhm 
so  near  tiie  completion  of  his  labours,  was  peculiarly  morli- 
’  lying;  for  the  open  sea  commendes  at  Macokar,  and  he 
woiil  Hhen  have  had  only  the  OEdiijai^ndipkulties  of  ,navi- 
'gationo  to  .contend  ‘with.’  bilappcute,  jhowew,  . that  ter  .  wms 

■  ibotb- resigned  and  satisfied.  fteW.ejhadbeCn  deterred,5  say » 
.■hejo^by  no  dangers  or  ineon  vmienef s  from  prosecuting  the 

■  <  Voyage-;  we  had  been  for  some  time  with  out  bread  r  w  e.  h  ad 
i3K»t  two  dfcys’  Hour: or  rice,  and  ceukl  procure  no  live  stock, 

except  sheep,  which  will  not  live  lohg  bn  ship-board  w  iih 
’Oihebfovikions  we  conldgive  them*  ,Our  seamen-had  stashing 
bimtyuwarry  and  salt  meat,  and  of  the  foriuer  s^ricely  kuffi^ 
-n^idStifor  sixteen'  days ;  the  spirits  wsr© .-very. likely  to  he(<)ut 
Inbe&rela  fresh. ship  ply  could  bfe  obtained  ;  and,  «wiWg->tfi>he 
,'  ieaking  of  our  casks,  there,  was  not  mote  than  three  vyeeks* 
^giwofcpiwh  bbaxd.V>  o  ioi};  ,v,'o--icf  C.-unit/iuo  og.?  «:q  oiif  tew. 
net  nUader  these  circumstances  our ; author,  resolvfld  dPnSeltjm 
votb  Mocha,  in  ofder  to  procure  a  supply  of  .hgeegs^iey,.  and 
b  then  to  attempt  beating  up  to  Ccsseirl  He-thetefote  ^ave  the 
■'Oil!  ihiilp  .*  .  '  '  j  ov f. <  c  c.2^-  »  ol  b'xoc  j  <::•  cioib 


V#ce'5ea:rj  direct  ions  to  carptam  Coisrii;  and,  as  ii  blew  a  fresh 
gale,  they  reached  Sheik  Baroad  before  dark.  i 

Early  the  next  rooming  they  quiltedcpheik  Baroud  with  a 
'  moderate  gale,  and  at  twelve  o’clock  they  were  off  Suakinj 
’where  they  dismissed  this  pilot  with  ten  dollars  and  ; three 
pieces  of  Surat  cloth  ,  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity  and  attend 
tiorr.  Before  dark  they  came  within  sight  of  Hurroolilht 
Island, where  they  took  a  new  departure^  and  sailed  all  night* 
-r^ext  morning  the  wind  was  more  moderate,  and  they  en¬ 
joyed  a  continuation  of  gentle  breezes  and  pleasant  weather 
till  the  21st,  when  they  got  safely  into  Massowah  harbour.' 
Abdallah  having  beeu  sent  on  shore  to  announce  their  arri¬ 
val,  a  banian  came  on  board  w  ith  a  civil  message  from  the 
nayib  :  and  in  the  course  of  the  day  out  voyagers  procured 
some  fowls,  but  neither  bullocks,  sheep,  nor  goats  were  to 
be  had  without  delay  ;  as  the  want  of  rain  had  occasioned  a 
great  scarcity,  and  the  remaining  stock  had  been  sent  into' 
the  interior  of  the  coBnvry  :  the  tanks  also  were  exhausted, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  obhged  to  drink  the  brackish  water 
of  Atk§k<?.  At  night  the  nayib  sent  a  present  of  Habesh. cot# 
ton  c!plh  and  honey  to  our  author,  with  a  message  that  }iisT 
daughter  was  going  ter  heunarried,  ami  that  she  was  akb  liim 
lordship’s  daughter,  as  he  and -the  ndyUslwere  bn<xr/  Afe  thikt 
bjutyvas  too  hroaddo  be  either .  niisundca-stood  or  evaded,  k> 
piece  of  gold  tifisue  and  some  Lucknow  chinhr  were  sent  ta 
(lifeto  hi  no#  Ji  eA  .65  2  i^.E  sib  lo  ffgoo  odd  no  aaos  imii 
Ifi'C'Onseqtje^iceoffthe  repeated  assurances  of  the  native! 
Ptl^^icffengthened, yby  actual  observation,  that  thwffifvcWfii 
igops£>eb?kad  setift,  sour  author  abandoned  his  design  of  a t*/ 
tempting  to,  reach  eSuex  during  the-  present  season^  mid  w* 
solved#  iif its  thcadjuto  open  a  commtmication  with  the  court? 
of  Abyssinia  #;  and ,  it  practicable  j  to  sehd  some  of  his  party 
up  into  the  country.  The  banish  hadufeejueutiy  stated,. that: 
the-ras  A-YclLtsta  -£elasse  w  as  anxious  cfaheiaxirora  lord  of  afch- 
tia.  H is  lordship  fhefeloi&< !el iv^redahtm  a  nnassage  for  thaii 
chief,  which  he  d^jred  [pm  tn.pufc  «n  paper*:  and  forward: 
to  Tigre  by  a  special  messenger, owhmwdsdo  rfHaeiyufoin-teai: 
dollars,  on  conditio^.- ofr^ekn ;m»gT wiHn aim ,arisitarjfo  Mb®-: 
sowah  witliiin  hfteen  dhjs.  unThrsbariiiitf^nffflodpcdsJe  wititde»l 
reserve  concerning  the  political  situaftion  .ob.'MhsadmsU^  wafc 
acknowledged  that  it  lay '.completely  ait  the  mercy  of  the  kbig: 
of  Abyssinia,  nod  could  oiler  no  tkfebUialij  xc^bmndo^^' 4ib, 
thought  proper  to  attack  it.  Ift  merely  of  imjK»ffew»&K/ 

a» -beitig  |he;poit  of  Abyssinia;  and  if  theitijudeuwemtufiietl. 
into  any  other  chaanej,  ii  wo^Id  sink  uUq  wsighilic^Bcm  -r 
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liiaOb  A  frefbamingiof ,  the  923  ouyrwoyztans&ebtUtly,  aud-ctf 
the  2*11  h  landed  on  the  island  of^aTenitia^  jaftet>Jb^l^g  a«i 
ehdred  {during  fheipreceriing  >rii^ti  ranter.  4be  owatfeui&st 
point. 'tf  The  soutf rent  part  of  the  ’island  consistteof  alCl'tfotW 
afi-BM  all  hilfe,isp»inktedi  with  trees  and  herbs,  fimtmg  which 
several  narrow  windingpaths  have  been  made  by  the  natives.' 
Water  seems  plenfifulpand  the  bright  verdure  of  the  -vrtW 
leys,  which  lie  between  the-  hills  and  the  sea  shore,  forth  "■# 
striking  contrast  with  the  arid  appearance  mf  dltmaclytcSnt 
country.  Goat$  were  seen  irt  numerous  ffobkgfUpe®  alNfrU', 
hills,'  the  most  lofty  oof  which  our  yahihor  Jtanted^ Mbmit 
Morris,  as  a  token  itrf  respect  tofhisJ'fethieed' , hh 4 
village,  and  its  base  forms  a  mekyrfpr©toberan4e«h£thkf 
high-water  raarkov  Tire  dda  and  diihubitawts  of 
whidi  consist's  of  ahout'e  forty  square;  kud;  drdufoCbkSlfotis 
wdrfcitbatsp  reiceivedoithei  strangeis  aeitR/  dalathd d tfyfyfy (drfttl 
thefofmer  even  -appropriated;  part'd  life  louse  %H  tWit  fos'e1?! 
^5uDh(e8iin*ifccovei^  vdfh/aiate^  a5.ift1Dbfda6.lo  vi'vitirii  o:lt 
ioQh  applying  fd#  ^ttjibsidnh^dtheeBaathefy  our  aWthbf, 
who  Was  arihy  provided  with  Spuuteh  fttdHgirS,  had  the  'mer- 
tifibatioiuto clearny  thist  Gentian  CimwhsvalOrtfe  were 5  dvrrent' 
on  1  the  island.  Shfo  idoia, !  howevery I  politely  took  his  word 
that  he  would*'  make  fthe  payWent  assoomastlie  ship  ah- 
chofedv; v  S’ herb,  were  ho.'^ieepp^bdf  tfai  gb^‘^ere  excellent; 
aiul’ttoe  bullocks;  rforeubyi-JaC  tkcoafifaaa  Whidh'  h is' lordship 
liad  seen  on  the  coast  of  the  Red  Sea.  As  it  would  mhf^aVe 
beat  safe  to  send,  the  largest  of  these  eul5b'bard  aH)?e?iO>arrhu- 

thdr  wished  himltotheikMied.oTbeSosv^erpdesirogB^pwijfopt;. 

payment,  hesitated  a:  little;  but  on  the  ,dola’s  passing  his 
word  for  the  money*  he  wai  led  ito  tlffi)id&uj*bter.fo  Th  ififus 
performed  in  a  most  aw  toward  mawipfetowith  anbld  shbtdj 
andit^ey  were  several  minutes  in  cutting  through  hisuteek 
betbfofhey  readied  the  arteries;.^  ;  01IT  .  {ihiuoo  e-.ii  oini  qfo 
-(Ota  lonkY alentia’s  .expressing  a  w  tsh  fc  dfne  on  shoi^ptlte' 
dolf  cheerfully  undertook  to  make  the  best  pro  ids  ten  the* 
island  wtoulsd  afigd.  Accordingly;  a  fine  khf  a&#?g  g$9& 
were  killed,  and  delivered  to  his  wife;  who  pefforfoed  thte 
office  of  cook  in  an  in her  room,  where  nOfohe  Whs  permit^ed^ 
to  ehter.  f  lh  about  two.hohrBidihnerXhias'^l-Vbdfhrpitl  fof¥y>3 
dean  ^wooden  bowls,  and  new  mat^’  supplied  tRepnfo^'fof^ 
tabfei doth  :  some  excellent;  bakes  of  ju  wkrfafo  hhd^ee 
also  produced,  with  salt  and  pepper  ktidfiesMe  thefo/^YhU* 
only,  thirds  particularly  wknted  weie l&hVes*'  'ilha^rit^W1 
the  former  there  was  but  one,  which  had  kilted  the' kid-  aiid-5 
was  now  -employed  to  Cut  it  in  pieces.  <l'be  pfovbuteSjfcdtf  « ‘ 


t  O'll'U  'V  A  L'EJf  ’TI  k?S:’*r  ft  A  V  ELS . 


Wh^ii'  r$fe  ^dffnhh  !iCi*oWfl$  th^yood 

lanflktdy  and  all  Who  had  assisted  Wr^  ^ratified 
serifs,'  and  the  European  party  returned  on  board.  ,;  )r  ?->hia 
ii:^EaP^  IHe  n'txt  mbrriirigthey  tmfefaoF^tfi^'fbeSb* 

^irlg3  breeze,  and,  r^tfel£prtwdd6ttif!SHy Tffe'Siirift^n 
iPdcKlISnd  breakets;rbfE  Phe1  'til by*  and *bd f  tel y 

on  the  27th  at  Mocha,  where  our  author  was  met  by  Mr, 
Pringle,  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  a  party  of  Americans  arrived 
•'^hwiwwkiiktirei5 ^dfob °'*f  \ 3vba.n  oilw  tn9m-ibof(fo)»;f« 

akf  ieWMTrdri? 

appear^li^tBPe^^YnM^  ?bf  ^K^.^rnldin^BSfi^0^!)  ite- 


washed,  and  the  minarets  of  the  mosques  rising  to  a  Consi¬ 
derable  height.  Idle  Veg.uW' line  of  flatirobfedhouses  is  also 
brokeh  tly  several  tombs  called  Kebas,  after  therntWque 
'rnifth'  was  conseCraf^d'byffih  A^&bfarvftripostor  hirri^lfj  add 


and  another  to  a  square,  one  side ' ofWh ibh : i& ‘dgchpied  by 
•the  official  residence'^  thedds'  k!dlteb4}p  ^dietary  dfmte, 
and  an  extensive:  serai.  The  'giteirally  sniall, 

closed  With  lattices j!  and  sbmetirdes  dperifng  itdo  a  wodddii 
balcony  ornamented  With  carved  wbfk.  In  the’ upper  apart¬ 
ments  there  is  a  range  of  circular  Windows  above  .he  otTiehs, 
filled  with  thin  straf&hf  a  transparent  stone,  which  is  tburidin 
the  vicinity  of  Sana.  ,3fhb  floors  ' aftd'.roofs  ofthe  larger  hoti&s 
ate  made  of  cfitttdte.  sustained  by  b&uOs,  with  pieCeS  iff 
TfrlddMifbsitp  ahfffjcloso  to  each  other.  Thehdblhal 
passages  ane  long  and  nirrow,  and  the  staircases  so  exfibraldy 


mds£  ofntherinconvemeriCes  of  ap  Atabhbuse,  and  is  rendered 
peculi  arly  unpleasant  by  its  contiguity  to  the  dolaV  stables, 
where  the  asses  keep  up  an  incessant  braying.  If  is-,  how- 
'^5Vti^;5^@iry  Saffieribr  U3  the  Frenhly  nd  Danish  d&ctbiiCS, 
which  ar^ rapidly  fading  to  decay.  :  ’  ^ 

-  :  The  htife  beloiigihg  id  the  lower  pr&Cr  of  Arabs  are  coM- 
posed  of  wicker  wbfk, '  covered  be  the  inside  with  mats,  artd 
sometimes  on  the  outside  with  a  little  clay.  The  roofs  aie 
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.fcbateMih&Bift  small  y^rdMi?.^aced  pff  i/i  fc(ottt 
IjjOuse,  but  tqp, sflijaU 

bo®WaH' Wfftfc 

^Wbft9WaK4S:A^  agfc^TOBgfe* 

side,  it  may  jggigt 

^ypannon  ball,  and  ^  the  batteries  along the  shove, pan no^ bear 


ueen  repaired  \yun  .ftjifiw-xpgaras  anuynatting.  , 

tm3nk$  :^^^^^5(90gs^^noFjifi^)kt,#P  iWe  .7 

matchlock-men,  who  receive  two  dollars  and, a  MfslP&iHoTm* 
thiis;  tjh^Rifqvi^.thip^r  a^pnarips,  aml'p^d^nd 
4»#  £oJ^xerqi^fj;';f^hejpp4.gu?ira..5at,a?}y  of  tfio  g$fise|W 
feline,:  o?  couchp§l!(^h  their0mutphlqcks  lyipg  by  ,^pU' 
^ik,  wii.de  the  right-hand  is  employed  in  holding  a  pvpe,  or 
A)9«PrP^C0%jlB  T^pi^opsmttendJjjgitlo]^. every  F^dsg  to 


„„ _ BH _ shiju  UIJ4J1  tir  UI-7HJ  p'-rrrr'^r?6,^#'l 

^tyeamers-beingrcarpygd  ^li Jfe^e  ^WW* 

t$e  grpep. j  an&^ed.j&s^jfif #Sj£p»|JbdOjfitb8 

^luch  is.  figured  tfie  double-bladed  , .sword 

jA b«  Arab  dress*  c.omppsedoftlje  r  jpiip^^tii^  an^.by^paobsbf 

Jndi?5  looks  extrpmely  well  on^TOfs^bcip^a^ , *fi 

diM1*’  set  off  by  the  flowing  scarffc^a^^.jtiu^j  /w$lr  itu* 

^&%U®togi  lf!K  .W  fte>b»%HO  ^BUPi  B  ortOlftjMB  bnfi 

,  Mocna,  as  well  asthe  otlierdqwns  belonging  to  ifoe [piaum, 
tifjgpvu-fied  by  a  dpla.  In  forficr  Jirues,  «nr4.rgj(j>  q£  £|gji 
W®  nominated  to  !$,,&&<#$»*  bpt  now  tliafr  %„mi- 

spyerei^d^q^y§rato  ^fg§g4S)»Sy&^ 
MW>^e  to  .?*yQ: lM.#k4»atu>n jtp raqglaye,-;  wbp  ^j}  always 
_ #??;*<•  nip vqd  at  pleasurcj,  pad,  tippi  w;hqm-4bn:|>fofits.  o^his 
ogpyprnment  may  bp  taken  Avitb  greater  snfe,  vlpfbtfragU 


yiadthcse  .tkmsMWPmi 

f.Mtany  person  sluwM  -be  found  out -o^iis  tfcegfcta 

.bejgould  ;be^ 

^^osomed  «ygB®efcflf  bs^cu^ 

by  the  Samauhes,  the  otjpjjp. bft dto /ex- 
.lipnsi ve  !>ut  (1  ^ffTc*c^bMi  ,tradegn.a  ^pby-nqd  ipimtjG^spn>e:spi- 
Ofife  JSk&k M  ^JS^Mphi  ty5ph,^4f?Bk  b-i  the 

^cslec:  vdT  ,;»r  ,.  vDJif  l  diiw  abielno  9 Jjr  no  eemih-iuj 
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Mussulinatms  in  private.  These  villages  are  not  more  cleanly 
than  the  town. 

The  Arab  youth  bare  generally  pleasing  eyes,  and  mild 
expressive  countenances  ;  but  as  they  advance  towards  ma¬ 
turity,  the  change  is  very  disadvantageous.  In  advanced 
age,  however,  their  appearance  is  truly  venerable.  The  long 
snowy  beard  is  admirably  contrasted  by  their  dark  eyes,  and 
their  meagre  figure  is  concealed  by  the  flowing  drapery  of 
their  vestments.  The  few  women  whom  our  author  had  an 
opportunity  of  seeing,  had  rather  pretty  countenances,  but 
their  legs  were  of  a  surprising  thickness. 

The  principal  food  used  by  the  inferior  Arabs  is  a  coarse 
grain  cultivated  in  the  country,  juwarry,  ghee,  dates,  and 
fish,  when  procurable.  The  higher  classes  occasionally  add 
some  mutton  or  beef,  completely  stewed  down  ;  and  on  fes¬ 
tivals,  a  little  pillau.  Carva,  which  is  made  from  the  husk 
of  the  coffee  berry,  seems  to  be  a  favourite  beverage ;  and 
the  men  are  so  fond  of  smoking,  that  they  are  rarely  seen 
without  a  pipe  in  their  hand.  Poultry  is  equally  reasonable 
and  abundant ;  and  sweet  potatoes,  onions,  and  water  me¬ 
lons,  are  cultivated  in  most  of  the  small  gardens  without  the 
town. 

M  ith  respect  to  the  character  of  the  Arabs  who  are  set¬ 
tled  in  towns,  our  author  observes,  that  they  here  learned 
all  the  vices  of  civilized  society,  without  having  quitted 
those  of  a  savage  state.  “  Scarcely  possessed  of  a  single 
good  quality,”  says  his  lordship,  “  they  believe  themselves 
superior  to  every  other  nation  ;  and,  though  inveterate  cow¬ 
ards,  they  are  cruel  and  revengeful.  Superstitious  followers 
of  Mohammed,  they  do  not  obey  one  moral  precept  of  the 
Koran  ;  and  though  they  perform  the  prescribed  ablutions 
with  strict  regularity,  yet  I  never  heard  of  a  vice,  natural 
or  unnatural,  which  they  do  not  practice  and  avow.  Hy¬ 
pocrisy  and  deceit  are  so  natural  to  them,  that  they  prefer 
telling  a  lie  to  speaking  the  truth,  even  when  not  urged  to 
do  so  by  any  motive  of  interest.  As  a  government,  thpy  arc 
extortioners  and  tyrants ;  as  traders,  they  are  fraudulent  and 
corrupt  ;  as  individuals,  they  arc  sunk  into  the  lowest  state 
of  ignorance  and  debauchery  :  and,  in  short,  require  to  be 
civilized  more  than  the  inhabitants  of  (he  South  Seas.” 

The  climate  of  Mocha  is  extremely  sultry,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  in  the  vicinity  is  more  dreary  than  ran  easily  be  con¬ 
ceived.  To  the  loot  of  the  mountains  it  consists  of  an  arid 
sand,  covered  with  a  saline  cfSorcsccnce,  and  producing 
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nbthmgdmfthe  cortimoo  mimosa,  and  a  species  of  snlic'ornta, 
whose  burnt  appearance  gives  little  idea  of  vegetation.  Hveh 
where  a  brackish  well  has  afforded  the  opportunity  of  culti- 
vaSthfg  a  few  vegetables,  the  scene  is  still  cheerless,  from  the. 
&ncg  oPdried  reeds,  Which  is  alone  visible.  Mr.  Salt,  by 
the  dola’s  permission,  paid  a  visit  to  Moosa,  and  designed 
to  have  proceeded  to  Beit-el-Fakih ;  but  was  recalled,  in. 
Consequence  of  some  disputes  respecting  the  reftegadoes.  He 
de's.  rvbes  the  country,  eveii  there,  as  possessing  little  inte- 
fesf*,  (hough  it  exhibits  some  fields  of  grain,  and  other  marks 
of  cultivation.  .wesuMaJ  ^ftianqfTys  a  lo  mow  ag  _  - 

■■The  export  trade  of  Mocha,  independently  of  coffee,' is 
Very  considerable  in  gii'cii  Ora-bic,1  myrrh,  and  frankincense 
W&ich  is  imported  from  the  opposite  coast  of  Africa,  but  ; 

chiefly  from  Berbera  without  the  straits,  where  a  fair  is 

u  doiifw  j  .(iniliq  o.fid  n 

If  is  now  upwards  of-  forty  years  since  a  new  Sect  skmetV^ 
U'p  HitMk  Which  ha'^  inereksed  wHh^rent  rapidity,'  anti  may 
probably  occasion  a  more  important  change  in  the  political 
situation  of'  that  cotfrttry Than  any  cifcrmistance  Since  the 
deilli  Gf'Mblminnied.-*1  AbdnV  W alieb,  a‘  private  individual, 
born  in  the  province  of  Nedjed-el-Ared,  studied  the  sciences 
A&bfo? ;  1 WPTi  fi  gr‘t  hr  on  g  h 

J^Vgtitfy fa Ml ijtfftrned  toJ  Iris  na- 
tire1  bepn tty ;  }*  ^h&PSHttefbtet1^!!2 *£ cr 1 h e  sh ei is,' 
Wfiiyut  that  time  pF^Sfdfk^oveflhe  smkihf^  tVrlfes  into  which 
the  province  of  NedjCd  was  then  divided’-,  he  pointed  Out  the 
abases  ttdfidh  bad  i@tept  into  the-Mes^ulrfijidilVeligidri,  par¬ 
ticularly 'the  worshipping  of  saints,  iiitfflfeVse  bTspfiifnpn^ 
liqfiors.  q The  following  profession  of  faith,  drawn  Up  by 
this  Singular  character^  and  embraced  by  his  followers,  Who 
afo  called  Wahabite,  Iwtis  given  to  our  afithor  by  one  of  the 
sect,  fwho  was  in  MeCcA  at  the-  time  it  Was  taken  by  Suudi 
_  There  is  only  etie’God.  He  is,  God,  and  Mohammed 
isiiist  prop  lit#  i  A6t  according  to  tdie:  Koran,  and' tile, ‘Sa'y- 
itfgSfmf  MohttmmCfl/' Tt  is  unnecessary  for  you  to  pray  fo.r 
thtes&hbsing  oGGod  dffMlnr prophet  nnofe  than  once  in  yoTif 
lifetn  Yon  -afreaffat  to -inVOlfe'  the?,  prophet  to  iritefeede  wifK-  . 
Gwd  <oh  yoi)jr'behl?lfi^f(#| Iki^d fi t erCefstoiti pd  'bt 
At  the  clay  of  judgment  it  will  avail  you.  Ho  not  call  on 
the1  prop ht*t;f cal i.i^Gftclivlfine.^  i  to  o.kittiF>  mirr 

Th'ese  dodtr!nea'weiC1r'apidiy  tlissemi  hated,  among  the  (Tift 
fefent  tribeis,  and  grtidirdly  fCndecl  to’  thd  Tecqgnftion 'of  a1 
supreme  anthorit/  in  We  persoff  of  AbdtiVWahel)/  ivhicb 
completely  destroyed  the  former  balance  of  power  in  the 
valentia.J  nd 
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norib  east  part  of  Arabia.  The  sheiks  who  refused  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  his  controlling  power,  united  against  him,  and  at¬ 
tacked  him  in  his  native  city  of  El  Aaine.  Their  attempt, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful ;  and  from  this  time,  the  re¬ 
former  continued  to  extend  his  doctrines  and  his  territories, 
till  at  length  he  named  to  himself  the  supreme  power  over 
the  whole  province  of  Nedjed. 

Abdul  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Abdaluziz,  during  whose 
reign  the  reformed  religion  was  planted,  by  force  of  arms,  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia  ;  and  Mecca  was 
taken  by  his  eldest  son  Suud,  who  destroyed  above  eighty 
splendid  tombs,  which  covered  the  remains  of  the  descendants 
of  Mohammed,  and  plundered  the  holy  places  of  their  valu¬ 
able  articles,  at  the  same  time  prohibiting  the  use  of  tobacco 
and  cod'  e  under  severe  penalties.  He  afterwards  marched 
against  Jidda,  but  was  induced  to  return  by  the  news  of  his 
father’s  death.  It  seems  he  was  assassinated  while  at  prayers 
in  a  mosque,  by  an  Arab,  whose  daughter  he  had  forcibly 
carried  away  from  her  home  many  years  before. 

In  1804  Medina,  with  all  its  accumulated  treasures,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Wahabee,  and  the  tomb  of  the  prophet 
shared  the  fate  of  those  of  his  descendants  at  Mecca.  Jidda 
was  again  attacked,  but  without  success ;  Yambo  fell,  but 
was  retaken  on  the  sea  side ;  and  the  pacha  of  Syria  having 
forced  his  way  through  the  undisciplined  forces  of  Suud, 
the  usual  ceremonies  were  performed  by  the  Mussulmauns  at 
the  holy  Caaba.  Lord  V ulentia  observes,  however,  that 
they  were  performed  probably  for  the  last  time,  as  the  desert 
is  now  completely  covered  with  flying  squadrons  of  Wahabee, 
who  render  a  passage  too  dangerous  to  be  attempted.  “  1 
consider  Arabia,”  say's  our  author,  “  as  lost  for  ever  to  the 
■sultaun  ;  and,  consequently,  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  the 

•d  of  the  Mussulmaun  religion.  The  sacred  city  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  prince,  who  denies  to  Mohammed  the  veneration 
which  he  has  received  for  1200  years  ;  his  descendants  will 
soon  cease  to  reign  ;  and  although  the  Koran  may  be  revered 
toe  a  longer  period  throughout  a  portion  of  Asia,  the  mighty 
fabric  of  Islamism  must  be  considered  as  having  passed  away, 
from  the  moment  that  Suud  entered  Mecca  on  the  27lh  of 
April,  1803.” 

On  the  3d  of  June  lord  Valent ia  received  a  letter  from 
Curium  Churid,  stating  that  he  had  forwarded  his  lordship’s 
message  to  the  ras  Welleta  Selasse,  who  had  sent  an  answer, 
expressing  a  wish  that  his  lordship  would  go  up  himself,  or 
send  some  one  to  him  ;  but  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he 
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had  not  confounded  cfr  author  with  Mr.  Pringle,  the  resi¬ 
dent  at  Mocha,  as  the  address  would  .suit  either  of  them. 
As,  however,  it  appeared  an  object  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  to  obtain  some  accurate  information  respecting  a  coun¬ 
try,  which  during  a  century  had  been  visited  only  by  Mr. 
Bruce,  his  lordship  resolved  to  send  Mr.  Salt,  with  such 
presents  as  he  could  procure  at  Mocha  ;  and,  as  captain 
Rudland  and  Mr.  Carter  expressed  a  wish  to  accompany 
him,  preparations  were  immediately  made  for  their  depar¬ 
ture. 

On  consulting  captain  Court  and  the  rest  of  the  party,  it 
was  determined  that  they  should  go  in  the  Panther  to  Mas- 
sowah,  to  protect  them  from  the  insolence  of  the  dola  of  Ar- 
keko,  and  to  give  them  more  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
natives,  and  that  captain  Court  might  subsequently  examine 
the  north  of  Dhalac.  Accordingly,  on  the  20th  they  set 
sail,  provided  with  presents  for  the  king  and  ras,  and  with 
such  conveniences  for  their  journey  as  the  circumstances  of 
their  situation  would  allow. 

The  same  morning  a  dow  which  had  been  sent  to  Masso- 
wah,  with  orders  to  attend  captain  Court  in  his  survey,  re¬ 
turned  with  letters  from  the  nayib  and  from  Currum  Chund. 
The  former  observed  that  he  did  not  yet  wish  lord  Valentia 
to  send  his  people  ;  that  he  (the  nayib)  had  not  consented  to 
their  going  ;  and  without  his  permission  none  could  enter 
Habesh,  of  which  he  styled  himself  “  the  gates that  he 
must  consult  his  brothers  and  soldiers,  and  would  transmit 
the  result  by  Currum  Chund  the  ensuing  month.  Currum 
Chund,  in  his  letter,  advised  our  author  to  wait  till  his  arri¬ 
val  ;  that  in  the  interim  he  would  make  the  necessary  ar¬ 
rangements  with  the  nayib ;  but  if  his  lordship  sent  at  the 
present  juncture,  the  nayib  would  demand  five  or  six  hun¬ 
dred  dollars  for  permission. 

As  the  loss  of  the  dow  would  have  been  peculiarly  incon¬ 
venient  to  captain  Court,  and  as  it  was  necessary  that  he 
should  know  our  author’s  sentiments  on  this  unexpected  oc-; 
eurrcnce,  Unus  was  immediately  dispatched  after  him  with 
letters,  in  which  his  lordship  recommended  his  urging  to  the 
nayib,  that  if  he  were  the  gates  of  Habesh,  lord  Valentia 
was  the  gates  of  Massowab  ;  and  that  if  the  former  were 
closed  against  him,  he  could  easily  shut  the  other,  by  not 
suffering  a  single  dow  to  enter  the  place.  He  observed,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  was  most  probably  a  trick  of  the  dola  of  Arkeko, 
to  get  money  from  the  messengers,  under  the  idea  that  they 
might  arrive  there  in  a  dow,  unprotected. 

d  d  2 
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July  10. — An  alarm  recently  spread  concerning1  an  attack 
of  Mocha,  by  the  sheriffs  of  Abou  Arish,  gained  ground. 
The  banian  at  Loheia  had  written  to  Devage,  advising  him 
to  be  on  his  guard,  and  stating  that  the  troops  of  the  sberiffe 
amounted  to  15,000  men.  At  this  time  there  were  at  Mocha 
about  450,  as  some  had  lately  arrived  with  an  escort  of  coffee 
from  Oudein,  and  a  few  more  came  in  afterwards ;  but  these, 
from  their  wretched  appearance,  were  more  likely  to  be  in¬ 
jurious  than  serviceable,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  pro¬ 
visions,  which  was  so  great,  that  if  the  Wahabee  had  sur¬ 
rounded  the  lown,  the  common  people  would  have  been  ex¬ 
posed  to  the  horrors  of  famine  in  the  course  of  one  week. 

On  the  evening  of  the  15th,  the  Wahabee  carried  off  70 
loaded  camels  between  Mocha  and  Moosa.  The  garrison 
was  immediately  ordered  out;  but,  as  the  party  they  were 
to  attack  were  too  powerful  lor  them,  they  contrived  to  take 
a  wrong  road,  and  returned  with  only  one  lame  camel,  the 
next  morning ;  when  two  of  the  ascarri  were  thrown  into 
prison  for  cowardice. 

On  the  26th  the  naqueda  of  a  dow  from  Massowah  brought 
intelligence,  that  17  days  ago  the  Panther  was  there  ;  that 
at  first  thedola  objected  to  the  gentlemen  going  into  Habesh; 
but  on  their  agreeing  to  pay  what  was  customary,  every 
thing  was  amicably  adjusted,  and  he  had  undertaken  to  be¬ 
come  responsible  for  their  safety.  Farther  intelligence  was  re¬ 
ceived  by  another  dow  on  the  2d  of  August ;  and  on  the  5th 
emir  Mohammed,  who  had  behaved  so  kindly  at  Suakin, 
brought  letters  from  captain  Court  and  Mr.  Salt,  which  on 
the  whole  were  satisfactory.  On  the  15th  our  author  re¬ 
ceived  the  pleasing  intelligence,  that  Mr.  Salt  had  arrived 
in  safety  at  Dixan,  the  frontier  of  Habesh  ;  and  on  the  16th 
captain  Court  landed,  and  gave  Ii is  lordship  an  account  of 
his  voyage,  from  which  the  following  particulars  are  ex¬ 
tracted. 

On  the  20th  of  July,  having  left  Mr.  Salt  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  a  guard  of  sepoys  at  Arkeko,  captain  Court  reached 
the  Panther  about  eleven  o’clock ;  but  bad  scarcely  been  on 
board  an  hour,  when  a  squall  of  hot  wind  from  the  land 
suddenly  arose,  in  which  lie  parted  his  cable.  Overwhelmed 
by  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  conceiving  that  some  severe  weather 
was  approaching,  he  resolved  to  run  the  vessel  out  of  the 
harbour,  and  endeavour  to  get  sea-room  before  the  gale 
should  become  too  strong  ;  and  in  the  event  of  the  weather 
clearing  up,  he  determined  to  attempt  a  passage  into  Arkeko 
bay,  and  bring  the  Panther  to  an  anchor  abreast  that  town ; 
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in  order  to  intimidate  the  nayib  from  throwing1  any  more  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way  of  Mr.  Salt’s  departure,  and  also  to  facili¬ 
tate  Mr.  Crawford’s  return  to  the  vessel  with  his  guard  of 
sepoys.  .At  half  past  four  in  the  afternoon  the  squall  began, 
to  abate,  and  at  half  past  seven  the  vessel  was  anchored  op¬ 
posite  the  town,  which  produced  in  the  minds  of  the  nayib, 
and  his  rapacious  ascarri,  the  exact  sensations  that  the  cap¬ 
tain  had  anticipated. 

On  the  21st  captain  Court  quitted  A rkeko  bay,  in  order 
to  visit  the  island  of  Dohul,  where  he  had  been  led  to  expect 
a  supply  of  provisions  and  fresh  water.  On  his  first  landing 
there  he  found  the  inhabitants  mild,  inoffensive,  and  hos¬ 
pitable  ;  and  from  tire  evident  pleasure  with  which  they  re¬ 
ceived  his  presents  of  tobacco,  rice,  and  blue  cloth,  he  ex¬ 
pected  they  would  have  cheerfully  supplied  his  wants  at  a 
reasonable  price :  but  on  the  arrival  of  a  boat  from  the  nayib, 
they  changed  their  conduct,  and  from  being  forward  to 
oblige,  became  quite  the  reverse,  and  evidently  wished  to 
get  rid  of  their  visitors  as  soon  as  possible.  It  also  appeared, 
that  in  consequence  of  the  long  drought,  the  Dohul  wells, 
which  are  about  20  in  number,  could  not  supply  the  Panther 
with  sufficient  expedition.  The  captain  therefore  determined 
upon  going  to  Bbalac,  where  he  replenished  his  stock,  after 
being  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  danger  while  at  anchor 
on  a  lee  shore,  in  the  hardest  gale  of  wind  he  had  ever  expe¬ 
rienced. 

On  his  return  to  Massowah,  he  learned  that  a  kafila  had 
arrived  from  Bixan,  and  consequently  applied  to  the  nayib 
to  know  whether  any  letters  had  come  by  it  for  lord  Yalentia, 
but  received  an  answer  in  the  negative.  At  the  instigation  of 
Unus,  however,  he  afterwards  wrote  to  demand  them,  and 
added,  that  unless  they  were  forwarded  by  Unus  within  48 
hours,  he  (the  captain)  would  immediately  return  to  Mocha, 
to  receive  instructions  from  lord  Valentia,  which  might  pro¬ 
bably  lead  to  unpleasant  consequences. 

Having  quitted  the  harbour,  the  captain  found  on  the 
morning  of  August  1,  that  he  had  been  driven  by  the  nor¬ 
therly  currents  within  sight  of  Dohul,  and  after  beating  for 
24  hours  against  these  currents  and  a  strong  south-east  wind, 
he  found  himself  precisely  in  the  same  situation  on  the  fol¬ 
lowing  morning.  In  the  course  of  the  day,  however,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of.  receiving  Mr.  Salt’s  letters,  by  Unus,  in 
which  he  announced  his  safe  arrival  at  Dixan.  For  the  six 
folfowing  days  they  beat  against  adverse  winds  and  currents, 
without  being  able  to  get  round  Hurroo  Point.  At  length 
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they  rounded  it  in  the  burst  of  a  land  gale  at  midnight ;  antf 
at  three  o’clock  on  the  11th  of  August  they  were  a-breast  of 
the  town  of  Mocha,  though,  on  account  of  stress  of  weather, 
they  were  unable  to  land  till  the  16th. 

On  the  night  of  the  13th  of  September,  lord  Valentia, 
who  had  retired  to  rest,  was  alarmed  by  a  fire,  which  de¬ 
stroyed  thirty  or  forty  thatched  houses  near  the  American 
factory.  If  the  wind  had  blown  either  from  the  south  or 
west,  the  whole  town  must  have  inevitably  been  consumed  : 
but  as  it  happened  to  be  perfectly  calm,  the  fears  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  subsided  in  a  few  hours.  Some  Saraaulies  exerted 
themselves  in  extinguishing  the  flames  ;  but  the  Arabs,  with 
the  dola  at  their  head,  were  inactive  spectators.  On  the  Even¬ 
ing  of  the  19th,  another  fire  broke  out  in  a  store-house,  and 
partly  consumed  it :  the  wind  was  fresh,  and  if  the  fire  had 
communicated  to  one  house  of  thatch,  the  whole  basar  must 
have  been  destroyed,  as  it  was  immediately  contiguous,  and 
built  of  the  most  combustible  materials.  A  third  accident 
of  the  same  kind  occurred  on  the  25th,  in  the  middle  of  the 
day,  when  captain  Court,  with  his  boat’s  crew,  and  some 
Americans,  with  theirs,  saved  the  town  by  their  exertions. 

October  15. — Our  author  agreed  with  Unus  to  accompany 
him  up  the  Red  Sea  for  150  dollars  per  month,  and  hiretl 
six  Saraaulies  to  act  as  lascars  on  board  the  Panther,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  Arabs.  He  also  desired  the  captain  to  lay  in  a  stock 
of  white  Surat  cloth  for  barter,  and  some  superior  articles  for 
presents  to  the  sheiks,  or  other  chiefs  who  might  be  found 
civil  and  accommodating. 

On  the  1st  of  November  the  dola,  having  heard  that  lord 
Valentia  wished  to  buy  a  spear  and  shield  of  the  cavalry, 
sent  his  own  as  a  present,  together  with  a  battle-axe,  all 
handsomely  ornamented  with  silver.  His  lordship  sent  word 
that  he  would  either  pay  him  a  formal  visit  on  the  evening 
of  his  departure,  provided  the  gates  were  kept  open  for  him 
to  go  out  afterwards,  or  he  would  visit  him  in  the  evening 
of  the  present  day,  sans  ceremonie.  The  latter  proposal  was 
accepted,  and  after  some  conversation  relative  to  Yemen, 
the  dola  presented  our  author  with  a  piece  of  silver  cloth 
manufactured  at  Sana,  and,  at  parting,  expressed  the  usual 
anxiety  for  his  welfare. 

On  the  3d  lord  Valentia  went  on  board,  having  been  at¬ 
tended  to  the  pier  by  an  innumerable  crowd  of  beggars, 
among  whom  his  lordship  and  captain  Court  threw  a  scram¬ 
ble  of  komassis.  At  four  o’clock  the  next  morning  they 
weighed  anchor,  in  a  stiff  gale  and  heavy  sea ;  but  at  eight 
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.o’clock,  when  they  were  up  with  Jibbel  Arish,  the  weather 
moderated,  and  they  sailed  along  very  pleasantly  till  dark, 
when  they  cast  anchor.  Mr.  Pringle  arrived  in  his  dow  at 
the  same  time,  but  went  on  shore,  close  to  a  village  of  huts> 
called  Ait. 

Next  morning  Mr.  Pringle  and  Unuswenton  board,  when 
it  was  resolved  to  proceed  to  Massowab.  Accordingly  they 
weighed  anchor  at  one  o’clock,  and,  with  a  strong  breeze, 
rounded  the  northern  Codalic  rock,  which  forms  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  bay  on  that  side,  as  the  southern  does  on  the 
other.  The  following  day  they  anchored  close  to  Masso- 
wah  harbour,  and  received  the  gratifying  intelligence,  that 
Mr.  Salt  and  his  companions  were  on  the  road  near  Arkeko, 
and  might  soon  be  expected  on  board. 

On  our  author’s  sending  for  Currum  Chund,  a  servant  of. 
the  nayib’s  came  off  to  present  his  master’s  compliments,  and 
this  man  acknowledged  that  the  nayib  did  not  wish  Currum 
Chund  to  come.  And  on  lord  Yalentia’s  sending  a  second 
message,  Currum  Chund  himself  refused,  stating  that  he  had 
gained  nothing  by  the  English,  and  that  he  was  out  of 
pocket  by  the  accommodations  he  had  procured  for  Mr. 
Salt  and  Mr.  Pringle.  It  immediately  recurred  to  his  lord- 
ship’s  mind  that  he  dreaded  his  resentment,  now  that  Mr. 
Salt  would  be  able  to  explain  his  conduct  in  the  Habesh 
business.  The  nayib  sent  several  messages  expressi  ve  of  his 
regard  for  the  English,  but  begged  they  would  not  land,  as 
they  had  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  ascarri.  Soon  after¬ 
wards  Mr.  Salt  and  the  other  gentlemen  arrived,  attended 
by  the  baharnegash  of  Dixan,  and  a  servant  of  the  ras.  On 
their  coming  on  board,  Mr.  Salt  was  saluted  with  eleven 
guns :  the  baharnegash,  conceiving  they  were  firing  upon 
the  town,  conjured  them  to  stop  ;  but  on  the  real  cause  being 
interpreted  to  him,  he  was  fully  satisfied,  and  partook  of 
some  wine  and  sweetmeats. 

Till  the  morning  of  the  14th,  our  author  was  employed  in 
preparing  dispatches  for  India,  and  in  making  arrange¬ 
ments  for  the  return  of  Mr.  Carter  and  the  Arab  servants  to 
Mocha. 

The  sabbath,  in  Habesh,  begins  at  sun-set.  The  bahar¬ 
negash  happened  to  be  on  board  on  the  Saturday  evening, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  sun  went  down,  requested  permission  to 
say  his  prayers.  He  turned  himself  towards  the  east,  and, 
in  a  sort  of  chaunt,  addressed  the  deity  and  a  considerate* 
number  of  saints  ;  his  people  occasionally  joining  in  Lis  sup- 
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plications.  He  then  prostrated  himself  three  times,  having 
performed  the  whole  of  his  devotion  with  great  decorum. 

The  na jib’s  conduct,  in  desiring  the  English  not  to  land, 
and  even  in  attempting  to  drive  the  Panther  away,  by  de¬ 
priving  her  of  water  and  fresh  provisions,  naturally  excited 
great  resentment ;  but  the  baharnegash  used  every  possible 
argument  to  prevent  a  quarrel,  and  even  went  on  his  knees 
to  lord  Valentia,  embracing  his  feet,  and  positivelyrefusing 
to  rise  till  his  lordship  had  promised  that  be  would  not  fire 
on  the  town. 

As  Currum  Chund’s  behaviour  had  precluded  the  possibi¬ 
lity  of  employing  him,  our  author  had  recourse  to  a  Mussul- 
maun  merchant,  named  Hadje  HassanBen  Mohammed  Anja, 
■who  was  recommended  to  Mr.  Salt  by  pacha  Abdallah,  as 
an  active  friend,  and  greatly  in  the  contidence  of  the  ras. 
This  man  stated,  that  in  addition  to  their  disappointment  at 
Mr.  Salt’s  having  escaped  so  well  from  them,  the  ascarri  were 
alarmed  by  an  idea  that  lord  Valentia  was  going  on  to  Jidda, 
to  procure  for  himself  the  sovereignty  of  Massowah  from  the 
expected  Turkish  pacha,  and  that  the  island  would  be  gar* 
risoned  by  English  troops.  He  added,  that  the  najdb  had 
never  received  his  investiture  as  aga  of  the  ascarri,  which 
rendered  them  more  insolent,  as  conceiving  he  had  no  legal 
authority  over  them. 

The  baharnegash,  who  came  on  board  every  day,  was 
equally  astonished  and  delighted  with  the  working  of  the 
guns,  and  the  exercises  of  the  sepoys  ;  and  observed,  that 
twelve  such  men  would  enable  the  ras  to  vanquish  the  Galla. 
He  always  counted  the  pieces  of  china  on  the  table  at  break¬ 
fast  and  dinner  ;  and  was  much  gratified  with  his  presents, 
which  consisted  of  a  fine  piece  of  kincaub,  some  china,  a 
razor,  colfee,  sweetmeats,  snuff,  and  a  hundred  dollars  in 
money. 

One  of  Mr.  Salt’s  attendants,  Nathaniel  Pearce,  was  per¬ 
suaded  by  the  ras  to  stay  in  the  country,  and  as  this  might 
■ultimately  prove  very  beneficial,  Mr.  Salt  left  hirn  every 
thing  he  could  spare,  and  several  other  articles  were  for¬ 
warded  from  the  Panther.  Our  author  sent  him  aims  and 
money,  and  the  baharnegash  declared  he  would  pledge  his 
life  for  his  safety. 

On  the  landing-place,  opposite  to  Massowah,  our  voyagers 
discovered  a  rude  fluted  column  of  black  granite,  with  a 
capital.  As  it  was  dissimilar  from  any  other  which  our  au¬ 
thor  had  seen,  he  was  led  to  hope  that  it  might  lead  to  a  dis- 
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covery  of  the  ruins  of  Aduli,  whence  it  was  probably 
brought.  On  inquiry  it  appeared,  that  there  were  quarries 
of  a  similar  stone  in  the  lower  hills,  to  the  west  of  Massowah, 
and  some  ruins  were  spoken  of,  as  lying  between  those  hills 
and  the  coast :  but  no  positive  intelligence  of  any  other  co¬ 
lumns  could  be  obtained,  nor  would  the  situation  of  affairs 
with  respect  to  the  nayib  admit  of  any  researches  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  vessel. 

In  consequence  of  a  deficiency  of  sheep  and  water,  which 
the  nayib  excused  by  the  aridity  of  the  season,  our  author 
resolved,  after  dismissing  the  baharnegash  with  letters  to  the 
ras  and  pacha  Abdallah,  to  go  to  Dohul:  however,  he 
sent  a  frassel  of  coffee  to  the  nayib,  as  a  proof  that  he  parted 
on  amicable  terms. 

The  following  narrative  of  Mr.  Salt’s  expedition  was  deli¬ 
vered  to  lord  Valentia  by  that  gentleman,  on  his  return. 

On  [the  28th  of  June  Mr.  Salt  and  his  companions  arrived 
in  the  harbour  of  Massowah,  having  experienced  a  regular 
succession  of  land  and  sea  breezes  during  their  passage  from 
Mocha.  As  soon  as  they  had  anchored,  captain  Court  sent 
on  shore  for  Currum  Chund ;  but  he  returned  for  answer, 
that  he  was  much  alarmed  at  their  coming  in  the  “  great 
ship,”  after  be  had  written  to  delay  their  expedition,  and 
that  he  could  not  communicate  with  him  till  he  had  obtained 
permission  from  the  nayib,  who  was  then  at  Arkeko. 

The  next  day  Hamed  Cbamie,  the  Arab  interpreter,  was 
sent  on  shore;  and  on  his  return  he  stated,  that  the  banian 
was  greatly  alarmed  at  their  speedy  return  in  the  Panther, 
for  the  anchorage  of  which  the  sirdar  of  the  troops  was  re¬ 
viving  his  claim  of  500  dollars.  All  would  have  been  well, 
he  said,  if  they  had  come  quietly  in  a  dow. 

On  the  30th  the  nayib  came  over  to  Massowah,  and  imme¬ 
diately  sent  his  salaams  to  the  Europeans,  fixing  twelve 
o’clock  for  their  public  visit.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Salt  and 
captain  Rudland  went  on  shore  with  captain  Court,  under  a 
salute  of  eleven  guns,  which  was  designed  to  give  importance 
to  their  mission.  On  landing,  they  were  saluted  with  all 
the  guns  which  the  islanders  could  muster,  and  then  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  the  hall  of  audience,  attended  by  a  bavildar’s 
guard  of  Bombay  marines.  The  ceremonies  were  the  same 
as  at  lord  Valentia’s  visit,  except  that  the  sepoys  were  ranged 
along  the  lower  end  of  the  hall.  The  divan  was  much 
crowded,  in  consequence  of  the  nayib,  the  sirdar,  and  the 
dola  of  Arkeko  being  present.  After  the  usual  compliments 
had  passed,  and  coffee  had  been  handed  round,  Mr.  Salt 
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and  captain  Court  received  caftans  of  blue  cloth  lined  with 
satin;  and  at  the  termination  of  their  visit,  they  retired  to 
the  house  of  Abou  Yusuff,  the  nayib’s  secretary,  which 
Currum  Chund  had  prepared  for  their  reception. 

July  1. — The  nayib’s  brother  and  the  vizier  came  to  the 
house  before  breakfast,  and  demanded  in  rather  indelicate 
terms,  the  enormous  sum  of  1000  dollars,  half  for  the  an¬ 
chorage  of  the  Panther,  and  half  for  permitting  them  to  pass 
through  the  country  on  their  intended  visit  to  Ilabesh.  The 
apartment  being  nearly  full  of  strangers,  Mr.  Salt  stopped 
the  conversation  by  observing,  that  he  never  discussed  sub¬ 
jects  of  business  before  a  multitude  of  people,  and  begged 
them  to  take  some  more  appropriate  opportunity.  They  de¬ 
parted  immediately,  promising  to  return  at  eleven  o’clock  ; 
but  when  that  time  arrived,  the  banian  and  one  of  the  nayib’s 
secretaries  came  with  intelligence,  that  the  nayib  had  con¬ 
sented  to  reduce  his  demand  to  300  dollars  to  be  paid  down 
to  the  ascarri,  and  that  the  expences  of  the  journey  was  to 
be  a  subsequent  consideration.  In  reply  to  this,  they  were 
given  to  understand  that  no  such  demand  would  be  complied 
with,  and  that  only  one  agreement  would  be  made,  which 
must  comprehend  a  supply  of  mules,  asses,  a  guard,  and 
provisions  for  the  journey.  However1,  as  it  was  stated  that 
.the  nayib  wished  to  talk  over  the  business  personally,  Mr. 
Salt  declined  returning  an  answer  till  he  should  see  him. 

in  the  evening  Mr.  Salt  and  his  friends  were  conducted  to 
the  cadjan  house,  where  lord  Valencia  had  had  his  first  pri¬ 
vate  audience.  The  nayib  was  in  a  loose  undress  seated  at 
the  farther  end  of  the  room,  and  his  principal  attendants 
were  in  a  similar  dishabille:  the  light  diffused  by  a  single 
lamp  whs  so  faint,  that  it  was  with,  some  difficulty  the  nayib 
himself  could  be  recognised. 

Having  made  their  usual  salaams,  the  visitors  were  seated 
immediately  opposite  to  the  nayib,  and  a  dialogue  took 
place,  through  the  medium  of  Hamed  Gliamie,  between  him 
and  Mr.  Sait,  in  which  the  former  used  every  art  to  extort 
an  exorbitant  sum,  and  the  latter  determinately  resused  to 
pay  move  than  500  dollars  for  permission  to  pass  through  the 
country,  including  the  whole  expences  of  the  journey.  Alter 
some  time  the  nayib  began  to  abate  of  his  demand,  and,  at 
length  acceded  to  Mr.  Salt’s  terms,  when  Hamed  Charnie, , 
elevating  his  voice  that  all  might  hear,  exclaimed,  “  God 
be  praised,  it  is  settled;  500  dollars  ss  the  sum  agreed 
upon.” 

Early  the  next  morning  the  nayib  sent  a  message  for  the 
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money  ;  and  the  answer  that  it  was  customary  with  the  Eng¬ 
lish  to  pay  one  half  on  making  a  bargain,  and  the  other  half 
on  its  being  fulfilled,  gave  rise  to  a  fresh  altercation.  At 
length,  however,  Mr.  Salt  agreed  to  pay  down  the  500  dol¬ 
lars,  on  condition  of  receiving  a  written  acknowledgment,  for 
the  money,,  and  an  agreement  that  all  the  preparations  should 
be  completed  in  ten  days.  To  this  proposal  the  nayib  as¬ 
sented,  after  some  attempts  to  evade  giving  a  written  agree- 

On  the  7th,  one  of  the  nayib’s  attendants  introduced  to  the 
Europeans  a  man  who  was  just  arrived  from  Dowaba.  His 
mode  of  salutation  differed  from  that  of  the  inhabitants  at 
Massowah.  He  kissed  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  then  made 
a  slight  inclination  of  the  head.  He  called  himself  a  Chris- 
tian,  and  told  the  English  gentlemen  that  “  he  was  all  one 
with  them.” 

On  the  12th,  it  appeared  that  the  nayib  paid  little  fegard 
to  the  obligation  of  his  written  promise ;  and  it  was  not  till 
after  many  remonstrances  and  implied  menaces,  that  he  de¬ 
termined  to  fulfil  it.  On  the  evening  of  the  17 th ,  however, 
he  promised  to  attend  the  travellers  to  Arkeko  on  the  mor¬ 
row  ;  and  at  day-break  his  boat  passed  the  Panther  under 
weigh  for  that  island,  when  Mr.  Salt  and  his  companions 
set  off  immediately  in  TJnus’s  dow,  attended  by  a  naig  and 
seven  sepoys,  under  charge  of  lieutenant  Crawrord.  At  eleven 
o’clock  they  landed,  and  walked  about  half  a  mile  over  a 
burning  tract  of  sand  to  the  house  prepared  for  their  recep¬ 
tion  ;  and  about  two  o’clock  the  whole  of  the  baggage  was 
got  up,  without  any  loss  or  accident. 

As  soon  as  the  boat  was  ready  to  return,  Mr.  Salt  desired 
Hamed  Chamie  to  enquire  of  the  nayib  when  they  were  to 
leave  Arkeko,  that  he  might  convey  the  intelligence  to  cap¬ 
tain  Court:  he  replied,  that  the  morrow  was  the  sabbath, 
when,  of  course,  nothing  could  be  done ;  that  the  next  day 
would  be  occupied  in  arranging  the  baggage  ;  and  that  the 
journey  should  be  commenced  on  the  following  morning. 
After  some  remonstrance,  however,  on  this  needless  delay,  it 
was  agreed  that  our  travellers  should  set  out  on  the  day  alter 
the  sabbath.  This  affair  being  settled,  they  procured  for 
their  day’s  supply,  a  sheep,  and  a  quantity  of  water:  the 
latter,  though  well  tasted,  was  of  a  whitish  colour,  and  de¬ 
posited  a  considerable  quantity  of  sediment.  In  the  evening 
they  received  two  sheep  from  the  nayib.  During  the  night 
*  they  heard  the  cries  of  hyaenas,  and  other  wild  beasls,  which, 
from  the  noise  they  made,  must  have  been  very  numerous. 
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July  20.- — On  quitting  Afkeko,  Mr.  Salt’s  party  consisted 
often  persons,  viz.  himself;  captain  Rudland  ;  Mr.  Carter; 
Harried  Chamie,  the  interpreter;  Andrew,  another  inter¬ 
preter;  an  English  servant  ;  two  Arabian  servants;  a  boy 
from  Massowah  ;  and  an  old  man,  who  carried  their  pedo¬ 
meter.  They  were  also  accompanied  by  a  Mussulmaun  sheik, 
and  his  little  boy,  who  were  going  up  the  country  on  busi¬ 
ness,  and  proved  equally  attentive  and  useful.  Their  guard 
consisted  of  about  25  of  the  najub’s  ascarri,  besides  whom 
they  had  a  guide,  and  ten  camel  drivers. 

At  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning  the  camels  were  loaded 
with  the  baggage,  and  proceeded  on  their  way,  escorted  by 
Pearce,  the  English  servant,  and  Mr.  Carter,  who  volun¬ 
teered  upon  the  occasion  ;  but  as  there  were  a  few  matters  yet 
remained,  Mr.  Salt,  with  captain  Rudland  and  the  rest  of 
the  party,  remained  during  the  heat  of  the  day  at  Arkeko. 
Mr.  Salt  now  discovered  that  no  animals  had  been  provided, 
except  a  mule  for  himself ;  but  as  this  was  not  a  time  to  be¬ 
gin  an  altercation  upon  the  subject,  he  hired  an  ass  for  cap¬ 
tain  Rudland,  four  camels  for  the  servants,  and  four  others 
to  carry  the  tent  poles,  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  eight  dol¬ 
lars.  The  nayib  now,  without  assigning  any  reason,  de¬ 
clared  he  would  have  22  dollars  ;  but  the  Panther  happening 
at  this  juncture  io  move  towards  Arkeko,  the  fears  of  the 
nayib  and  the  dola  were  excited,  and  every  thing  was  im¬ 
mediately  prepared  for  setting  off. 

“  Of  Arkeko,”  says  Mr.  Salt,  “  I  have  little  to  say  :  it  is 
an  assemblage  of  miserable  huts,  among  which  are  two  store¬ 
houses  with  walled  yards,  belonging  to  the  nayib :  before 
that  in  which  we  resided  was  a  verandah,  covered  with  mats. 
Immediately  beyond  the  gardens,  on  the  south,  lies  a  bury- 
ingground,  and  to  the  right  a  village,  where  most  of  the 
ascarri  reside.” 

About  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Arkeko  are  six  wells,  from 
which  the  town  receives  a  scanty  supply  of  fresh  water. 
They  are  nearly  20  feet  deep,  and  above  15  in  diameter ;  but 
by  the  evening  they  are  so  completely  drained,  that  the  wa¬ 
ter,  as  it  rises  in  the  middle  of  each,  is  taken  up  with  a  sort 
of  skimmer,  and  put  into  skins. 

Having  watered  the  mules  and  camels,  Mr.  Salt  and  his 
companions  passed  another  village,  where  the  gardens  were 
carefully  fenced  with  large  branches  of  the  thorny  acacia. 
They  also  observed,  in  the  course  of  this  route,  several  red 
deer  remarkably  tame,  two  large  flocks  of  goats,  and  some 
small  wolves  which  nearly  resembled  the  Paria  dogs  of 
India. 
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July  21. —After  reposing  in  the  midst  of  their  camels  and 
baggage,  at  a  place  which  Bruce  calls  Shillokeeb,  but  which 
the  natives  pronounce  Shillikee,  they  commenced  their  morn¬ 
ing’s  march  by  moonlight,  and  were  much  gratified  with  the 
sight  of  some  green  trees  at  a  distance,  which  indicated  the 
existence  of  fresh  water,  after  they  had  been  complete^ 
wearied  with  the  sun-burnt  foliage  of  the  acacia.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  they  soon  arrived  at  the  bank  of  a  torrent  called  Weali, 
where  they  hung  up  the  walls  of  their  tent  on  the  branches 
of  a  tree  somewhat  resembling  the  cedar,  except  that  the 
boughs  incline  downwards  like  those  of  the  weeping  willow. 
One  of  Mr.  Salt’s  attendants  found  the  quill  of  a  porcupine, 
and  here  they  first  saw  the  dung  of  elephants. 

The  ascarri,  conceiving  that  the  travellers  bad  nowr  ad¬ 
vanced  so  far  as  to  be  completely  in  their  power,  began  to 
make  demands  of  tobacco,  rice,' coftee,  and  liquor;  and  as 
the  camel-drivers  were  equally  disposed  to  display  their  ra¬ 
pacity  and  insolence,  they  would  probably  have  proceeded 
to  extremities,  had  they  not  been  deterred  by  the  superiority 
of  the  European  fire-arms.  In  the  afternoon  they  quitted 
Weah,  and,  passing  the  torrent,  proceeded  over  the  plain, 
where  captain  Rudland  made  an  excursion  with  his  gun, 
attended  by  a  Sbangalla  hunter,  armed  with  a  spear  and  a 
circular  shield,  the  latter  of  which  was  made  of  the  skin  of 
the  rhinoceros,  and  was  about  30  inches  in  diameter:  they 
saw  several  deer,  hares,  guinea-fowls,  and  partridges. 

After  passing  a  second  stream,  which,  like  the  former, 
was  discoloured  by  the  dirt  and  rotten  wood  brought  down 
from  the  hills,  they  encamped  for  the  night  at  a  station 
called  Mackela,  then  occupied  by  a  tribe  of  the  Hazorta, 
who  had  come  down  with  their  flocks  into  the  low  country 
for  water.  Their  encampment  was  of  a  circular  form,  and 
about  300  feet  in  diameter,  carefully  surrounded  with  a  fence 
of  thorns  and  brushwood  ;  within,  and  at  equal  distances 
from  each  other,  were  some  rude  huts,  composed  of  slicks 
and  mats,  while  the  space  in  the  centre  formed  a  convenient 
resting  place,  during  the  night,  for  the  sheep  and  goats, 
which  consisted  of  about  500.  The  sheik  of  the  tribe  called 
himself  a  Dancalle.  This  tribe  seem  to  fare  tolerably  well : 
they  have  milk  and  butter,  and  a  fruit  called  gersa,  which, 
when  boiled,  nearly  resembles  the  common  pea. 

July  22. — The  attendants  made  no  preparations  for  re¬ 
suming  their  journey  at  the  appointed  hour,  and  on  enquiry 
it  appeared,  that  the  delay  was  occasioned  by  the  non-arrival 
of  the  mules,  which,  according  to  the  nayib’s  promise, 
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were  to  have  joined  them  at  this  place.  The  ascarri  also 
threw  out  some  broad  hints,  that  they  were  determined  not 
to  proceed  till  their  former  demands  were  satisfied.  At  this 
juncture,  however,  an  Abyssinian  Christian,  with  ten  mules 
arrived  from  Dixan,  with  express  orders  to  convey  our  tra¬ 
vellers  and  their  baggage  to  the  ras  at  Antalow  ;  and  he 
stated,  that  the  strictest  orders  had  been  issued  to  ensure  their 
personal  safety  during  the  remainder  of  the  journey.  On 
receiving  this  intelligence  Mr.  Salt  told  the  chief  of  the  as¬ 
carri,  that  he  and  his  followers  were  at  full  liberty  to  return  ; 
but  he  thought  proper  to  proceed,  and  finding  there  were 
now  no  hopes  of  obtaining  any  thing  by  force,  promised 
better  behaviour  for  the  future. 

At  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  they  resumed  their  route 
and  after  a  fatiguing  march  over  the  dry  bed  of  a  torrent* 
they  came  to  a  little  rising  ground  called  Jdamhamou,  where 
they  resolved  to  encamp  for  the  night.  The  camels  were  just 
unloaded,  when  the  guide  announced  that  a  storm  was  at 
hand.  They  accordingly  collected  the  baggage  with  the 
utmost  expedition,  covered  it  with  the  walls  of  their  tent 
and  were  beginning  to  pitch  the  tent  itself,  when  the  rain  be¬ 
gan  to  descend  in  torrents,  accompanied  by  loud  thunder 
and  vivid  lightning.  The  storm  continued  four  hours, 
during  which  the  air  became  so  cold,  as  to  render  both  a 
cloth  coat  and  an  Arab  cloak  necessary.  Bruce  passed  a  night 
on  the  same  spot,  and  it  was  his  fortune,  though  at  a  different 
season  of  the  year,  to  encounter  a  similar  storm. 

From  this  place  a  winding  path,  of  about  a  mile,  leads  up 
the  mountain  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  torrent,  to  some  na¬ 
tural  cisterns  in  the  rock,  which  contain  excellent  water  of 
a  crystalline  clearness. 

The  next  morning,  having  dismissed  the  ascarri,  by  the 
advice  of  their  Abyssinian  guide,  our  travellers  quitted  Ham- 
hamou  at  ten  o’clock;  and  at  half  past  four  arrived  at  Sa- 
doon,  distant  about  ten  miles.  This  is  a  small  verdant  plot, 
within  a  few  yards  of  a  stream,  shaded  by  the  same  kind  of 
trees  as  those  at  Weah,  and  completely  surrounded  by  woody 
mountains. 

July  24. — Their  next  stage  brought  them  to  Tubbo,  a  very 
picturesque  station,  abounding  in  groves  of  umbrageous  trees, 
and  surrounded  by  abrupt  cliffs  and  precipices.  The  adjacent 
mountains  are  said  to  be  inhabited  by  the  Hazorta,  Wei- 
leihah,  and  fifty  other  tribes  ;  so  that  it  is  probable  each  hill 
has  its  distinct  tribe.  A  man  of  the  Hazorta  tribe  came  down 
to  the  Europeans  unarmed,  and  accompanied  by  his  little 
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boy  :  they  were  very  thinly  clad,  and  seemed  highly  grati¬ 
fied  on  being  presented  with  a  small  piece  of  tobacco.  After 
•  resting  here  a  few  hours,  they  proceeded  to  Illilah  (the  Lila 
of  Bruce),  where  they  took  up  their  evening  quarters  under 
the  shade  of  a  tree,  and  slept  without  molestation. 

Early  the  next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey,  and, 
after  a  march  of  nearly  two  hours,  they  reached  a  place  called 
Asubah,  where  (here  was  a  burial  ground.  Here  they  met 
with  some  herdsmen,  and  purchased  a  cow,  to  serve  as  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  people  during  the  ascent  of  Taranta;  and  in 
about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  more  they  reached  their  station  at 
the  foot  of  that  mountain.  As  the  camels  could  advance  no 
farther,  on  account  of  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  it  be¬ 
came  necessary  to  convey  the  baggage  to  Dixan^by  some  other 
method  :  and,  after  some  consideration,  they  agreed  with 
some  men  and  boys  of  the  Hazorta  tribe  to  carry  the  pack¬ 
ages  on  their  shoulders. 

July  26. — Mr.  Salt  having  conciliated  the  favour  of  an 
Hazorta  chief  by  some  trifling  presents,  embraced  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  making  somfe  enquiries  respecting  the  tribe  to  which 
lie  belonged.  He  stated,  in  reply,  that  their  population 
amounted  to  about  5000  ;  that  they  usually  married  four 
wives  ;  and  that  he  himself  iiad  that  number,  and  nine  chil¬ 
dren.  He  said  they  possessed  many  cattle,  but  seldom  killed 
them,  as  they  formed  the  principal  medium  of  barter  for 
grain  with  the  Abyssinians.  On  being  asked  why  they  did 
not  cultivate  their  own  lands,  he  said  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  art  of  doing  so  ;  otherwise  they  would  willingly  supply 
their  own  wants.  Hence  it  appears  extremely  probable,  that 
these  people  might  be  easily  brought  to  a  very  superior  state 
of  civilization.  t 

July  27. —After  freeing  themselves  from  the  fresh  insolence 
of  the  nayib’s  servants,  and  surmounting  tile  difficulties  of 
the  passage  of  Taranta,  which  Bruce  has  highly  exaggerated, 
Mr.  Salt  and  captain  Rudland  took  shelter  in  a  village,  about 
three  miles  from  Dixan,  under  a  hut  divided  into  different 
compartments,  and  occupied  by  several  families.  The  mode 
of  building  here  is  by  raising  walls  of  the  required  height, 
adjoining  to  a  steep  slope  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  then  lay¬ 
ing  on  a  roof  of  sods,  which  gives  the  appearance  of  caves  to 
these,  habitations  :  the  cattle  are  lodged  in  the  same  apart¬ 
ment  as  the  women  and  children.  The  civility  of  tire  poor  in¬ 
mates  was  rewarded  with  an  empty  wine  bottle ;  and  about 
two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  our  travellers  reached  Dixan, 
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where  t he y  were  received  by  the  baharnegash  Yasores,  and 
the  principal  men  of  the  town. 

On  the  29th  Mr.  Salt  had  a  conversation  with  the  bahar¬ 
negash,  respecting  his  conve3rance  from  Dixan  to  Adowa. 
He  stated  that  he  had  received  orders  to  pay  every  possible 
attention  to  the  Europeans,  and  added,  that  Mr.  Salt’s  let¬ 
ters  had  been  forwarded  to  the  ras  ;  but  as  he  wfas  a  stranger 
to  their  contents,  he  wished  for  some  information  concerning 
the  object  of  the  intended  visit.  Mr.  Salt  replied,  that  the 
English  was  a  very  powerful  nation,  which  had  complete 
command  of  the  sea,  and  that  an  English  nobleman,  then  at 
Mocha,  had  commissioned  him  to  open  a  friendly  intercourse 
with  Abyssinia,  which,  if  properly  encouraged,  might  be 
productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences.  He  seemed 
entirely  satisfied  with  this  explanation,  and  advised  Mr.  Salt 
to  write  immediately  to  pacha  Abdallah,  secretary  to  the  go¬ 
vernor  of  Adowa,  stating  what  number  of  animals  would  be 
wanted  for  the  party,  and  for  the  conveyance  of  their  bag¬ 
gage.  A  letter  was  accordingly  sent  off,  to  which  an  answer 
was  returned  on  the  7th  of  August.  The  pacha  stated  that 
the  mules  were  not  to  leave  Adowa  till  the  morrow,  and 
would  therefore  probably  not  reach  Dixan  before  Sunday. 
This  delay  was  attributed  to  the  necessity  of  sending  to  An- 
talow  for  an  order  to  have  more  mules  purchased,  as  the 
people  at  Adowa  declined  sending  their  mules  for  the 
strangers. 

August  8. — On  an  alarm  being  given  that  an  hyaena  was 
at  hand,  our  travellers  sallied  out  of  their  hut,  and  disco¬ 
vered  two  of  these  animals,  one  of  which  was  shot  by  captain 
Rudland.  On  hearing  the  report  of  the  piece  the  villagers 
came  out,  armed  with  spears,  and  accompanied  by  their 
dogs,  which,  on  seeing  the  hysena  stretched  out  and  roaring 
on  the  ground,  fell  upon  him  with  great  fury  ;  but,  in  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  the  dog  and  hyaena,  though  mutually 
hostile,  seldom  venture  to  attack  each  other. 

The  Abyssinians  hold  the  hyaena  in  such  abhorrence,  that 
none  of  them  could  be  persuaded  to  assist  in  carrying  home 
the  game ;  and  while  our  travellers  were  skinning  it,  they 
looked  on  with  evident  signs  of  horror  and  disgust.  The 
baharnegash,  however,  begged  t lie  liver,  to  form  one  of  the 
ingredients  of  an  ink  in  which  charms  are  written.  • 

On  the  12th,  about  noon,  Mr.  Salt  received  intelligence 
of  the  arrival  of  the  mules  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the  bahar¬ 
negash  introduced  Hadjee  Hamed  and  Negada  Moosa ;  the 
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former  was  f&presentcd  as  a  person  in  the  confidence  of  the 
ras,  to  whom  the  English  were  to  make  known  all  their 
wishes,  and  the  letter  as  a  man  appointed  to  take  charge  of 
their  persons  and  baggage.  They  stated  that  the  ras  was  im¬ 
patient  to  see  his  visitors,  and  had  expressly  desired  that 
they  might  be  taken  by  the  nearest  road  to  his  presence  : 
they  added,  that  all  things  were  prepared  for  their  accom¬ 
modation  in  the  villages  through  which  they  had  to  pass ; 
and  that  whoever  should  presume  to  molest  them,  must  an¬ 
swer  for  the  offence  with  his  head.  They  also  mentioned, 
that  an  additional  retinue  would  meet  them  within  two  days’ 
march  of  Antalow. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  mulep,  21  in  number,  were 
presented  to  Mr.  Salt,  at"  the  door  of  his  hut,  by  Hamed 
Chamie.  Sixteen  of  them  were  of  a  large  and  coarse  breed, 
for  carrying  the  baggage,  and  five  of  a  lighter,  for  riding. 
This  ceremony  being  over,  and  the  baharnegash  having  pro¬ 
mised  to  provide  three  additional  mules,  that  all  the  party- 
might  be  accommodated,  Mr.  Salt  gave  ordersTo  have  every 
thing  prepared  for  setting  out  by  day-light  on  the  morrow  ; 
having  consented  to  remain  till  that  time,  as  his  new  attend¬ 
ants  were  anxious  for  a  little  rest. 

The  houses  of  Dixan  are  flat-roofed,  and  have  neither  win¬ 
dows  nor  chimneys  ;  two  pots  of  earthen-w  are,  indeed,  rise 
out  of  the  roof,  but  these  are  so  narrow  as  to  give  vent  only 
to  a  small  portion  of  the  smoke.  The  town  is  built  round  a 
hill,  which  commands  a  fine  prospect  of  the  mountains  of 
Tigre,  and  the  circumjacent  country.  The  only  public 
building  in  Dixan  is  the  chapel,  which  Mr.  Salt  describes 
as  a  place  of  mean  appearance,  with  mud  walls,  and  a  coni¬ 
cal  thatched  roof.  “  On  entering  the  door  of  the  enclosure,” 
says  that  gentleman,  “the boys  who  conducted  us  kissed  the 
door-posts  ;  and  we,  in  conformity  to  their  customs,  pulled 
off  our  shoes  and  hats  on  entering  the  door  of  the  building 
itself.  The  inner  building  was  shut.  The  aisle  that  sur¬ 
rounded  it  was  strewn  with  rushes  ;  and  on  the  walls  were 
painted  rude  figures,  in  glaring  colours,  of  St.  George  and 
St.  Hairnanout,  on  herseback,  with  spears,  and  various  other 
strange  figures  in  as  many  strange  postures.” 

The  natives  are,  for  the  most  part,  of  a  very  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  and  appear  to  be  ignorant,  idle,  and  dirty.  As 
badges  of  their  religion,  they  wear  the  mark  of  a  cross  upon 
the  breast,  right  arm,  or  forehead,  with  a  blue. silk  string 
round  the  neck  ;  andtthey  hold  the  Mahommedans  in  such 
contempt,  that  they  will  not  even  taste  of  any  thing  which 
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has  been  killed  by  one  of  that  persuasion.  Tl/feir  children, 
however,  are  circumcised  on  the  eighth  day  after  their  birth. 
They  generally  repeat  a  prayer  over  every  thing  which  they 
eat,  drink,  receive,  or  give  away,  concluding  the  ceremony 
with  blowing  upon  it,  as  a  conjurer  docs  on  his  balls. 

Polygamy  is  universally  practised',  and  the  number  of 
wives  possessed  by  each  man  varies  from  one  to  ten,  accord¬ 
ing  to  their  circumstances  ;  as  they  are  obliged  to  furnish 
each  woman  with  a  separate  place  of  residence.  Boys  marry 
at  fourteen  years  of  age;  girls  at  ten,  eleven,  and  twelve. 
Most  of  the  laborious  occupations,  such  as  grinding  corn, 
cultivating  the  ground,  picking  esculent  herbs,  and  bringing 
in  wood  and  water,  devolve  upon  the  females.  Their  dress 
consists  of  a  tanned  hide  round  the  waist,  and  a  few  beads 
and  white  shells,  which  decorate  their  necks  and  arms  :  wo¬ 
men  of  the  higher  class  allow  the  nails  on  the  left  hand  to 
grow'  to  a  considerable  length,  and  preserve  them  from  injury 
by  wearing  cases  of  leather  on  their  fingers.  They  carry  their 
children  on  their  backs. 

There  are  no  schools  in  Dixan  for  the  education  of  youth, 
and  only  a  few  persons  are  capable  of  reading  the  church 
biblc,  which  seems  to  be  the  sole  book  in  their  possession, 
ilven  among  those  who  consider  themselves  as  priests,  not 
one  in  twenty  can  write  the  characters  which  they  read;  and 
though  one  man,  who  had  been  travelling  about  the  country 
in  the  double  capacity  of  priest  and  physician,  professed  to 
write  the  native  language,  Mr.  Salt  was  unable  to  obtain  from 
him  the  different  characters  of  the  Greek  alphabet. 

The  baharnegash  appears  to  preside  over  Dixan  and  six  or 
seven  adjacent  villages,  which  have  agreed  among  themselves 
to  continue  in  peace  and  amity  with  each  other.  The  affairs 
of  his  government  are  carried  on  entirely  by  verbal  messages; 
his  dress  is  equally  simple  with  that  of  the  other  inhabitants; 
and  his  only  ensign  of  office  is  a  peeled  staff  about  six  feet 
long,  which  is  also  borne  by  his  relations  and  those  in  autho¬ 
rity  under  him.  In  addition  to  the  duties  of  a  governor,  ha 
performs  those  of  chief  priest,  and  recites  prayers  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  every  morning  and  evening.  The  form  of  prayer  com¬ 
mences  with  ebaunting  three  times  over  Jehu  Arozoo  (praise 
be  to  Jesus),  in  which  the  whole  assembly  join.  This  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Binta  Mariam  Arozoo  ;  then  Haimanot  Johannira, 
Georgio,  Welleta  Selasse,  &c.  all  of  which  are  changed 
three  times.  The  introductory  invocation,  Jehu  Arozoo,  is 
then  repeated,  and  the  priest  recites  several  prayers,  to  which 
his  auditors  answer,  Amen.  The  whole  congregation  then 
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prostrate  themselves  on  the  ground,  calling  out  on  the  name 
of  God,  u  Tabbait — Tabbait— -Tabbait,”  which  concludes 
the  service.  The  priests  usually  bear  large  keys  in  their 
hands,  like  that  which  painters  place  in  the  hand  of  St. 
Peter. 

The  proportion  of  land  capable  of  cultivation  in  these  parts 
seems  to  be  very  scanty,  consisting  only  of  a  few  spots  on  the 
sides  of  the  hills,  and  the  drier  parts  of  the  valleys.  The 
wooden  ploughs  used  by  the  natives  are  rudely  shaped  out  of 
the  root  or  branch  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  the  shares  are 
made  of  iron.  After  the  land  has  been  ploughed  twice,  the 
clods  are  broken  with  rude  hooked  instruments,  and  the  grain 
is  scattered  upon  the  ground.  There  seems  to  be  plenty  of 
juwarry  and  barley,  but  no  wheat  was  to  be  seen  at  the  time 
of  Mr.  Salt’s  visit. 

The  duties  arising  from  the  merchandize  which  passes 
through  Dixan,  are  collected  by  the  person  at  whose  house 
the  merchant  puts  up.  Travellers  are  lodged  and  boarded 
during  their  stay  ;  for  which  the  landlord"  is  remunerated 
either  in  money  or  goods,  and  it  seems  that  the  charges 
made  upon  these  occasions  are  exorbitant  in  the  extreme. 

Our  travellers  passed  the  village  of  Hadawe  and  the  plain 
of  Zarai,  which  strongly  resembled  the  Vale  of  Evesham  in 
W orcestershire ;  the  whole  was  in  a  high  state  of  cultivation, 
and  dispersed  in  ridges  for  the  convenience  of  irrigation.: 
•here  an  aben  gumba  and  many  guinea  fowls  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  They  came  in  sight  of  another  village  called  Adi- 
shud,  and  arrived  at  the  village  of  Adioolta,  where  they 
were  met  by  another  baharnegash,  by  whom  our  traveller 
were  not  received  with  much  civility. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  are  nominally  Christians  ;  they  ac¬ 
knowledge  no  other  authority  than  that  of  their  head-man. 
The  village  exhibited  every  appearance  of  neatness  and 
plenty  ;  the  valley  was  well  cropped  with  Indian  corn.  A 
particular  kind  of  coarse  cloth  is  here  manufactured  from 
the  wool  and  hair  of  their  sheep  and  goats:  the  materials  are 
first  spun  into  small  ropes  instead  of  threads,  which,  when 
sewed  together,  make  a  covering  like  a  quilt.  Proceeding 
in  a  southerly  direction,  the  vegetation  assumed  a  different 
aspect,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  was  covered  w  ith  aca¬ 
cias,  and  the  kolqual  became  less  frequent,  where  verdure  and 
the  freshness  of  the  bark  formed  a  scene  very  similar  to  some 
©f  our  forests  in  England. 

They  passed  another  very  large  daroo  tree,  whose  branches 
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covered  a  space  of  at  least  300  feet  in  circumference.  Our 
travellers  proceeded  to  the  village  of  Bakauko,  where  their 
lodging  would  scarcely  have  served  for  a  cow-shed  in  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  they  were  hospitably  entertained  yvith  plenty  of 
milk  and  honey . 

August  15. — Our  travellers  were  yesterday  joined  by  a  fe¬ 
male  liadjee  or  pilgrim,  who  had  spent  three  years  at  Mecca, 
and  was  on  her  return  to  the  distant  territory  of  Galla,  who 
was  treated  :with  much  respect  by  one  of  their  chiefs,  who 
shared  his  coffee  with  her.  Our  travellers  arrived  at  Abha, 
the  residence  of  the  bakarnegash  Subhart,  where  they  were 
very  kindly  received  by  the  old  man,  in  a  small  house  built 
under  the  brow  of  a  projecting  rock,  which  completely  shel¬ 
tered  it  from  the  weather. 

He  was  seated  on  a  couch  surrounded  by  his  attendants, 
and  almost  entirely  covered  in  a  long  white  mantle  with  a  red 
fringe  and  border ;  he  was  in  person  small,  and  his  faca 
deep’y  wrinkled  with  age.  More  form  is  used  here  than  at 
Dixan  :  the  mode  of  salutation  is  to  present  the  hand,  and 
afterwards  kiss  the  back  of  it  twice.  No  person  can  go  into 
the  presence  of  the  baharnegash  without  uncovering  to  the 
w  aist ;  nor  is  he  addressed  by  any  one,  except  in  a  whisper, 
with  his  mouth  covered  and  applied  close  to  his  ear.  Soon 
after  our  travellers  were  seated,  he  gave  them  plenty  of  hy- 
dromel,  and  seemed  to  think  some  of  the  party  did  not  make 
sufficiently  free,  although  some  of  them  drank  two  brulhes*: 
he  also. treated  them  with  cakes  covered  with  curds.  Here 
is  a  beautiful  and  widely  commanding  view  from  a  summit, 
upon  which  is  a  church,  partly  excavated  out  of  a  rock  of 
very  steep  ascent.  The  fare  of  our  travellers  was  this  day 
abundant,  having  been  provided  with  five  sheep  and  plenty 
of  maised.  Mussulmauns  as  well  as  Christians  appeared  to 
enjoy  this  beverage.- 

On  turning  round  the  angle  of  a  mountain,  our  travellers 
found  a  large  concourse  of  people  assembled  from  all  the 
neighbouring  villages,  to  barter  the  produce  of  their  diffe¬ 
rent  hills.  This  being  a  new  and  interesting  sight,  they  rode 
up,  and  took  a  circuit  round  the  market ;  they  observed 
amongst  other  wares,  iron,  wrought  and  unwrought,  for 
ploughshares,  &c.  cattle  of  all  kinds,  horses,  skins,  cotton, 

*  Decanters  of  Venetian  glass,  holding  a  pint. 

f  A  liquor  made  of  honey  and  fermented  with  barley,  and  strengthened  with 
a  bitter  root  calied  zaddo;  it  is  called  hydromel  by  Bruce,  and  mead  byPoucet, 
the  latter  of  whom  has  accurately  described  the  process  of  making  it. 
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ghee,  and  bntter;  the  latter  as  white  as  in  England,  and  in 
round  balls  :  baskets  also  of  chullies,  and  a  reel  pod  found 
on  the  neighbouring  hills,  which  the  inhabitants  eat  when 
ripe.  This  market  is  held  weekly. 

The  women  they  saw  here  were  generally  tall  and  well 
shaped,  and  some  of  them  handsome. 

Our  travellers  procured  some  supper  at  the  ruinous  village 
of  Recaito,  in  exchange  for  a  few  beads  ;  but  they  found  the 
damsels  very  keen  in  making  their  bargains.  All  the  villages 
in  this  district  bear  strong  marks  of  the  ravages  committed 
by  the  army  of  the  ras,  or  some  other  military  devastators, 
the  greater  part  of  them  being  mere  heaps  of  ruins,  w  hich  the 
people  have  no  inclination  to  rebuild. 

Mr.  Salt  collected  here  three  species  of  bulbous  plants,  and 
a  few  specimens  of  iron  ore,  which  lay  plentifully  scattered 
on  several  hills  they  passed  over. 

At  Shihah  our  travellers  were  much  incommoded  by 
smoke,  being  obliged  to  cook  in  their  sleeping  room.  Mr. 
Salt  considers  it  probable,  that  it  is  this  smoke  which  injures 
the  sight  of  the  inhabitants  ;  for  they  observed  that  even  the 
children  were  many  of  them  blind,  and  every  woman  ad¬ 
vanced  in  years  had  lost  one,  and  many  ot  them  both  their 
eyes. 

Here  our  travellers  were  alarmed  by  the  baharnegash,  who 
called  out  vociferously  that  an  enemy  was  at  hand  ;  and  upon 
a  light  being  brought,  they  found  the  whole  of  the  baharne- 
gash’s  attendants  ready  armed,  with  lighted  matchlocks, 
spears,  and  shields.  The  rumbling  noise,  like  that  of  a  drum 
or  tom-tom,  supposed  to  have  proceeded  from  au  hill  in  the 
rear,  was  discovered  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  noise  made 
by  an  old  woman  in  grinding  her  corn,  which  here,  as  well 
as  in  Arabia  and  India,  is  always  done  in  the  night.  The 
alarm  however  continuing,  they  at  length  learned  from  Harned 
Chamie,  that  two  brothers,  Aggoos  and  Subagadis,  witli 
their  army,  were  coming  to  take  possession  of  the  town,  and 
that  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  uproar  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  it  was  no  means  their  intention  to  do  our  travellers 
any  voluntary  injury.  They  afterwards  learned  that  the 
chiefs,  hearing  our  travellers  were  in  the  town,  had  declared 
their  intention  of  delaying  the  attack  until  they  should  have 
passed  on  to  (lie  ras. 

August  20. — Tegra  Mokau  Welleta  Samuel,  chief  of  the 
villages  of  Debra  Muttai,  came  down  from  the  bill  with  a 
present  of  sheep  and  miik.  He  apologized  for  his  dress,  be- 
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ing  in  mourning  for  his  brother  ;  his  shirt,  which  was  black" 
ened  with  dirt,  was  to  be  worn  eighty  days*. 

Mr.  Salt  received  a  visit  from  Aggoos,  chief  of  Calauf, 
attended  by  a  large  train  of  warriors,  some  of  whom  were 
armed  with  matchlocks,  and  others  with  spears  and  shields. 
1  he  chief  appeared  to  be  but  little  more  than  twenty  years 
ot  age,  in  person  handsome,  but  in  his  manners  fierce  and 
rude.  He  mentioned,  that  on  hearing  we  were  travelling  that 
way,  he  had  deferred  his  attack  upon  Shihah  :  he  brought 
a  couple  of  bullocks,  and  in  the  evening  our  travellers  re¬ 
ceived  from  him  some  milk,  and  sixty-five  cakes  of  tefF  bread, 
two  feet  in  diameter,  as  also  twenty-five  from  Welleta 
Samuel. 

Genater,  the  capital  of  the  district  of  Agowma,  at  which 
our  travellers  arrived  this  day,  is  a  village  consisting  prin- 
cipalty  ot  conical  huts,  overlooked  by  an  high  steep  rock, 
on  the  top  of  which  is  an  area  about  100  feet  in  diameter, 
occupied  partially  by  a  citadel.  Here  our  travellers  were 
met  by  Subagadis,  the  elder  of  the  four  sons  of  Shura  Woldo. 
He  uncovered  himself  with  great  humility  when  approach¬ 
ing,  and  saluted  our  travellers  by  kissing  their  hands  ;  he 
then  led  them  to  his  state  room,  which  was  lofty,  and  sup¬ 
ported  by  round  posts  in  the  centre.  Here  our  travellers  were 
treated  with  an  excellent  fowl  currie,  wheaten  loaves  cooked 
in  steam,  and  plenty  of  maize:  he  also,  by  the  ras’s  order, 
presented  him  with  three  bullocks,  four  pots  and  two  skins  of 
honey.  Mr.  Salt  says,  Subagadis  was  in  his  manners  the 
most  polished  Abyssinian  he  had  seen.  The  thermometer 
was  at  66°. 

August  22. — Mr.  Salt  made  a  present  of  a  looking-glass, 
some  beads,  and  a  few  olives,  to  the  lady  of  the  house,  who 
was  of  a  much  lighter  complexion  than  any  our  travellers 
had  before  met  with,  and  distantly  related  to  the  ras.  These 
were  received  with  great  satisfaction,  and  for  the  first  lime, 
says  Mr.  Saif,  we  found  ourselves  among  people  who  were 
above  begging. 

In  the  morning  our  travellers  were  amused  with  the  sight 
of  an  Abyssinian  banquet,  at  which  they  counted  ninety-five 
persons  feeding  at  the  same  time  in  the  hall,  although  new 
guests  were  continually  replacing  those  who  were  satisfied. 
Mr.  Salt  says  it  must  frighten  many  persons  to  go  into  tha 


*  This  is  the  manner  of  mourning  by  the  Christians  in  Abyssinia;  they  ais<5 
fear  the  skin  off  their  temples,  to  shew  their  affection  to  the  deceased. 
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middle  of  such  a  throng,  cutting  away  at.  the  raw  meat  with 
their  long  drawn  knives,  and  handing  it  about  in  large  pieces 
from  thehigher  ranks  to  the  inferior.  Sometimes  if  ithappenecl 
to  be  a  coarse  piece,  it  was  observed  to  pass  through  six  or 
seven  gradations.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  hall  sat  Suba- 
gadis  and  his  wife,  with  her  female  attendants,  behind  a  cur¬ 
tain  half  drawn. 

The  lady,  Mr.  Salt  says,  was  young  and  pretty. — She 
asked  him  for  a  pair  of  ear-rings,  which  were  presented  ac¬ 
cordingly. 

Captain  Rudland  shot  two  eagles,  which  Mr.  Salt  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  the  male  and  female  :  the  people  were  much  de¬ 
lighted  on  the  occasion,  having  never  seen  a  bird  shot  flying. 

In  coming  into  this  village,  Mr.  Salt  says  he  had  seen  a 
plant  very  like  the  ensette  of  Bruce  :  upon  examination  it 
proved  to  be  a  new  species  of  musa  :  it  grows  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  high.  This  plant  again  occurred  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Adowa. 

August  24. — The  lady  of  the  house,  sister-in-law  to  the 
wife  of  Subagadis,  paid  our  travellers  a  visit  :  Mr.  Salt  pre¬ 
sented  her  with  a  looking-glass  and  some  beads ;  the  chiefs, 
also  of  the  villages  they  had  passed  the  day  with,  paid  our 
travellers  a  morning  visit,  and  presented  them  with  a  bullock 
and  other  articles.  The  hills  beyond  the  villages,  Mr.  Salt 
says,  produced  many  new  and  uncouth  forms,  and  sheep  of 
all  shades  from  white  to  black,  were  grazing  on  the  sides  of 
them.  After  a  ride  of  five  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  they 
passed  several  small  villages,  each  containing  one  principal 
house  surrounded  with  a  stone  wall,  our  travellers  ascended 
an  hill  .leading  to  a  larger  village,  the  residence  of  Ayto 
Guebra. 

The  chief  is  married  to  a  niece  of  ras  Welleta  Salasse, 
who,  with  Tecla  Hammainout,  the  husband  of  the  Indy’s 
sister,  and  some  other  friends,  hospitably  entertained  them 
with  maise,  curry,  and  immense  piles  of  bread,  and  the 
guests  were  given  to  understand,  that  to  eat  and  drink  hear¬ 
tily  was  the  best  compliment  which  they  could  pay  them. 
Indeed,  Mr.  Salt  says,  they  were  plied  so  fast  with  maise, 
so  strong  and  excellent  in  quality,  that  they  were  obliged  to 
depart  in  a  hurry,  lest  their  servants  should  be  incapable  of 
proceeding. 

On  quitting  the  banquetting  room,  our  travellers  were 
ushered. rather  unexpectedly  into  the  lady’s  apartment,  who 
received  them  very  cordially,  and  paid  her  compliments  in 
an  easy  and  polite  manner. 
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Oar  travellers  departed  to  the  mansion  of  Debib,  chief  of 
Negarhe,  where  a  second  feast  was  soon  prepared,  and  400 
cakes  of  the  usual  size  were  given  to  their  people,  together 
with  bullocks,  honey,  ghee,  &c. 

August  25. — The  master  of  the  house  rode  on  with  our 
travellers  in  the  morning,  as  had  been  the  custom  since  they 
left  Abha.  He  sat,  Mr.  Salt  says,  his  horse  firmly  and 
gracefully,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  who  with  their 
white  dresses  and  black  sheep  skins  thrown  loosely  over  the 
shoulder,  make  by  no  means  an  unhandsome  figure  on  horse¬ 
back.  They  wear  nothing  on  their  heads,  but  consider  it  as 
a  mark  of  dignity  to  cover  the  lower  part  of  the  face  with  the 
loose  part  of  their  dress.  They  are  generally  attended  by 
eight  or  tea  followers  with  matchlocks  and  spears. 

After  ascending  and  descending  some  steep  mountains, 
our  travellers  went  to  visit  a  church  or  convent  cut  out  of 
the  solid  rock,  called  Abrahasubha.  This  place  is  situated 
on  the  side  of  a  rock  commanding  a  view  of  a  large  and 
beautiful  plain,  thinly  set  with  daroo  and  wild  date  trees. 
In  the  front  of  the  excavation  is  a  thatched  entrance  of  two 
stories,  built  much  in  the  style  of  the  Portuguese.  Here  was 
a  room  answering  in  some  degree  to  the  chancel  in  modern 
churches,  having  a  dome-shaped  ceiling  of  very  exquisite 
workmanship.  In  this  room  are  contained  the  baptismal  font, 
and  other  articles  used  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  church, 
which  are  concealed  from  view  by  a  curtain  suspended  be¬ 
tween  two  pillars  at  the  entrance.  The  ceiling  is  hollowed 
out  into  a  dome  about  thirty  feet  high,  curiously  carved  and 
painted.  The  floor  is  flagged  with  square  stones,  and  the 
walls  are  carved  and  ornamented  with  crosses,  paintings, 
and  inscriptions  in  the  Ethiopic  character,  which  Mr.  Salt 
was  informed  consisted  entirely  of  sentences  taken  from  scrip¬ 
ture.  Representations  of  Christ,  the  Apostles,  and  Saint 
George  combating  the  dragon,  were  the  most  conspicuous 
of  the  paintings. 

This  temple  is  full  of  bats  and  insects,  particularly  in  the 
side  cells,  in  each  of  which  is  a  tomb. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  attending  this  ex¬ 
cavation,  Mr.  Salt  says,  is,  that  water  continually  issues 
from  one  of  the  pillars  which  -deposits  a  ferruginous  sedi¬ 
ment,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  in  any  degree  corroded 
the  stone. 

On  tire  outside  are  several  tombs  excavated  in  the  sides 
of  the  rock,  only  covered  over  by  loose  stones.  The 
priests  who  attended,  were  all  neatly  dressed  in  white, 
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with  light  turbans,  or  more  properly  wrappers  twisted 
round  their  heads. 

The  rock  out  of  which  this  is  excavated  is  very  hard. 
This  church,  Mr.  Salt  says,  is  certainly  more  ancient  than 
the  residence  of  the  Portuguese  in  Abyssinia,  and  he  thinks 
it  probable  to  have  been  one  of  those  formed  by  the  emperor 
Ealibala,  by  workmen  sent  from  Egypt  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Salt  procured  specimens  of  several  beautiful  species 
of  silices  ;  he  was  also  presented  with  a  neatly  turned  horn, 
the  peculiar  manufacture  of  Abyssinia;  he  also-  visited  the 
church  at  Chelicut,  attended  by  a  multitude  of  priests  all 
handsomely  clothed  in  white,  by  whom  they  were  requested 
upon  entering  the  first  gateway,  to  take  off  their  shoes  and 
hats;  the  Mussulmauns  were  permitted  to  enter  the  first 
avenue.  Mr.  Salt  describes  the  building  as  consisting  of 
three  concentric  circular  walls  covered  with  a  thatched  roof 
and  surmounted  with  a  ball  and  cross.  The  spaces  between 
the  two  outer  walls  were  open  avenues ;  the  body -of  the 
church' was  circumscribed  by  the  central  one. 

The  walls  were  coated  with  whitish  red  plaster,  ornament¬ 
ed  with  gilding,  and  covered  with  representations  of  Noah 
and  the  .Ark,  Christ  and  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  Apostles, 
the  Martyrdom  of  the  Saints,  many  extravagant  designs 
taken  from  the  prophecies,  and  St.  George  fighting  the  Dra¬ 
gon.  This  latter  Saint  seeffis,  Mr.  Salt  says,  to  be  a  great 
national  favourite,  and  every  where  makes  a  very  conspicu¬ 
ous  figure  upon  his  white  horse. 

The  colouring  of  these  paintings,  Mr.  Salt  says,  was 
very  gaudy:  one  picture  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  the  face  of 
which  was  covered  with  glass  to  preserve  it,  was  executed, 
he  says,  in  a  style  superior  to  the  generality  of  eastern  paint¬ 
ings  :  the  infant  Christ  was  in  one  instance  placed  on  the 
left  hand  of  his  mother,  and  in  another  on  her  right. 

A  very  handsome  glass  chandelier,  given  by  the  sheriffe  of 
Mecca  to  the  ras,  is  suspended  in  the  outer  circle.  The 
vestments  and  furniture  of  the  officiating  priests  were  very 
rich  and  beautiful,  and  they  took  great  pleasure  in  shewing 
them.  Among  other  articles  were  eleven  mitres  of  pure  silver 
inlaid  with  gold,  two  dresses  of  black  velvet  richly  studded 
with  silver,  a  large  silver  drum  hooped  with  gold,  beside  a 
rich  Venetian  cloth  handsomely  embroidered'. 

Mr.  Salt  proceeded  to  pay  his  visit  to  the  ras  at  Antalmv, 
and  (it  being  market  day)  he  was  obliged,  he  says,  to  pass 
through  a  crowd  of  at  least  3000  of  t  he  inhabitants.  Our 
travellers  were  not  allowed  to  dismount  from  their  mules  till 
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they  had  got  into  the  entrance  of  the  great  hall,  at  the  far¬ 
ther  end  of  which  the  ras  was  seated  upon  a  couch  with 
two  large  pillows  upon  it  covered  with  rich  satin.  H  is  prin¬ 
cipal  chiefs,  and  amongst  olhers,  Baharnegash  Yasous; 
were  seated  upon  thefloor,  which  was  carpeted.  According 
to  the  custom  of  the  country,  our  travellers  bowed,  and  then 
kissed  the  back  of  his  hand,  and  he  in  return  kissed  theirs; 
he  then  pointed  to  a  vacant  coucli  on  his  right,  covered 
with  a  beautiful  skin,  upon  which  our  travellers  were  im¬ 
mediately  seated  ;  where  the  usual  compliments  were  passed, 
with  additional  compliments  from  lord  Valentia  at  Mocha. 

Our  travellers  were  furnished  in  the  course  of  the  day  with 
abundance  of  provisions,  and  pressed  to  eat  and  drink  pro¬ 
fusely.  Several  polite  messages  were  sent  by  the  ras  in  the 
evening,  who  sent  also  for  their  fire  arms,  at  which  he  ap¬ 
peared  highly  delighted  :  he  sent  also  a  dish  of  stewed  fish; 
about  twelve  he  sent  them  some  clouted  cream  :  and  at  four 
Mi.  Salt  was  called  up  to  receive  the  compliments  of  the 
morning. 

August  29. — About  10  in  the  morning  our  travellers 
breakfasted  with  the  ras,  where  they  were  plentifully  fed 
by  the  ras  himself  with  eggs,  fowl  in  curry,  and  balls  of  a 
mixed  composition  of  wild  celery,  curds  and  ghee,  after 
which  they  were  offered  brinde  ;  but  upon  expressing  a  wish 
to  have  it  dressed,  the  meat  was  afterwards  brought  grilled 
and  cut  into  pieces  by  one  of  the  attendants,  and  handed  to 
their  mouths  by  the  ras,  much  in  the  same  way,  Mr.  Salt 
says,  as  “  boys  in  England  feed  young  magpies.” 

The  confusion  in  the  hall  at  this  repast,  was,  Mr.  Salt 
says,  not  to  be  described  ;  the  people  were  squabbling  and 
almost  fighting  with  their  drawn  knives,  for  the  raw  meat, 
that  was  handed  about,  and  the  teft  bread  that  lay  heaped 
round  the  table.  Some  persons,  however,  who  appeared  to 
be  masters  of  the  ceremony,  carrying  long  white  sticks, 
chastised  those  who  were  too  eager  in  seizing  their  portions. 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Salt  being  sent  for  by  the 
ras  (having  transmitted  the  letter  from  lord  Valentia  by 
Hamed  Ghamie,  explaining  the  object  of  his  mission),  de¬ 
livered  his  lordship’s  presents,  consisting  of  two  entire 
pieces  of  broad  cloth,  one  blue  and  the  other  red;  a  watch, 
a  telescope,  some  pieces  of  kincaub  and  satin,  a  dress  of  gold 
tissue,  agold  ring  and  broach,  and  several  pieces  of  muslin, 
at  which  the  ras  seemed  highly  pleased.  Mr.  Salt  then 
stated,  that  the  object  of  his  mission  was,  to  promote  an  in¬ 
tercourse  of  friendship  between  two  such  powerful  countries 
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as  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  moreovar 
were  of  the  same  religion — represented  the  advantage  to  the 
ras,  from  the  British  being  uncontrouled  masters  of  the  sea, 
in  supplying  himself  at  the  first  hand  with  any  articles  he 
might  require,  and  those  of  superior  quality,  instead  of 
having  been  hitherto  obliged  to  receive  all  his  imports  at 
the  third  and  fourth  hand,  upon  which  an  immoderate  duty 
had  been  paid  upon  every  separate  transfer.  The  ras  ap¬ 
peared  inclined  to  favour  this  proposition:  a  seaport  was 
accordingly  proposed  for  importing  merchandize,  called 
Bure,  about  four  days  journey  from  Antalow,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  one  of  the  gentlemen  who  accompanied  Mr.  Salt 
should  repair  thither,  to  make  enquiries  on  the  spot. 

The  town  of  Antalow  consists  of  upwards  of  .1000  houses, 
with  conical  thatched  roofs,  erected  upon  ai.  uneven  rising 
ground  in  the  valley  below.  The  house  of  the  ras  is  con¬ 
spicuous  from  its  size,  the  different  shape  of  the  roof  and 
the  wall  which  surrounds  it.  The  country  around,  Mr.  Salt 
describes  as  extremely  uninteresting. 

Our  travellers  breakfasted  with  the  ras  :  the  dishes  were 
the  same  as  usual,  w  ith  the  addition  of  boiled  cow-heel.  In 
the  evening  they  went  to  the  hall,  where  they  found  the  ras 
at  chess  in  the  midst  of  his  chiefs.  The  chess  men,  which 
are  coarsely  made  of  ivory,  Mr.  Salt  describes  as  very  large 
and  clumsy  ;  and  when  they  have  occasion  to  take  off  any  of 
their  adversaries’  pieces,  they  strike  it  from  the  place  with 
great  force  and  eagerness.  Their  game,  Mr.  Salt  observed , 
differed  very  much  from  ours.  Bishops  jump  over  the  head 
of  knights,  and  are  only  allowed  to  move  three  squares. 
The  pawns  move  only  one  step  forward  at  starting,  and  get 
no  rank  by  reaching  the  end  of  the  board*.  Much  noise  is 
made;  every  person  around,  even  the  slaves,  having  a  voice 
in  the  game,  and  seizing  the  pieces  at  pleasure  to  shew  any 
advisable  move.  Mr.  Salt  observed  however,  that  they  al¬ 
ways  managed  with  considerable  ingenuity  to  let  the  ras  w  in 
every  game. 

A  repast  was  afterwards  served  up,  at  which  many  ladies 
were  present,  amongst  whom  there  was  one  of  his  brother’s 
wives,  who  sat  on  the  same  couch  v,  ith  the  ras  ;  others  were 


*  Captain  Rudland,  in  his  journal,  notices  other  differences.  The  queen 
moves  diagonally,  and  only  one  square  at  a  time.  The  castles  have  either  not 
the  power  of  the  same  piece  in  the  European  games,  or  the  players  do  not  seem 
to  make  use  of  them  so  frequently,  nor  do  they  seem  to  value  a  castle  so  much 
as  a  knight. 
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seated  on  the  floor,  but  all  appeared  to  do  justice  to  the 
brinde. 

By  an  observation  obtained  by  Mr.  Carter,  the  latitude 
of  A  nt  a  low  was  12°  48'  30"  ;  the  thermometer  was  at  this 
time  at  b0°. 

With  respect  to  the  markets,  Mr.  Salt  says  that  he  sent 
Pearce  one  morning,  who  found  it  so  crowded  that  he  could 
with  difficulty  ascertain  the  articles  brought  to  barter;  corn, 
butter,  ghee,  onions,  skins  and  cattle,  appeared  to  be  the 
staple  commodities  :  the  small  currency  consisted  of  wedges 
of  rock  salt,  each  weighing  two  or  three  pounds,  and  esti¬ 
mated  at  one-thirtieth  of  a  dollar. 

\V  eekly  markets  are  held  in  many  parts  of  the  country  at 
a  distance  from  all  habitations,  two  ot  which  our  travellers 
passed,  in  which  many  hundred  men  were  assembled,  who, 
Mr.  Salt  says,  do  not  therefore  consider  it  infamous  (as 
Mr.  Brace  erroneously  asserts)  tor  them  to  attend  a  market. 

W  it'n  respect  to  the  administration  of  justice,  the  ras 
rules  over  bis  subjects  with  most  despotic  sway  ;  he  devotes 
the  greater  part  ot  every  morning  to  hearing  complaints  of 
his  subjects,  whose  lives  and  property  depend  entirely  upon 
his  nod.  The  parties  who  appear  before  him,  Mr.  Salt  de¬ 
scribes  as  very  vociferous,  and  when  provoked  by  their 
opponents,  often  employ  such  violent  gesticulations,  that 
to  all  appearance  the  very  presence  of  the  ras  would  scarce¬ 
ly  appear  sufficient  to  restrain  them  from  coming  to  blows. 

September  9. — Mr.  Salt,  attended  by  Pearce  and  Andrew, 
and  Ibrahim  the  interpreter,  departed  for  Axum.  They  as¬ 
cended  the  hill  ot  Antalow,  and  in  passing  a  church,  the 
guide,  Guebra  Selasse,  and  a  chief  who  was  passing,  dis¬ 
mounted  from  their  mules,  a  mark  of  respect  generally  paid 
by  the  Christians  of  this  country*.  Upon  arriving  at  Muc- 
eullah  they  found  the  ras,  who  received  our  traveller  very 
cordially,  seated  him  beside  him  on  the  couch,  and  ordered 
some  beef  to  be  grilled,  which  though  brought  nearly  raw, 
Mr.  Salt  says  he  ate  with  a  keen  appetite. 

September  10. — The  church  has  nothing  worthy  of  ob¬ 
servation,  unless  that  it  was  ornamented  with  paintings  like 
those  at  Chelicut,  the  only  difference  being  that  Mr.  Salt 
observedthe  letters  I.  N.  R.  I.  in  Roman  characters,  written 
on  a  cross,  the  meaning  of  which,  Mr.  Salt  says,  the  priests 
appeared  perfectly  to  understand.  Mr.  Salt  was  received 
with  much  attention  by  the  priests,  the  greater  part  of 


*  This,  however,  captain  Rudland  observes  subsequently,  was  not  an  uni¬ 
versal  custom, 
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■whom  were  engaged  in  singing  and  gingling  keys,  one  of 
which  was  on  the  right  band  of  each.  This  (hey  accom¬ 
panied  with  most  violent  grimaces  and  gestures,  rather  per¬ 
forming,  Mr.  Salt  says,  the  parts  of  antics  on  a  stage  than  of 
persons  employed  in  devotion. 

Mr.  Salt  afterwards  proceeded  to  the  ras’s  house,  where 
he  found  a  long  table  set  out,  and  a  great  quantity  of  bread 
cakes  piled  up.  Mr.  Salt  was  seated  upon  a  couch  beside 
him,  and  had  the  honour  of  being  fed  from  his  own  hand. 
The  ballambarras,  or  master  of  the  bread  department,  the 
baharnegash  of  Dixan,  the  an ief  of  Dehib,  with  many  others 
of  equal  authority  were  in  waiting :  there  were  four  changes 
of  guests  at  the  table,  and  three  large  jars  of  maize  were 
emptied,  each  of  which  contained  at  least  half  a  hogshead. 

The  ras  prevailed  upon  Mr.  Salt  to  eat  a  small  portion  of 
the  brinde,  and  he  conceives  it  to  be  merely  prejudice  that 
deters  us  from  eating  it.  The  ras  pointed  out  two  Falasha 
or  Jews  :  they  acknowledge  no  king  except  the  sovereign  of 
the  country,  the  line  of  Gideon  being  extinct :  they  informed 
him  that  they  were  very  numerous  at  Gondar,  and  in  the 
provinces  of  Knara  and  Samen,  and  that  their  chief  em¬ 
ployment  consisted  in  building  and  thatching  houses. 
They  pretend  to  have  entered  the  country  in  the  time  of 
Mimeleh. 

September  11. — Mr.  Salt  went  over  the  plain  of  Jarabela 
in  a  N.N.W.  direction.  The  whole  of  this  plain  was  in  a 
high  state  of  cultivation,  and  contains  at*least  forty  villages, 
exclusive  of  several  others  in  rums. 

About  six  miles  N.N.W.  from  the  village  of  Tsai,  which 
with  their  territory,  form  a  free  district  under  one  of  the 
ras’s  nephews,  Mr.  Salt  saw  several  birds,  one  of  which 
he  has  no  doubt  was  the  black  eagle  of  Bruce:  bis  drawing 
of  it  appears,  Mr.  Salt  says;  very  correct,  but  this  bird  in  its 
habits  more  resembles  a  hawk  than  an  eagle,  as  it  perches  upon 
the  tops  of  trees,  and  being  driven  from  one  flies  to  another. 
At  the  next  halting  place  where  our  travellers  were  to  re¬ 
main  for  the  night,  there  being  no  maize  for  drink,  they  were 
obliged  to  put  up  with  booza  ;  this,  Mr.  Salt  says,  is  made 
from  the  crumbs  of  all  sorts  of  bread,  and  greatly  resembles 
bad,  sour  small  beer,  with  a  toast  in  it. 

September  14. — Our  travellers  arrived  at  the  mansion  of 
Bashaw  Gjiebra  Eyat,  a  man  of  much  consequence,  able  to 
bring  into  the  field  a  large  body  of  soldiers  armed  with 
.  matchlocks,  a  circumstance  on  which  in  this  country,  Mr. 
Salt  says,  the  importance  of  a  chief  greatly  depends.  Mr. 
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Salt  met  on  his  journey  a  poor  woman,  who  in  a  supplica- 
tory  tone,  begged  him  to  give  her  some  physic  for  a  child 
she  carried  at  her  back,  who  according  to  report  was  afflicted 
v  ith  an  evil  spirit. 

The  hills  our  travellers  were  passing  over,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  a  brown  calcareous  stone,  chiefly  in  perpendicular 
strata;  hence,  instead  of  flat  tabular  elevations,  as  is  the 
case  where  the  strata  lie  horizontally,  the  hi  Us  are  in  form 
inclining  to  pyramidal ;  the  whole  country  is  well  watered, 
springs  being  found  on  almost  every  mountain. 

Upon  approaching  the  church  of  Abbou  Garima,  icy 
had  to  cross  a  valley  nearly  circular,  closed  on  all  >  *  by 
high  but  i  ut-gular  hills  :  a  stream  of  w  ater  run:  >«gh  this 

valley,  and  wild  date  trees  at  that  time  coveu  ith  fruit, 
were  scattered  over  its  surface. 

From  having  found  dm  tme  exclusively  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  religious  houses  of  unknown  antiquity,  Mr.  Salt  is 
led  to  conjecture  that  it  was  introduced  by  the  Christian 
fathers  who  came  hither  from  Egypt. 

The  church  of  Abbou  Garima  is  said  to  have  been  built 
in  the  reign  of  Guebra  Mascal,  about  the  year  560.  It  is 
surrounded  by  oxy  cedars,  daroo  trees,  and  date  trees  of  so 
great  a  height  as  to  have  the  appearance  of  cocoa-nut  trees. 

The  porch  of  this  church  is  formed  by  a  wretched  shed. 
The  main  building  is  square,  divided  by  a  passage  dividing 
it  into  two  unequal  compartments.  It  is  built  of  solid 
masses  of  stone  and  timber,  strengthened  in  some  places  by 
bars  of  iron.  Within  are  some  miserable  paintings,  one  of 
which  represents  Abbou  Garima,  with  a  long  white  beard 
and  mustachios,  weaving  a  turban,  and  seated  according  to 
the  Turkish  fashion.  He  is  attended  by  many  others  simi¬ 
larly  dressed,  amongst  whom  is  one  only  with  mustachios. 

The  fabulous  account  given  by  the  priests  who  attended 
was,  that  Abbou  Garima  1500  years  ago,  was  brought  hither 
from  Secundria  in  one  night,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  and  after 
residing  here  a  long  time,  was  carried  away  in  as  mysterious  a 
manner,  and  has  never  since  been  heard  of,  in  commemoration 
of  which,  this  church  was  erected  by  Guebra  Mascal,  who 
then  reigned  over  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Salt  arrived  at  Adowa  about  sunset,  where  he  was 
conducted  to  the  ras’s  house,  and  spent  the  evening  with 
great  conviviality.  Many  chiefs  of  rank  were  present,  among 
whom  was  a  nephew  of  ras  Michel.  The  whole  company 
expressed  their  astonishment  that  Mr.  Salt  should  know  all 
'the  public  transactions  of  Abyssinia  for  the  last  50  years. 
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Mr.  Sait  visited  the  church  of  St.  Mariam,  which  is  built 
exactly  in  the  same  style  as  those  mentioned  before.  They 
were  attended  by  a  crowd  of  inhabitants  shouting  and  laugh¬ 
ing,  and  the  women  making  a  clapping  noise  peculiar  to 
themselves,  expressive  of  their  pleasure  and  astonishment. 
Upon  a  hill  a  little  out  of  the  town  stands  the  convent  of 
Fremena,  so  called  by  the  Jesuits,  who  founded  it :  this 
name,  however,  if  ever  adopted,  is  by  the  inhabitants  un¬ 
known.  W  ithin  the  walls,  which  are  now  in  ruins,  stands 
the  church  of  St.  George,  a  wretched  edifice,  with  the 
internal  walls  painted  in  the  usual  style :  on  the  north  side 
of  the  church  is  the  appearance  of  a  large  tank,  and 
upon  an  higher  eminence  at  the  extremity  of  the  northern 
brow  of  the  hill,  is  a  square  building  with  an  open  door¬ 
way  on  each  side,  in  which  is  hung  a  large  bed  marked 
with  Ethiopic  characters;  the  outer  wall  and  the  enclosed 
buildings  were  composed  of  small  stones,  laid  very  ir.ar- 
tificially,  and  cemented  with  mud.  Some  parts  of  the 
wall  are  thirty  feet  high,  and  at  the  angles  are  round  abut¬ 
ments  ;  yet,  says  Mr.  Salt,  this  does  not  appear  a  place  of 
strength,  although  Mr.  Bruce  has  thought  proper  to  repre¬ 
sent  these  buttresses  as  flanking  towers,  and  converted  the 
belfry  into  a  citadel ! 

The  church  of  St.  Michail,  placed  on  a  rising  ground  on 
the  east  side  of  the  valley,  is  surrounded  completely  by 
trees,  and  is,  Mr.  Salt  thinks,  the  most  respectable  church 
in  appearance  of  any  in  Adowa :  on  coming  out  of 
church,  a  woman  fell  at  Mr.  Salt’s  feet,  requesting  him  to 
heal  her  son,  who  was  deaf  and  dumb. 

Adowa  is  a  place  of  considerable  extent,  about  a  mile 
across,  and  has  a  striking  appearance  on  account  of  a 
great  number  of  wanza  trees,  which  are  thickly  planted 
in  the  enclosures  round  the  houses.  The  fruit  when  ripe,  is 
considered  by  the  inhabitants  good  eating.  Mr.  Salt  found 
Mr.  Bruce’s  drawing  of  this  tree,  a0  far  as  it  went,  correct. 

Adowa  supplies  great  quantities  of  cloth,  principally  of  a 
coarse  quality,  which  circulates  through  the  country  as 
money,  and  is  the  principal  currency  in  which  the  chiefs  pay 
their  annual  tribute.  Each  piece  is  about  16  cubits  long, 
and  one  and  three  quarters  wide:  its  value  is  thirty  pieces 
of  salt,  or  one  dollar.  Some  of  the  finer  cloths,  Mr.  Salt 
says,  are  valued  as  high  as  twelve  dollars  for  a  dress,  each 
dress  being  fifty  cubits  in  length.  These,  however,  are  worn 
only  by  the  principal  men  in  the  country. 
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The  native  Christian  manufacturer,  will  make  only  three 
dresses  of  fine  cloth  in  a  year  :  the  Mussalmaun  will  make 
more,  but  of  an  inferior  price  and  quality. 

On  going  down  into  the  hall  to  pay  his  compliments  to 
Nebrida  Aram,  Mr.  Salt  was  unexpectedly  introduced  to 
one  of  the  royal  family,  -who  was  sitting  with  him  on  a 
couch.  This  was  Fasilidas,  son  of  Yasous,  who  was  placed 
on  the  throne  by  the  ras  Guxo. 

Mr.  Salt  proceeded  along  the  valley,  in  a  westward  direc¬ 
tion;  they  crossed  the  Mai  Gogua  and  another  stream, 
which  he  supposes  may  be  the  Riberani  of  Bruce.  The 
venereal  disease  is  said  to  be  prevalent  here  ;  however  from 
all  the  enquiries  he  could  make  in  the  country,  Mr.  Salt  is  of 
opinion  that  it  does  not  exist  here  at  all,  but  that  debility, 
and  a  bad  sort  of  itch  common  to  the  country,  are  generally 
mistaken  for  it.  This  last  disease  always  yielded,  Mr. 
Salt  says,  to  an  application  of  gunpowder  and  lemon  juice. 
Continuing  his  road,  Mr.  Salt  passed  over  an  hill  which 
was  one  continued  bed  of  iron  ore.  The  next  hill  was  co¬ 
vered  with  spar  :  beyond  this,  Mr.  Salt  crossed  a  plain  fully 
six  miles  in  extent,  which  brought  him  to  Calam  Negus. 

This  consisted  of  two  excavations,  formed  in  the  hill, 
raised  and  covered  with  large  blocks  of  brown  granite,  one  of 
which,  Mr.  Salt  says,  serving  as  a  cover  to  one  of  the  cells, 
measured  eleven  feet  and  a  quarter  by  eight  and  a  quarter. 
These  caves  bear  to  each  other  very  nearly  north  and  south  : 
the  workmanship  is  good,  but  rough  ;  the  stone  bearing  all 
the  marks  of  the  chisel. 

The  first  cave,  the  guides  informed  our  travellers,  was  the 
road  by  which  Calam  Negus  went  to  Jerusalem,  and  if  any 
person  should  take  a  candle  into  it  at  night,  he  would  dis¬ 
tinctly  see  the  whole  of  the  vray  to  that  holy  city.  Mr.  Salt 
supposes  Calam  Negus  to  have  been  a  king  cotemporary 
with  Justin,  who  reigned  in  the  country  about  the  year  552. 
He  was  famous  for  a  successful  incursion  into  Arabia  against 
the  Homerites,  and  sent  his  crown  upon  his  return  to  be 
suspended  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem.  Mr.  Salt  says  he 
astonished  his  guides  by  finding  the  extent  of  this  cave. 

The  second  cave,  which  was  nearly  closed  up  by  earth  that 
bad  fallen  in,  Mr.  Salt,  upon  exploring,  found  much  more 
curious  than  the  first :  in  this  cave  were  three  plain  tombs  at 
right  angles  to  the  wall,  nearly  east  and  west.  By  following 
the  walls  till  they  brought  them  again  to  the  entrance,  our 
travellers  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  whole  extent  of  the 
place. 
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These  curious  remains  of  antiquity  lie  nearly  west  of  the 
hills,  above  Adowa,and  about  a  mile  from  theskirts  of  Axum. 

The  first  impression  upon  a  beholder  of  Axum  church, 
is  its  great  resemblance  to  the  Gothic  seats  of  English  noble¬ 
men  ;  upon  approaching  nearer,  our  travellers  passed  the 
ruins  of  a  great  number  of  obelisks,  some  of  them  sculptured, 
and  others  plain  ;  at  length  Mr.  Salt  was  gratified  with  the 
view  of  an  obelisk  still  erect,  which  had  hitherto  been  con¬ 
cealed  by  a  large  daroo  tree,  and  which  Mr.  Salt  says,  i9 
undoubtedly  the  one  mentioned  by  Poncet,  and  afterwards 
drawn  and  described  by  Bruce.  This  is  about  80  feet  high, 
formed  out  of  a  single  black  granite  curiously  carved  and  in 
excellent  proportion.  The  elevation  published  by  Bruce, Mr. 
Salt  says,  can  furnish  no  idea  of  this  beautiful  and  extraor¬ 
dinary  monument.  It  is  difficult,  Mr.  Salt  says,  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  method  by  which  such  a  solid  mass  of  granite 
could  be  raised  ;  and  this  astonishment  must  be  increased  after 
passing  through  a  pountry  now  reduced  to  so  rude  a  state  as 
Abyssinia. 

A  little  below  this  only  obelisk  which  has  withstood  the 
effects  of  time,  and  appears  as  perfect  as  when  originally 
erected,  they  came  opposite  to  the  church  which  Bruce, 
Mr.  Salt  says,  has  most  unjustly  depreciated,  since,  according 
to  the  latter  gentleman’s  opinion  (witli  the  exception  of  Che- 
licut)  in  point  of  size,  richness  or  sanctity,  it  has  no  rival 
compared  with  all  others  in  Tigre. 

The  height  of  the  church,  Mr.  Salt  says,  cannot  be  less 
than  40  feel;  the  colonnade  in  front  is  supported  by  four 
massive  square  pillars  about  five  feet  in  diameter,  composed 
of  small  stones  and  covered  with  plaister.  Upon  our  travellers 
requesting  to  see  the  interior  of  the  building,  the  farther  fold¬ 
ing  door  was  thrown  open,  and  singing  was  heard  in  a  dis¬ 
tant  apartment ;  some  of  the  priests  then  came  forward,  rc- 
ciling  prayers  and  burning  incense.  All  the  books  and  rich 
dresses  belonging  to  the  church,  were  brought  forward  :  the 
former  are  of  a  large  size,  covered  with  gilding  and  figures 
in  relief :  the  latter  were  similar  to  those  at  Chelicut. 

Mr.  Salt  learned  from  the  books  in  this  place,  that  the  first 
Christian  Church  at  Axum  was  built  1140  years  ago,  at  the 
same  time  as  that  of  Abrahasubah,  and  was  destroyed  by 
Mohammed  G’rague  in  1526:  the  present  church  was  built 
by  Sultan  Ayto  Fasil,  son  of  Ayto  Socenios,  in  1657. 

.  The  clerical  establishment  of  this  place,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
appears  to  be  on  a  far  superior  scale  to  any  he  had  seen  in 
Abyssinia,  with  the  exception  of  Chelicut.  which  bping  the 
valentia.]  n  h 
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residence  of  the  ras,  is  necessarily  more  attended  to ;  and  the 
chief  priest  claims  a  very  high  precedence  over  all  the 
churches  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tacazza.  The  dress  of  the 
priesthood  differs  in  some  degree  from  all  the  other  ranks ; 
wearing,  in  addition  to  the  large  folding  mantle  and  close 
drawers  which  constitute  the  simple  dress  of  the  Abyssinians, 
a  close  vest  of  linen  next  the  skin,  which  covers  every  part  of 
the  body  to  the  knees,  and  a  thin  shawl  of  cotton,  leaving 
the  tops  of  their  heads  exposed. 

The  church  was  found  upon  measurement  to  be  111  feet 
in  length  and  51  in  breadth. 

From  hence  Mr.  Salt  was  conducted  to  view  two  walls 
lined  with  stone,  and  a  small  square  pillar  surrounded  by 
pillars;  on  a  seat  within  which  the  ancient  kings  used  to  be 
crowned.  Behind  (he  king’s  seat  other  remains  are  scattered 
about  in  different  directions.  Mr.  Salt  could,  however,  find 
only  upon  one  the  least  appearance  of  any  inscription,  which 
was  in  Ethiopic  characters,  and  of  which  he  gives  the  follow¬ 
ing  translation  :  “  The  Aboona  David  removed  and  broke  to 
pieces  here  ;  he  thought  within  himself  the  Lord  was  pleased 
that  he  slrould  do  so.”  This  will  account,  Mr.  Salt  says,  sa¬ 
tisfactorily,  if  just,  for  the  destruction  of  the  temple  and  the 
obelisks. 

Mr.  Salt  found  another  upright  stone  about  half  a  mile 
from  the  church,  which  was  covered  with  Greek  characters, 
deeply  cut  in  the  stone,  each  letter  being  nearly  two  inches 
long.  Mr.  Salt  wrote  down  the  best  account  he  could  get 
from  the  books  of  Axura,  of  ras  Michel,  and  his  rebellion  in 
Tigre  against  the  emperor  Yasous;  his  standing  a  siege  on 
the  mountain  of  Sumayut ;  his  subsequent  concession  and  par¬ 
don;  all  of  which,  Mr.  Salt  says,  confirm  the  historical  ac¬ 
count  of  the  same  tfansactions  as  related  by  Mr.  Bruce. 

September  18. — Mr’.  Salt  proceeded  to  copy  the  inscrip¬ 
tion  above-mentioned  :  he  also  went  to  fake  a  drawing  of  the 
obelisk  still  erect,  which  he  says  he  found  extremely  different 
from  the  drawing  of  it  given  by  Bruce.  Those  ornaments, 
which  Bruce  is  pleased  to  term  tryglyphs,  metopes,  and 
gutfae,  being  most  regularly,  instead  of  irregularly  dis¬ 
posed. 

Mr.  Salt  says,  he  is  now  perfectly  satisfied,  that  all  Bruce’s 
pretended  knowledge  of  drawing  is  not  to  be  depended  upon. 
The  present  instance,  to  use  Mr.  Salt’s  own  words,  afford¬ 
ing  a  striking  example,  “both  of  his  want  of  veracity  and 
uncommon  assurance,  in  giving,  with  a  view  to  correct 
others,  as  a  geometrical  elevation,  so  very  false  a  sketch  of 
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this  monument.”  This  monument,  Mr.  Salt  says,  is  in¬ 
ferior  in  size  to  one  that  has  fallen  down,  which  also  differs 
from  it  ift  the  form  of  its  ornaments. 

Mr.  Salt  here  describes  the  situation,  buildings,  ruins, 
&c.  of  the  town  of  Axum.  The  situation  of  the  monument 
called  the  king’s  seat,  the  seat  itself,  and  the  slab  on 
which  the  feet  naturally  rest,  are  of  granite  and  not  freestone, 
as  erroneously  described  by  Bruce,  whose  inscription  also, 
Mr.  Salt,  from  not  having  been  able  to  trace  any  vestiges  of 
it,  deems  fictitious. 

All  the  monuments  about  the  church  form  a  group,  and 
are  probably,  Mr.  Salt  says,  a  part  of  one  great  edifice.  All 
the  information  Mr.  Salt  could  procure  at  Axum,  relative 
to  the  singular  remains  there,  was  from  the  attending  priests, 
who  informed  him,  on  the  authority  of  their  books,  that  all 
their  ancient  monuments  and  obelisks,  originally  fifty-five  in 
number  (of  which  four  were  of  the  size  now  standing)  were 
built  by  Ethiopus,  the  father  of  Abyssinia,  about  1544  years 
ago;  and  that  the  great  reservoir,  wliich  supplies  every  house 
with  water,  was  constructed  during  the  reign  of  Isaac  king 
of  Abyssinia,  by  the  Aboona  Samuel,  who  died  at  Axum  392 
years  ago,  and  was  buried  under  the  daroo  tree  still  remain¬ 
ing  near  the  church  ;  and  that  in  the  year  1070  a  female, 
named  Gadit,  in  great  authority  came  from  Ambara,  and 
from  a  superstitious  motive,  destroyed  as  far  as  was  practi¬ 
cable,  these  remains  of  ancient  art,  and  laid  the  whole  place 
in  ruins.  The  Etliiopic  inscription,  however,  makes  it 
doubtful  whether  this  were  not  done  by  the  Aboona  David. 

From  this  account  of  Axum,  Mr.  Salt  says  it  will  appear 
that  Bruce’s  description  of  “  the  mountain  of  red  marble,  of 
the  wall  cut  out  of  the  same,  five  feet  high,  with  its  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  thirty-three  pedestals,  on  which  stood  colossal 
statues  of  the  Dog  Star,  two  of  which  only  were  remain¬ 
ing,  and  of  the  road  cut  between  the  wall  and  the  moun¬ 
tain,”  are  all  of  them  contrary  to  existing  facts  ;  and  he 
conceives  that  the  fallacious  presumption,  that  no  Eng¬ 
lishman  would  ever  travel  to  refute  him,  induced  Mr, 
Bruce  to  have  thus  attempted  to  impose.  In  addition  to 
this,,  Mr.  Salt  enumerates  his  never  having  seen  the 
inscription,  although  standing  so  near  the  road.  His  ac¬ 
count  of  the  church,  and  his  general  remarks  on  the 
priests,  give  reason  to  suppose  that  he  never  had  any 
communication  with  them,  although  they  were  the  only 
persons  capable  of  giving  him  any  information  on  the 
subject. 
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Mr.  Salt  describes  the,  lower  class  of  inhabitants  ofAximi 
as  more  rude  to  strangers,  and  less  under  authority',  than  any 
ue  had  observed  during  it  is  excursion.  When  any  person 
is  injured  in  this  country,  his  first  attempt  is  to  get  hold  of 
his  .adversary’s  apparel,  which  having  fastened  to  his  own 
in  a  hard  knot,  nothing  can  force  him  to  quit  until  he  gdts 
into  the  presence  ot  his  superior,  to  whose  decision  he  means 
io  appeal;  and  it  is  singular,  Mr.  Salt  says,  that  persons 
who  may  have  stolen  double  the  value  of  their  garment,  will 
not  consent  to  part  with  it,  in  order  to  escape  from  the  d is- 
S’race  attendant  upon  such  a  proceeding. 

Ine  mode  of  keeping  children  in  order  is,  in  this  couhtry, 
no  less  singular.  Our  traveller  observed  one  ot  Nebrida 
Aram  s  boys,  with  large  shackles  on  his  legs,  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  some  truant  tricks  of  which  he  had  been  guilty. 

Mr.  Salt,  by  appointment,  twice  visited  Ozoro  Tsai, 
a  his  pi  incess  was  seated,  surrounded  by  her  attendants,  on 
an  handsome  couch,  placed  in  a  recess,  which  was  divided 
by  an  undrawn  curtain,  with  the  lower  part  of  her  face  co¬ 
vered.  W  hat  was  wanting  in  conversation  was  made  up  in 
laughing,  joking,  and  drinking;  the  lady  urgently  plying 
our  traveller  with  maize,  taking  at  the  same  time  an  equal 
portion  herself.  The  Ozoro,  Mr.  Salt  says,  was  not  so 
great  a  beauty  as  Bruce’s  princess,  being  of  a  dark  com¬ 
plexion,  although  of  very  pleasant  manners. 

Here  follows  the  Journal  of  Captain  Rudland,  of  what 
occurred  at  Antalow  after  Mr.  Salt’s  departure,  in  which  the 
following  are  the  most  interesting  particulars. 

September  17. — The  captain  attended  the  ras  upon  an 
hunting  party,  an  amusement  to  which  he  is  much  attached, 
and  which  is  thus  conducted.  He  has  about  fifty  dogs,  of 
an  inferior  cast,  not  unlike  the  English  lurcher,  and  at  least 
five  hundred  men.  These  are  disposed  among  the  thickets 
of  acacia,  with  which  the  small  surrounding  hills  are  co¬ 
vered,  to  rouse  the  deer,  hares,  grouse,  partridges,  and 
guinea  fowl.  As  soon  as  one  of  these  is  put  up  (for  the  birds 
fly  only  to  a  very  short  distance)  it  is  instantly  pursued  by 
the  dogs  and  men  who  happen  to  be  nearest. 

Upon  this  an  universal  yell  is  set  tip,  which  so  frightens 
the  poor  animal,  that,  together  with  the  keenness  of  the  dogs, 
it  seldom  has  the  good'  fortune  to  escape. 

September  20. — Captain  Rudland  accompanied  the  ras 
in  divine  service,  which  was  performed  in  a  temporary 
building,  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  about  a  mile  from  the 
church.  On  entering  this  place  many  priests  were  assembled, 
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who  had  formed  themselves  into  a  circle,  chaunting  the 
psalms  with  a  large  tom-tom  or  drum  in  the  centre. 

The  seat  occupied  by  the  ras  was  secured  by  a  curtain 
from  the  view  of  all  without,  within  which  was  placed  a 
crown  of  gold,  some  frankincense,  dried  grapes,  and  wheat; 
the  former  was  burned,  and  the  two  latter  were  made  use  of 
instead  of  the  bread  and  wine. 

After  the  prayers  were  over,  and  the  ras  had  read  a 
chapter  in  the  bible,  they  all  went  round  into  the  middle  of 
the  plain.  The  ras  being  seated  on  the  ground,  two  or 
three  of  the  dresses  of  his  slaves  were  spread  out  and  fixed 
upon  spears,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  covering.  The  chess 
board  was  then  brought,  and  the  ras,  as  usual,  continued 
to  play  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  when  they  returned  to 
Muccullah,  to  the  usual  Friday’s  repast. 

Captain  Rudland  supposes  that  there  could  not  have  been 
less  than  0,000  people,  of  whom  two-thirds  were  females, 
assembled  upon  this  occasion.  When  the  ras  was  about  to 
return,  a  deputation  of  priests  was  sent  to  the  building  for 
the  crown  and  other  insignia,  which  were  carried  back  by 
students,  dressed  in  rich  velvets,  of  different  colours,  and 
Indian  kincaubs  ;  over  each  of  them  was  carried  a  red  satin 
umbrella.  All  the  females  joined  in  the  procession,  and 
every  one  of  respectability  carried  in  her  hand  a  large  brass 
key,  similar  in  form  to  those  in  the  hands  of  the  priests. 

Captain  Rudland  gives  also  an  account  of  a  funeral,  at 
which,  he  says,  none  but  women  seemed  to  manifest  their 
grief,  by  shedding  tears,  and  scratching  the  skin  from  their 
temples,  foreheads,  and  even  noses,  till  they  were  as  raw  as 
brinde. 

Upon  returning  to  the  building,  the  captain  accidentally 
saw  the  Muccullah  princess,  Ozoro  Endett,  and  three  other 
ladies  belonging  to  the  chief  men  of  the  place,  who  invited 
him  to  sit  down. 

The  Ozoro  was  covered  with  trinkets  and  chains  of  silver, 
even  her  shoes,  in  the  hands  of  her  slave  girls,  were  studded 
with  gold.  These  ladies  were  very  free  in  examining  the 
captain’s  dress  and  skin,  but  nothing  seemed  to  excite  their 
attention  more  than  his  hair,  which,  until  they  touched  it. 
they  could  not  conceive,  lie  says,  to  be  natural. 

Mr.  Salt  here  resuming  his  journal,  gives  the  following 
account  of  a  grand  military  review.  The  ras  was  sealed  in 
a  small  verandah  in  front  of  the  building,  which  overlooked 
a  walled  enclosure  of  S00  yards  in  circumference*,  he  was 
surrounded  by  his  principal  chiefs,  and  our  travellers 
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(Mr.  Salt  and  captain  Rudland)  were  placed  on  bis  couch 
beside  him. 

The  outer  part  of  the  enclosure  Mr.  Salt  describes  as 
being  lined  with  crowds  of  inhabitants,  the  walls  were  also 
covered.  Opposite  the  ras  was  a  gateway,  with  a  room 
above,  in  which  were  seated  a  number  of  officers  of  state, 
who  were  appointed  to  regulate  the  review’. 

Through  this  gateway  the  chiefs  entered  separately,  but 
each  attended  by  his  respective  followers.  First  entered  the 
cavalry,  with  their  chiefs  at  the  head,  in  dresses  principally 
of  kincaubs,  embroidered  damask  flowered  with  gold,  or 
black  velvet  studded  with  silver  ornaments,  thrown  over 
their  shoulders  as  a  scarf,  and  fastened  across  the  breast 
with  a  gold  clasp;  round  their  heads  they  wore  bandages 
formed  of  red,  green,  or  yellow  satin,  tied  behind,  long  and 
loosely  streaming  as  they  rode.  Instead  of  this  latter  orna¬ 
ment,  some  had  only  fillets  of  skin  round  their  heads,  the 
hairs  of  w  hich  being  erect,  gave  an  additional  wildness  to 
their  appearance  ;  some  few  had  horns  of  gold,  either  per¬ 
pendicular  above  their  foreheads,  or  projecting  forwards, 
and  several  on  the  upper  part  of  their  arm  had  a  silver 
disk  ;  others  wore  silver  bracelets,  in  the  shape  of  an  horse’s 
collar,  round  their  right  arms,  equal  in  number  to  the 
enemies  they  had  slain. 

The  horses,  which  were  richly  caparisoned,  bore  on 
their  fronts  the  bloody  garments  of  foes  slaughtered  by  their 
riders.  They  galloped  round  the  circus,  brandishing  their 
spears  with  great  agility  :  each  chief,  after  riding  seven  or 
eight  times  round  the  circus,  presented  himself  in  a  menacing 
attitude,  directly  before  the  ras,  and  recited  in  pompous 
language,  the  achievements  he  had  performed  ;  concluding 
his  harangue  by  throwing  down  the  indubitable  trophies  of 
his  valour,  which  had  before  been  suspended  above  the 
bracelets  on  his  right  arm.  One  chief  brought  only  a  knife, 
that  he  had  taken  from  his  opponent.  But  this  custom,  Mr. 
Salt  says,  is  not  confined  to  the  chiefs  alone,  for  every  tag¬ 
ged  fellow  among  the  foot  soldiers,  who  enters  wiih  the 
horsemen,  has  the  same  privilege  ;  amongst  the  latter,  Mr. 
Salt  says,  probably  followers  of  the  camp  ffor  they  were  not 
soldiers)  were  savage  enough  to  produce  unquestionable  evi¬ 
dence  that  boys,  not  men,  had  been  the  victims  of  their  fury. 
From  these  latter  the  ras  very  justly  refused  that  approba¬ 
tion  which  he  liberally  conveyed  to  the  rest. 

The  inferior  warriors,  Mr.  Salt  says,  were  clad  in  skins, 
chiefly  of  sheep,  some  of  which  were  bordered  with  red  and 
blue,  in  different  shades. 
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The  matchlock  men,  amounting  to  at  least  1500,  came 
intermixed  with  the  foot  soldiers,  who  were  armed  with 
spears  and  shields  :  these  came  in  most  irregular  order,  and 
their  gestures,  Mr.  Salt  says,  were,  if  possible,  more  ridi¬ 
culous  than  those  of  the  spearmen,  imitating,  as  appeared 
to  him,  men  hunting  wild  beasts  among  the  bushes  :  they 
concluded  by  tiring  their  muskets,  as  nearly  as  possible,  at 
the  legs  of  their  opponents,  then  drawing  their  knives  and 
aiming  a  blow,  to  complete  the  murderous  execution  of 
their  matchlocks, 

In  this  mode  there  were  many  sham  fights  between  spear¬ 
men  and  musqueteers,  but  it  was  always  contrived  that  the 
latter  should  prove  victorious.  The  ras’s  band,  mounted 
on  mules  and  beating  the  heavy  drums,  marching  in  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  a  procession,  bearing  the  ornaments 
of  the  church,  terminated  the  review. 

With  respect  to  the  horsemanship  of  the  Abyssinians, 
Mr.  Salt  thinks  it  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  Arabians  :  and 
considering  the  stirrups  they  use,  which  are  merely  small 
rings  of  iron,  into  which  they  only  put  the  two  larger  tees, 
he  thinks  this  is  no  slight  praise.  They  are  particu¬ 
larly  expert  in  the  use  of  the  spear,  and  have  a  peculiar 
method  of  vibrating  it  in  the  hand,  which  gives  it,  Mr.  Salt 
says,  a  very  warlike  and  classical  effect.  In  short,  they  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  as  complete  horsemen  as  it  is  possible  to  be 
without  discipline,  of  which  they  have  none. 

Several  of  the  persons  who  were  most  elegantly  dressed  and 
most  numerously  attended,  were  persons  holding  situations 
,  in  the  ras’s  household,  as  the  chief  of  the  maize,  bread,  &c. 

There  were  some,  however,  who  were  very  haughty  and 
imperious  in  their  manners,  particularly  Fit  Aurari  Zogo, 
a  man  with  a  very  handsome  and  expressive  countenance, 
who  obliged  at  least,  Mr.  Salt  says,  200  persons,  who  were 
sitting  between  himself  and  the  ras,  to  move,  before  he 
would  condescend  to  make  his  address.  After  the  soldiers, 
Mr.  Salt  says,  there  were  a  great  many  unarmed  elderly  men, 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  who  came  to  make  their  obedience 
before  the  ras  ;  but  of  these  he  only  noticed  two  of  the  most 
conspicuous;  whilst  during  the  review  he  was  extremely  at¬ 
tentive,  and  his  notice  of  the  chiefs  was  very  acutely  dis¬ 
tributed  according  to  their  respective  power.  After  the 
review  there  was  a  Gallasong,  and  dance.  Amongst  the  chiefs 
who  afterwards  joined  the  ras,  Mr.  Salt  observed  a  Galla 
Mussulmaun,  who  had  twenty-nine  rings  of  silver  on  his  left 
arm  ;  and  several  of  the  other  chiefs  had  from  ten  to  twenty. 
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After  the  review  was  a  brincle  feast,  of  winch  we  have 
the  following  description : 

A  long  table  was  laid  in  the  middle  of  the  great  hall,  at 
the  upper  end  of  which,  in  a  recess,  the  floor  of  which  was 
raised  about  half  a  foot  above  the  level  ot  the  room,  was  a 
couch,  with  two  large  pillows  covered  with  striped  satin, 
behind  which  was  a  lower  couch  covered  with  a  handsome 
skin.  The  ras,  leaning  on  two  of  his  principal  chiefs,  took 
liis  seat  on  lire  higher  couch,  and  invited  our  travellers  at 
the  same  time  to  occupy  the  couch  behind.  The  chiefs 
ranged  themselves  on  their  haunches  (for  there  were  no 
benches)  on  each  side  of  the  table,  and  behind  the  ras, 
crowding  in  two  or  three  ranks  towards  the  upper  end  of  the 
room . 

The  sides  of  the  table  were  covered  with  teft  bread  to  tire 
height  of  a  foot,  in  the  form  of  round  thin  pancakes,  and 
down  the  middle  was  ranged  a  single  row  of  dishes,  consist¬ 
ing  of  hot  curry,  made  of  fowl,  mutton,  ghee,  and  curds. 
A  quantity  of  fine  wheaten  bread  in  rolls,  was  prepared  tor 
the  use  of  the  ras,  which  he  broke,  and  distributed  to  our 
travellers,  and  afterwards  to  some  of  the  chiefs  about  him. 

This  ceremony  was  the  signal  for  commencing  the  feast, 
upon  which  several  female  slaves,  at  different  parts  oi  the 
table,  having  previously  washed  their  hands  in  presence  of 
the  ras,  dipped  the  teft  bread  into  the  curries  and  other 
dishes,  and  distributed  it  amongst  the  guests. 

A  man,  whose  particular  business  it  was,  ‘performed  the 
same  office  to  the  ras,  who  immediately  handed  a  portion 
to  our  travellers,  and  then  to  some  of  the  chiefs,  w  ho,  upon 
receiving  it,  rose  up  and  bowed ;  balls,  formed  ot  cuids, 
greens,  and  teft  bread  mixed  together,  were  also  handed 
about. 

The  cattle  during  this  interval  were  killing  on  the  outside 
of  the  hall:  this  is  done  by  laying  the  beast  down  on  the 
ground,  and  nearly  separating  his  head  from  his  body  with 
a  jambea  knife,  pronouncing  at  the  same  time,  Bis  in'  Allah 
Gucbra  Mens  us  Kedus ,  an  invocation  which,  Mi .  Salt  sa^s, 
appears  to  be  borrowed  from  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

The  skin  is  then  stripped  from  the  animal  with  all  possi¬ 
ble  expedition,  and  the  entrails,  lights,  liver,  and  tripes  aie 
taken  out ;  which  latter  the  attendants  voraciously  devour  as 
their  perquisites,  sometimes,  Mr.  Salt  says,  without  paying 
much  regard  to  the  trouble  of ,  cleaning  them.  The  flesh  of 
the  animal,  of  which  the  rump  and  heart  are  considered  as 
prime  delicacies,  is  cut  into  large  pieces,  and  while  the 
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fibres  are  yet  quivering-,  is  brought  info  the  guests,  who  have 
by  this  time  consumed  as  much  as  they  like  of  the  curries 
and  other  dishes. 

This  raw  flesh,  which  is  called  brinde,  is  in  irregular 
pieces,  but  commonly  adhering  to  a  bone,  by  which  the  at¬ 
tendants  carried  it;  it  was  then' handed  round  to  the  chiefs, 
who  with  their  crooked  knives  cut  off  a  large  steak,  which 
they  afterwards  very  dexterously  cut  into  strips  about  half 
an  inch  in  diameter,  holding  it  at  the  same  time  between  the 
two  forefingers  of  the  left  hand. 

Their  meat  being  thus  prepared  they  took  it  up  with  the 
left  hand,  and  put  it  to  their  mouths.  Mr.  Salt  says,  be  men¬ 
tions  these  seemingly  trifling  particulars, to  shew  that  Bruce 
is  mistaken,  in  asserting  that,  “  no  man  in  Abyssinia  of  any 
tashionrwhatever,  feeds  hiqiself  or  touches  his  own  meat  ^in¬ 
deed,  so  far  from  this  delicacy  being  observed,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
it  is  extremely  common  for  the  highest  chiefs  to  help  their 
neighbours  i ound,  not  unfrequently  even  their  women.  If 

the  piece  did  not  happen  to  please  the  person  who  cut  if 
*>ff,  he  handed  it  to  a  dependent  behind  him,  from  whom  if 
not  approved,  it  passed  sometimes  to  a  seventh  hand. 

The  quantity  of  brinde  consumed  is,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
scarcely  credible,  and  whilst  it  was  consuming,  the  maize 
was  very  plentifully  distributed  about  in  brnlbes  or  Venetian 
glass:  horns  being  only  used  for  booza.  When  the  first  party 
■was  satisfied,  they  retired,  and  were  succeeded  by  a  second 
of  inferior  rank,  by  whom  the  remains  of  the  brinde  were 
consumed. 

These  were  followed  by  a  third,  fourth,  and  even  fifth 
party,  who  were  obliged  to  content  themselves  with  the 
coarse  teft  bread  and  a  single  horn  of  booza,  and  were 
driven  away  by  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  before  they  had 
taken  off  their  fill. 

Near  the  conclusion  of  the  feast,  the  ras  sent  off  from  the 
table,  large  quantities  of  teft  bread,  for  the  followers  of  (lie 
most  favourite  chiefs:  and  the  whole  concluded  with  a  vio- 
lent  scramble  for  the  last  cakes;  during  which,  Mr.  Salt, 
says,  it  appeared  to  be  a  point  of  etiquette  to  make  as  much 
contusion  and  uproar  as  possible. 

During  the  feast  a  few  boys  .were  by  favour  permitted  to 
remain  under  the  table,  to  pick  up  what  fell  from  the  guests  • 
but  if  any  one  was  discovered  to  be  there  without  per¬ 
mission,  he  was  beaten  severely  by  blows  given  with  the 
elbow.  There  were  also  two  men  holding  out  small  crosses, 
Winch  intimated  that  they  were  at  that  time  obliged  to  fast. 
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Mr.  Salt  here  found  many  chiefs  whom  he  knew,  and  who 
were  highly  gratified  by  distributing  amongst  them  snuff 
and  cherry  brandy,  of  which  they  were  all  extremely  fond  ; 
the  ras  could  only  be  induced  to  take  some  snuff. 

September  27. — Mr.  Salt  was  waited  upon  by  basha 
Abdallah,  who  had  come  from  Adowa  at  the  desire  of  the 
ras,  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  arrangements  between 
them,  and  afterwards  had  an  interview  with  the  ras.  at 
which  basha  Abdallah  was  present,  who  explained  so  satis¬ 
factorily  the  object  of  Mr.  Salt’s  mission,  that  t  he  ras  de¬ 
clared  he  had  been  much  imposed  upon,  as  until  that  mo¬ 
ment  he  had  never  fully  comprehended  the  motives  of  the 
visit  ;  and  declared,  says  Mr.  Salt,  that  notwithstanding 
the  insinuations  against  them,  his  heart  was  now  entirely 
with  them,  and  if  they  wished  it,  he  would  swear  to  comply 
with  all  their  wishes,  and  protect  them  and  their  property 
in  safety  to  Massowah. 

October  3d. — Mr.  Salt  had  another  conversation  with  the 
ras,  and  delivered  several  medicines  to  the  care  of  Pearce, 
who  having  at  a  previous  interview  offered  to  continue  in 
the  country,  was  regularly  engaged  in  the  ras’s  service.  At 
this  interview,  Mr.  Salt  says,  the  ras  required  them  to  swear, 
that  whatever  physic  they  left  behind  them  should  not 
poison  him,  upon  which  Mr.  Salt  and  captain  Rudland, 
laying  hold  of  his  hand,  swore,  that  in  the  presence  of  that 
God  whom  they  both  worshipped,  they  solemnly  declared 
that  the  physic  they  then  left  him  was  for  his  benefit,  and 
not  to  injure  any  one.  This  ceremony,  Mr.  Salt  said,  had 
a  great  effect  upon  the  ras,  who  seemed  happy  in  conse¬ 
quence,  and  declared  that  he  should  ever  consider  the  English 
as  his  best  friends. 

Mr.  Salt  then  urged  the  subject  of  his  journey,  pressing 
him  strongly  for  permission  to  return  by  way  of  Adowa,  as 
he  was  extremely  anxious  to  have  another  examination  of  the 
ancient  ruins  atAxum,  which  he  at  length  obtained.  Mr. 
Salt,  at  the  ras’s  special  request,  gave  him  a  blunderbuss 
with  a  spring  bayonet,  belonging  to  lord  Valentia,  in  return 
for  which  he  said  he  would  give  him  his  own  knife,  and 
whatever  spear  and  shield  Mr.  Salt  might  chuse.  Mr.  Salt 
accordingly  selected  one  with  two  heads,  as  being  more 
curious  than  the  others  ;  the  ras  presented  the  knife  for  lord 
Valentia;  gave  Mr.  Salt  a  brace  of  partridges,  and  a  very 
large  horn  of  the  country,  which  was  at  the  top  nearly 
seven  inches  in  diameter.  All  these  horns,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
are  said  to  be  brought  to  Tigre  froip  Gondar,  but  they  arc 
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chiefly  manufactured  and  made  into  cups  at  Gojam.  They 
are  produced  by  an  animal  called  gusht  or  Walkayt;  these 
horns  hang  back  upon  the  animal’s  neck,  from  the  skin  of 
which  shields  are  also  made.  They  are  smooth,  round,  and 
very  different  from  those  of  the  buffalo.  The  entire  horn  is 
used  by  the  Abyssinians  to  carry  maize  for  them  when  upon 
a journey. 

They  had  repeated  solicitations,  Mr.  Salt  says,  from  some 
persons  of  considerable  consequence,  to  take  them  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  in  fact,  Mr.  Salt  observes,  there  are  few  who 
would  not  be  very  glad  to  go.  The  chiefs  fare  well ;  but 
the  lower  class,  Mr.  Salt  believes,  seldom  get  sufficient, 
even  of  the  coarse  teft  bread,  of  which  their  food  almost  en¬ 
tirely  consists.  The  pay  of  the  soldiers  of  the  ras,  exclusive 
of  their  food,  is  only  from  13  to  15  pieces  of  cloth  in  the 
year,  and  his  head  builder  has  but  six  wakeas  of  gold  per 
year,  and  two  gerbuttehs  of  corn  per  month.  Money  ap¬ 
pears  an  extremely  scarce  article,  and  the  want  of  small 
currency  a  serious  inconvenience.  Labour  and  provisions 
are  extremely  cheap ;  the  value  of  a  dollar  at  Antalow  is 
equal  to  28  pieces  of  salt ;  but  the  greatest  part  of  the  traffic 
is  carried  on  by  exchange.  One  piece  of  cloth  (about  a 
dollar)  will  purchase  five  gerbuttehs  of  grain. 

In  the  morning  Mr.  Salt  received  letters  from  the  ras  for 
the  king  of  England,  with  several  complete  dresses  of  the 
finest  cloth  manufactured  in  the  country,  which  he  was  re¬ 
quested  to  forward  through  lord  Valentia.  After  inter¬ 
changing  some  presents,  Mr.  Salt  took  leave  of  the  ras. 

Mr.  Salt  describes  the  ras  not  as  a  man  of  superior  under¬ 
standing,  but  as  having  gained  his  power  by  cunning  rather 
than  strength,  and  as  retaining  his  high  station  by  a  dexte¬ 
rous  management  of  parties.  His  rule,  which  is  very  ex¬ 
tended,  comprehends  the  whole  of  that  part  of  Abyssinia 
which  is  to  the  eastward  of  the  Tacazza,  including  the  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Sere,  Tigre  End^rta,  the  capital  of  which  is  An¬ 
talow,  upper  and  lower  Bure,  and  the  whole  of  the  Midrd 
bahar  or  district  bordering  upon  the  sea.  His  mild  govern-, 
ment,  after  the  cruel  administration  of  Michael  Suhul,  is 
Mr.  Salt  says,  most  grateful  to  the  Tegrians.  Mr.  Salt 
could  only  judge  of  the  population  from  the  lands  being 
cultivated  where  it  Was  practicable,  and  the  number  of 
troops  assembled  at  the  review,  which  certainly  exceeded 
10,000,  and  Mr.  Salt  understood  that  more  than  double  this 
number  could  be  assembled  in  time  of  war. 

Qf  the  manners  and  customs  of  Antalow  the  following  is 
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the  substance :  A  good  deal  of  attention  is  paid  to  ceremony, 
most  of  those  who  wait  in  the  presence  of  the  ras  uncover 
themselves  as  low  as  the  waist,  others  expose  only  the  breast, 
afterwards  replacing  their  garments.  Mussulmauns  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  appear  before  him  with  their  heads  covered,  as  also 
the  priests,  and  some  few  of  the  Christian  chiefs.  All  me¬ 
chanics,  or  persons  employed  in  cooking,  &c.  wear  a  cloth 
about  their  heads.  No  one  addresses  the  ras,  in  public, 
without  rising  from  the  ground,  and  uncovering  to  the  waist. 
Equals  salute  each  other  by  kissing,  whenever  they  meet, 
repeating  their  compliments  over  again,  like  their  neighbours 
the  Arabs.  They  are,  witti  all  their  freedom,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
scrupulous  observers  of  good  breeding,  and  particularly 
attentive  to  their  friends,  especially  at  meals,  where  they 
make  it  a  point  to  feed  each  other. 

The  ras  wears  a  small  piece  of  the  finest  cloth  upon  his 
head,  and  has  always  in  attendance  six  or  seven  slaves,  one 
of  whom  brushes  away  the  flies  with  a  chowry  made  of  a 
cow’s  tail ;  another  is  employed  to  replace  his  garment  when 
it  falls  down  from  otf  his  shoulders,  unless  the  minister  be. 
present,  to  whom  in  such  cases  this  office  devolves.  All 
ranks  appear  to  stand  in  great  awe  of  his  authority,  except 
a.  few  favourite  slaves,  who  appear  perfectly  at  their  ease. 

In  the  decision  of  causes,  which  ever  party  may  be  in  the 
wrong,  it  generally  terminates  to  the  advantage  of  the  ras, 
by  whom  the  mailer  is  decided.  The  parties  begin  by  de¬ 
nying  each  other’s  statement :  one  then  proceeds  to  say,  if 
he  should  be  found  in  the  wrong  he  will  forfeit  to  the  judge  a 
quantity  of  salt,  a  mule,  slaves,  gold,  or  whatever  else  he 
may  chusc  to  stake  upon  his  veracity.  The  other  having 
agreed  to  a  fixed  penalty,  the  cause  is  put  off  until  further 
evidence  is  adduced,  when  the  party  in  the  wrong  is  convicted 
and  punished  only  by  the  loss  of  what  he  had  voluntarily 
offered  to  risk:  both  parties  then  kiss  the  ground  three 
times  and  retire. 

Lands  descend,  Mr.  Salt  was  informed,  by  inheritance, 
from  father  to  son  ;  if  no  son  then  to  the  brother,  but  all 
the  children  and  relations  have  a  claim  to  maintenance.  The 
ras  never  thinks  of  interfering  with  any  chief  whilst  the 
tr.b1  te  continues  to  be  paid. 

Great  men. take  as  many  wives  as  they  please;  but  it  is 
difficult,  to  get  rid  of  them  owing  to  their  connections,  who 
a  wavs  resent  any  affront  offered  to  the  women.  Marriages 
are  easily  made  up  :  the  parties  go  to  any  friend’s  home, 
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Tvliere  they  enter  into  an  engagement  with  each  other  without 
the  presence  of  a  priest  being  necessary. 

The  assertion  of  Mr.  Bruce,  that  the  women  are  allowed 
a  free  intercourse  with  the  males,  Mr.  Salt  says,  is  incorrect : 
the  married  women  arc  watched  indeed,  with  some  caution 
by  their  husbands,  and  even  occasionally  excluded  from 
male  society,  as  in  the  case  of  Ozoro  Mantwaub.  Bruce  is 
equally  incorrect,  Mr.  Salt  says,  in  stating  that  bastards,  of 
the  offspring  of  a  connection  between  the  master  and  a  do¬ 
mestic  servant,  can  inherit  the  father’s  property;  they  are 
considered,  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  Salt  says,  as  little  better 
than  menial  servants,  except  that  they  are  not  compelled  to 
work. 

In  their  treatment  to  their  children  they  are  savage,  yet 
respectful  towards  women,  whom,  in  our  opinion^  ’they 
nevertheless  treat  with  little  regard  to  decency  in  their  con¬ 
versation  ;  but  those  gross  and  disgusting  scenes  which 
Bruce  describes  as  following  a  brinde  feast,  Mr.  Salt  says, 
he  firmly  believes,  existed  only  in  Bruce’s  imagination,  as 
well  as  eating  the  raw  flesh  stripped  from  a  living  animal 
which  Bruce  impudently  asserts  to  have  been  eaten  at  the 
ordinary  banquet  of  citizens,  and  even  priests,  throughout 
the^  country:  the  brinde  feast  of  the  ras,  before  described 
Mr.  Salt  says,  is  a  convincing  proof  to  the  contrary  of  this! 

Calves  and  lambs  are  not  eaten;  wildfowl  is  also  pro! 
hibited,  which  appears,  Mr.  Salt  says,  to  be  the  adoption 
ot  a  Jewish  custom.  Flogs  are  not  kept  tame,  but  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  Jews,  they  seem  to  have  no  objection  to  them 
wild.  The  Jews  will  neither  eat,  drink,  nor  smoke  with 
Mussulmauns,  but  do  so  with  strangers,  when  convinced 
that  they  are  Christians.  They  are  least  particular  with 
respect  to  drinking,  as  Mr.  Salt  says  he  has  repeatedly  seen 
them  drink  out  of  the  same  cup. 

The  Mussulmauns  will  eat  bread  and  fish  from  the  ras ’s 
table,  and  even  in  his  presence.  The  higher  orders  are  ex¬ 
tremely  regular  in  attending  to  the  established  fast  days 
which,  occu  py  one  third  of  the  year.  The  lower  class,  how¬ 
ever,  will  devour  at  all  times,  whatever  they  can  catch.  They 
are  charitable  to  the  distressed,  and  even  humane  to  do«-s 
though  they  dislike  them,  permitting  them  to  have  free  ac! 
cesslolheir  houses. 

Upon  enquiring  information  relative  to  the  Nile,  there 
were  some  points,  Mr.  Salt  says,  in  which  1  hey  all  agreed : 
such  as  its  situation  near  Geesh,  the  marshiness  of  the^plain* 
the  elevation  of  the  spot  from  whence  it  flows,  its  circuit 
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from  Gojam,  its  course  being  distinguishable  through  the 
lake  Dembea,  but  they  differed  very  much  as  to  the  number 
of  fountains  from  whence  it  springs,  some  speaking  of  three, 
others  four,  and  others  five:  but  this  they  said  would  depend 
upon  the  seasons,  fpr  if  much  rain  fell  the  accumulation  of 
water  would  force  open  fresh  passages* 

Both  Christians  and  Mussulmaiins  spoke  in  high  terms  of 
the  magnificence  of  Gondar,  and  the  splendour  of  the  court 
when  the  king  and  the  ras  were  there  together;  but  as  Mr. 
Salt  was  disappointed  in  their  account  of  Adelow,  he  sup¬ 
poses  he  should  be  equally  so  with  respect  to  Gondar. 

Adelow  has  neither  wall  nor  fortification ;  for  the  com¬ 
parative  splendour  of  their  churches  they  are  indebted  to  the 
Portuguese,  by  w  hom  they  were  erected,  who  have  left  them 
as  models  for  modern  artisans;  the  want  of  wood,  and  the 
difficulty  of  procuring  stone,  and  their  ignorance  of  the  art  of 
making  brick,  have  rendered  the  little  glimmering  of  art 
which  broke  in  upon  them  almost  useless.  A  few  Greek 
artisans  are  here,  but  these  are  little  better  than  the  native 
workmen.  What  is  most  to  be  admired,  Mr.  Salt  says,  is 
the  neatness  of  the  thatching  and  the  roofs  of  the  houses, 
which  is  entirely  executed  by  the  Falasha  or  Jews. 

The  royal  family  are  no  longer  confined  to  the  mountains 
of  Wechne,  or  Way-gne,  but  now  live  dependent  on  the 
chiefs  of  the  different  provinces. 

The  manufactures  of  Abyssinia,  Mr.  Salt  says,  are  trifling; 
the  cotton  plant  grows  in  many  parts,  particularly  around 
Adowa;  but  as  they  are  ignorant  of  the  mode  of  separating 
the  cotton  from  the  seed,  they  import  it  from  India  in  a  state 
fit  for  working  up  their  dresses:  coarse  carpets  are  ma¬ 
nufactured  at  Samen  and  at  Gondar,  from  the  hair  and  wool 
of  the  goats  and  sheep,  which  are  dyed  red  and  light  blue; 
the  red  is  from  a  tree  called  haddie,  the  blue  from  a  plant 
resembling  indigofeva.  A  yellow  dye  is  also  obtained  from  the 
mocmoco,  and  a  black  from  an  earth  :  they  have  no  dark 
blue. 

Spears  and  razors  are  manufactured  at  Antalow,  and 
knives  at  Adowa;  iron  they  procure  from  Senaar  and 
Walkayt,  and  also  from  Berbera,  between  which  and  Gon¬ 
dar  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on:  the  Abyssinians  car¬ 
rying  with  them  ivory,  slaves,,  and  horses,  and  bringing 
back  iron,  cotton,  and  India  goods:  the  latter  find  their 
way  to  Ras-el-Feel,  where  the  kafila  from  Senaar  halts  and 
makes  its  purchases.  The  profit  to  the  Abyssinians  upon 
these  articles,  Mr.  Salt  estimates  at  one  hundred  per  cent.. 
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which  have  before  been  loaded  to  at  least  an  equal  amount 
either  at  Mocha  or  Aden.  Kafilas  also  travel  between  Darfur, 
Funge,  and  Gondar,  but  Mr.  Salt  could  obtain  no  accurate 
information  of  the  articles  in  which  they  traded. 

Mr.  Bruce’s  History  of  the  Revolutions  in  Abyssinia,  Mr. 
Salt  says,  is  in  general  accurate,  but  they  have  been  still 
more  numerous  since  Bruce’s  departure. 

Mr.  Salt  took  an  affectionate  leave  of  the  ras,  who  was 
almost  in  tears  at  parting;  again  recommended  Pearce  to  his 
protection,  which  he  solemnly  promised  ;  and  after  a  jour¬ 
ney  of  little  importance,  during  which  he  was  joined  by 
foasha  Abdallah,  returned  to  Adowa,  where  he  met  an  old 
man  in  the  service  ofYannes,  who  went  hence  with  Bruce 
to  Gondar,  and  several  persons  well  acquainted  with  the 
transactions  of  the  last  thirty-five  years,  who  pointed  out 
several  of  Bruce’s  inaccuracies. 

Our  travellers  left  Adowa  and  proceeded  to  Axuin, 
where  they  again  examined  the  obelisk,  the  church,  the  pe¬ 
destals,  the  square  enclosure,  and  the  slab,  on  which  they 
found  no  inscription  but  the  short  one  in  Ethiopic,  mentioned 
before.  Mr.  Salt  also  made  very  strict  enquiries  of  the 
priests,  who  all  agreed  that  there  was  no  other  inscription 
than  that  which  he  had  already  copied. 

This  monument,  which  has  been  erected  1500  years,  and 
from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  found  in  so  perfect  a  state, 
strongly  proves,  Mr.  Salt  says,  the  want  of  research  and  inat¬ 
tention  among  the  fathers  who  visited  this  country  in  the  15th 
century,  or  their  extreme  inaccuracy  respecting  matters  of 
this  nature.  Mr.  Salt  examined  minutely  several  other  per¬ 
sons,  who  were  unanimous  in  declaring  that  Bruce  was  not 
present  in  any  engagement,  nor  did  he  hold  any  public  or 
private  situation  while  in  Abyssinia,  nor  could  they  ever 
learn  why  he  came  into  the  country.  Near  the  river  Angueah 
Mr.  Salt  observed  the  largest  fish  he  had  met  with  in  Abys¬ 
sinia  ;  it  was  apparently  a  species  of  mullet,  some  of  which 
were  at  least  a  foot  long  ;  and  a  little  beyond  the  village  of 
Dogai,  captain  Rudland  shot  a  species  of  the  king-fisher  ;  at 
some  distance  further  they  got  a  sight  of  the  black  eagle  of 
Bruce,  and  the  captain  killed  an  ashkoko.  At  Negoto  the 
principal  grain  cultivated  is  called  the  leoghe,  of  which, 
Mr.  Salt  says,  Bruce,  by  mistake,  has  given  a  drawing  in¬ 
stead  of  the  teft.  A  toll  is  established  at  Negoto  for  the 
kafilas,  but  it  is  extremely  irregular.  On  the  plain  of 
Begasse,  captain  Rudland  shot  a  hooper,  and  a  species  of 
lapwing,  which  is  common  in  Egypt,  remarkable  for  a 
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strong  spine  on  the  pinion  of  each  wing  ;  and  farther  on  Mr* 
Salt  had  the  good  fortune  to  kill  the  black  eagle  of  Bruce'. 

The  folio  wing  is  stated  as  the  mode  in  which  travellers 
bake  their  bread  in  this  country  :  viz.  the  flour,  which  was 
generally  the  unsifted  produce  of  barley,  (ground  between 
two  stones)  was  first  made  up  with  a  little  water  into  dough. 
It  was  then  flattened  out,  and  a  stone  of  the  hardest  con¬ 
sistency  being  heated  red  hot,  was  put  into  the  centre  of  the 
dough,  which  was  afterwards  completely  closed  over  the 
stoiie  into  the  form  of  a  round  ball.  It  was  then  placed  upon 
the  clearest  part  of  the  fire,  which  in  a  few  minutes  produced 
what  our  travellers  thought  most  excellent  cakes. 

This  mode  of  baking  bread  is  in  common  use  with  travel¬ 
lers  in  Abyssinia. 

Mr.  Salt  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  the  manner  of 
living  of  a  family  of  the  Haorta  tribe,  which  he  describes  as 
follows.  Their  evening’s  meal  consisted  solely  of  coarse 
cakes  of  bread  made  from  the  grain  collected  that  day  in  the 
field*.  The  old  woman  first  sifted  away  a  portion  of  the 
husks  ;  the  grain  was  then  ground  bj'  her  and  a  young  girl, 
and  afterwards  mixed  up  into  a  thick  batter,  which  was 
spread  out  with  Use  hand,  on  a  broken  dish,  placed  over  a 
brisk  fire;  the  old  women  and  the  girl  being,  in  the  mean 
time,  busily  engaged  in  watching  its  progress.  An  old  man 
w  ho  appeared  to  be  the  head  of  the  family,  was  sitting  at 
his  ease,  smoking  a  country  hooka:  a  Toy  about  fifteen, 
was  lolling  on  a  seat,  in  a  recess,  at.  the  farther  end  of  the 
room,  and  two  children,  a  cow,  and  some  goats,  completed 
the  group. 

The  family  had  scarcely  patience  to  wait  till  the  first 
cake  was  baked,  which  was  eagerly  devoured  t lie  moment 
it.  was  taken  off  the  fire,  and  that  nothing  might  be  lost,  the 
old  woman  picked  out  of  the  ashes  every  crumb  which 
had  dropped.  All,  however,  Mr.  Salt  said,  appeared  per¬ 
fectly  happy  over  tills  frugal  repast,  which  was  concluded 
with  an  hearty  draught  of  water. 

November  I. — Mr.  Salt  and  his  fellow  travellers  arrived 
at  Dixan,  where  they  were  received  with  great  joy  by  the. 
inhabitants  and  their  chief,  baliarnegash  Yasous,  who,  by 
the  influence  of  Mr.  Salt,  had  obtained  the  regular  invest¬ 
ment  of  his  office.  The  information  Mr.  Salt  had  derived  of 
Abyssinia  from  the  travels  of  Bruce  and  Ponce’t,  was  to  the 
inhabitants,  Mr.  Salt  says,  a  source  of  perpetual  astonish- 
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inent,  and  when  they  shewed  the  baharnegash  Bruce’s  draw¬ 
ings  of  Gondar  and  its  vicinity,  our  travellers  were  raised  in 
Jus  estimation  almost  beyond  the  level  of  mortality. 

Mi  .  Salt  gives  the  following  account  of  the  agriculture  of 
Abyssinia. 

Wheat,  of  which  there  are  two  varieties  cultivated  in  Ha- 
besh,  fetches  from  four  to  six  gerbuttehs  for  the  firk  of  cloth, 
or  dollar.  This  is  made  into  large  loaves,  which  are  either 
baked  or  prepared  by  steam,  and  is  eaten  only  by  the  first 
class;  indeed,  Mr.  Salt  says,  this  is  rarely  seen  but  at  the 
ras’s  table,  and  is  called  go°o.  The  chief  food  of  all  ranks 
is  teft,  and  being  considered  equal  in  goodness  with  wheat, 
fetches  the  same  price:  this,  which  is  made  info  the  thin 
cakes  of  the  size  called  engara,  varies  in  colour  from  white  to 
black.  Neug ,  a  small  grain,  not  unlike  the  raggy  of 
India,  is  held  next  in  estimation  :  this  sells  for  as  much  as 
the  two  grains  above-mentioned,  and,  from  being  scarce, 
frequently  fetches  double  the  price :  it  is  a  dry  harsh  grain, 
and  is  mixed  with  teft  or  barley. 

A  species  of  flax  is  also  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood 
ofDixan,  which,  although  not  in  much  esteem  for  bread, 
is  nevertheless  much  eaten  by  the  lower  class  when  parched. 
A  species  of  vetch  too  is  in  much  request,  which  is  chiefly 
eaten  in  the  morning,  either  with  teft,  or  mixed  up  with  the 
ghee  and  curds  into  balls.  This  is  always  seen  at  table  on 
fast  days,  when  green  wheat  and  parched  Indian  corn  are 
also  introduced. 

Of  barley  (called  ambasha)  there  are  two  kinds,  one  of 
which  is  of  a  black  colour.  A  great  quantity  is  cultivated, 
but  it  is  less  valued  than  any  other  grain,  and  does  not  fetch 
above  half  the  price*.  This  is  very  harsh  and  dry,  and  is 
the  only  corn  given  to  horses  or  mules.  Indian  corn  or  maize, 
is  much  cultivated  between  Galla  and  Dixan,  but  Mr.  Salt 
never  saw  it  made  into  bread. 

From  the  circumstance  of  corn  being  only  exchanged  as  an 
article  of  barter,  and  not  having  any  fixed  price,  as  in  other 
countries,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  ascertain  the  actual  price 
of  any  kind  of  corn.  Exclusive  of  this,  almost  every  man 
cultivates  just  enough  for  the  consumption  of  his  own  family, 
and  therefore  seldom  goes  to  market  either  to  buy  or  to  sell  it. 

A  gerbutteh  of  grain  is  said  to  make  from  eleven  to 


*  This  is  6aid  to  proceed  from  the  difficulty  of  preparing  it,  for  when  dried 
and  cleaned  it  makes  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  bread  used  in  the  country,  and 
is  made  in  form  of  cakes,  about  a  foot  ill  diameter,  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
thick. 
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fifteen  of  the  large  cakes,  or  engara ;  two  of  which  are  con¬ 
sidered  as  sufficient  for  the  provision  of  one  man,  which 
reckoning  six  gerbiitteh  to  the  dollar,  will  make  the  keep  of 
a  servant  amount  to  somewhat  about  two-pence  per  day. 
But  as  servants  are  rarely  more  than  half  fed,  with  other 
circumstances  turning  to  the  master’s  favor,  Mr.  Salt  con¬ 
ceives  this  to  be  about  double  the  actual  cost. 

The  implements  of  husbandry  are  extremely  rude,  the 
plough  being  shaped  to  the  purpose  from  the  root  and  branch 
of  a  tree,  a  plough-share  of  iron  is  indeed  sometimes  added. 
Two  oxen,  guided  by  men  alone,  are  invariably  yoked  to  the 
plough.  In  all  the  other  departments  of  agriculture,  the 
■women  take  an  equal  if  not  a  greater  share. 

The  luxuriance  of  the  soil,  which,  in  the  low-lands,  ad¬ 
mits  of  two  crops  annually,  produces  a  great  number  of 
weeds,  the  clearing  of  which  is  one,  of  the  most  irksome  of 
their  labours.  To  effect  this  they  often  turn  up  the  ground  a 
second  time,  and  carefully  pick  up  every  root.  But  this 
not  being  sufficient,  as  soon  as  the  corn  is  about  half  ripe, 
they  collect  together  men,  women,  and  children,  who  form 
a  line  along  the  field,  and  with  singing  and  much  merriment, 
pluck  forth  all  the  weeds  from  the  corn. 

The  labour  of  reaping  is  entirely  thrown  upon  the  females, 
and  on  passing  any  field  where  the.women  were  at  work,  our 
travellers  were  saluted  uniformly  with  the  shrill  sharp  cry, 
which  is  undoubtedly,  Mr.  Salt  says,  the  ziraleet  described 
by  Russell  as  being  used  by  the  women  of  Syria  during  the 
harvest*. 

November  4. — Mr.  Salt  arrived  at  Taranta,  where  he  was 
visited  by  the  chief,  Ummar  Shum,  of  the  Hazorta,  from 
whom  he  learned  that  there  were  3000  fighting  men  in  their 
tribe  under  five  different  chiefs,  all  of  whom,  whose  terri¬ 
tories  extend  from  Dixan  to  the  sea,  live  in  strict  amity 
with  each  other,  and  acknowledge  Shum  Abdallah  Welled- 
el-Zangarah  as  supreme. 

This  chief  resides  at  Zulla  by  the  sea  side,  somewhat  near 
to  the  Island  ofValentia,  where  wafer  is  procurable  through¬ 
out  the  year,  that  is,  Mr.  Salt  says,  there  are  wells,  which 
though  generally  exhausted  in  the  evening,  are,  like  those 
at  Arkeko,  full  again  by  morning.  Here  they  remained 


*  Mr.  Russell  quotes  also  an  accurate  description  of  it  from  Pietro  della  Valle, 
(according  to  Mr.  Salt),  who  says  it  is  “a  sharp  and  loud  cry  of  joy,”  madein 
concert,  by  a  quick  and  somewhat  tremulous  application  of  the  tongue  to  the 
palate,  producing  the  sound  Heii  li  li  li  li  li  li  li ! 
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four  or  five  months,  and  when  they  return  they  bring  back 
salt  procured  from  a  mountain  two  days  journey  from  Zulla, 
which,  in  Habesh,  and  the  districts  of  baharnegash  Yasous, 
and  Subhart,  they  exchange  for  grain.  They  cultivate  a 
little  grain  themselves,  but  principally  subsist  on  the  flesh 
and  milk  of  their  cattle.  There  are  two  powerful  tribes  to 
the  north  and  south,  called  Baisamoo  and  Teeroor,  with 
whom  they  are  at  war;  all  of  them  speak  the  same  language, 
called  Dancalli ;  with  this  tribe  they  trade,  but  are  afraid 
of  them. 

Whatever  is  stolen  from  Habesh  is  taken  to  Massowah, 
where,  in  lieu  of  the  stolen  property,  they  receive  Surat  cloth, 
spear  heads,  and  other  articles,  from  the  nayib,  who,  Mr. 
Salt  says,  monopolizes  this  scandalous  traffic,  and  punishes 
any  one  who  attempts  to  share  ft  with  him. 

November  6. — Our  travellers  reached  Arkeko,  where  they 
embarked  on  board  the  Panther,  which  was  lyingthere  to 
receive  them.  This  concludes  the  journal  of  Mr.  Salt, 
which  is  followed  by  a  very  ingenious  dissertation,  tending 
to  prove,  that  instead  of  having  passed  over  from  Arabia,  the 
inhabitants  of  Abyssinia  were  originally  refugees  from  Egypt, 
who  conquered  and  mingled  with  the  Aborigines  of  the  coun¬ 
try;  and  he  supports  his  hypotheses  from  their  veneration 
fortheNiltl,  their  style  of  building,  their  written  character, 
and  their  form  of  government,  all  of  which  bear  strong  cha¬ 
racteristics  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Mr.  Salt  regrets  that  this  spirited  nation,  whose  religion 
is,  with  little  difference,  the  same  as  ours,  and  who  have 
maintained  such  severe  struggles  to  sustain  the  Christian 
faith,  should  be  in  so  precarious  a  state,  as  without  assistance 
to  be  unable  to  withstand  the  superior  numbers  o(  theGalla. 

Mr.  Salt  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  Jesuits  in  their 
favour,  as  also  of  the  Patriarch  Alphonso  Mendez  and  Poncet, 
and  concludes  the  dissertation  by  observing,  that  he  believes 
the  Abyssinians  in  general  to  be  possessed  of  most  excellent 
inclinations,  with  great  quickness  of  understanding,  and  an 
anxious  desire  of  improvement ;  and  he  is  fully  persuaded 
that  there  is  no  part  of  the  world  w  here  European  influence 
might  be  exerted  with  more  beneficial  effects  than  in  Abys¬ 
sinia. 

November  14. — Lord  Valentia  with  his  party  sailed  w  ith 
the  land  breeze  from  Massowah,  and  the  Panther  was  in 
great  danger,  and  near  being  cast  away  upon  a  shoal,  about 
ten  miles  north  of  Port  Mornington,  which,  from  its  having 
been  seen  in  a  vivid  flash,  they  called  Lightning  Shoal,  and 
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having  lost  their  anchors,  and  nearly  exhausted  their  pro¬ 
visions,  they  resolved  to  bear  away  for  Massowah,  where, 
with  their  only  remaining  anchor,  they  brought  to  on  the 
25th,  and  on  the  2Slh  bore  away  for  Port  Mornington,  the 
value  of  which  was  farther  increased  by  tire  discovery  of  a 
channel  seven  miles  in  width,  between  several  islands,  to  the 
east  ward,  which  formed  a  continuation  with  Duncan’s  Islands 
and  the  Island  of  Fella,  from  whence,  his  lordship  says, 
it  is  now  ascertained,  that  that  noble  harbour  is  accessible 
from  the  main  sea,  and  that  the  only  danger  in  the  naviga¬ 
tion  is  Lightning  Shoal,  which  once  being  known  is  easily 
avoided . 

On  the  9th  of  December  they  disembarked  at  Jidda, 
where  having  neither  rice  nor  fresh  provisions,  Mr.  Craw¬ 
ford  was  dispatched  on  shore  with  the  letters  he  received 
from  Seid  Bond,  to  the  vizier  and  to  Ibrahim  Jelani.  The 
former  invited  his  lordship  to  an  interview,  and  the  latter 
promised  he  would  do  his  best  to  serve  our  travellers,  but 
that  every  thing  was  very  scarce  at  Jidda,  the  Wahabee 
being  in  great  force  all  round  the  town. 

December  10. — Our  author  left  the  Panther  with  his  at¬ 
tendants,  under  a  salute  of  seventeen  guns.  Several  of  the 
vizier’s  officers  were  in  waiting  to  receive  him,  very  hand¬ 
somely  dressed  in  scarlet  English  broad  cloth,  lined  with 
yellow  satin.  A  double  line  of  soldiers  reached  the  door, 
extending  to  the  hall  of  audience.  A  salute  of  three  guns 
was  tired  as  his  lordship  landed.  At  the  foot  ot  the  stairs  he 
was  met  by  the  grand  vizier’s  secretary,  who  made  his  com¬ 
pliments  arid  preceded  him'.  The  audience  chamber  had 
two  large  window's  opposite  to  each  other,  in  both  of  which 
wbre  seats  covered  with  carpets.  An  old  fashioned  large 
elbow  chair  was  placed  for  his  lordship,,  opposite  to  the 
centre  window,  covered  with  very  rich  cushions. 

Soon  afterwards  the  vizier,  who  is  described  afe  a  stupid 
looking  eunuch,  made  his  appearance,  with  his  train  borne, 
and  eated  himself  at  one  corner  of  the  window.  The  usual 
compliments  having  passed,  lie  offered  our  travellers  every 
possible  assistance,  regretting  that  he  could  do,  however,  but 
little,  from  the  scarcity;, which  at  that  time  prevailed.  Per¬ 
mission  was  asked  to  employ  and  consult  Ibrahim  Jelani 
upon  the  subject,  which  was  granted.  Coffee  was  presented, 
but  it  being  Ramadan,  none  of  the  Mussuhnauns  would  par¬ 
take  of  it.  Excellent  rose  water  sherbet;  was  presented,  with 
embroidered  napkins  to  wipe  the  mouth.  Rose  water  being 
given  and  their  faces  perfumed,  our  travellers  proceeded  to 
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Jclani’s,  from  whence  it  was  arranged  that  his  lordship 
should  return  to  the  vizier.  After  some  interviews  between 
his  lordship,  the  vizier,  and  Jelani,  and  a  few  presents  from 
the  former,  supplies  were  at  length  obtained,  which,  as  has 
been  before  noticed,  were  at  once  dear  and  difficult  to  procure. 

In  one  of  these  visits  Jelani  shewed  his  lordship  all  his 
sabres,  some  ot  which  were  very  tine;  they  were  all  Persian, 
but  some  had  been  lengthened  in  Egypt  at  both  ends,  so  as 
to  give  the  Mameluke  point,  which  cuts  both  ways.  One 
of  these,  his  lordship  says,  instead  of  curves,  was  watered 
in  strait  lines  :  this  he  valued  at  1000  dollars.  lie  had  also 
a  large  stock  of  guns  and  pistois. 

The  room  his  lordship  was  received  in,  was  flagged,  and 
open  at  the  top;  the  house  was  three  stories  high  :  at  the  first 
floor  was  a  curtain  which  could  be  drawn  horizontally 
across.  This  was  open,  and  permitted  our  travellers  to  see 
the  range  oi  latticed  windows  handsomely  carved,  which 
they  soon  perceived  belonged  to  his  zenana,  where  his  lord- 
ship  perceived  several  ladies  looking  through  the  holes,  who 
at  length  lifted  up  the  window. 

These  ladies  were  as  fair  as  Europeans,  and  had  black  hair,, 
eyes,  and  eyebrows.  Their  lips  were  of  a  most  beautiful 
Vermillion :  some  were  so  young,  that  his  lordship  thinks 

they  must  have  been  Jelani’s  daughters. 

The  houses  in  Jidda  are  superior  to  those  in  Mocha  ;  they 
are  built  of  very  fine  madrepore;  the  doors  handsomely 
arched  and  covered  with  fretwork  ornaments*  carved  in  the 
stone ;  the  zig  zag  generally  prevalent  in  the  Saxon  arch  was 
the  most  common.  Lord  Vaientiawas  particularly  struck 
witii  the  resemblance  between  these  arches  and  those  in  our 
cathedrals ;  some  of  these  arches  were  pointed  like  the 
Gothic,  and  others  flat  like  the  Saxon  :  the  windows  were 
numerous. 

.The  streets  of  Jidda  are  very  narrow.  The  palace  is  plea¬ 
santly  situated  near  the  water’s  edge:  the  custom-house, 
which  faces  the  sea,  is  a  lofty  handsome  building.  The 
bazar  was  well  filled,  though  it  was  Ramadan  ;  plenty  of 
wheat,  pulse,  dates,  figs,  raisins,  and  bread,  the  latter  of 
winch  was  in  small  cakes. 

After  several  interviews  with  the  emir  Bahar  and  Jelani, 
Relative  to  the  supplies,  lord  Valentia  paid  a  visit  to  the 
latter,  who  was  encircled  by  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
came  to  congratulate  him  upon  the  Ede. 

Each  of  these  were  presented,  upon  their  entrance,  with 
sherbet,  and  an  embroidered  napkin  to  wipe  their  mouths. 
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The  dresses  were  all  very  rich.  Jelani  had  an  under  dress  of 
silk  lined  with  ermine,  and  over  that  another  of  black  fox 
skins.  Tea  was  served  in  the  English  style,  but  it  was  ex¬ 
ecrable,  and  there  was  no  milk. 

Upon  the  return  of  Jelani,  who  had  jjeen  absent,  about 
one  o’clock  an  English  table  was  brought,  chairs  placed 
round  it,  and  two  Mussulmauns,  besides  Jelani,  sat  down  at v 
table  with  our  travellers.  Bread  was  placed  before  the  whole 
company,  knives  and  forks  before  his  lordship’s  party  only. 

The  first  dish  was  a  soup,  composed  of  milk,  meat,  and 
some  kind  of  acid,  which  was  excellent :  this  they  took  out 
with  small  horn  spoons,  handing  it  immediately  to  their 
mouths ;  his  lordship’s  party  had  theirs  in  basons.  This 
was  followed  by  some  very  rich  forced-meat  balls;  then 
water  melons  in  slices;  then  meat  again  stewed  ;  then  pastry  : 
and  thus  proceeding  alternately  with  sweets  and  meat  to 
the  number  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  dishes. 

One  dish  only  was  put  upon  the  table  at  a  fime,  which, 
our  noble  traveller  says,  was  so  rapidly  removed,  that  they 
were  not  half  an  hour  at  table.  Pomegranates,  bananas, 
and  sherbet  with  raisins  in  it,  terminated  the  repast;  after 
which  each  person  turned  round  and  washed  his  hands  over 
a  bason,  into  which  water  was  poured  by  a  slave  who  held 
a  white  napkin.  His  lordship  describes  all  the  dishes  as 
excellent.  Upon  taking  leave  they  had  cotlee  and  rose  water.1 
The  Arab’s  first  meal  is  soon  after  day-break,  and  consists 
of  rice,  milk,  fruit,  sweetmeats,  bread,  and  coffee.  Of  the 
second,  our  travellers  partook  ;  and  the  third,  consisting  of 
meat  and  pastry,  is  aftet  sunset. 

The  people  in  general,  lord  Valentia  describes  as  dressed  in 
new  and  handsome  clothes.  The  coffee-houses  were  now 
filled,  all  shops,  except  those  which  sold  eatables,  were  shut, 
and  every  thing,  notwithstanding  the  Wahabee,  wore  an 
aspect -  of  festivity. 

December  25.— Lord  Valentia  paid  his  compliments  to 
the  vizier,  to  whom  he  was  introduced  by  the  emir  Bahar, 
and  placed  in  the  seat  of  honour. 

On  the  28th  arrived  the  Olive,  commanded  by  captain 
Loane,  loaded  with  rice  and  sugar. 

The  emir  Bahar  procured  his  lordship  some  slaves  who 
could  dive  and  procure  the  yusser,  a  species  of  kerotophyte, 
abounding  in  the  harbour  of  Jidda,  which  has  a  singular 
effect  under  water,  from  its  gently  waving  motiqn  when  agi¬ 
tated  by  the  tide. 

This  his  lordship  describes  as  of  a  deep  black,  and  al- 
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though  the  stem  at  the  base,  where  it  adheres  to  the  madre¬ 
pore,  is  not  thicker  than  a  quill,  yet  its  slender  branches 
extend  to  a  length  of  upwards  of  four  feet.  It  is  covered 
with  a  brown  glutinous  substance,  evidently,  his  lordship 
says,  composed  ot  millions  of  animalculae,  proceeding  from 
the  small  pores  in  the  yussers  which  become  visible  when 
they  are  removed.  This,  when  taken  up,  is  flexible,  but 
when  dry  becomes  very  brittle.  The  divers  went  down  in 
fourteen  fathom,  and  procured  some  beautiful  specimens  of 
madrepore,  which  forms  the  shoals  of  the  harbour.  Yusser 
is  found  at  Yambo  of  a  white  colour,  and  he  saw  speci¬ 
mens  of  both  kinds  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter  at  the  base. 
This  takes  a  polish,  and  is  by  the  Arabians  formed  into 
beads. 

Jidda  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity  to  its  being  the  nearest 
sea  port  to  Mecca,  from  whence  it  is  distant  about  forty 
miles.  It  is  indebted  to  Africa  for  its  supplies,  and  was 
governed  by  a  pacha  appointed  by  the  sultaun,  who  formerly 
divided  the  receipts  of  the  custom-house,  which  were  then 
considerable,  with  the  sheriffe.  But  when  Egypt  was  torn 
by  internal  convulsions,  and  the  Wahabce  power  arose  and 
cut  off  the  communication  between  Mecca  and  Constanti¬ 
nople,  disputes  commenced  which  terminated  iri  hostilities, 
and  Ghalib,  the  present  sovereign,  attacked  the  pacha  in 
the  citadel,  which  he  nearly  destroyed,  and  secretly  poi¬ 
soned  the  pacha.  As,  however,  the  Wahabee  have  taken 
advantage  of  the  absence  of  the  Turkish  troops,  his  lordship 
says  Ghalib  must  at  length  resign  Mecca,  Medina,  Yambo, 
and  Jidda,  to  the  Wahabee. 

Amongst  his  lordship’s  remarks  upon  Jidda,  he  observes, 
that  many  able  men  in' England  have  entertained  an  idea', 
that  Bonaparte,  even  with  the  possession  of  Egypt,  would 
find  it  impracticable  to  reach  India,  from  the  want  of  vessels 
to  convey  h,s  troops.  His  lordship  says,  his  residence  at 
J  i£ida  had  lully  convinced  him,  that  the  idea  was  erroneous, 
and  he  received  in  addition  from  Jelani  some  conclusive  in- 
formation  upon  that  subject.  He  was  assured  that  the  trade 
ot  Cosseir,  Suez,  Jidda,  and  Yambo,  would  supply  a  suf¬ 
ficient  number  of  vessels  to  convey  10,000  men. 

From  the  wind  being  favourable  nine  months  in  the  year 
they  might  run  down  to  Loheia  with  such  rapidity  as  to 
procure  supplies  of  water  and  provisions  every  ni<dit,  where 
those  articles  might  be  procured  :  from  thence.  If  the  wind 
should  be  unfavourable,  they  might  go  by  land  to  Mocha, 
where  a  sufficient  number  of  vessels,  under  American  co- 
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lours,  might  be  provided  for  their  conveyance  to  India 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  in  the  British,  who  would 
consider  them  as  coming  lor  the  usual  supplies  of  coffee  and 

gums.  . 

The  danger,  however,  his  lordship  says,  will  diminish 
every  year  with  the  decay  of  the  Arabian  trade,  which  will 
be  annihilated  if  Abyssinia  and  Senaar  should  be  supplied 
directly  from  Europe  and  India,  and  the  British  should  ob¬ 
tain  permission  from  the  Egyptian  government  to  send  their 
Indian  manufactures  to  Suez. 

January  2. — His  lordship  quitted  the  harbour  of  Jidda, 
and  on  the  26th  reached  the  anchoring  ground  of  Suez, 
where  a  boat  came  off  from  the  dola,  who  commanded  in  the 
absence  of  the  aga,  with  a  present  of  eggs,  loaves,  and  live 
sheep.  Early  on  the  following  morning  his  lordship  visited 
the  dola,  whom  he  describes  as  a  venerable  old  man,  with 
a  long  white  beard,  who  laughed  and  talked  very  fiecly 
without  any  of  the  dignity  ot  the  Turk. 

Lord  Valentia  communicated  his  wish  to  depart  as  soon  as 
possible  for  Cairo  ;  begged  permission  to  hire  camels  for  the 
journey,  and  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the  Arabs  for 
his  protection,  to  which  the  dola  replied,  that  he  would  grant 
his  lordship  all  the  assistance  in  his  power. 

His  lordship  was  next  presented  to  the  custom  master,  by 
whom  he  was  turned  over  for  a  supply  of  provisions  to  an 
inferior  agent,  who  informed  him  that  supplies  were  very 
uncertain,  that  water  was  brought  in  daily  by  the  Arabs,  at 
an  exorbitant  price;  that  bullocks  were  fifteen  dollars  a 
hundred  weight,  and  eggs  and  fish  were  alone  abundant  and 
cheap. 

On  the  beach  between  Attake  and  the  town,  lord  valentia 
procured  some  very  fine  specimens  of  bivalve  shells,  and  on 
the  spit  of  sand  a  variety  of  marine  productions ;  he  also 
considerably  increased  his  collection  of  sea-weed,  witli  which 
the  Red  Sea  abounds  more  than  any  other,  although  Bruce 
says  that  he  never  saw  a  sea-weed  in  it,  asserting  that  it 
would  have  too  much  agitation  to  produce  such  vegetables. 

Upon  the  arrival  of  the  caravan,  consisting  of  1500 
camels,  300  armed  Arabs,  and  about  30  Turks!,  with  two 
officers,  who  came  to  guard  the  mahmal ,  or  sacred  covering 
for  the  kaaba  at  Mecca,  in  the  evening,  his  lordship  was 
visited  by  the  scheik  Cliedid,  a  naildsome  looking  man 
about  thirty,  with  very  black  hair  and  beard:  he  seemed 
good  natured,  and,  as  his  lordship  understood,  was  very 
fond  of  brandy. 


DESCRIPTION,  AND  STATE  OF  SUEZ.  SG5 

By  the  1  lib  every  thing  was  arranged,  and  they  were  to 
depart  on  the  morrow  with  a  kafila  of  coffee  worth  100,000/. 
Chedid  related  to  his  lordship  a  remarkable  instance  of 
Arabian  honour,  in  the  preservation  of  Elfi  Bey,  who  had 
fled  to  his  wife  for  protection.  He  told  his  lordship  that 
he,  Chedid,  was  called  the  English  schech,  that  he  loved 
the  English,  and  only  wished  that  they  had  the  country  in-  , 
stead  of  the  Turks,  who  he  said  were  all  rascals;  assured 
his  lordship  that  all  the  Arab  tribes  were  r.ost  anxious  for  the 
return  of  the  English,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  even  the 
French,  in  preference  to  their  present  masters;  which  his  lord- 
ship  says  he  believes,  the  common  people  being  in  a  much 
better  situation  under  the  French  government ;  the  impost-  ' 
tions  being  then  less  and  grain  cheaper,  all  export  being 
stopped  by  the  activity  of  the  British  cruisers. 

Suez,  lord  Valentia  describes  as  having  been  formerly  a 
place  of  considerable  splendour,  each  bey  having  a  house 
there  in  which  his  factor  resided.  The  buildings,  which 
were  some  of  them  large,  are  now,  through  the  wanton  in¬ 
juries  of  the  f  rench,  little  more  than  an  heap  of  ruins.  It 
has  suffered  as  much  from  the  stagnation  of  trade  which  fol¬ 
lowed  the  occupation  of  Egypt  by  the  French,  as  from  their 
hostility.  An  Arab  house,  which  is  flat  roofed,  his  lordship 
says,  soon  falls  into  decay,  if  its  preservation  be  not  duly 
attended  to.  The  place  at  present  then  appeared  to  be  rising 
in  consequence. 

The  chief  trade  of  Suez  has  ever  been  in  coffee,  the  whole 
quantity  consumed  in  the  Turkish  empire  coming  through 
that  port  and  Cosseir.  The  tumults  in  Egypt,  which  ter¬ 
minated  by  the  beys  occupying  the  upper  provinces,  di¬ 
vided  the  country,  and  cut  oft' the  communications  between 
the  different  parts  of  it,  so  that  no  coffee  except  for  the  use 
of  the  beys,  is  sent  to  Cosseir,  and  the  residue  finds  its  way 
to  Suez,  where  it  is  liable  not  oidy  to  the  exactions  of  the 
pacha,  bur  even  to  seizure. 

Were  Egypt,  however,  again  to  become  tranquil  and 
under  one  master,  from  the  force  of  the  northerly  winds 
which  blow  in  the  upper  part  of  the  gulf,  Suez,  his  lordship 
says,  would  never  become  a  place  of  great  trade,  even  were 
the  great  canal  formerly  made  to  be  cleaned. 

February  13. — The  schech  having  sent  the  camels  for 
their  baggage,  our  travellers  commenced  their  journey  across 
the  desert.  His  lordship  travelled  in  a  takterouan,  which 
he  describes,  from  being  no  more  than  five  feet  long,  as 
being  more  like  a  box  than  a  palanquin,  and  very  uncom- 
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fortable;  this  is  slung  between  two  camels,  by  large  shafts, 
which  pass  underneath.  Th.  *est  of  the  gentlemen  travelled 
in  nohaffas* ;  they  had  fourteen  camels  for  their  baggage 
and  water,  and  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  dressing  food  in  the 
desert,  they  provided  plenty  ot  cold  neat,  bread,  fruit, 
butler,  and  cheese:  they  were  also  obliged  to  provide  coffee, 
bread,  and  rice,  for  the  soldiers  of  Chedid,  and  the  men 
attending  the  camels. 

At  hall  past  ten  our  travellers  mounted  their  camels,  and 
about  twelve  they  reached  tiie  wells,  where  they  pitched 
their  tents,  a  distance  of  four  miles.  Cliedid  having  heard 
tha^  it  was  likely  our  travellers  would  be  attacked,  it  was 
determined  that  a  part  ot  the  escort  with  the  Turks  should 
go  in  front,  another  part  in  the  middle  of  the  caravan,  and 
a  few  in  the  rear. 

i  he  robbers  in  the  desert,  his  lordship  says,  are  not  sup¬ 
posed  to  exceed  500,  but  although  Chedid  was  as  bold  as  a 
lion,  it  never  nelcss  became  necessary  to  take  every  precau¬ 
tion,  as  the  appearance  of  preparation  might  often  prevent 
an  attach,  t  r  the  Arabs,  his  lordship  says,  like  other  ban¬ 
ditti,  never  fight  unless  they  conceive  their  superiority  so 
great  as  to  ensure  them  success. 

February  14. — Our  travellers  proceeded  at  half  after  five 
in  the  morning,  and  did  not  halt  until  a  quarter  past  six 
in  the  evening,  their  camels  going  at  the  rate  of  three  miles 
an  hour.  A  t  nine  they  passed  a  building  on  the  ri^ht, 
formerly  used  by  the  Turks  as  a  fort,  when  they  were  more 
powerful  to  protect  the  chravans  from  robbers  ;  this  fort 
is  nearly  in  ruins.  Soon  afterwards  the  road  became  more 
stony,  and  they  quitted  the  plain  of  Suez,  and  had  small 
hil’s  on  their  right  and  left.  This  being  considered  as  a 
most  dangerous  spot  die  escort  was  upon  the  alert. 

Tiie  Turks  marched  :n  front  displaying  two  flags,  the 
■first,  belongi  ig  to mahmal ,  was  white,  with  a  3’ellow  border, 
and  the  tno-biaded  s"  ord  in  yellow  in  the  centre:  the 
other  belonging  to  the  sultaun,  which  was  half  green,  half 
red,  the  green  uppermost.  With  these  was  Chedid,  as 
commander  in  chief,  w  ho  always  preceded  t lie  caravan  to 
the  top  ot  the  ascents,  where  he  waited  till  they  came  up, 
and  then  went  on  as  before. 

I  i--  lordship  collected  during  his  march,  several  beautiful 
specimens  of  Egyptian  pebble,  with  which  the  whole  road 


*  A  kind  of  little  couches,  two  of  which  are  slung  sideways  on  the  opposite 
shJc-s  of  a  camel,  with  an  awning  spread  between  to  keep  off  the  sun. 
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was  covered.  The  only  vegetable  productions  he  observed, 

^  /ew  s*ll”ted  Mimosas,  an  Artemisia,  probably  the 
Absinthium  of  Bruce,  an  Echium  with  a  purple  blossom, 
and  an  elegant  but  leafless  Spartium  with  a  white  and  purple 
blossom.  r  ^ 

Febiuary  15.-— Our  travellers  did  not  reach  their  haltino* 
place  until  five.  The  road  was  more  winding  than  on  the 
preceding  day.  From  the  time  of  our  travellers  quitting  the 
wells  until  half  past  four  this  day,  they  had  been  gradually 
ascending  ;  at  that  tune  they  reached  (he  highest  point,  and 
beheld  a  descent  before  them  leading  to  the  fertile  plains  of 
P*  ’  U  his  lordship  says,  “  with  verdure,  through 

wmeh  the  Nile  was  winding  its  course.  The  scene  appeared 
still  more  beautiful  from  being  contrasted  by  the  arid  fore¬ 
ground  of  the  desert.” 

February  16.  It  was  three  o’clock  before  the  caravan  de¬ 
parted  ;  at  eight  they  reached  an  opening  on  the  hills,  down 
which  they  rapidly  descended,  and  at  the  bottom  were  met 
by  Mr.  Aziz,  the  acting  resident  for  the  British  duringfhe  ab- 
senceo'f  major  Missett.  Here  our  travellers  parted  from  (be  rest 
ot  the  caravan,  and  passing  some  magnificent  MussuVraaim 
tombs,  kept  along  the  walls  of  Cairo  till  they  reached  an 
ancient  and  lofty  gate  called  Bab-el  Fituch,-  which  they 

pacha  *  °rderS  haVi,:g:  beCn  giveD  f0k  that  PurPose  by  the 

.  ^ord  yMentia  andliis  attendants  took  uptheir  residence  in 
the  British  factory  at,  the  European  quarter,  where  he  was 
shortly  after  waited  upon  by  the  fathers  and  principal  of  the 
Franciscans  of  Jerusalem,  and  immediately  afterwards  bvr 
l6  Franciscans  of  the  Propaganda.  Mr.  Macardle,  of  ' 
Kosetti  s  house,  and  other  European  gentlemen,  also  c  me 
to  pay  their  compliments.  His  highness  Mohammed  Ali  «ent 
to  learn  on  what  day  his  lordship  intended  to  visit  him. 

His  lordship  was  also  visited  by  the  fathers  of  the  Greek 
convent,  situated  in  the  Greek  quarter,  which  is  dependent 
on  the  patriarch  of  Alexandria. 

°f  .an  Egyptian  dance  at  Mr.  Macardle’s,  his  lordship 
gives  the  following  description.  The  dancers  were  veiled 
to  conceal  their  ugliness  ;  their  singing  was  something  h,  the 
manner  of  the  naulch  girls  in  India,  but  the\'  never  raised 
their  voices  to  an  artificial  pitch.  These  dances  were  inti- 
mtely  too  indecent,  even  for  description,  yet  Mrs.  Macardle 
a  pretty  Greek,  and  a  great  number  of  ladies  who  were 
present.,  laughed  excessively,  and  even  when  asked,  danced 
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themselves  in  the  same  indecent  manner:  this  his  lordship 
attributes  not  to  vice,  but  to  habit. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  performance  the  dancing  girls  went 
round  demanding  money  from  each  person. 

In  so  turbulent  a  ciiy  as  Cairo,  every  house  is  wisely 
constructed  for  defence,  and,  consequently,  has  no  windows, 
or  only  a  few  of  small  dimensions,  towardsr the  street ;  they 
are  generally  built  round  a  court,  and  contain  a  smail 
garden  within  their  walls.  The  house  of  Mr.  Rosetti,  in 
which  Mr.  Ma cardie  resides,  is  very  large,  with  lofty  rooms, 
and  well  furnished  ;  a  part  of  the  end  of  the  state  apartment 
is  raised  from  the  floor,  and  covered  with  rich  carpet, 
around  which  are  couches  composed  of  cushions,  in  the 
eastern  style,  which  is  called  a  divan.  The  whole  room  is 
covered  either  with  a  mat  or  a  carpet,  and  in  the  middle  are 
chairs  and  tables :  the  windows  are  large  and  glazed. 

The  female  Greeks  bom  in  Egypt  are  pretty,  fair,  and 
well  made,  when  young,  but  child-birth  destroys  their 
figures  by  relaxation,  and  their  bosoms  become  large  and 
flaccid.  Their  head  dress  is  Asiatic,  and  richly  adorned 
with  gold,  pearls,  and  diamonds:  their  robes  are  of  the  same 
style,  and  consist  of  satins  and  velvets,  faced  or  lined  with 
fur.  Unfortunately,  in  the  same  proportion  in  which  the. 
outside  is  adorned,  the  inside  is  neglected.  The  mind  of  a 
female  Greek  is  a  total  blank,  or  worse. 

The  gentlemen  of  Mr.  Rosetti’s  house  are  chiefly  Italians ; 
there  w  ere  very  few  French.  A  kind  of  agent,  his  lordship 
says,  went  occasionally  to  the  pacha,  but  as  Bonaparte  was 
not  then  acknowledged  by  the  Porte,  was  not  received  in 
any  public  character. 

February  18. — At  three  o’clock  our  travellers  went  by  ap¬ 
pointment  to  visit  the  pacha,  who  does  not  reside  in  the 
citadel,  but  in  a  large  house  in  the  osbeckia.  His  highness 
had  sent  five  horses,  most  magnificently  caparisoned,  for 
lord  Valentin  and  suite,  and  a  party  of  his  chaous,  with 
silver  sticks,  to  attend  them  and  keep  oft’  the  crowd.  The 
apartment  into  which  they  were  shewn,  was  crowded  with 
fcoldiers,  and  was  remarkable  neither  for  its  size  nor  richness. 
As  soon  as  they  were  seated,  be  entered  by  a  side  door.  His 
lordship  arose,  and  paid  his  compliments  in  the  European 
fashion,  while  Mr.  Aziz,  as  a  native  subject  of  the  Porte, 
kissed  the  hem  of  his  garment,  and  continued  standing 
during  the  audience.  He  is  a  little  man,  of  an  intelligent 
countenance,  with  a  reddish  brown  beard  of  moderate  di¬ 
mensions,  but  of  which  he  seemed  to  be  proud,  as  he  was 
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continually  stroking  it.  He  seated  himself  close  to  lord  Va- 
lentia  on  a  divan,  and  began  the  conversation  with  the  usual 
train  of  compliments  on  his  arrival,  addressing  him  by  the 
title  of  general.  His  lordship  thanked  him  for  all  his  kind, 
ness  ;  and,  as  he  had  been  previously  requested  by  Chedid 
mentioned  how  well  be  had  behaved  in  the  desert,  and  at 
Suez.  His  highness  gravely  answered,  that  if  he  had  be¬ 
haved  otherwise,  his  head  should  have  answered  for  it.  He 
expressed  a  great  regard  for  the  English,  saying  that  he 
had  been  much  with  their  officers,  when  they  were  in  Egypt 
and  that  he  had  uniformly  been  kindly  treated  ;  that  it  was 
therefore  his  inclination  to  do  every  thing  in  his  power  for 
them  all,  and  particularly  for  a  person  of  his  lordship’s 
consequence.  It  was  also  his  duty,  since  he  knew  that  they 
were  the  steadiest  friends  of  the  Porte.  They  conversed  on 
the  reports  which  had  circulated  of  Bonaparte  ha  vino-  taken 
Vienna  :  he  said  he  could  hardly  believe  it,  though  every 
thing  was  possible  in  such  wars  as  these.  He  tokThis  lord- 
ship  that  the  French  agent  had  been  to  notify  it  to  him,  and 
to  inform  him,  that  it  was  now  the  great  emperor’s  intention 
to  reconquer  the  Crimea  from  Russia,  and  restore  it  to  the 
Porte  :  that  he  had  answered,  “  the  Porte  does  not  want  the 
Crimea  ;  she  has  already  so  widely  extended  an  empire,  that 
she  cannot  manage  the  whole  of  it ;  she  only  wants  friends.” 
Lord  \  alentia  told  his  highness,  that  if  Bonaparte  cot  the 
Crimea,  he  would  restore  it  to  the  Porte  qs  he  did  £cypt 
He  replied,  he  knew  that  very  well ;  and  if  France  should 
be  victorious,  he  was  very  much  afraid  they  should  have  to 
fight  again,  and  that  the  Turkish  troops  were  not  capable 
of  resisting  the  French;  that  they  were  not  now  what  they 
were  formerly.  His  lordship  observed,  that  they  had  fought 
bravely,  and  resisted  successfully  the  emperor  Joseph  in  the 
hisi  war.  He  replied,  “  Aye,  yet  they  were  then  much 
divided  among  themselves  ”  He  offered  our  traveller  every 
assistance  in  his  power  to  visit  the  pyramids,  and  desired 
he  would  not  scruple  to  apply  to  him  for  every  thine  he 
wanted.  Coffee  was  served  on  their  entry  ;  the  cup  out  of 
which  the  pacha  drank  was  set  with  diamonds;  their  cups 
were  of  gold  embossed.  When  sherbet  was  served  they 
took  the  hint  to  retire.  He  said,  he  hoped  to  see  his  lordshio 
again,  and  should  any  thing  particular  occur,  he  would  send 
to  him.  His  highness  was  plainly  dressed,  and  wore  no 
jewels  of  any  kind.  On  quitting  the  house  a  salute  was  fired. 

February  J9. — His  lordship  visited  the  Jerusalem  coni 
vent,  which  is  a  good  building,  and  strong  enough  to  keep 
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out  the  natives  in  time  of  tumult.  The  church,  which  is 
handsome,  contains  some  tolerable  pictures,  but  these  are 
spoiled  by  having  gold  crowns  inserted  over  the  heads  of  the 
saints. 

A  reverend  friar  with  a  silver  beard,  who  had  resided 
fifty  years  in  the  convent,  shewed  our  travellers  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  figure  of  St.  George,  his  patron  saint.  The 
whole  brotherhood  appeared  gay  and  contented.  The  su¬ 
perior  was  a  man  of  sense  and  information.  They  have  a 
good  organ,  and  a  library  tolerably  filled  :  this  has  been 
formed  by  the  accumulation  of  such  fathers  as  have  died  in 
the  convent  ;  those  who  remove,  always  take  their  property 
with  them.  His  lordship  was  shewn  in  the  sacristy  the 
splendid  habiliments  in  which  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  for¬ 
merly  celebrated  high  mass.  This  is  the  most  ancient 
establishment  of  the  Franciscans,  and  they  are  entirely  sup¬ 
ported  by  charitable  contributions. 

H  is  lordship  also  visited  the  Franciscan  fathers  of  the  Pro¬ 
paganda,  whom  he  represents  as  very  poor  ;  formerly  re¬ 
ceiving  each  a  miserable  pittance  of  00  dollars,  which  is  no 
longer*  paid.  They  subsist  only  on  charity,  and  having 
fenor  triends  than  the  Capuchins,  live  very  indifferently. 

February  20. — His  lordship  visited  the  citadel ;  the  pacha 
hearing  of  his  intention,  had  sent  seven  horses  richly  capa¬ 
risoned,  an  officer  of  the  troops  to  conduct  them,  and  two 
cliaous  bashi  to  keep  off  tbe  crowd.  He  was  accompanied 
by  se  eeral  European  gentlemen  and  the  pacha’s  servants, 
who  were  mounted  upon  asses. 

Our  travellers  made  their  way  through  the  narrow'  streets, 
which  were  as  usual  crowded  until  they  reached  a  kind  of 
open  place  before  t lie  gate  of  the  new  citadel,  opposite  to 
which  is  a  very  noble  mosque.  They  mounted  a  steep  hill 
paved  with  large  flag  stones,  surrounded  by  ruins  of  houses 
desl;  oyed  in  tl  -  disputes  between  the  Turks  and  Albanians, 
till  they  read'  ad  , '  e  walls  of  the  new'  citadel,  which  are  strong 
and  lot  y .  Oiu  travellers  went  directly  to  the  hall  of  audi¬ 
ence  where  they  were  received  by  an  officer  of  the  garrison 
in  a  room  formerly  the  zenana  of  the  pacha,  looking  directly 
over  the  walls  towards  Old  Cairo  and  the  pyramids  ;  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  fountain.  They  next  visited  the  mint, 
where  they  coin  gold  zeejuins,  hall  zequins,  and  quaiter  ze- 
quins;  piastres  and  parahs  also  in  silver. 

These  pieces  being  much  adulterated,  the  profit  of  coining 
brings  in  bom  one  thousand  10  twelve  hundred  purses.  The 
machinery  for  striking  the  coin  was  a  clumsy  imitation  of 
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that  used  in  Europe  before  Mr.  Bolton’s  invention.  Instead 
ol  flattening  the  metal  by  rollers,  they  beat  it  out  with  ham¬ 
mers. 

Our  travellers  next  visited  Jacob’s  Well;  the  person  who 
constructed  this  astonishing  effort,  his  lordship  says,  must 
be  endowed  wit li  uncommon  mind,  to  sink  an  oblong  pit  of 
24  feet  by  IS  to  the  depth  of  146  through  the  solid  rock, 
after  which,  without  being  baffled,  to  persevere  and  sink 
another  also  through  the  solid  rock  to  1  he  depth  of  130  feet, 
where  the  rock  terminated  and  the  water  was  found.  The 
size  of  this  second,  lord  Yalentia  says,  was,  according  to 
JNorden,  only  fifteen  by  nine,  wide  enough,  however,  for 
every  purpose  of  utility. 

Lord  V  alentia  sees  no  reason  to  doubt  the  tradition  re¬ 
ported  by  Mr.  Niebuhr,  that  this,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
noble  works  attributed  to  Joseph,  were  constructed  by  the 
celebrated  Saladin,  whose  real  name  was  YusufF,  in  whose 
time  the  citadel  was  constructed. 

.Our  travellers  next  visited  the  divan,  now  used  by  the 
French  as  an  hospital ;  this,  which  has  nothing  to  recom¬ 
mend  it  but  its  great  size,  being  149  feet  long,  86  broad,  and 
between  ^,0  and  35  feet  high,  is  now  rapidly  falling  to  decay. 

Ihe  view  from  hence  and  every  part  of  the  ramparts  is 
very  beautiful,  extending  over  the  ruins  of  Old  Cairo,  the 
villages  of  Boukic  and  Glieza,  with  the  great  pyramids,  the 
pyramids  of  Sacara,  and  the  Nile.  These,  with  the  extensive 
plains  of  light  green  wheat,  forming  a  contrast  lo  the  bar¬ 
ren  rock  of  Mokatlem,  which  commands  the  citadel,  ren¬ 
der'd  the  prospect  at  once  beautiful  and  enchanting. 

Ihe  new  and  the  old  citadel  cover  a  considerable  extent 
of  ground;  they  were  formerly  separated,  but  the  French 
opened  a  communication  between  the  two,  who  also  wished 
to  remove  the  rock  of  Mokattem,  but  this  was  opposed  by 
Bonaparte. 

All  the  splendid  remains  of  antiquity  are  now,  bis  lord- 
ship  says,  in  the  new  citadel;  the  houses  are  chiefly  in 
ruins.  A  great  many  houses  in  better  condition  are  in  the 
old  citadel ;  but  no  noble  public  buildings.  The  walls  have 
a  parapet  and  towers  two  or  three  stories  high,  at  equal 
distance,  built  of  solid  stone,  with  vaulted  roots,  in  each  of 
which  are  cannon. 

On  quitting  the  divan,  our  travellers  visited  the  hall  of 
Joseph,  a  noble  apartment,  but  in  ruins;  the  roof,  which 
is  now  gone,  was  sustained  by  four  enormous  pillars  of  red 
granite,  each  of  one  piece.  The  capitals  of  these  are  Egyp. 
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tian,  and  appear,  his  lordship  says,  to  have  been  removed 
from  some  more  ancient  building ;  the  walk  on  this  side  of 
the  ramparts  is  equally  beautiful  with  the  other  ;  it.  com¬ 
mands  the  town  of  Cairo,  with  its  numerous  minarets  and 
public  buildings  ;  beyond  lies  the  Nile,  the  island  of  Rhoda 
covered  with  large  sycamore  trees,  the  verdant  plain,  and 
the  pyramids.  The  lines  of  forts  erected  on  the  different 
hillocks  from  the  citadel  to  the  Nile,  and  the  aqueduct  of 
Old  Cairo,  extend  to  the  same  distance  on  the  left,  which, 
with  the  mosque  before  described,  forms,  his  lordship  ob¬ 
serves,  a  bold  foreground  for  the  view. 

Our  travellers  next  passed  to  a  very  noble  room  supported 
by  numerous  pillars  of  granite,  each  a  single  piece :  all  these, 
with  the  exception  of  tour,  were  Egyptian;  the  others  had 
Corinthian  capitols,  the  roof  had  fallen  in,  but  a  cornice  of 
wood  still  remained  at  a  great  height,  ornamented  with  in¬ 
scriptions  from  the  Icoran.  Opposite  to  this  room  was 
another  which  overlooked,  the  city,  covered  with  Mosaic 
work,  of  which  a  considerable  part  remained,  although  the 
l>uiidings  were  now  in  ruins  and  filled  with  rubbish.  The 
manufacturers  employed  to  embroider  the  rich  covering  of 
the  Kaaba,  at  Mecca,  formerly  occupied  <hese  buildings. 

Lord  Valentia  regrets  it  as  a  melancholy  circumstance, 
that  the  many  splendid  remains  of  the  ancient  sultauns,  con¬ 
tained  in  the  citadel,  should  be  so  rapidly  disappearing,  and 
is  of  opinion  that  civil  broils  will  destroy  every  other  vestige 
than  the  outer  walls,  and  the  massive  columns  that  could 
point  out  the  citadel  of  Cairo  as  the  former  abode  of 
monarchs. 

Our  traveller  also  visited  the  Greek  archbishop  of  Mount 
Sinai,  whom  be  describes  as  a  handsome  young  man,  of 
considerable  talent,  and  an  excellent  scholar.  He  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Petersburgh,  and  informed  his  lordship  that  the 
convent,  which  was  small  and  neat,  was  founded  in  the 
third  century ;  that  there  were  forty  monks  of  the  order  of 
Saint  Catharine,  here  and  at  Mount  Sinai;  that  they  had 
convents  at  Jerusalem,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  in  Russia;  the 
whole  number  of  fathers  amounting  to  two  hundred.  All 
visitors  ascend  to  a  window  by  a  basket,  as  in  the  other 
convents  amongst  the  Arabs. 

March  2.— The  disturbances  which  had  occurred  in 
Egypt  during  the  last  three  years,  had  rendered  a  visit  to 
the  pyramids  too  dangerdus  for  individuals  to  perform. 
His  lordship  was  solicited  by  several  European  gentlemen  to 
be  permitted  to  accompany  him,  and  the  pacha  supplied 
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his  party  with  horses,  and  sent  two  chaousbashi  to  take  care 
of  them,  as  usual.  They  quitted  the  city,  and  after  passing 
among  the  innumerable  hillocks,  composed  of  broken  pot¬ 
tery,  and  decayed  bricks  and  sand,  which  rise  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  height  between  New  and  Old  Cairo,  our  travellers 
at  length  reached  the  convent  of  St.  George,  which  consists 
of  a  lofty  round  tower,  divided  into  many  apartments,  and 
some  square  buildings,  both  of  great  antiquity.  This  large 
convent,  however,  from  the  heavy  contributions  levied  by 
Mohammed  AH,  is  now  abandoned.  After  resting  here  a 
short  time,  our  travellers  walked  out  to  look  at  the  mekias, 
the  pillar  in  the  centre  of  which  is  very  handsome ;  it  is 
divided  into  numerous  compartments,  affording  the  means 
of  ascertaining  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  with  which  the  bason 
surrounding  it  has  a  communication. 

Our  travellers  wandered  for  some  time  among  the  ruins  of 
a  palace  which  stood  around  the  mekias,  and  had  several 
flights  of  steps  descending  to  the  river,  of  which  a  mosque, 
the  roof  of  which  had  been  supported  by  Corinthian  pillars 
of  Italian  marble,  constituted  the  chief  ornament. 

Their  next  visit  was  to  a  Jewish,  synagogue,  remarkable 
only  for  its  filth;  and  afterwards  to  a  Coptic  church,  not 
only  more  cleanly,  but  curious,  from  its  being  believed  to 
contain  the  cell  in  which  the  Virgin  Mary  resided  during  her 
abode  in  Egypt. 

There  is  a  vault  under  the  body  of  the  church,  containing 
an  oven -like  aperture,  where  the  infant  Jesus  is  supposed  to 
have  slept. 

In  consequence  of  apprehensions  of  an  attack  by  some 
Mamelukes  under  Elfi  Bey,  our  travellers  were  delayed  un¬ 
til  the  arrival  of  some  troops,  the  household  cavalry  of  the 
pacha,  and  some  French  Mamelukes  were  sent  to  protect 
them. 

On  the  5th,  our  travellers  passed  the  river  as  soon  as  it 
was  light,  but  Mussulraauns  are  not  to  be  hurried,  and  it 
was  some  time  before  the  governor  of  the  town  joined  them 
with  a  large  body  of  cavalry,  and  a  piece  of  curricle  artillery. 
They  crossed  the  plain  direct  for  the  pyramids,  while  Taher 
Pacha  kept  between  them  and  some  villages  to  the  north, 
where  the  Mamelukes  and  Arabs  were  said  to  be.  He  had 
with  him  full  two  thousand  infantry,  and  another  piece  of 
curricle  artillery,  a  force  more  than  sufficient  for  our  pro* 
tection.  His  lordship  was  not  struck  with  that  astonishment, 
which  many  have  expressed  on  approaching  these  vast 
masses.  The  idea  of  a  pyramid  is  easily  conceived,  and 
valextia.3  m  in 
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consequently  surprise  cannot  enter  the  feelings  of  a  person 
when  he  first  beholds  them.  When,  however,  reason  points 
out  the  prodigious  labour  with  which  they  must  have  been 
erected,  and  the  incomprehensible  motives  which  could  have 
led  to  such  vast  exertions,  astonishment  gradually  increases, 
and  the  mind  is  lost  in  conjecture  and  admiration. 

On  reaching  the  entrance  into  the  great  pyramid,  they 
were  joined  by  many  Arabs,  residing  in  the  neighbouring 
vaults,  who  offered  their  services  in  assisting  them  among 
the  ruins,  and  clearing  the  passage  that  led  to  what  is 
usually  called  the  sepulchral  chamber,  from  the  sand  that 
had  accumulated  in  it.  This  was  rapidly  executed,  and  the 
flambeaux  being  lighted,  the  party  entered.  The  different 
passages  and  chambers  have  been  so  often  visited  and  de¬ 
scribed,  that  it  is  impossible  any  new  discovery  can  be  made 
by  a  modem  traveller.  The  French  have  ascertained  the 
actual  dimensions,  and  it  is  curious,  that  Diodorus  should, 
have  beers  proved  to  be  correct,  who  has  stated  the  base  to 
be  seven  hundred  feet,  and  the  elevation  six  hundred.  Tbe 
British  army  had  leisure  to  visit  it  frequently,  and  the  offi¬ 
cers  have  added  their  t«timony  to  that  of  their  predecessors, 
that  the  great  pyramid  is  built  of  a  stone  found  in  the 
vicinity,  and  of  which  the  rock  itself  on  which  it  is  erected, 
is  composed.  If  ever  this,  or  the  others,  were  covered  with 
marble  or  granite,  not  a  vestige  now  remains  to  prove  the 
fact;  but  it  is  probable  that  they  were  at  least  intended  to 
be  thus  adorned,  from  the  passages  being  of  the  finest  white 
marble,  and  the  chambers  of  the  red  granite  of  Upper 
Egypt. 

if  it  were  dubious  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  by  whom,  or 
for  what  purpose,  the  pyramids  were  constructed,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  that  modern  ingenuity  should  clear  away 
the  deeper  gloom  with  which,the  course  of  ages  has  covered 
the  mystery  yet  every  person  who  has  written  on  the  sub¬ 
ject,  has  embraced  some  decided  opinion,  and  many  have, 
laboured  hard  to  prove,  what  must  ever  remain  doubtful. 
Among  these,  monsieur  Maillet  is  the  most  remarkable,  who 
has  described  the  process-  of  closing  the  great  pyramid,  as 
accurately  as  if  he  had  been  present  when  it  was  done.  Lord 
Valenti  a  was  inclined  to  believe  that  it  never  was  intended  to 
be  shut  up,  nor  that  any  pains  were  taken  to  conceal  the 
approaches  to  the  great  chamber  ;  for  if  such  were  the  case, 
Bothing  could  be  more  absurd,  than  to  line  the  passages, 
from  the  entrance  to  the  extremity,  with  a  highly  polished 
white  marble,  which  would  have  served  as  a  guide  to  any 
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depredator,  and  would  have  precluded  the  possibility  cf  his 
erring  either  to  the  right  or  left ;  whereas,  if  the  passage 
3iad  been  formed  of  the  same  materials  as  the  rest  of  the 
building,  nearly  a  moiety  of  it  might  have  been  destroyed 
before  its  contents  could  have  been  discovered.  It,  on  the 
contrary,  the  pyramid  were  intended  to  be  open  for  the  ce¬ 
lebration  of  any  of  the  sacred  mysteries,  the  lining  of  po¬ 
lished  marble  to  the  passage,  and  the  splendid  coating  of 
granite,  which  adorns  the  chambers,  would  be  at  once  ac¬ 
counted  for,  and  the  sarcophagus  might  have  been  destined 
to  contain  the  supposed  body  of  Osiris  during  the  annual 
lamentations  for  his  loss. 

Amongst  the  numerous  conjectures  with  respect  to  the 
purpose  for  which  these  pyramids  were  constructed,  lord 
Valentia  considers  that  of  Pococke  as  the  most  worthy  of 
attention,  who  believes  that  the  whole  point  of  the  high 
land,  which  protrudes  due  east  into  the  plain  of  the  Nile, 
was  intended  to  be  covered  with  an  uniform  pile,  a  part  of 
which  was  to  have  been  formed  of  the  existing  pyramids, 
and  that  others  were  to  have  been  erected  corresponding  to 
the  great  pyramid  and  the  third.  The  second  pyramid 
would  then  be  in  the  centre  with  the  sphinx  in  front  of  it. 

The  regularity  of  the  excavacations  which  surround  this 
building  on  two  sides,  leaving  an  opening,  to  the  east,  and 
the  fact  that  the  causeways  extend  in  the  same  direction, 
seem  to  prove,  his  lordship  says,  that  this  was  intended  as 
the  front  of  the  pile,  and  therefore  tend  to  confirm  Mr.  Po- 
cocke’s  conjecture. 

Among  the  renegado  French  who  escorted  his  lordship, 
was  a  man  who  said  he  had  escorted  Bonaparte  on  his  visit 
to  the  pyramids,  who  informed  him  that  Napoleon  had  sent 
down  a  man  into  a  well,  suspended  by  a  cord,  but  that  after 
descending  some  distance  they  found  it  impossible  to  get  him 
up  again,  probably  from  some  curve  in  the  passage. 

The  reception  lord  Valentia  met  with  in  Egypt  was  uncom¬ 
monly  flattering,  and  he  feltthe  more  pleased  with  it,  as  he  found 
that  it  extremely  mortified  the  French  agents.  Mr.  Drovetti, 
their  consul,  could  not  contain  his  vexation.  He  exclaimed, 
“  how  very  ridiculous  to  make  such  an  uproar  about  a  pri- 
vateindividual !”  but  he  well  knew  that,  although  in  fact,  his 
observationswerejust,  yetthat  his  lordship  wasontlusoccasion 
a  public  pageant,  as  no  one  believed  that  he  had  come  without 
political  motives;  an  idea  which  major  Missett  encouraged, 
to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  the  French,  whose  agents  had 
for  some  time  unblushingly  asserted,  that  England  considered 
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Egypt  as  of  no  consequence,  and  did  not  wish  to  keep  up 
any  connection  with  it. 

After  having  passed  through  the  Delta;  after  having  exa¬ 
mined  its  whole  line  of  sea  coast,  and  viewed  both  the  great 
mouths  of  the  Nile,  his  lordship  could  not  discover  a  single 
argument  in  favour  of  the  idea,  that  this  fertile  district  has 
been  formed  by  the  mud  of  the  river.  For,  if,  in  ancient 
times,  this  had  actually  been  the  case,  how  happens  it  that, 
in  these  days,  the  same  cause  does  not  produce  the  same 
effect  ?  1  et  it  is  evident  that  the  volume  of  water  brought 
down  is  as  great  as  ever,  by  its  covering  the  whole  plain  of 
Egypt;  and  many  of  the  ancient  canals  being  closed,  the 
quantity  discharged  into  the  sea  at  Rosetta  and  Damietta  is 
still  greater  than  formerly.  Instead,  however,  of  the  land 
continuing  to  extend  to  the  northward,  and  a  mound  of 
black  loam  being  deposited  at  the  mouths  of  the  river,  the 
bar,  which  at  all  times  renders  the  entrance  shallow,  and 
which  after  a  gale  from  the  north  becomes  so  considerable  as 
to  be  impassable  till  the  stream  has  formed  a  new  passage, 
consists  of  an  arid  sand  alone,  uncovered  by  any  more 
fertile  deposition. 

It  cannot  be  argued  that,  in  early  times,  the  sea  shore 
may  have  been  sand,  though  higher  up,  and  that  it  has 
been  covered  by  the  mud  of  the  Nile;  for  throughout  the 
Delta  the  same  rich  soil  is  discoverable  in  the  deepest  pits, 
without  any  strata  of  sand  between,  while  the  whole  sea  coast 
is  now  like  other  flat  coasts,  unoccupied  by  rocks,  a  sand  so 
mixed  with  marine  salt,  as  scarcely  to  produce  any 
vegetation. 

The  present  sea  shore  of  the  Delta  has,  to  his  lordship, 
so  little  the  appearance  of  having  been  formed  since  the 
deluge,  that  he  must  have  better  authority  than  Mr.  Savary, 
or  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  for  believing  that 
it  was  so.  The  former  is  a  wild  romancer,  whose  descrip¬ 
tions  our  traveller  had  already  been  obliged  to  controvert  at 
Damietta,  and  to  whom  he  could  give  no  additional  credit, 
when  he  asserts,  that  the  narrow  strip  of  land  below  Lesbe 
has  been  the  gift  ol  the  Nile  since  the  days  of  St.  Louis  ;  an 
assertion  completely  disproved,  by  its  being  of  the  same 
arid  sand  as  the  rest  of  the  sea  coast,  and  not  of  the  rich  soil 
of  the  Delta;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  look  at  the  map  of 
Egyptto  be  convinced,  that  unless  the  lake  Menzale  had 
been  united  to  the  sea,  it  is  impossible  but  that  the  land 
must  then  have  extended  as  far  as  it  now  does,  for  it  is 
scarcely  of  a  sufficient  width  to  keep  their  waters  asunder. 
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To  the  traditions  of  the  Egyptian  priests,  bis  lordship  was 
inclined  to  give  as  little  credit.  They  were  celebrated  for 
their  anxiety  to  exalt  their  country,  by  giving  it  a  remote 
antiquity ;  and  what  fable  could  be  better  adapted  for  the 
purpose  than  this?  Slow  and  imperceptible  as  was  the  in¬ 
crease  of  the  land  at  that  time,  how  many  ages  must  have 
confessedly  passed  away,  before  eighty  miles  of  sea  could 
have  been  filled  up  by  the  depositions  of  the  river! 

The  column  qf  Dioclesian  has  been  described  by  every 
author;  but  the  French,  while  in  possession  of  Alexandria, 
at  length  ascertained  its  dimensions;  to  the  English,  how¬ 
ever,  they  left  the  honour  of  decyphering  the  inscription, 
and  of  proving  beyond  controversy,  that  Dioclesian  was  the 
emperor  to  whom  it  was  dedicated,  and  whose  statue,  on  its 
summit,  must  have  formed  a  most  conspicuous  object  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  served  as  a  still  better  land¬ 
mark  than  the  pillar  alone,  which,  nevertheless,  is  now  a 
most  useful  guide  to  navigators  approaching  the  low,  sandy 
shorq  of  Egypt. 

Modern  Alexandria  is  by  no  means  an  ill  built  town,  and 
its  situation  is  extremely  pleasant  between  the  two  harbours. 
The  trade  is  still  considerable  with  the  Levant,  and  hardly 
a  day  passed  during  our  stay,  without  the  arrival  of  a  Greek 
vessel.  The  new  harbour  is  indeed  nearly  useless:  and  instead 
of  the  largest  ships  being  able,  as  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  to 
approach  the  steps,  and  unload  close  to  the  wharfs,  it  is 
only  in  a  small  part  of  the  harbour,  near  to  the  causeway  of 
the  Pharos,  that  the  little  vessels  of  the  Turkish  empire  can 
find  a  shelter  from  the  northerly  winds,  in  from  two  to  five 
fathom  water.  The  climate  is  by  no  means  unpleasant,  as 
the  heat  is  tempered  in  summer  by  the  strong  gales,  which 
almost  constantly  blow  from  the  north,  and  carry  with  them 
the  thick  b|lack  clouds  that,  after  breaking  on  the  mountains 
of  the  interior  of  Africa,  return  in  the  floods  of  the  Nile  to 
fertilize  the  plains  of  Egypt.  It  is  only  a  knowledge  of  this 
that  can  reconcile  its  inhabitants  to  seeing  them  constantly 
pass  over  their  heads  without  once  falling  in  a  refreshing 
shower. 

The  consuls  of  the  European  powers  live  together  in 
tolerable  amity,  except  when  a  war  between  their  masters 
reduces  them  to  the  necessity  of  not  visiting  in  public.  The 
British  and  French  consuls-general  are  indeed  the  leaders, 
and  the  rivalry  between  their  countries  rages  with  full  force 
at  Alexandria.  Major  Missctt  is  a  man  admirably  adapted 
for  his  situation.  He  is  well  acquainted  with  the  chiefs  who 
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rule  over  the  different  parts  of  this  once  flourishing,  but  nor? 
distracted,  country;  knows  their  wants  ami  wishes,  and  by 
a  firm,  but  conciliatory,  system  of  conduct,  has  baffled  all 
the  projects  of  the  French,  who  still  look  back  on  Egypt 
with  the  steady  determination  of  seizing  on  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  re-conquering  it. 

For  this  they  have  emploj^ed  thbir  emissaries  in  instigating 
the  beys  against  each  other,  and  the  pacha  against  them  all, 
and  have  thereby  prevented  tranquillity  from  being  restored, 
which  would^  they  justly  think,  preclude  the  possibility  of 
their  return. 

At  the  convention  of  El  Arisli,  they  prepared  to  leave  a 
force  in  the  country,  by  reporting  that  numbets  had  deserted 
into  Upper  Egypt:  general  Dongelet,  with  the  22d  and 
85th  demi-brigades  bad,  in  fact,  retired  thither  without 
any  intention  of  departing,  and  a  whole  train  of  artillery 
was  buried  in  the  sands  of  the  Faiume,  to  be  employed  on  a 
future  occasion.  The  victorious  army  of  Abercromby  se¬ 
cured  a  faithful  evacuation  of  the  country,  but  though.tbeir 
troops  were  driven  away,  their  arts  and  intrigues  remained. 

Towards  the  latter  end  of  October,  1802,  the  French 
frigate  La  Corneille,  in  company  with  a  brig,  entered  the 
old  port  of  Alexandria,  and  shortly  afterwards  major-general 
Stuart,  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  British  forces,  re¬ 
ceived  a  letter  from  Sebastiani,  expressing  awishtohave 
an  interview  with  him,  in  order  to  deliver  a  message  from 
the  first  consul.  The  general  returned  no  written  answer, 
but  sent  major  Missett,  his  secretary,  to  congratulate  colonel 
Sebastiani  on  his  arrival,  and  to  know  at  what  time  it 
would  be  convenient  to  him  to  land,  as,  in  compliment  to 
him,  the  quarantine  regulations  should  not  be  enforced.  The 
hour  having  been  fixed,  major  Missett,  with  an  escort  of 
dragoons,  waited  at  the  landing  place  for  the  colonel,  whom 
he  conducted  to  head  quarters.  The  customary  honours 
were  paid  to  him  at  every  post  near  which  he  passed.  The 
message  from  the  first  consul  to  the  British  commander  in 
chief  was  a  demand  that,  in  compliance  with  the  treaty  of 
Amiens,  be  should  evacuate  Alexandria:  to  which  general 
Stuart  replied,  'that  he  had  no  orders  to  that  effect  from  his 
government.  Sebastiani  then  observed,  that  the  general 
ouMitlo  consider  the  consequences  of  its  being  refused,  as 
he^must  be  aware  of  the  inferiority  of  the  British  force  in 
Egypt,  and  the  consequently  precarious  safety  of  the  troops 
in  Alexandria,  several  of  the  forts  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
Turks.  Justly  irritated  at  so  indecorous  a  behaviour,  ge- 
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neral  Stuart  abruptly  put  an  end  to  the  conversation,  by  de¬ 
claring  that  were  his  force  reduced  to  fifteen  men,  he  would 
keep  Alexandria,  till  ordered  by  his  government  to  evacu¬ 
ate  E<rypt.  That  day  colonel  Sebastiani  dined  with  major- 
general  Stuart,  and  the  conversation  having  naturally  fallen 
on  the  antiquities  of  Egypt,  the  general  observed,  that  the 
inscription  onPompey’s  pillar  had  lately  been  made  out  by 
some  British  officers  ;  on  which  Sebastiani  requested  that 
J  i;berf,  who  acted  as  his  interpreter,  might  have  a  copy  of 
it.  ;  was  complied  with,  and  some  months  afterwards,  a 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  French  papers,  stating  that 
Joubert  had  broughtfrom  Egypt  an  inscription  which  would 
determine  at  what  period  Pompey’s  pillar  had  been  erected  ; 
but  no  notice  was  taken  of  the  manner  in  which  Joubert  had 
obtained  the  inscription.  i 

During  his  stay  at  Alexandria,  Sebastiani  received  the 
most  marked  attentions  from  general  Stuart :  he  was  every 
day  supplied  with  saddle-horses,  and  permitted  to  visit  every 
spot  within,  as  well  as  without  the  garrison,  unattended  by 
any  British  officer — a  liberty  of  which  he  proved  himself 
unworthy,  by  meanly  holding  private  conversations  with 
different  soldiers  of  the  foreign  brigade,  exhorting  them  to 
desert. 

Soon  after  his  arrival,  colonel  Sebastiani  had  his  audience 
of  the  governor-general  of  Alexandria.  General  Stuart  di¬ 
rected  his  interpreter,  Mr.  Reggio,  to  mix  with  the  crowd, 
and  learn  what  passed.  Fortunately  Mr.  Joubert  was  so 
little  qualified  for  the  office  of  interpreter,  that  he  could  not 
translate  the  first  compliments.  The  governor,  distressed, 
called  out  aloud,  “  Is  there  no  one  here  who  speaks  Franks?” 
Reggio  immediately  stepped  forward,  and  acted  as  inter¬ 
preter  to  the  French  agent,  who  began  by  assuring  the  ' 
governor  of  the  first  consul’s  high  regard  for  his  nation, 
that  he  was  extremely  afflicted  that  the  English  continued  in 
Egypt  contrary  to  his  desire,  but  begged  him  to  rest  assured 
that  the  French  would  soon  oblige  them  to  retreat.  Sebas¬ 
tiani  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  his  interpreter.  1 1  was  only 
when  speaking  of  Reggio  to  the  French  at  Cairo,  that  he 
discovered  the  trick  that  had  been  played  him. 

In  May  1S03  the  French  establishment  in  Egypt  was  or¬ 
ganized  under  Mr.  Lesseps,  who  succeeded  in  creating  a 
mortal  enmity  between  Osman  Bey  and  Elfi  Bey,  by  ex¬ 
citing  the  former  to  assassinate  the  latter,  on  his  return  from 
England,  under  an  idea  that  he  was  come  with  a  sufficient 
European  force  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  the  government. 
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On  finding  afterwards  that  Osman  Bey  was  inclined  to  throw 
himself  upon  the  protection  of  the  English,  he  bribed  Mo¬ 
hammed  Ali  and  Achmed  Bey,  two  Albanian  chiefs,  to  re¬ 
volt  from  the  beys,  and  drive  them  from  Cairo.  This  scheme 
proved  successful,  and  Egypt  became,  as  the  French  go¬ 
vernment  wished,  divided  under  three  masters.  A  detail  of 
all  the  events  which  led  to  this  and  of  the  different  in¬ 
trigues  by  which  the  revolutions  were  accomplished,  would 
occupy  a  much  greater  space  than  lord  Valentia’s  limits 
would  allow.  The  result  has  been,  that  one  of  the  finest 
countries  on  the  globe  is  sinking  under  the  severest  oppression. 

Mohammed  Ali  Pacha  rules  over  Lower  Egypt  from  a 
little  above  Cairo  to  the  sea,  including  the  Delta,  Damietta, 
and  Rosetta;  he  is,  decidedly,  a  man  of  talent,  but  is  ne¬ 
cessarily  the  slave  of  the  undisciplined  freebooters  whom 
he  ostensibly  commands,  and  is  obliged  to  plunder  the  de¬ 
fenceless  natives,  to  gratify  their  rapacity  ;  for  his  revenue 
is  by  no  means  equal  to  his  expenditure,  even  with  all  the 
additions  which  requisitions  from  the  Arabs,  and  exactions 
from  the  merchants,  can  bring  into  his  coffers.  The  trade 
that  was  formerly  carried  on,  through  Egypt,  with  the  in¬ 
terior  of  Africa,  is  now  at  an  end,  and  even  the  commerce 
with  Jidda  is  greatly  diminished,  from  the  dread  of  the  im¬ 
moderate  extortion  under  which  the  merchant  labours. 

Upper  Egypt  is  in  possession  of  the  beys,  nominally  under 
the  command  of  Ibrahim  Bey,  to  whom  the  title  of  Schech 
el  Belled  belongs,  but  really  under  the  influence  of  Osman 
Bey  Bardessi,  who  is  a  man  of  talent,  and  the  representative 
of  the  famous  Murad  Bey.  As  the  government  of  the  beys 
was  ever  much  more  mild  than  that  of  the  Turks,  this  pro¬ 
vince  does  not  suffer  so  much  from  oppression  as  from  the 
deprivation  of  every  article  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
receive  from  Lower  Egypt,  all  trade  with  which  has  been 
cut  off  by  Mohammed  Ali. 

Elfi  Bey  has  possession  of  the  Faiume,  a  fertile  province, 
over  which  he  tyrannises,  and  has  extended  his  incursions 
to  Damanour,  which  he  might  easily  take,  were  he  not  afraid 
of  sacrificing  his  Mamelukes  in  the  assault,  and  thereby  of 
comparatively  diminishing  his  consequence  with  the  other 
beys.  Many  Albanians  have  deserted  to  him,  and  he  has  a 
very  large  Arab  force,  which  he  has  influenced  by  the  as¬ 
surance  that  he  is  closely  connected  with  England,  and 
expects  a  large  army  from  that  country,  to  place  him  at  the 
head  of  the  government.  Were  Damanour  to  fall,  Alexan¬ 
dria  would  be  at  his  mercy,  as  he  commands  all  the  supplies 
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of  provision  which  come  in  from  the  desert.  He,  at  one 
time,  stopped  every  thing  at  the  peninsula,  and  obliged 
Emim  Aga  to  consent  secretly  to  his  sending  his  officers  into 
the  town,  to  purchase  cloth  and  other  articles,  for  which 
lie  was  in  the  greatest  distress. 

Excepting  "from  the  alarm  excited  by  the  plans  of  Elfi, 
Alexandria  is  in  perfect  tranquillity.  The  garrison  consists 
of  the  Turkish  soldiers,  disciplined  after  the  European  man¬ 
ner,  who  are,  in  general,  reasonable  men.  The  export  oi 
such  articles  as  Lower  Egypt  produces,  still  keeps  the  town 
and  harbour  alive,  and  a  Christian  can  walk  about  the  town, 
without  fear  or  danger  of  insult.  It  is  here  alone  that  the 
grand  signior  can  be  said  to  reign. 

The  most  powerful  schechs  of  the  desert,  the  chief  of 
w  hom  is  Chedid,  are  closely  attached  to  the  English  nation, 
and  avow  their  detestation  of  the  French,  but  at  the  same 
time  declare,  that  if  we  will  not  protect  them,  so  unsup- 
portable  is  the  yoke  of  the  Albanians,  that  they  will  submit 
to  any  European  power  to  get  rid  of  it.  The  beys  have  fre¬ 
quently  offered  either  to  hold  the  country  subject  to  Great 
Britain;  or,  if  we  will  assist  them  in  driving  away  the  Al¬ 
banians,  and  placing  them  at  the  head  of  the  government, 
that  they  will  grant  us  such  immunities  and  privileges  as 
will,  by  placing  the  whole  trade  of  the  country  in  our  hands, 
repay  any  expence  we  may  incur. 

On  the  4th  of  June  we  celebrated  theking’s  birth-day  with 
the  greatest  festivity,  and  with  all  the  splendour  that  Alex¬ 
andria  could  afford.  A  royal  salute  was  fired  at  sunrise,  at 
noon,  and  at  sunset,  from  brass  pateraroes  in  front  of  Mr. 
Briggs’  house.  The  British  flag  was  hoisted,  and  the  popu¬ 
lace  were  liberally  regaled  with  coffee  and  sherbet,  in  the 
street  before  the  door  of  the  consul  general,  while  parahs 
were  thrown  in  profusion  from  the  windows. 

In  consequence  of  intelligence  received  by  major  Missett, 
of  a  war  being  probable  between  Russia  and  the  Porte,  in 
which  England  would  be  involved,  our  travellers  were  im¬ 
patient  to  depart,  and  only  waited  till  the  northerly  winds 
enabled  them  to  do  so.  Their  friend,  thesurbaje,  meant  to 
accompany  them,  as  his  declarations,  “  that  no  man  who 
had  once  been  in  the  English  seivice,  would  ever  quit  it,” 
might  call  down  on  him  the  resentment  of  the  'l  uvkish  go¬ 
vernment,  should  hostilities  actually  lake  place.  In  the 
morning,  on  the  llthofJune,  for  the  first  time,  they  found 
thatthe  climate  of  Alexandria  could  be  oppressive;  a  sultry 
air  came  over  the  desert  from  the  S  E.  and  warned  them  to 
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depart.  They  took  an  early  dinner  -with  their  amiable  and 
able  friend,  the  major,  and  were  afterwards  accompanied  by 
him,  and  the  other  Europeans,  to  the  old  port,  where  Emim 
Aga  was  in  waiting  to  take  his  leave.  In  the  course  of  the 
night  every  one  got  on  board,  and  at  three  they  sailed  with 
a  moderate  breeze. 

The  fair  wind  continued  only  two  days,  when  it  came 
round  to  the  west;  and,  as  the  Queen  was  a  very  bad  sailer, 
uncoppered,  and  her  masts  too  small,  they  made  four  points 
of  lee-way,  and  were  even  rejoiced  in  the  evening,  at  finding 
that  they  had  made  good  a  northerly  course,  by  coming  in 
sight  of  the  mountains  of  Caramanin,  instead  of  Cyprus. 
Their  stock  of  water  was  so  short,  that  they  determined  to 
put  into  some  place  for  a  supply  ;  this  was  chiefly  owing  to 
the  number  of  passengers  which  the  captain  had  taken  on 
board,  consisting,  besides  lord  Valenlia’s  party,  of  Turks, 
horses,  ostriches,  antelopes,  monkeys,  jerboas,  and  parrots. 
These,  with  the  live  stock,  consumed  a  great  quantity  of 
water,  and  rendered  the  ship  very  uncomfortable. 

Though  they  stood  in  for  the  land  during  the  night,  they 
were  in  the  morning  of  the  23d  twenty  miles  from  it.  A 
Neapolitan  cook,  whom  lord  Valent ia  hired  at  Alexandria, 
was  alone  acquainted  with  the  coast,  and  asserted  so  posi¬ 
tively  that  the  bay  of  Finica  was  to  leeward,  that  the 
captain,  believing  him  stood  away  for  it,  and  got  safely  to 
an  anchor  by  three  o’clock  in  seven  fathom.  The  bay  is  a 
good  one,  and  was  much  frequented  by  the  Russians  during 
their  last  war  with  the  Porte,  in  consequence  of  the  facility 
with  whicli  water  could  be  procured  from  a  small  stream, 
running  into  the  sea,  with  a  rapid  and  deep  current.  It  is 
distinguishable,  at  a  great  distance,  in  consequence  of  the 
lofty  hills  which  rise  above  it,  the  centre  one  having  a  sugar- 
loaf  point,  rising  out  of  a  gradual  swell.  This  marks  the 
centre  of  the  bay,  and  had  still  snow  on  its  summit.  To  the 
eastward  are  some  lofty,  rocky  islands,  apparently  two, 
which  separate  it  from  the  gulf  of  Satalia :  these  lie  more 
south  of  cape  Cheledoni  than  Heather  has  placed  them  in 
his  chart  of  the  Mediterranean.  According  to  our  traveller’s 
observation,  be  has  also  laid  down  the  bay  twelve  miles  too 
far  north,  and  the  anchoring  ground  too  near  the  islands, 
from  which,  in  fact,  it  is  distant  above  twelve  miles.  They 
sent  on  shore  lord  Valentia’s  servant  and  a  Turk  to  visit  a 
village,  at  a  small  distance,  beautifully  embosomed  in  trees, 
and  to  report  what  could  be  procured.  They  procured  only 
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a  tunny  fish  and  some  unripe  pears,  but  many  promises 
were  made  for  the  morrow. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  the  24th  they  began  to  take  in 
water,  which  was  done  by  floating  the  casks  over  the  bar,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  river,  and  there  filling  them. 

Lord  Valentia  was  unwell,  and  therefore  staid  on  board  ; 
but  the  rest  of  the  party  set  off,  after  breakfast,  for  another 
village  at  the  distance  of  four  miles.  On  their  return  they 
reported  that  they  had  found  the  natives  extremely  civil,  but 
averse  from  their  seeing  or  speaking  to  their  women ;  that 
their  dress  was  Grecian,  and  picturesque,  their  houses  small 
and  wretched  :  that  the  head  man  received  them  into  bis 
bouse,  which  consisted  of  one  room  only,  and  procured  for 
them  fowls  at  twenty-five  parahs  each,  goats  at  four  or  five 
dollars,  and  a  buffalo  and  calf  for  ten  dollars  :  honey,  butter, 
eggs,  clouted  cream,  apples,  and  apricots,  were  in  abund¬ 
ance  and  reasonable;  that  the  harvest  was  not  got  in,  and 
that  no  grain  was  to  be  procured. 

On  the  evening  of  the  26th  of  June  our  travellers  quitted 
the  bay  of  Finica,  and  kept  close  to  the  shores,  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  land  breeze.  They  passed  Rhodes  on  the  2d 
July,  and  Scarpanto  on  the  4fh,  between  which  and  Gozo, 
they  found  the  passage  to  be  much  wider  than  is  laid, down  in 
Heather’s  chart,  and  the  latter  a  much  larger  island.  On 
the  5lh  they  sailed  along  Candia  in  a  smooth  sea,  being  pro¬ 
tected  by  it  from  the  N.W.  wind  which  prevailed.  The 
snow  still  lay  on  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  whence 
squalls  came  down  occasionally,  with  considerable  violence. 
On  the  7th  they  lost  sight  of  Candia,  and  the  captain 
persevered  in  running  south,  although  they  made  but  little 
westing,  and  there  was  every  appearance  of  a  gale  of  wind 
setting  in  from  the  northward.  On  the  10th  the  gale  came 
on,  when  they  were  in  sight  of  Derna  head,  and  obliged 
them  to  bear  away  N.  E.  ;  but  for  two  days,  in  consequence 
of  her  sailing  so  ill,  fhe  Queen  made  only  one  mile  of 
northing.  When  the  gale  abated,  they  got  again  in  sight 
of  Candia  and  of  Gozo,  distinguishable  from  the  higher 
land  behind  it,  by  the  difference  of  colour,  which  is  of  a 
reddish  cast,  while  the  mountains  are  of  a  deep  blue,  nearly 
approaching  to  black.  After  escaping  from  the  narrow  part 
ofthe  Mediterranean,  between  cape  Derna  and  Candia,  they 
found  themselves  in  a  different  climate:  heretofore  they  had, 
invariably,  winds  from  the  north  to  west,  but  never,  for 
above  ten  minutes  at  a  time,  did  they  come  from  the  east¬ 
ward.  In  fact,  as  regular  a  monsoon  blows  in  the  Levant 
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during  the  summer  months  as  in  any  part  of  the  ocean.  A 
p-aleol'wind  was  generally  foretold,  as  in  the  Red  Sea,  by 
a  heavy  swell  and  by  some  small  black  clouds,  which  rising 
visible  in  tlio  horizon,  passed  rapidly  over  the  vessel.  It 
always  came  from  the  north,  and  gradually  veering  to  west, 
in  about  twenty-four  hours  subsided  into  a  calm,  when  the 
swell  became  extremely  disagreeable.  On  reaching  the  more 
open  sea,  the  wind  was  more  moderate,  and  the  sky  appeared 
dappled  with  many  light-coloured  clouds,  which  were  more 
stationary,  and  brought  no  wind  with  them.  T-he  weather 
became  extremely  pleasant,  and  on  the  26th,  for  the  first 
time  the  wind  came  round  to  the  eastward,  and  by  ten 
o’clock  this  morning  conveyed  them  to  the  port  of  Malta. 
Soon  afterwards  a  boat  was  sent  alongside,  empty,  attached 
by  a  cord  to  another,  in  which  were  four  men.  Our  travellers 
entered  the  former  with  their  baggage,  and  were  towed  by 
the  latter  to  the  Quarantini,  where  they  took  up  their  abode 
in  several  very  lofty  stone  apartments,  witli  large  windows 
looking  over  the  harbour.  The  whole  building  is  of  the 
same  materials,  and  surrounds  a  quadrangle ;  it  is  built  on 
the  solid  rock,  with  a  flight  of  steps  down  to  the  water,  and 
is  kept  exceedingly  clean.  The  lower  story  is  used  to  re¬ 
ceive  goods  that  are  unclean . 

The  kni-rhts  of  Malta,  when  sovereigns  of  the  island,  were 
as  willing  to  keep  it  dependent  on  otlrnr  countries  for  its  sup¬ 
plies,  as  they  were  for  their  revenues  ;  they  consequently 
discouraged  agriculture,  and  even  looked  with  a  jealous  eye 
on  the  commercial  attempts  of  their  subjects,  whom  they 
were  willing  to  feed  well,  that  they  might  increase  in  num¬ 
bers  but  whom  they  by  no  means  wished  to  become  affluent. 
Malta  produced  a  supply  of  grain  for  three  months  only,  the 
residue  was  imported,  and  the  order  had  always  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  ot  a  year,  in  tlieji  granaries. 

Since  the  expulsion  of  the  French,  by  the 'exertion  of  the 
natives,  assisted  by  a  British  force,  every  thing  has  been 
oreatly  changed.  Barbary  being  now  in  friendship  with  the 
inhabitants, "affords  abundant  supplies.  From  Sicily  small 
vessels  arrive  daily  with  the  produce  of  that  island  5  but  the 
most  valuable  article  procured  from  it,  is  snow  from  Mount 
Etna,  which  not  only  is  a  luxury  to  the  rich,  but  an  inva¬ 
luable  medicine  in  the  hospitals.  The  Maltese,  under  the 
protection  of  the  British  flag,  are  rapidly  rising  in  prospe¬ 
rity.  bv  the  success  of  their  commercial  speculations,  and 
every  inch  oftheii  little  island  will  soon  be  cultivated  like  a 
garden. 
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Towards  the  land,  La  Valetta  is  perfectly  impregnable, 
and  justifies  the  observation  of  Bonaparte,  when  he  entered 
it,  “  that  it  was  fortunate  there  was  some  one  within  to  open 
the  gates  for  him.”  In  the  hands  of  the  masters  of  the  sea, 
it  is  an  invaluable  possession.  Its  harbours  afford  protection 
from  every  wind,  and  its  dock-yards  furnish  supplies  fora 
fleet,  at  a  smaller  expence  than  they  can  frequently  be  pro¬ 
cured  in  England  ;  while  its  fresh  provisions,  fruit  and  ve¬ 
getables,  ensure  health  to  the  seamen.  As  a  naval  station  it 
protects  the  trade  of  the  Levant,  and  renders  the  secret  ap¬ 
proach  of  a  hostile  squadron  towards  any  part  of  the  Turkish 
dominions,  nearly  impracticable;  and  so  long  as  Great 
Britain  preserves  it,  the  gigantic  plans  of  Bonaparte  in  the 
Mediterranean  can  never  be  carried  into  effect,  nor  can  he 
impress  on  the  Barbary  powers,  that  idea  of  his  importance, 
which  is  necessary  to  induce  them  to  abandon  all  connection 
with  us.  As  trade  increases,-  the  island  will  become  a  depot 
for  the  woollens,  cottons,  and  hardware  of  England,  which 
will  be  thence  carried  away  to  all  the  surrounding  coasts, 
by  the  vessels  of  the  inhabitants.  This  will  greatly  increase 
the  revenue,  and  soon  render  Malta  a  profit  instead  of  an  ex¬ 
pence  ;  even  at  present,  the  necessary  civil  expences  are 
but  small,  and  but  little,  if  at  all,  exceeding  the  revenue. 
Malta  requires  only  four  thousand  men  for  a  garrison,  but 
that  number  has  generally  been  exceeded,  not  for  the  use  of 
the  place,  but  as  a  valuable  and  healthy  depot,  whence  they 
could  be  removed  to  any  place  where  their  services  are  re¬ 
quired.  This  cannot  be  considered  as  part  of  the  expence 
of  Malta. 

Lord  Valentia  was  very  much  struck  with  the  magnificent 
church  of  St.  John,  which  still  preserves  the  monuments  of 
the  illustrious  masters  of  the  order. 

The  library  is  a  handsome  building,  and  has  a  very  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  books.  It  was  accumulated  from  the 
private  libraries  of  the  different  knights  who  died  on  the 
island,  to  whom  the  order  was  heir.  It  also  received,  as 
presents,  most  of  the  splendid  works  which  were  published 
by  the  Catholic  sovereigns  of  Europe.  It  contains  about 
eight  thousand  volumes,  and  is  chiefly  deficient  in  English 
literature. 

The  Maltese  are  frugal,  temperate,  and  industrious.  They 
proved  themselves  brave  soldiers  during  the  blockade  of  La 
Valetta,  when  about  three  thousand  of  them  were  under  the 
command  of  sir  Alexander  Ball.  They  are  as  good  seamen 
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as  any  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  are  rapidly  improving  by 
their  connection  with  the  English. 

A  fleet  of  transports  having  arrived  from  Sicily,  where 
they  had  landed  troops,  and  being  about  to  return,  nearly 
empty,  to  England,  sir  Alexander  Ball  procured  for  lord 
Valentia  the  cabin  of  the  Diana,  captain  Lamb,  and  an  order 
for  the  conveyance  of  all  his  baggage.  She  was  said  to  be 
the  best  sailer  ainong  them,  and  the  captain  was  a  very  civil, 
worthy  man.  His  lordship’s  preparations  were  soon  made* 
and  by  the  24th  of  August  they  all  embarked,  after  having 
parted  with  regret  from  sir  Alexander,  who  had,  by  his  uni¬ 
formly  kind  attentions,  added  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  his 
lordship  experienced  at.  again  finding  himself  in  a  civilized 
country. 

After  a  pleasant  passage,  they  reached  Gibraltar  on  the 
17th  of  September,  having  on  their  way  seen  Sicily,  Sardi¬ 
nia,  several  of  the  capes  of  Africa,  and,  at  length,  the  coast 
of  Spain,  along  which  they  ran  from  near  Carthagena. 

Lord  Valentia  landed  on  the  26th  of  September,  and  went. 
to  pay  his  compliments  to  general  Drummond,  the  acting 
lieutenant-governor.  His  lordship  was  much  indisposed, 
and  unable  to  visit  many  of  the  works,  but,  occasionally, 
rode  with  the  general  to  view  the  different  spots  which  have 
been  cultivated  by  the  garrison.  The  extent  of  ground  laid 
out  in  gardens,  excited  his  lordship’s  surprise,  and  the 
beauty  of  several  of  the  country  houses  well  repaid  the  la¬ 
bour  of  getting  at  them. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1S06,  after  a  tedious  passage, 
with  frequent  gales  towards  the  latter  end,  our  travellers 
came  to  an  anchor  at  St.  Helen’s,  but,  notwithstanding  their 
impatience,  were  not  permitted  to  land  till  the  26th,  when 
lord  Valentia  went  on  shore  at  Portsmouth,  after  having 
been  absent,  from  England  four  years  and  four  months. 
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CHAP.  I. 

Sail  from  Spithe ad— Anchor  at  Weymouth— A  False 
Alarm-Anchor  at  Falmouth — Description  of  that  Port 
— Marine  Fishing— The  Flying  Fish  described— Arms 
at  the  Island  of  Madeira. 

/"JN  Sunday  the  25th  day  of  August,  1805,  we  sailed  from 
Spithead  under  sealed  orders,  in  company  with  his 
majesty’s  sloop  Espoir,  and  the  Encounter  gun-brig ;  but  the 
wind  proving  unfavourable,  we  put  into  Swannage  Bay  on 
the  27th,  anchoring  in  six  fathoms  water,  with  the  Needles 
Point  bearing  E.  by  S.  and  Peveril  Point  west. 

The  romantic  forms  of  the  high  chalk  cliffs,  in  the  eastern 
part  of  this  bay,  contrasted  with  the  low  land  of  Peveril 
Point,  the  distant  view  of  the  Needles  and  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  form  together  a  group  of  scenery  truly  picturesque. 

The  wind  coming  fair  during  the  night,  we  weighed  and 
ma'le  all  sail  down  channel ;  but  this  was  of  shqrt  continu¬ 
ance,  for  the  next  day  it  came  round  to  S.W.  which  obliged 
us  to  stand  in  for  Portland  Roads.  His  majesty  was  then 
at  Weymouth,  with  two  of  the  royal  yachts,  and  the  Dia¬ 
mond  and  Chiffonne  frigates  attending  on  him.  Our  sur¬ 
prise  and  concern  will  be  therefore  more  readily  conceived 
t!  an  expressed,  on  observing  that  both  the  yachts  and  the 
frigates  ha<:  rheir  colours  and  pendants  lowered  half-mast 
'  11 S  hut  our  fears  on  account  of  our  beloved  sovereign, 
were  relieved  on  our  coming  to  anchor,  when  we  learnt  that 
ad  so  much  alarmed  us,  was  in  consequence  of  the 
his  rojal  highness  the  duke  of  Gloucester, 
turn'd  in  (en  fathoms  water,  with  Portland  castle 
-  ,  v  ay  S.  and  Wyke  church  N.  W.  by  N. 
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On  the  30th,  the  wind  being  moderate  though  contrary, 
we  weighed  at  daylight,  in  company  with  the  Espoir,  leav¬ 
ing  the  Encounter  laying  to,  apparently  waiting  for  one  of 
her  boats. 

We  had  a  heavy  gale  of  wind  from  the  northward  on  the 
1st  of  September,  during  which  we  lost  sight  of  the  Espoir, 
but  fell  in  with  her  again  on  the  3d  off  the  Lizard,  and  sent 
our  boat  on  board  of  her.  On  the  6th,  we  had  a  second  gale 
from  the  S.W.  heavier  than  the  former,  in  which  we  again 
lost  sight  of  the  Espoir,  and  finding  it  continue,  we  bore  up 
the  next  day  for  Falmouth  harbour,  and  anchored  in  Car- 
rick  Roads  in  six  fathoms  water,  St.  Mawes’  castle  bearing 
S.  E.  by.  S.  Pendennis  castle  S.W.  by  W.  and  the  Black 
Rock  S.  by  W.  half  W. 

Scarcely  had  we  let  go  the  anchor,  when  we  were  agreeably 
surprised  by  the  appearance  of  the  Espoir,  who  also  came 
to  an  anchor  near  us. 

The  following  day  being  Saturday,  we  had  an  opportunity 
of  visiting  Falmouth  market,  which  is  most  plentifully 
supplied  from  the  adjacent  country,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re¬ 
mark,  that  although  this  port  is  the  depot  of  all  the  foreign 
packets  and  their  numerous  passengers,  and  occasionally 
visited  by  many  other  ships,  still  the  prices  of  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life  are  far  more  reasonable  than  what  is  to  be  met 
with  in  any  other  sea-port  on  the  S.W.  coast  of  England. 

There  are  many  good  houses  in  the  town,  but  the  streets 
are  very  irregular,  narrow  and  ill  paved  ;  these  inconveni¬ 
ences,  however,  are  amply  compensated  by  the  safety  and 
extent  of  the  harbour,  which  is  now  furnished  with  moor¬ 
ings  for  the  use  of  the  channel  fleet,  when  driven  from  their 
station  off  Brest  by  the  severity  of  the  S.W.  gales. 

Having  completed  our  water  here  and  received  a  supply 
of  fresh  beef,  we  weighed  at  daylight  on  the  8th,  and  made 
sail  to  the  S.W.  in  company  with  the  Espoir,  having  now 
given  up  hopes  of  being  rejoined  by  the  Encounter,  it  being 
reported  at  Falmouth  that  she  had  run  aground  in  working 
out  of  Portland  Roads. 

Nothing  of  importance  occurred  until  the  12th,  when 
being  in  latitude  46°  35'  N.  and  longitude  5°  49' W.  we 
perceived  at  daylight  on  our  lee-bow,  a  squadron  consisting 
of  four  sail  of  the  line  and  two  frigates,  standing  to  the 
westward  with  all  sail  set.  The  Espoir  immediately  made 
the  private  signal  to  them,  which  finding  they  did  not 
answer,  we  had  every  reason  to  conclude  them  an  enemy, 
and  every  reason  for  alarm  on  a  comparison  of  our  force. 
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After  the  signal  had  been  flying  an  hour  and  a  half,  it  was 
at  length,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  answered;  upon  which 
we  run  down  to  them,  and  spoke  them. 

The  day  following,  as  the  Espoir  sailed  considerably  bet¬ 
ter  than  we  did,  she  rook  us  in  tow  for  the  sake  of  greater 
expedition,  in  which  unpleasant  situation  we  continued  until 
the  19th,  when  we  were  obliged  to  cast  oft',  in  a  heavy  gale 
of  wind  from  the  S.W. ;  but  on  the  21st,  the  weather  being 
moderate,  she  again  took  us  in  tow,  and  kept  us  so  until 
the  24th,  when  being  in  latitude  S30  ll'N.,  and  longitude 
14°  51'  W.,  the  captain  of  the  Espoir,  considering  himself 
near  the  land,  cast  us  ofF,  with  orders  to  stand  for  it. 

We  did  not  however  see  it  until  8  A.  M.  on  Saturday  the 
28th,  when  it  appeared  as  three  islands,  bearing  W.N.W. 
the  largest  of  which  we  made  all  sail  for,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  Madeira,  and  the  two  smaller  ones  being  the 
Desertas. 

It  happened  very  unfortunately,  that  there  was  not  a  per¬ 
son  on  board  in  the  least  acquainted  with  Madeira,  nor  was 
there  any  chart  or  sketch  of  it  to  be  found.  By  3  P.  M.  we 
were  sufficiently  near  the  island  we  were  standing  for,  to  per¬ 
ceive  that  it  was  totally  uncultivated,  and  apparently  unin¬ 
habited  ;  and  about  the  same  time  we  saw  the  island  of  Ma¬ 
deira  in  the  N.W.  quarter,  that  which  we  had  taken  for  it 
being  the  largest  of  the  three  Desertas. 

About  six  in  the  evening  we  hove  to  oft-  the  town  of  Ma- 
chico,  and  made  the  signal  for  a  pilot,  which  was  immedi¬ 
ately  answered,  by  a  boat  coming  off  with  three  gentlemen 
and  four  rowers,  who  left  us  one  of  the  boat’s  crew  to  con¬ 
duct  us  to  Funchal. 

On  the  morning  of  this  day  we  caught  five  bonettas,  being 
the  only  fish  taken  since  leaving  England,  excepting  several 
flying  fish,  which  at  times  flew  aboard  during  the  night,  in 
their  endeavours  to  escape  from  their  pursuers,  the  bonettas 
and  dolphins,  whose  principal  food  they  constitute. 

Both  these  sorts  of  fish  have  been  too  often  described,  to 
require  any  thing  farther  on  that  bead  being  said  here :  but 
it  has  perhaps  never  been  mentioned,  that  the  flying  fish  is 
by  far  the  most  delicate  eating  of  any  that  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  Oceans  (the  turtle  excepted) ;  but 
unfortunately  there  is  no  method  of  obtaining  them  hitherto 
discovered,  except  by  the  chance  above-mentioned,  which 
renders  them  equally  scarce  as  good. 

Light  airs,  calms,  and  strong  westerly  currents,  prevented 
our  getting  into  Funchal  Roads  before  Tuesday,  the  1st  of 
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October,  at  noon,  when  we  anchored  in  45  fathoms  water, 
and  found  laying  here  his  majesty’s  ships  Diadem,  Raison- 
able,  Belliqueux,  Diomede,  Malabar,  Narcissus,  Leda, 
Dart,  Espo'ir,  Dolphin,  Chichester,  and  the  Encounter  (the 
latter  having  only  arrived  the  same  morning),  with  a  nume¬ 
rous  fleet  of  East  and  West  Indiamen,  and  transports  filled 
with  stores  and  troops. 


CHAP.  II. 

Account  of  Madeira — Discovered  by  the  English — Pre¬ 
sent  State  of  the  Island. 

THE  narrative  of  Robert  a  Macliin  is  of  considerable 
importance,  as  it  records  the  first  discovery  of  Madeira  by 
an  Englishman.  The  attention  paid  to  it  by  Alcaforado, 
equerry  to  prince  Henry,  duke  of  Viseo,  gives  it  every  au¬ 
thority  that  can  be  wished  ;  but  yet  considerable  difficulties 
arise,  respecting  the  exact  date  when  this  event  took  place. 
The  reign  of  Edward  III.  extends  from  1327  to  1377.  Gal- 
vano,  who  is  not  always  correct,  dates  the  discovery,  on  the 
authority  of  the  Chronicles  of  Castile,  about  1344  ;  Herbert 
places  it  in  1328  :  both  these  dates  give  a  longer  imprison¬ 
ment  to  Morales  than  is  consistent  with  history.  Probably 
the  exact  year  was  never  recorded  :  even  the  relation  of  Al¬ 
caforado  is  full  of  subsequent  interpolations,  many  of  which 
are  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Green  (Astley’s  Collection,  vol.  i. 
p.  571).  The  reign  of  Edward  III.  might  have  been  thus 
inserted,  to  give  a  greater  authority  to  the  adventures  of  our 
countrymen. 

It  was  in  the  glorious  reign  of  Edward  III.  of  England, 
that  Robert  a  Machiu,  a  gentleman  of  the  second  degree  of 
nobility,  whose  genius  was  only  equalled  by  his  gallantry 
and  courage,  beheld  and  loved  the  beautiful  Anna  D’Arfet : 
their  attachment  was  mutual ;  but  the  pleasing  indulgence 
of  ardent  hope,  gratified  and  betrayed  their  passion. 

Some  writers  have  preferred  the  name  of  Dorset,  which  a 
foreign  orthography  might  turn  into  D’Orset,  and  thence  to 
D’Arfet.  The  pride  of  the  illustrious  family  of  D’Arfet  ren¬ 
dered  them  insensible  to  the  happiness  of  their  daughter ; 
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they  preferred  the  indulgence  of  ambition  to  the  voice  of 
duty  and  love.  The  feudal  tyranny  of  the  age  was  friendly 
to  their  cruel  design,  and  a  warrant  from  the  king  seemed 
to  justify  the  vanity  of  a  parent.  The  consolation  of  an  in¬ 
genuous  mind  supported  Machin  in  confinement;  its  energy, 
thus  compressed,  sought  only  for  redress  ;  nor  did  it  yield 
to  despondency,  when,  on  being  delivered  from  prison,  he 
found  that  the  innocent  cause  of  his  persecution  had  been 
forced  to  marry  a  nobleman,  who  had  carried  her  to  his 
castle  near  Bristol.  The  friends  of  Machin  made  his  mis¬ 
fortune  their  own,  and  one  of  them  had  the  address  to  be 
introduced,  under  the  character  of  a  groom,  to  the  service 
of  the  afflicted  Anna.  The  prospect  of  the  ocean,  which, 
during  their  rides,  extended  before  them,  suggested  or  ma¬ 
tured  the  plan  of  escape ;  and  the  probability  of  a  secure 
asylum,  w'as  opposed  to  the  dangers  of  a  passage  to  the 
coast  of  France. 

Under  pretence  of  receiving  benefit  from  sea  air,  the  vic¬ 
tim  of  parental  ambition  was  enabled,  without  delay,  to  elude 
suspicion ;  whilst  Machin,  in  the  successful  completion  of 
his  anxious  design,  was  equally  insensible  to  the  particular 
season  of  the  year,  or  the  portentous  appearance  of  weather, 
which  in  calmer  moments  he  wiould  have  duly  observed. 

.  The  gradual  rising  of  a  gale  of  wind  rendered  the  asto¬ 
nished  fugitives  sensible  of  their  rashness  :  as  the  tempest 
approached,  the  thick  darkness  of  the  night  completed  the 
horror  of  the  scene.  .In  their  confusion  the  intended  port 
was  missed,  or  could  not  be  reached ;  their  vessel  drove  at 
the  mercy  of  the  winds ;  and  in  the  morning  they  found 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  an  unknown  ocean,  without  the 
skill  that  could  determine  their  situation,  or  the  experience 
that  could  direct  their  course.  The  dawn  of  twelve  morn¬ 
ings  returned  without  the  sight  of  land  :  when  at  length, 
after  a  night  of  increased  anxiety,  as  they  eagerly  watched 
the  earliest  streaks  of  day,  an  object  loomed  in  the  horizon  : 
continual  disappointment  produced  a  querulous  despon¬ 
dency ;  whilst  they  alternately  believed  and  doubted,  the 
thick  grey  haze  was  dispersed  by  the  rising  sun,  and  a  ge¬ 
neral  burst  of  joy  welcomed  the  certainty  of  land.  A  luxu- 
riancy  of  trees  was  soon  visible,  to  whose  appearance  they 
were  utter  strangers  ;  and  the  beautiful  plumage  of  unknown 
birds,  who  came  in  flocks  from  the  island,  gave  at  first  the 
semblance  of  a  dream  to  their  astonishing  deliverance. 

The  boat  being  hoisted  out  to  examine  the  coast,  returned 
with  a  favourable  account,  Machin  and  his  friends  accom- 
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panied  their  trembling  charge,  leaving  the  rest  to  secure  the 
vessel.  The  wilderness  of  the  adjacent  country  possessed 
additional  charms  to  men  escaped  from  destruction ;  and 
the  rich  scenery  of  Madeira  was  again  beheld,  after  a  lapse 
of  many  centuries,  by  the  eyes  of  Europeans. 

It  was  not  only  visited  by  the  Romans,  but  probably  also 
by  the  Normans,  those  skilful  navigators,  of  whose  disco¬ 
veries  we  know  so  little  ;  who  preceded  the  Portuguese,  and 
followed  the  Arabians,  in  nautical  skill. 

An  opening  in  the  extensive  woods,  that  was  encircled 
with  laurels  and  flowering  shrubs,  presented  a  delightful  re¬ 
treat  :  a  venerable  tree,  the  growth  of  ages,  offered,  on  an 
adjoining  eminence,  its  welcome  shade ;  and  the  first  mo¬ 
rn  envs  of  liberty  were  employed  in  forming  a  romantic  resi¬ 
dence,  with  the  abundant  materials  supplied  by  nature. 

Curiosity  to  explore  their  new  discovery  was  increased  by 
the  novelty  of  every  object  they  beheld  :  this  varied  occu¬ 
pation  continued  for  three  days,  until  the  survey  was  inter¬ 
rupted  by  an  alarming  hurricane,  that  came  on  during  the 
night,  and  rendered  them  extremely  anxious  for  their  com¬ 
panions  who  were  on  board.  The  ensuing  morning  de¬ 
stroyed  every  prospect  of  happiness :  they  in  vain  sought 
for  t he  vessel,  which  had  drove  from  her  moorings,  and  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Morocco ;  where,  as  it  afterwards 
appeared,  all  on  board  were  immediately  seized  as  slaves, 
and  sent  to  prison. 

The  afflicted  Machin  found  this  last  trial  too  severe  for 
his  disconsolate  companion  :  her  tender  mind,  overcome  by 
the  scenes  she  had  endured,  needed  the  conscious  sense  of 
strict  discharge  of  duty  to  renew  its  strength.  From  the 
moment  it  Y  as  reported  that  the  vessel  could  not  be  found, 
she  became  dumb  with  grief,  expired  after  a  few  days  of 
silent  despair,  and  was  soon  followed  by  her  inconsolable 
lover. 

Ti  e  companions  of  Machin,  forgetting  their  own  situation, 
were  entirely  occupied  in  watching  over  their  emaciated 
friend  :  but  all  attempts  to  administer  consolation  were  fruit¬ 
less.  On  the  fifh  day  they  received  his  parting  breath,  and 
earnest  injunction,  that  they  would  place  his  body  ir  the 
same  grave  under  the  venerable  tree,  which,  amidst  an 
ejonv  of  tears,  they  had  so  lately  made  for  the  unfortunate 
vie  im  of  his  temerity:  where  the  altar  had  been  raised  to 
celebrate  their  deliverance,  would  now  mark  their  untimely 
tomb.  This  painful  duty  being  performed,  they  fixed  a 
large  wooden  cross  over  the  grave,  with  the  inscription 
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■which  Machin  had  composed  to  record  their  melancholy  ad¬ 
ventures,  and  to  request  that  if  any  Christian  should  here¬ 
after  visit  the  spot,  they  would  in  the  same  place  build  a 
church,  and  dedicate  it  to  Christ ; — 

- “  But  never  human  eye 

“  Had  mark’d  the  spot,  or  gaz’d  upon  the  grave 
*?  Of  the  unfortunate;  but  for  the  voice 
“  Of  enterprise  that  spoke  from  Sagre’s  towers; 

“  Through  ocean’s  perils,  storms,  and  unknown  wastes. 

Speed  we  to  Asia !” 

Having  thus  obeyed  the  dictates  of  friendship,  they  fitted 
out  the  boat,  which  from  their  first  landing  had  been  kept 
ashore.  Their  intention  was  to  return,  if  possible,  to  Eng¬ 
land  ;  but  either  owing  to  want  of  skill,  to  the  currents,  or 
unfavourable  weather,  they  were  driven  on  the  same  coast 
with  their  shipmates,  and  joined  them  in  their  Moorish 
prison. 

The  island  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  about  forty  leagues 
in  circumference  :  it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  Portu¬ 
guese  in  the  year  1437. 

They  set  fire  to  the  forests,  which  burned  for  a  conside¬ 
rable  time,  and  gave  the  soil  that  degree  of  fertility  which 
it  boasts  of  at  present;  indeed,  were  it  properly  cultivated, 
Madeira  might  be  termed  the  garden  of  the  world.  The 
scorching  heat  of  summer,  and  the  icy  chill  of  winter,  are 
here  equally  unknown  ;  but  spring  and  autumn  reign  toge¬ 
ther,  and  produce  flowers  and  fruit  throughout  the  year.  It 
abounds  in  every  kind  of  tropical  and  European  fruits,  as 
oranges,  lemons  of  a  prodigious  size,  bananas,  citrons, 
peaches,  figs,  plums,  and  strawberries,  that  grow  wild  in 
the  mountains,  with  astonishing  profusion;  grapes  which 
are  as  large  as  our  common  plums,  and  remarkable  for  their 
peculiar  flavour.  The  oranges  are  of  a  sanguine  red  ;  this 
species  is  produced  from  the  common  orange  bud,  engrafted 
on  the  pomegranate  stock.  There  is  likewise  a  kind  of  pear 
found  here,  not  bigger  than  a  walnut,  and  very  crisp.  The 
sugar-cane  also  is  cultivated  with  success,  though  not  in 
any  considerable  quantity.  The  cedar  tree  is  found  in  great, 
abundance:  it  is  extremely  beautiful ;  most  of  the  ceilings 
and  furniture  at  Madeira  are  made  of  that  wood,  which 
yields  a  very  fragrant  smell.  The  dragon  tree  is  a  native  of 
this  island.  Flowers  nursed  in  the  English  green-houses, 
grow  wild  here  in  the  fields ;  the  hedges  are  mostly  formed 
of  myrtles,  roses,  jessamine,  and  honeysuckle,  in  everlnst- 
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ing  blossom  ;  while  the  larkspur,  the  fleur-de-lis,  the  lupin, 
&c.  spring  up  spontaneous^^  in  the  meadows.  There  are 
very  few  reptiles  to  be  seen  in  the  island  ;  the  lizard  is  the 
most  common. 

Canary  birds  and  goldfinches  are  found  in  the  mountains; 
of  the  former,  numbers  are  sent  every  year  to  England.  But 
Madeira  is  principally  celebrated  for  its  wine,  which  it  pro¬ 
duces  in  great  quantities,  and  which  keeps  best  in  the  hot¬ 
test  climate,  under  the  torrid  zone  ;  for  this  reason  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  the  West  India  islands  that  can  afford  it,  drink 
little  else;  and  the  Madeira  wine  that  is  brought  to  England, 
is  thought  to  be  worth  little,  unless  it  has  been  a  voyage  to 
the  East  or  West  Indies.  This  island  is  well  watered  and 
peopled,  and  the  inhabitants  are  good-natured,  but  great 
voluptuaries. 

Funchal,  the  capital  of  the  island,  is  situated  round  a 
bay,  on  the  gentle  ascent  of  the  first  bill,  in  form  of  an  am¬ 
phitheatre.  Its  public  and  private  buildings,  are  in  general, 
entirely  white.  On  the  sea  side  are  several  batteries.  An 
old  castle,  which  commands  the  road,  stands  on  the  top  of 
a  steep  black  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water, 
and  called  by  the  English,  Loo  Rock. 

On  a  neighbouring  eminence  above  the  town  is  another, 
called  St.  John’s  castle.  The  hills  beyond  the  town  are  co- 
veyed  with  vineyards,  enclosures,  plantations,  and  groves, 
interspersed  with  country  houses  and  churches.  The  streets 
are  narrow,  ill  paved,  and  dirty  ;  the  houses  are  built  of 
freestone  or  brick,  but  they  are  dark  ;  and  only  a  few  of  the 
best,  belonging  to  the  English  merchants  or  the  principal 
inhabitants,  are  provided  with  glass  windows  :  all  the  others 
have  a  kind  of  lattice-work  in  their  stead,  which  hangs  on 
hinges,  and  may  be  lifted  up  occasionally. 

The  best  anchorage  in  Funchal  Roads  is  with  the  following 
bearings  :  The  Western  Point  W.  by  N.  ;  the  Loo  Rock 
N.  by  W.  ;  the  Brazen  Head  E.  by  S.  ;  the  Desertas,  fropa 
E.  to  S.E.,  about  niue  leagues  distant. 
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CHAP.  III. 

Leave  Madeira—- A  Seaman  drozoned — A  Ship  runs  a-board 

of  us — Cross  the  Equator — Ludicrous  Ceremony  on  that 

Occasion. 

WE  remained  here  until  the  3d  at  day-light,  when  we 
weighed  in  company  with  the  whole  fleet ;  but  in  working  out 
of  the  roads  with  a  light  air,  we  drifted  on  board  one  of  the 
transports,  owing  to  the  westerly  current  before  mentioned  ; 
but  the  boats  of  the  fleet  coming  to  our  assistance,  vrc  were 
soon  towed  clear  of  her,  without  sustaining  any  damage. 

Owing  perhaps  to  the  very  large  fleet  assembled  here,  we 
found  stock  of  every  description  uncommonly  scarce  and 
dear;  even  fruit  not  excepted. 

On  the  4th  the  commodore  hoisted  his  broad  pendant,  on 
which  occasion  he  was  saluted  by  all  the  men  of  war  with 
thirteen  guns  each,  and  cheered  by  the  greater  part  of  the 
merchantmen. 

On  Sunday  the  Gth,  performed  divine  service;  and  in  the 
evening  the  fleet  for  the  W cst  Indies,  under  convoy  of  the 
Malabar  and  Dart,  parted  company. 

<On  the  9th,  served  out  fishing-hooks  and  lines  to  the 
ship’s  company,  but  since  leaving  Madeira  caught  nothing 
except  a  few  flying-fish. 

Nothing  material  occurred  until  the  13th  at  two  in  the 
morning,  when  James  Turner,  one  of  the  best  men  and  best 
seamen  in  the  brig,  in  reaching  at  a  flying-fish  in  the  fore 
chains,  lost  his  balance,  fell  overboard,  and  was  unfortu¬ 
nately  drowned  ;  the  ship  then  running  six  miles  per  hour, 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night,  rendering  every  exertion  to 
save  him  abortive. 

This  day  performed  divine  service.  At  eight  A.  M.  oil 
the  morning  of  the  25th,  being  on  a  wind  upon  the  star¬ 
board  tack,  under  courses,  topsails,  and  jib,  and  going 
about  four  miles  an  hour,  the  Britannia  East  indiaman  be¬ 
ing  then  upon  the  larboard  tack,  under  the  same  sail,  and 
on  our  larboard  bow,  persisted  in  keeping  his  wind,  and  in 
endeavouring  to  weather  us,  although  we  repeatedly  hailed 
and  waved  to  him,  desiring  him  to  bear  up  and  put  his 
helm  a-port,  which  finding  that  he  would  not  do,  we  were 
compelled  to  put  our  helm  a-starboard,  and  bear  up,  con- 
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irary  to  al!  rules  of  the  service,  in  order  to  avoid  the  immi- 
rvnt  (iangci  of  being  run  down;  but  before  we  could  clear 
_  s  lee-quarter  by  so  doing,  our  bowsprit  was  carried  away 
by  his  mizen  chains. 

It  were  superfluous  to  add  a  single  remark  upon  this  trans¬ 
action,  as  every  seaman  can,  and  will,  make  the  proper 
comment.  1 

Our  distress  was  immediately  observed  by  the  commo- 
ooie,  wno  sent  the  Raisonablc  to  our  assistance,  and  by  two 
in  the  afternoon  we  were  ready  to  make  sail  again,  having 
rigged  out  a  spare  topmast  as  a  jury  bowsprit,  and  set  the 
jto  upon  it,  which  was  found  to  answer  very  well,  and  that 
ve  could  keep  company  with  the  fleet,  although  the  fore- 
top-gallanf  mast  was  down,  and  we  were  always  obliged  to 
keep  a  i cel  in  the  fore-topsail  for  the  security  of  the  fore¬ 
mast. 

On  Sunday  the  57th,  performed  divine  service* 

.  T  hursday  the  31st  of  October,  we  crossed  the  Equator, 
in  longiiude  3o°  26  \V .  from  London,  and  on  this  occasion 
f.ie  ancient  custom  of  ducking  and  shaving  was  duly  observ¬ 
ed,  there  being  no  fewer  than  thirty-five  persons  onboard, 
out  oi  forty-sis,  who  had  never  been  upon,  theline  before. 

i  he  mode  of  performing  this  ceremony,  is  by  a  grotesque 
iS  eptune  and  Amplrif  rite,  with  their  attendants,  placing  the 
novice  on  a  plank,  laid  across  a  large  tub  filled  with  water  ; 
Ins  face  is -then  lather’d  with  a  mixture  of  tar,  paint,  grease, 
and  filth  ;  and  after  a  few  rough  scrapes  with  a  piece  of  iron 
hoop,  the  plank  is  withdrawn,  he  falls  into  the  tub,  and  is 
soused  with  about  twenty  buckets  full  of  water  thrown  over 
him. 


CIIAP.  IV. 

Discover  a,  Dangerous  Shoal — Its  Situation  described 
Make  the  Coast  of  Brazil — Remarks  on  the  prevailing 
Currents — Singular  Fishing  Boats — Appearance  of  the 
Band. 

AT  noon,  on  Saturday  the  2d  of  November,  we  disco¬ 
vered  a  sand  bank  from  the  mast-head,  bearing  S.  by  W. 
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about  three  leagues  distant;  it  appeared  to  be  very  level,  but 
considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  the  dry  part 
apparently  about  half  a  mile  in  length  :  the  sea  broke  only  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  bank,  and  in  that  direction  the  break¬ 
ers  extended  to  the  verge  of  the  horizon. 

A  black  spot  was  visible  on  the  north  side  of  the  bank, 
but  whether  it  was  a  small  rock,  or  whether  the  wreck  of  some 
unfortunate  vessel,  we  were  not  near  enough  to  distinguish 
with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

Our  making  this  shoal  in  the  day  time  was  truly  provi¬ 
dential;  as  from  the  number  of  the  fleet,  and  other  circum¬ 
stances,  had  we  fell  in  with  it  in  the  night  time,  many  of 
them  must  have  been  totally  lost  upon  it. 

Deduced  from  the  observation  at  noon,  this  shoal  lays  in 
latitudes0  5  V  S.  and  longitude  24°  09"  W.  from  London." 

The  above  shoal  is  very  accurately  laid  down  in  a  gene¬ 
ral  chart  of  the  Atlantic  and  Southern  Oceans,  published  by 
Laurie  and  Whittle,  Fleet  Street,  London,  and  therein 
named  “  Roccas ;”  the  nearest  to  it  being  called  a  shoal 
“  from  Peinentel ;”  which  is  laid  down  in  latitude  4°  35"  S. 
and  longitude  33°  10"  W.  from  London,  and  which  differs 
so  very  materially  in  position  from  the  former,  as  to  prevent 
their  being  ever  confounded. 

The  following  day  being  Sunday,  we  performed  divine 
service,  and  in  the  afternoon  bent  the  cables,  on  account  of 
our  approach  to  the  Brazilian  coast.  On  Monday,  the  4th, 
at  7  A.  M.  saw  the  land  from  the  mast-head,  and  at  noon  it 
extended  from  S.  W.  by  W.  to  N.W.  by  W.  distant 
between  five  or  six  leagues,  very  uneven  and  hilly,  inter¬ 
spersed  with  many  sandy  cliffs  and  openings ;  latitude  at 
noon  3°  57'  S . 

Many  albicorcs  and  bonettas  were  now  seen  about  the  ship, 
but  to  our  mortification  we  took  none. 

We  have  already  had  occasion  to  mention  the  effects  of  a 
Westerly  current  at  the  Island  of  Madeira,  and  now  think  it 
proper  to  add,  for  the  benefit  of  future  navigators,  that  this 
current  is  more  extensive  in  its  limits,  and  runs  with  greater 
velocity  than  is  generally  supposed  or  allowed  for. 

From  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  it  runs  in  a  N.W.  direc¬ 
tion  towards  Cape  Augustine  in  South  America,  and  then 
runs  still  more  westerly,  according  to  the  direction  of  the 
coast,  towards  the  Caribbean  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Honduras,  anil 
the  Gulph  of  Mexico;  from  which  it  finds  a  passage 
through  Ihe  Gulph  ot  Florida. 

A  daily  allowance  is  therefore  necessary  to  be  made  for  it, 
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and  no  opportunity  of  trying  its  rate  should  be  neglected  ; 
to  enforce  the  necessity  of  which,  it  need  only  be  noticed^ 
that  from  the  want  of  such  opportunity  when  we  made  the 
land,  the  longitude  by  d  id  reckoning  was  no  less  than  3°  30' 
a-steru  of  the  ship;  a  difference  which,  had  there  been  no 
means  of  correcting  it  by  celestial  observations,  might  have 
produced  the  most  fatal  consequences. 

On  the  5th,  we  were  surprized  at  the  appearance  of  three 
very  singular  boats,  resembling  rafts,  with  three  men  on 
each,  seemingly  fishing,  and  at  least  six  leagues  distant  from 
the  shore  ;  but  we  were  not  near  enough  to  speak  them. 

At  noon,  the  land  bore  from  S.W.  to  W.  N.W.  distant 
five  or  six  leagues,  hilly  and  uneven,  with  large  trees  and 
many  openings,  latitude  6°  16"  S. 

On  Wednesday  the  6th,  at  noon,  the  land  bore  from 
S.W.  by  S.  to  N.W.  by  W.  distant  about  six  leagues, 
having  much  the  same  appearance  as  yesterday,  with  a  lar«-e 
column  of  smoke  in  one  part.  The  latitude  at  noon  7°  04"  S. 
with  light  breezes  from  the  S.  E. ;  our  progress  being  much 
retarded  by  falling  in  with  the  land  so  far  to  the  northward, 
and  being  obliged  to  turn  to  windward  against  the  trade 
wind,  to  enable  us  to  weather  Cape  St.  Augustine. 


CHAP.  T. 

Arrival  at  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  ;  and  Description  of  the 
City  of  Salvador. 

ON  Thursday  the  7th,  in  the  morning,  We  passed  the 
town  of  Pernambuco,  and  at  noon  were  in  latitude  8°  16"  S, 
The  wind  veered  round  to  the  N.  E.  on  Friday  the  8th, 
and  at  noon  there  was  no  land  in  sight.  Steered  S.W.  latitude 

10°  8"  S. 

On  Sunday  the  JOfh,  at  day-light,  we  were  off  Cape  Anto¬ 
nis,  which  forms  the  N.  E.  point  of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints, 
and  lays  in  latitude  12°  56"  S.  and  longitude  38°  47'  W. 
from  London  :  the  commodore  and  three  of  the  convoy 
being  the  only  ships  in  sight,  we  stood  into  the  bay  by  his 
order,  and  brought  out  a  pilot  for  fcirn ;  then  stood  in  again 
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in  company  with  him,  and  at  noon  came  to  an  anchor  in 
seven  fathoms,  and  moored,  Cape  Antonis  bearing  S.  by  W. 
the  fort  E.  by  S.,  and  the  western  point  of  the  bay 
S.W.  by  Si. 

The  appearance  of  the  Bay  of  All  Saints  and  the  City  of 
Salvador  from  the  anchorage  is  very  beautiful,  and  though 
certainly  inferior  to  the  Bay  of  Naples,  is  perhaps  not  far 
short  ot  the  view  of  Constantinople  from  the  harbour,  and 
in  ^several  respects  resembles  it  on  a  smaller  scale. 

The  moment  a  person  lands,  however,  the  deception  va¬ 
nishes,  for  there  never  was  a  place  of  equal  extent  and  im¬ 
portance,  so  dirty,  miserable,  and  disgusting,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word. 

The  house  inhabited  by  the  governor  (and  dignified  with 
the  name  of  a  palace),  forms  one  side  of  a  small  square  ;  the 
other  being  occupied  by  the  common  jail,  which,  with  the 
wretches  immured  in  it,  must  of  course  meet  his  eye  fifty 
times  in  a  day :  so  much  for  prospect  and  situation.  In  the 
streets  you  meet  none  except  soldiers  and  slaves,  with  here 
and  there  a  solitary  friar,  or  a  Portuguese  gentleman  borne 
in  his  palanquin,  for  as  to  the  ladies  without  the  walls  of 
their  houses,  they  are  absolutely  invisible. 

I  he  Portuguese,  with  their  accustomed  avarice,  on  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  fleet  trebled  the  price  of  every  article  in  their 
markets,  from  an  orange  to  a  pipe  of  wine ;  and  not  satisfied, 
with  this  extortion,  they  unanimously  refused  to  receive  any 
government  bills  whatever,  unless  at  the  enormous  discount 
of  20  per  cent,  though  payable  ten  days  after  sight  ;  and  at 
this  rate,  including  the  repairs,  stores,  and  provisions,  for 
the  men  of  war  and  troops,  with  private  purchases,  they 
must  have  received  at  the  lowest  estimate,  150,000/.  sterling. 

In  the  Bay  of  All  Saints,  which  is  very  safe  and  capaci¬ 
ous,  we  observed  a  regular  and  considerable  tide,  which  at 
the  spring  tides,  runs  nearly  three  miles  per  hour. 

W  ithin  four  days  after  our  arrival,  the  remainder  of  the 
convoy  came  in,  excepting  the  Britannia  East  India  ship, 
the  King  George  artillery  transport,  and  the  Jack  brig. 

The  two  former  were  unfortunately  wrecked  upon  the 
shoal  seen  on  the  2d  of  this  month  ;  having  with  the  other 
Indiamen  been  detached  from  the  fleet,  under  convoy  of  the 
Eeda  ;  but  the  crews  of  both  ships  were  saved,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  general  Yorke  and  one  seaman. 

The  following  particulars  relative  to  this  very  melancholy 
event,  were  collected  from  the  survivors,  and  from  the  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Leda  frigate,  which  narrowly  escaped  sharing 
the  same  fate. 

KEITH.]  j> 
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CHAP.  VI. 

Dangerous  Situation  of  the  Leda  Frigate —Interesting 
Particulars  of  the  Loss  of  the  Britannia  East  India- 
man ,  and  the  King  George  Transport ,  upon  the  Roccas 
— Death  of  General  Yorke. 

AT  half  past  three  in  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  1805,  the  officer  of  the  watch  on  board  the  Leda,  who 
had  been  previously  cautioned  by  the  captain  to  look  well 
out  for  rocks,  &c.  went  down,  and  acquainted  him  that 
breakers  were  seen  a-head.  On  the  captain  going  on  deck, 
and  perceiving  the  ship  among  breakers,  he  ordered  her  to 
be  put  about,  and  as  she  had  entered  S.W.,  to  stand  out 
N.  E. ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  got  round,  than  a  man  on 
the  forecastle  cried  out,  “  Land  a-head,  high  and  dry  !” 
The  helm  was  instantly  put  up — the  frigate  fortunately  wore 
quick,  and  cleared  the  dangers;  but  the  boats  over  the 
stern,  in  veering  the  ship,  actually  hung  over  the  rocks. 
The  signal  gun  for  the  convoy  to  tack,  was  fired,  and  after¬ 
wards  several  others,  to  warn  the  convoy  of  the  danger. 
The  quarter-master,  when  trying  the  soundings,  found  only 
five  fathoms,  but  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  sing  out 
“  Seven!”  The  safety  of  the  Leda  was  evidently  owing  to 
the  temperate  and  collected  conduct  of  the  captain,  officers, 
and  crew.  Signal  guns  w'e*@  also  heard  in  the  Leda  from 
other  ships  in  the  convoy  ;  and  when  the  day  dawned,  their 
fears  for  the  safety  of  others  were  unhappily  realized,  by 
finding  that  one  ship  (the  King  George)  had  got  among  the 
rocks;  and  the  Britannia  East  India  ship,  when  on  the 
point  of  tacking,  having  heard  the  Leda’s.guns,  was  run 
foul  of  by  a  large  East  Indiaman  (the  Streatham)  :  the  bow¬ 
sprit  and  fore-topmast  of  the  Britannia  were  carried  away, 
and  her  bows  partly  stove  in,  when  she  became  unmanage¬ 
able,  and  drifted  almost  instantly  on  a  rock,  where  she  hung 
by  the  stern.  The  mizen-mast  being  cut  away,  she  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  cleared  herself  from  the  rock,  with  the 
loss  of  her  rudder,  and  a  serious  leak  ;  which,  however,  the 
captain  of  the  Britannia  was  in  such  hopes  to  keep  under, 
that  he  was  in  the  act  of  sending  ofF  his  boats  to  the  relief  of 
the  King  George,  when  the  water  was  found  to  gain  fast  and 
irresistibly.  A  signal  was  then  made  by  the  ensign  (union 
reversed),  of  distress.  The  Europe,  Comet,  and  Verun® 
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(Indiamen),  being  then  near,  sent  their  boats,  and  brought 
off  all  her  crew,  and  the  East  India  recruits  on  board,  be¬ 
ing  nearly  400  persons,  except  one  man,  who  would  not  be 
saved,  either  from  madness  or  inebriety.  This  man  had  got 
a  cutlass,  by  which  he  prevented  any  person  from  forcing 
him  away,  and  as  he  flourished  it,  swaggered  over  the  trea¬ 
sure  which  had  been  got  upon  the  quarter-deck,  and  swore 
vehemently,  that  as  he  had  been  all  his  life  a  poor  man,  he 
would  now  go  out  of  the  world  gloriously  rich  !  loading  him¬ 
self  at  the  same  time  with  dollars  from  the  chests  that  had 
been  broken  open.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  chests  of 
dollars,  only  twelve  could  be  brought  away ;  so  suddenly 
did  the  ship  go  down  after  the  leak  increased.  The  Britannia 
had  drifted  about  seven  miles  from  the  rocks,  and  sunk  in 
deep  water. 

The  Leda  frigate  was' employed  during  this  time  in  send¬ 
ing  her  boats  to  the  rocks,  to  save  the  people  they  discovered 
on  a  sandy  island  among  those  rocks,  and  so  completely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  them,  that  they  could  only  find  one  opening,  or 
small  cove,  for  the  boats  to  approach.  From  this  they  took 
off  the  crew  of  the  King  George  transport,  and  the  artillery 
troops  that  had  been  embarked  therein,  except  general  Yorke, 
of  the  Royal  Artillery,  who  was  the  only  person  drowned  in 
attempting  to  get  onshore,  and  one  artilleryman,  who  had 
been  seen  safe  on  shore  after  the  ship  struck,  and  was  supposed 
to  have  found  some  spirits,  got  drunk,  and  fell  from  the 
rocks,  as  he  could  no  where  be  found  on  them. 

The  King  George  run  on  shore  almost  instantly,  as  some 
person  called- out,  “  Breakers  a-head  !”  a  little  before  four 
o’clock  in  the  morning,  after  the  moon  had  set.  The  dark¬ 
ness,  and  the  spray  of  the  breakers,  prevented  their  seeing 
any  spot  on  which  they  could  place  a  hope  of  safety. 

They,  however,  as  soon  as  they  could  get  the  first  gun  oft-, 
which  had  got  its  charge  somewhat  wet  or  damp,  fired  seve¬ 
ral  guns  of  distress,  hoisted  their  boats  out  under  the  lec,  and 
sent  them  off  from  the  ship,  to  discover  if  there  was  any 
chance  of  a  place  to  save  themselves,  waiting  with  good 
order  for  day.  At  dawn  they  discovered  at  some  little  dis¬ 
tance,  one  place  larger  than  the  other  rocks,  high  and  dry. 
The  boats,  except  the  jolly-boat,  whose  crew  had  secured 
their  own  safety  by  pulling  to  another  ship,  returning\abont 
the  same  time,  and  stating,  that  if  all  hands  quitted  the 
ship  (which  must  soon  go  to  pieces),  and  get  on  the  small 
rocks  nearly  under  the  spritsail  yard,  the  boats  could  take 
them  from  thence  to  the  larger  one;  which  was  immediately 
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set  about,  sending  the  women  and  children  among  the  first, 
by  slinging  them  under  the  arms  with  a  rope,  and  another 
rope  to  haul  them  to  the  rock.  The  general,  being  the  old¬ 
est  man  on  board,  they  wished  to  do  the  same  with  him, 
which  he  indignantly  refused:  he  therefore  went  to  the  sprit- 
sail  yard,  to  get  on  the  rock  like  others,  and  most  probably 
he  found  this,  to  a  landsman,  a  task  of  more  difficulty  than 
he  was  aware  of ;  and  one  of  the  gunners  of  his  corps,  per¬ 
ceiving  his  situation,  again  expressed  a  wish  to  sling  him 
with  a  rope,  to  ensure  his  safety,  which,  however,  he  would 
not  suffer  :  he  some  lime  after  remained  on  the  yard,  unre¬ 
solved  to  venture  down,  which  obliged  the  few  remaining 
behind  him  to  let  themselves  down  from  the  jib-boom  ;  and 
at  last  the  general  either  let  himself  down,  or  lost  his  hold, 
fell  just  within  the  surf,  had  not  strength  to  hold  by  the 
rock  against  the  returning  wave,  and  disappeared  under  the 
ship’s  bow  for  ever! 

The  loss  of  the  general  seems  the  more  unfortunate,  as  be¬ 
ing  the  only  individual  who  perished  ;  even  a  woman,  who 
bad  been  delivered  of  a  child  not  more  than  three  or  four 
hours,  was  removed  from  her  bed  with  her  infant,  and  were 
both  taken  on  board  the  Leda  in  safety,  notwithstanding  her 
apparent  danger. 

A  man  also  who  had  broken  his  leg  two  days  before,  was 
got  safe  on  shore,  without  injuring  the  new-set  limb.  About 
8  A.  M.  or  soon  after,  the  ship  went  to  pieces,  and  neither 
the  officers,  or  any  other  person,  could  save  any  effects. 
Some  casks  were  washed  on  shore  after  the  ship  broke  up. 
On  the  shore  were  three  anchors  laid  across  each  other,  with¬ 
out  stocks,  and  near  them  part  of  the  wreck  of  a  large  ship ; 
both  of  w'hich  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  there  a  very 
long  time:  they  also  saw  the  skeleton  of  a  large  turtle; 
found  no  water ;  but  saw  severed  spots  of  coarse  rushes  grow¬ 
ing  on  the  low  parts  of  the  sandy  island* 
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CHAP.  VII. 

Sail  for  Rio  Janeiro — Arrival  there — Description  of  that 
City  and  the  Environs-— Particular  Account  of  the  Dia¬ 
mond  Mines. 

.HAVING  completed  our  water  and  provisions,  and  got 
in  a  new  bowsprit,  we  sailed  on  Monday  the  25th  of  No¬ 
vember,  with  dispatches  for  Rio  Janeiro,  leaving  all  the 
fleet  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

Nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  on  the  passage  until 
Sunday  the  1st  of  December,  when  we  made  Cape  Frio; 
but  being  deceived  by  their  great  similarity,  were  nearly 
embayed  in  consequence  of  mistaking  the  island  of  Dauco- 
ran  for  the  above  cape.  On  Monday  the  2d,  we  were  in 
latitude  23°  32'  South,  the  high  land  over  Rio  Janeiro  bear¬ 
ing  N.W .  by  W  .  about  ten  or  twelve  leagues  distant. 

On  Tuesday  the  3d,  at  five  in  the  afternoon,  we  entered 
the  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and  were  hailed  from  the  fort 
of  Santa  Cruz,  desiring  us  to  anchor  under  the  guns  of  the 
fort,  which  mandate,  about  ten  minutes  after,  was  enforced 
by  a  gun.  We  came  to  in  twelve  fathoms,  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  bearings  :  Santa  Cruz  S.  S.  E. ;  Sugar  Loaf  S.S.W.: 
Isle  of  Cobras  N.W. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  a  city  of  South  America,  capital  of  a 
jurisdiction,  and  the  present  capital  of  Brazil,  situated  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  lies  in  latitude  22°  54'  South,  and 
longitude  42°  43'  West  from  Greenwich. 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  or  the  River  of  Januarius,  was  probably 
so  called  from  its  having  been  discovered  on  tiie  feast  of  that 
saint ;  and  the  town,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  Portuguese 
dominions  in  America,  derives  its  name  from  the  river, 
which,  indeed,  is  rather  an  arm  of  the  sea,  for  it  does  not 
appear  to  receive  any  considerable  stream  of  fresh  water;  it 
stands  on  a  plain,  close  to  the  shore,  on  the  west  side  of  the 
bay,  at  the  foot  of  several  high  mountains.  It  is  tolerably 
well  designed  and  built :  the  houses  in  general  are  of  stone, 
and  two  stories  high,  every  house  having,  after  the  manne  r 
of  the  Portuguese,  a  verandah.  Its  circuit,  captain  Cook 
estimated  at  about  three  miles  ;  for  it  appears  to  be  equal  in 
e  to  tbc  laraest  county  towns  in  England.  The  streets 
are  straight,  and  of  a  convenient  breadth,  intersecting  each 
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other  at  right,  angles ;  the  greater  part,  however,  lie  in  a 
line  with  the  citadel,  called  St.  Sebastian,  which  stands  on 
the  top  of  a  hill  that  commands  the  town.  It  is  supplied 
with  water  from  the  neighbouring  hills,  by  an  aqueduct, 
which  is  raised  upon  two  stories  of  arches,  and  is  said  in 
some  places  to  be  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  from 
which  the  water  is  conveyed  by  pipes  into  a  fountain  in  the 
great  square  that  exactly  fronts  the  viceroy’s  palace.  The 
water  at  this  fountain,  however,  is  so  bad,  that  captain 
Cook’s  company,  who  had  been  two  months  at  sea  confined 
to  that  in  casks,  which  was  almost  always  foul,  could  not 
drink  it  with  pleasure.  Water  of  a  belter  quality  is  laid 
into  some  other  parts  of  the  town.  The  churches  are  very 
fine ;  and  there  is  more  religious  parade  in  this  place,  than 
in  any  of  (he  popish  countries  in  Europe;  there  is  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  some  parish  every  day,  with  various  insignia,  all 
splendid  and  costly  in  the  highest  degree.  They  beg  money, 
and  say  prayers  in  great  form  at  the  corner  ot  every  street. 
The  government  here,  as  to  its  form,  is  mixed;  it  is  notwith¬ 
standing  very  despotic  in  fact-;  it  consists  of  the  viceroy, 
the  governor  of  the  town,  and  a  council.  Without  the 
consent  of  this  council,  in  which  the  viceroy  has  a  casting 
vote,  no  judicial  act  should  be  performed,  yet  both 'the  vice¬ 
roy  and  governor  frequently  commit  persons  to  prison  at 
their  own  pleasure,  and  sometimes  send  them  to  Lisbon, 
without  acquainting  their  friends  or  family  with  what  is 
laid  to  their  charge,  or  where  they  may  be  found.  To  re¬ 
strain  the  people  from  travelling  into  the  country,  and  get¬ 
ting  into  any  district  where  gold  and  diamonds  may  be 
found,  of  both  which  there  is  much  more  than  the  govern¬ 
ment  can  otherwise  secure,  certain  bounds  are  prescribed 
them  at  the  discretion  of  the  viceroy,  sometimes  at  a  few, 
and  sometimes  at  many  miles  distance  from  the  city.  The 
inhabitants,  who  arc  very  numerous,  consist  of  Portuguese, 
negroes,  and  Indians,  the  original  natives  of  the  country. 
The  township  of  Rio,  which  is  but  a  small  part  of  the  ca« 
pifanea  or  province,, is  said  to  contain  37,000  white  persons, 
and  629,000  blacks,  many  of  whom  arc  free,  making  toge¬ 
ther  666,000.  The  military  establishment  here  consists  of 
twelve  regiments  of  regular  troops,  six  of  which  are  Portu¬ 
guese,  and  six  creoles,  and  twelve  other  regiments  of  pro¬ 
vincial  militia.  It  is  generally  allowed,  that  the  women 
both  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  settlements  in  Soulh 
America,  make  less  scruple  of  granting  personal  favours, 
than  those  of  any  other  civilized  country  in  (lie  world. 
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Murders  are  frequently  committed  here;  but  the  churches 
afford  an  asylum  to  the  criminal.  The  country  round  (he 
town  is  beautiful  in  the  highest  degree,  the  wildest  spots 
being  varied  with  a  greater  luxuriance  of  (lowers,  both  as 
to  number  and  beauty,  than  the  best  gardens  in' England. 
Upon  the  trees  and  bushes  sit  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
birds,  especially  small  ones,  many  of  them  covered  with 
the  most  elegant  plumage,  among  which  was  the  humming 
bird.  Of  insects  too  there  was  a  great  variety,  and  some 
of  them  very  beautiful ;  but  they  were  much  more  nimble 
than  those  of  Europe,  especially  the  butterflies,  most  of 
which  flew  near  the  tops  of  the  trees,  and  v/cre  therefore  very 
difficult  to  be  caught,  except  when  the  sea  breeze  blew  fresh, 
which  kept  them  nearer  to  the  ground. 

There  is  the  appearance  of  but  little  cultivation,  the 
greater  part  of  the  land  is  wholly  uncultivated,  and  very 
little  care  and  labour  seem  to  have  been  bestowed  upon  the 
rest ;  there  are,  indeed,  little  patches  of  gardens,  in  which 
many  kinds  of  European  garden-stuff  are  produced,  parti¬ 
cularly  cabbages,  pease,  beans,  kidney-beans,  turnips,  and 
white  radishes,  but  all  much  inferior  to  our  own  :  water¬ 
melons  and  pine  apples  are  also  produced  in  these  spots,  and 
they  are  the  only  fruits  we  saw  cultivated,  though  the  coun¬ 
try  produces  musk-melons,  oranges,  lemons,  sweet  lemons, 
citrons,  plantains,  bananas,  mangos,  marnane  apples,  aca¬ 
jou  or  cashou  apples,  and  nuts,  jamboira  of  two  kinds,  one 
of  which  bears  a  small  black  fruit,  cocoa  nuts,  paltn  nuts 
of  two  kinds,  one  long,  the  other  round,  and  palm  berries; 
of  these  fruits  the  water-melons  and  oranges  are  the  best  in 
their  kind :  the  pine  apples  are  much  inferior  to  those  in 
England,  they  are  indeed  more  juicy  and  sweet,  but  have 
no  flavour.  The  melons  are  mealy  and  insipid,  but  the 
water-melons  are  excellent;  they  have  a  flavour,  at  least  a 
degree  of  acidity,  which  the  English  have  not:  there  are 
also  several  species  of  the  prickle  pear,  and  some  European 
fruits,  particularly  the  apple  and  peach,  both  which  were 
mealy  .and  insipid.  In  these  gardens  also  grow  yams  and 
manioc,  which  in  the  West  Indies  is  called  cassada  or  cas¬ 
sava.  The  soil,  though  it  produces  tobacco  and  sugar, 
will  not  produce  bread  corn  ;  so  that  the  people  here  have 
no  wheat-flour  but  w  hat  is  brought  from  Portugal,  and  sold 
at  the  rate  of  Is.  a  pound,  though  it  is  generally  spoiled  by 
being  heated  in  its  passage.  As  to  manufactures,  captain 
Cook  neither  saw  nor  heard  of  any,  except  that  of  cotton 
hammocks,  in  which  people  are  carried  about  here  as  they 
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are  'with  us  in  sedan  chairs ;  and  these  are  principally,  if 
not  wholly,  fabricated  by  the  Indians.  The  riches  of  the 
place  consist  cniefly  in  the  mines,  which  lie  far  up  the  coun¬ 
try.  Much  gold  is  certainly  brought  from  these  mines,  but 
at  an  expence  of  life  that  must  strike  every  man  to  whom 
custom  has  not  made  it  familiar  with  horror  :  no  less  than 
40,000  negroes  are  annually  imported  on  the  king’s  account, 
to  work  the  mines.  The  mines  which  are  called  General, 
are  nearest  to  the  city,  being  about  225  miles  distant.  They 
annually  bring  unto  the  king  for  his  fifth  part  at  least  112 
arrobas  of  gold  :  in  1762  they  brought  in  119.  Under  the 
government  of  the  General  Mines,  are  comprehended  those 
of  Rio  das  Mortes,  of  Sahara,  and  of  Sero  Frio.  The  last 
place,  besides  gold,  produces  all  the  diamonds  that  come 
from  the  Brazds :  they  are  in  the  bed  of  a  river,  which  is 
led  aside,  in  order  afterwards  to  separate  the  diamonds,  to¬ 
pazes,  chrysolites,  and  other  stones  of  inferior  goodness,  from 
the  pebbles  among  which  they  lie.  All  these  stones,  dia¬ 
monds  excepted,  are  not  contraband,  they  belong  to  the 
possessors  of  the  mines  :  but  they  are  obliged  to  give  a  very 
exact  account  of  the  diamonds  they  find,  and  to  put  them  into 
the  hands  of  a  surveyor  whom  the  king  appoints  for  this  pur¬ 
pose:  the  surveyor  immediately  deposits  them  in  a  little  casket 
covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  locked  up  by  three  locks;  he 
has  one  of  the  keys,  the  viceroy  another,  and  the  provador  de 
Jrazienda  reale,  the  third.  This  casket  is  enclosed  in  another, 
on  w  hich  are  the  seals  of  the  three  persons  above  mentioned, 
and  which  contains  the  three  keys  to  the  first.  The  viceroy 
is  not  allowed  to  viewr  its  contents  ;  lie  only  places  the  whole 
in  a  third  coffer,  which  he  sends  to  Lisbon,  after  putting  his 
seal  on  it.  It  is  opened  in  the  king’s  presence,  he  chooses 
the  diamonds  which  he  likes  out  of  it,  and  pays  their  price 
to  the  possessors  of  the  mines,  according  to  a  tariff  settled  in 
their  charter.  The  possessors  of  the  mines  pay  the  value  of  a 
Spanish  piastre  or  dollar  per  day,  to  his  most  faithful  ma¬ 
jesty  for  every  slave  sent  out  to  seek  diamonds  :  the  number 
of  these  slaves  amounts  to  eight  hundred.  Of  all  the  con¬ 
traband  trades,  that  of  diamonds  is  most  severely  punished. 
If  the  smuggler  is  poor,  he  loses  his  life  ;  if  his  riches  are 
sufficient  to  satisfy  what  the  law  exacts,  besides  the  confis¬ 
cation  of  the  diamonds  he  is  condemned  to  pay  double  their 
value,  to  be  imprisoned  for  one  year,  and  then  exiled  for 
life  to  the  coast  of  Africa.  Notwithstanding  this  severity, 
the  smuggling  trade  with  diamonds,  even  of  the  most  beau¬ 
tiful  kind,  is  very  extensive,  so  great  is  the  hope  and  facility 
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of  hiding  them,  on  account  of  the  little  room  they  take  up. 
All  the  gold  which  is  got  out  of  the  mines  cannot  be  sent  to 
Rio  Janeiro,  without  being  previously  brought  into  the 
houses  established  in  each  district  where  the  part  belonging 
to  the  crown  is  taken.  What  belongs  to  private  persons  is 
returned  to  them  in  wedges,  with  their  weight,  their  num¬ 
ber,  and  the  king’s  arms  stamped  upon  them.  All  this  gold 
is  assayed  by  a  person  appointed  for  fhat  purpose ;  and  on 
each  wedge  or  ingot  the  alloy  of  the  gold  is  marked,  that  it 
may  afterwards  be  easy  to  bring  them  all  to  the  same  alloy 
for  the  coinage.  These  ingots  belonging  to  private  persons 
are  registered  in  the  office  of  Prayburia,  ninety  miles  from 
Rio  Janeiro. 

At  this  place  is  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  fifty  men ; 
there  the  tax  of  one-fifth  part  is  paid,  and  further,  a  poll- 
tax  of  a  real  and  a  half  per  head  of  men,  cattle,  and  beasts 
of  burden.  One  half  of  the  produce  of  this  tax  goes  to  the 
king,  and  the  other  is  divided  among  the  detachment,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  rank.  As  it  is  impossible  to  come  back 
from  the  mines  without  passing  by  this  station,  the  soldiers 
always  stop  the  passengers,  and  search  them  with  the  utmost 
rigour. 

The  private  people  are  then  obliged  to  bring  all  the  ingots 
of  gold  which  fall  to  their  share,  to  the  mines  at  Rio  Janeiro, 
where  they  get  the  value  of  it  in  cash  ;  this  commonly  con¬ 
sists  of  demi-doubloons,  worth  eight  Spanish  dollars.  Upon 
each  demi-doubloon  the  king  gets  a  piastre  or  dollar  for  the 
alloy,  and  for  the  coinage.  The  mint  at  Rio  Janeiro  is  one 
of  the  finest  buildings  existing  :  it  is  furnished  with  all  the 
conveniences  necessary  towards  working  with  the  greatest  ex¬ 
pedition.  As  the  gold  comes  from  the  mines  at  the  time 
that  the  fleets  come  from  Portugal,  the  coinage  must  be  ac¬ 
celerated,  and  indeed  they  coin  there  with  amazing  quick¬ 
ness.  The  arrival  of  these  fleets,  especially  of  that  from. 
Lisbon,  renders  the  commerce  flourishing :  the  fleet  from 
Oporto  is  laden  only  with  wines,  brandy,  vinegar,  victuals, 
and  some  coarse  cloth,  manufactured  in  and  about  that 
town. 

As  soon  as  the  fleets  arrive,  all  the  goods  they  bring  are 
conveyed  to  the  custom-house,  where  they  pay  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  to  the  king.  It  must  be  observed,  that  the  com¬ 
munication  between  the  colony  of  Saint  Sacramento  and 
Buenos  Ayres,  being  entirely  cut  off  at  present,  that  duty 
must  be  considerably  lessened  ;  for  the  greatest  part  of  the 
most  precious  merchandizes  winch  arrived  from  Europe,  was 
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sen!  from  Rio  Janeiro  to  that  colony,  from  whence  they  were 
smuggled  through  Buenos  Ayres  to  Peru  and  Chili;  and  this 
contraband  trade  was  worth  a  million  and  a  half  of  piastres 
annually  to  the  Portuguese  :  in  short,  the  mines  of  the  Bra¬ 
zils  produce  no  silver,  and  all  that  the  Portuguese  got  came 
from  the  smuggling  trade.  The  negro  trade  was  another 
immense  object. 

The  loss  which  the  almost  entire  suppression  of  this  branch 
of  contraband  trade  occasions,  cannot  be  calculated  :  this 
branch  alone  employed  at  least  thirty  coasting  vessels  be¬ 
tween  the  Brazils  and  the  river  La  Plata.  All  the  expences 
of  the  king  of  Portugal  at  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  payment  of 
the  troops  and  civil  officers,  the  carrying  on  of  the  mines, 
keeping  the  public  buildings  in  repair,  and  refitting  of  ships, 
amount  to  about  600,000  piastres  ;  not  mentioning  the  ex¬ 
pence  he  must  be  at  in  constructing  ships  of  the  line  and  fri¬ 
gates,  lately  begun  here.  The  amount  of  the  king’s  revenue, 
taken  at  a  medium,  may  be  the  fifth  of  150  arrobas  of  gold, 
1,125,000  dollars;  duty  on  diamonds,  240,000;  duty  on 
coinage,  400,000;  ten  per  cent,  customs,  350,000  ;  two  and 
a  halt  per  cent,  free  gift,  87,000  ;  poll-tax,  sale  of  offices, 
and  other  products  of  the  mines,  225,000  ;  duty  ou  negroes, 
1 10,000  ;  duty  on  train  oil,  salt,  soap,  and  the  tenth  on  pro¬ 
visions,  130,000  :  in  the  whole  2,667,000  dollars.  From 
which,  if  you  deduct  the  expences,  the  whole  of  the  king  of 
Portugal’s  revenues  from  Ftio  Janeiro,  amount  to  about 
450,000/.  sterling.  The  harbour  of  Rio  Janeiro  is  situated 
West  by  North  eighteen  leagues  from  Cape  Frio,  and  maybe 
known  by  a  remarkable  hill,  in  the  form  of  a  sugar  loaf,  at 
the  west  point  of  the  bay  ;  but  as  all  the  coast  is  very  high, 
and  rises  in  many  peaks,  the  entrance  of  this  harbour  may 
be  more  certainly  distinguished  by  the  islands  that  lie  before 
it;  one  of  which,  called  Rodonda,  is  high  and  round, 
like  a  haystack,  and  lies  at  the  distance  of  seven  miles 
from  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  in  the  direction  of  South  by 
West ;  but  the  first  islands  which  are  met  with  coming  from 
the  east  of  Cape  Frio,  are  two  that  have  rocky  appearances, 
lying  near  to  each  other,  and  at  the  distance  of  about  four 
xi  iU s  from  t  he  shore.  There  are  also,  at  the  distance  of  nine 
miles  to  the  westward  of  these,  two  other  islands  which  lie 
near  to  each  other,  a  little  without  the  bay  on  the  east  side, 
and  very  near  the  shore.  This  harbour  is  certainly  a  good 
one,  the  entrance,  indeed,  is  not  wide,  but  the  sea  breeze, 
which  blows  every  day  from  ten  or  twelve  o’clock  till  sun¬ 
set,  makes  it  easy  for  any  ship  to  go  in  before  the  wind,  and 
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it  grows  wider  as  the  town  is  approached,  so  that  abreast  of 
it  there  is  room  for  the  largest  fleet,  in  five  or  six  fathoms 
water,  with  an  oozy  bottom.  At  the  narrow  part,  the  en¬ 
trance  is  defended  by  two  forts.  The  river,  and  indeed  the 
whole  coast,  abounds  with  a  great  variety  of  fish.  Though 
the  climate  is  hot,  the  situation  of  this  place  is  certainly 
wholesome.  “  Upon  the  whole,”  says  captain  Cook,  “  Rio 
de  Janeiro  is  a  very  good  place  for  ships  to  put  in  at  that 
want  refreshment ;  the  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious  ;  and 
provisions,  except  wheaten-bread  and  flour,  may  be  easily 
procured  :  as  a  succedaneum  for  bread,  there  are  yams  and 
casada  in  plenty  ;  beef  both  fresh  and  jerked,  may  be  bought 
at  about  two-penee  farthinga  pound,  though  it  is  very  lean. 
Mutton  is  scarcely  to  be  procured,  and  hogs  and  poultry  are 
dear:  of  garden-stuff  and  fruit  there  is  abundance,  of  which 
however,  none  can  be  preserved  at  sea  but  the  pumkin. 
Rum,  sugar,  and  molasses,  all  excellent  in  their  kind,  may 
be  had  at  a  reasonable  price ;  tobacco  also  is  cheap,  but  it  is 
not  good . 

Here  is  a  yard  for  building  shipping,  and  a  small  hulk  to 
heave  down  by,  for,  as  the  tide  never  rises  above  six  or 
seven  feet/  there  is  no  other  way  of  coming  at  a  ship’s 
bottom. 


CHAP.  VIII. 


Leave  Rio  Janeiro — An  unexpected  Rencontre  with  a 
Whale — Account  of  that  Fish,  and  the  various  Modes  of 
catching  it — Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Fishery — Fall  in 
with  the  Wreck  of  a  Ship, 

THE  commander  immediately  waited  on  the  viceroy, 
and  having  completed  our  water,  we  sailed  again  tlie  follow¬ 
ing  day.  On  Thursday  the  5th,  caught  a  fine  dolphin. 
Until  Saturday  the  21st  nothing  remarkable  happened  ;  but 
being  then  in  latitude  36°  38'  South,  and  longitude  20°  14' 
West  from  London,  about  3  P.  M.  every  person  on  board  was 
alarmed  by  a  sudden  and  violent  shock,  which  was  almost  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  second.  A  man  who  was  then  looking- 
out  on  the  forecastle  called  out,  “  a  rock  under  the  bows  !”^ 
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This  rock,  however,  very  fortunately  for  all  of  us,  proved 
to  be  a  large  whale,  who  was  probably  asleep  on  the  surface 
when  the  brig  struck  him  ;  and  so  much  stunned  from  the 
effects  of  the  first  blow,  that  he  could  not  disengage  himself 
before  he  received  a  second  stroke.  As  he  passed  astern,  and 
to  leeward,  he  raised  himself  partly  out  of  the  water,  making 
a  noise  similar  to  an  elephant,  when  enraged.  Whales  and 
porpoises  were  now  seen  daily. 

Having  had  occasion  to  mention  a  very  singular  instance 
of  the  strength  and  magnitude  of  a  fish  not  generally  known ; 
it  is  hoped  that  the  following  account  of  it,  and  the  mode  of 
catching  it,  may  afford  information  to  some  readers,  and 
entertainment  to  many. 

The  whale  is  said  sometimes  to  grow  to  the  length  of  a 
hundred  feet;  though  it  is  commonly  found  from  forty  to 
seventy.  The  eyes  arc  remarkably  small ;  but  the  head  is 
of  a  prodigious  size,  forming  nearly  one-third  of  the  animal; 
and  w  hen  the  jaws  are  extended,  the  creature  exposes  a  most 
enormous  and  terrific  cavity  ;  in  which  is  placed  a  tongue 
eighteen  or  twenty  feet  in  length  ;  and  capable  of  yielding 
five  or  six  barrels  of  oil.  A  double  pipe  is  situated  on  the 
head,  through  which  the  whale  spouts  water  to  a  great  height 
in  the  air. 

It  is  supposed  to  feed  upon  the  different  kinds  of  marine 
worms,  and  likewise  on  sea-weeds.  For  the  purpose  of  col¬ 
lecting  these  different  sorts  of  nourishment,  there  is  in  the 
upper  jaw,  a  number  of  horned  laminae,  split  into  small  di¬ 
visions,  which  is  that  strong  and  pliant  substance  commonly 
known  by  the  name  of  whalebone.  There  are  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty  of  these  lamime  on  each  side  of  the  jaw  ; 
five  hundred  of  which  are  long  enough  for  use. 

These  animals,  though  all  of  them  are  inoffensive,  and  one 
species  of  them  absolutely  toothless,  have,  notwithstanding, 
their  enemies  ;  for  independent  of  man,  who  excited  by  ava¬ 
rice,  ventures  his  life  in  the  pursuit,  they  have  a  terrible  foe 
to  contend  with  in  the  sword-fish,  which  torments  them  with¬ 
out  mercy.  Mr.  Anderson  assures  us,  that  at  the  sight  of 
this  little  animal  the  whale  seems  agitated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  leaping  from  the  water  as  if  with  affright;  wherever 
it  appears  the  whale  perceives  it  at  a  distance,  and  flies  from 
it  in  the  opposite  direction. 

“  I  have  been  myself,” -says  Mr.  Anderson,  -s  a  spectator 
of  their  terrible  encounter.  The  whale  has  no  instrument  of 
defence,  except  the  tail :  with  that  it  endeavours  to  strike  the 
enemy ;  and  a  single  blow  taking  place  would  effectually  dc- 
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stroy  its  adversary ;  but  the  sword-fish  is  as  active  as  the  other 
is  strong,  and  easily  avoids  the  stroke  :  then  bounding  into 
the  air,  it  falls  upon  its  great  subjacent  enemy,  and  endea¬ 
vours  io  pierce  it  with  its  pointed  beak. 

“  The  surrounding  sea  is  seen(dyed  with  bloo  proceeding 
from  the  wounds  of  the  whale,  while  the  enormous  animal 
vainly  endeavours  to  reach  its  invader,  and  strikes  with  its 
tail  against  the  surface  of  the  water,  making  a  report  at  each 
blow  louder  than  the  noise  of  a  cannon.” 

The  tail  is  of  an  amazing  size,  and  of  a  semilunar  shape; 
the  animal  uses  it  with  great  effect  in  accelerating  the  motion 
of  its  enormous  body  ;  which  notwithstanding  its  bulk, 
passes  tli rough  the  water  with  great  rapidity,  and  leaves, 
behind  it  a  track  like  that  made  by  a  large  ship. 

A  strong  instance  of  the  affection  of  these  creatures  for  each 
other,  is  related  by  Anderson.  A  party  of  whale-fishers  hav¬ 
ing  harpooned  one  of  two  whales,  (a  male  and  female,  that 
were  in  company  together),  the  wounded  fish  made  a  long 
and  terrible  resistance;  it  struck  down  a  boat  with  three  men 
in  it,  with  a  single  blow  of  the  tail,  by  which  all  went  to  the 
bottom.  The  other  still  attended  his  companion,  and  lent 
it  every  assistance,  till  at  last,  the  fish  that  was  struck  sunk 
under  the  number  of  its  wounds  ;  while  its  faithful  associate, 
disdaining  to  survive  the  loss,  with  great  bellowing,  stretched 
itself  upon  the  dead  fish,  and  shared  his  fate.  After  the 
female  whale  has  gone  with  young  nine  or  ten  months, 
she  produces  her  cub,  which  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  about 
ten  feet  long  :  she  is  said  to  grow  fat  towards  the  end  of  her 
pregnancy,  and  occasionally  brings  forth  two  at  a  time,  but 
never  more;  she  suckles  her  offspring  at  her  breast,  for 
which  purpose  she  inclines  on  one  side,  while  the  young  one 
fastens  to  the  teat ;  the  breasts  are  filled  with  a  large  quan¬ 
tity  ofmilk,  like  those  of  land  animals  ;  she  shews  the  great- 
cs  tenderness  and  affection  for  her  young,  and  carries  it  with 
her  at  all  times,  supporting  it  between  her  fins  when  closely 
pursued,  and  plunging  with  it  to  the  bottom,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  danger:  even  when  wounded,  she  continues  her 
attachment,  and  clasps  her  young  one  till  she  is  no  longer 
able  to  support  it  :  during  the  time  the  young  continues  at 
the  breast,  which  is  about  a  twelvemonth,  the  sailors  call 
them  short-heads ;  when  two  years  old,  they  a  re  termed  stunts, 
and  from  that  time  forward  skull-fish.  The  short-heads  are 
extremely  fat,  and  will  sometimes  yield  50  barrels  of  bin  bber  ; 
but  after  they  become  stunts,  their  fat  diminishes,  and  they 
scarcely7  yield  24  barrels. 

When  tire  Greenlanders  proceed  to  catch  a  whale,  they 
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ave  careful  to  dress  themselves  in  their  best  apparel,  from  a 
ridiculous  notion,  that  the  whale  detests  a  slovenly  person, 
and  would  immediately  avoid  them  if  they  were  not  jjeatly 
clad,  in  this  manner  a  number  of  men  and  women,  some¬ 
times  amounting-  to  more  than  50,  set  out  together  iu  one  of 
their  large  boats;  the  women  upon  these  occasions,  carry 
with  them  their  sewing  implements,  which  are  equally  em¬ 
ployed  to  mend  their  husbands’  clothes,  if  they  should  be 
torn,  or  to  repair  the  boat,  if  it  should  receive  any  damage 
in  the  seams. 

When  a  whale  makes  its  appearance  on  the  water,  the  most 
vigorous  fisherman  strikes  into  it  a  harpoon,  which  is  a 
sort  of  javelin,  well  steeled  at  one  extremity,  and  five  or  six 
feet  long;  to  this  are  fastened  lines  or  straps,  made  of  seal’s 
skin,  two  or  three  fathoms  in  length,  and  having  at  the 
end  a  bag  of  whole  seal’s  skin  blown  up  :  this  tends  in  some 
measure  to  prevent  the  whale  from  sinking,  and  almost 
compels  it  to  keep  near  the  surface  of  the  water  ;  where  it  is 
constantly  attacked  by  the  people  in  the  boat,  till  it  is  killed. 

As  soon  as  the  animal  is  dead,  they  put  on  their  spring 
jackets,  made  all  in  one  piece,  of  a  dressed  seal’s  skin  ;  with 
their  boots,  gloves,  and  caps,  which  are  fitted  so  tightly  to 
each  other,  that  no  water  can  penetrate  them  :  in  this  garb 
they  plunge  into  the  sea,  arid  begin  to  slice  off  the  fat  all 
round  the  whale’s  body,  even  from  those  parts  that  are  under 
water  ;  this  they  can  do  by  the  help  of  their  spring  jackets, 
which  being  full  of  air,  prevents  their  sinking  underwater, 
and  at  the  same  time  enable  them  to  keep  themselves  up¬ 
right  in  the  sea.  These  men  are  sometimes  daring  enough 
to  mount  on  the  back  of  a  whale  before  lie  is  quite  dead,  and 
begin  to  cut  him  in  pieces. 

The  manner  in  which  the  whale  fishery  is  carried  on  by 
the  Europeans  is  thus  described  :  when  the  ships  employed 
in  this  business,  arc  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  whales 
are  expected  to  pass,  they  always  keep  their  sails  set,  and  a 
sailor  is  placed  at  the  mast-head,  to  give  the  information 
when  he  sees  a  whale.  As  soon  as  one  is  discovered,  the 
whole  crew  are  instantly  in  employment  :  they  fit  out  their 
boats,  and  row  away  to  the  spot  where  the  whale  was  seen; 
the  harpooner,  who  is  to  strike  the  fish,  stands  at  the  prow 
of  the  boat,  w  ith  one  of  these  instruments  in  his  hand,  w  hich 
is  about  six  feet  long,  and  pointed  with  steel,  like  the  barb 
of  an  arrow,  of  a  triangular  shape.  Besides  the  harpooner, 
each  boat  has  one  man  at  the  rudder,  another  to  manage  the 
line,  and  four  seamen  as  rowers. 
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They  are  likewise  provided  with  several  lances,  and  six 
lines,  each  120  fathoms  long,  fastened  together. 

When  the  man  at  the  prow  strikes  his  harpoon  into  the 
animal,  it  immediately  darts  towards  the  bottom,  and  car¬ 
ries  oft' the  harpoon  with  such  rapidity,  that  were  the  lines 
to  receive  the  least  check  in  its  p'assage,  the  boat  would 
infallibly  be  overset ;  to  prevent  this,  it  is  coiled  up  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  a  man  is  stationed  expressly  to  attend  to 
the  line,  that  it  may  pass  without  interruption.  Another 
precaution  is  likewise  highly  necessary  ;  the  rope  is  made 
to  run  over  a  swivel  at  the  edge  of  the  boat,  and  the  friction 
occasioned  by  its  swift  motion  is  so  great,  that  the  wood 
would  soon  take  fire,  if  a  person  did  not  constantly  keep  it 
wetted.  When  the  whale  returns  to  the  surface,  he  is  a^ain 
attacked,  and  once  more  retreats  in  the  same  manner;  this 
is  continued  till  he  becomes  faint  with  the  loss  of  blood, 
when  they  venture  to  row  close  alongside,  and  plunge  a 
lance  into  his  breast,  and  through  his  intestines,  which  soon 
decides  his  fate,  and  the  enormous  animal  expires.  A s  soon 
as  the  carcass  begins  to  float,  it  is  towed  to  the  ship  by 
ropes,  passed  through  holes  cut  for  that  purpose,  in  the 
tins  and  tail. 

When  the  body  has  been  properly  secured  to  the  side  of 
the  ship,  they  proceed  to  takeout  the  blubber  and  whale¬ 
bone,  after  cutting  off  the  tail,  which  is  hoisted  upon  deck. 
It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  persons  who  are  employed 
in  this  operation,  are  furnished  with  a  sort  of  iron  spurs,  to 
prevent  their  sliping  from  off  the  animal.  After  the  tail  is 
separated,  they  cut  out  square  pieces  of  blubber,  weighing 
two  or  three  thousand  pounds  each,  which  are  likewise  hoist¬ 
ed  on  hoard,  where  they  are  divided  into  smaller  pieces,  and 
thrown  into  the  hold  to  drain  ;  in  this  manner  they  proceed, 
till  all  the  blubber  is  secured  ;  after  .which  they  suffer  what 
remains  of  the  carcass  to  float  away,  having  previously  cut 
out  the  two  upper  jaw  bones,  which  are  considered  as  the 
captain’s  perquisite,  and  accordingly  are  fastened  to  the 
shrouds,  where  they  dischargea  considerable  quantity  of  oil 
which  is  caught  in  tubs  placed  underlhem  for  that  purpose! 

When  the  blubber  has  been  three  or  four  days  in  the  hold 
they  chop  it  in  small  pieces,  and  put  it  into  the  casks  through 
the  bung-holes.  A  whale  will  yield  from  30  to  70  bults'of 
blubber,  and  will  be  worth  from  400/.  to  a  1000/.  What 
induces  the  men  to  exert,  themselves  in  the  capture  of  these 
animals,  is  the  premiums  which  their  employers  give,  from 
the  captain  down  to  the  men  who  row  the  boats,”  on’every 
whale  that  is  taken.  J 
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The  fishery  begins  in  May,  and  ends  in  August,  when 
they  must  return  at  all  events,  on  account  of  the  ice,  which 
would  otherwise  hem  them  in.  When  they  have  made  a 
prosperous  voyage,  they  return  in  June  or  July  ;  and  a  ship 
of  300  tons  burthen,  when  full  of  blubber,  will  produce  more 
than  5000/. 

It  appears  from  Mr.  Anderson’s  account,  that  the  Dutch, 
during  the  space  of  forty-six  years  previous  to  the  year 
1721,  had  employed  5S86  ships  in  this  fishery,  and  caught 
32,907  whales  ;  which,  valued  on  an  average  at  500/.  each8 
will  amount  to  above  16,000,000/.  sterling. 

The  flesh  and  fat  of  the  whale  are  eaten  by  many  of  the 
northern  nations,  and  considered  as  a  delicacy.  However, 
we  are  not  much  inclined  to  agree  with  them,  but  rather 
abide  by  the  opinion  of  Frederick  Martens,  who  in  his  voy¬ 
age  to  Spitsbergen,  says  that  it  is  as  coarse  and  hard  as  the 
flesh  of  a  bull.  It  is  intermixed  with  many  sinews,  and  is 
very  dry  and  lean  when  boiled,  as  the  fat  is  only  to  be  found 
between  the  flesh  and  the  skin.  The  flesh  about  the  tail 
is  preferred  for  boiling,  not  being  quite  so  dry  as  the  rest  of 
the  body. 

“  When  we  have  a  mind  to  eat.  of  a  whale,”  says  Mar¬ 
tens,  “  we  cut  great  pieces  off  before  the  tail,  where  it  is 
four  feet  square,  and  boil  it  like  other  meat.  Good  beef  I 
prefer  far  before  it;  yet  rather  than  be  starved,  1  advise  to 
eat  whale’s  flesh  ;  for  none  of  our  men  died  of  it,  and  the 
Frenchmen  did  eat  it  almost  daily,  flinging  it  on  the  tops  of 
their  tubs,  and  letting  it  lie  till  it  was  black,  and  yet  eating 
it  in  that  condition.” 

Among  the  Kamtschatkans,  the  fat  of  the  whale  was  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  first-rate  delicacy,  and  forced  down  the  throat 
of  the  visitor  with  a  savage  officiousness  that  would  not  ad¬ 
mit  of  a  refusal. 

This  beastly  hospitality  is  now  become  obsolete.  For¬ 
merly,  as  a  mark  of  respect  to  a  guest,  the  host  set  before 
him  as  much  food  as  would  serve  ten  people.  Both  were 
stripped  naked.  The  host  refused  politely  to  touch  a  bit, 
but  compelled  his  friend  to  devour  what  was  set  before  him, 
till  he  was  quite  gorged,  and  at  the  same  time  heated  the 
place  by  incessantly  pouring  water  on  hot  stones  till  it  be¬ 
came  insupportable.  When  the  guest  was  crammed  up  to 
the  throat,  the  generous  landlord,  on  his  knees,  stuffed  into 
his  mouth  a  great  slice  of  whale’s  fat,  cut  off  what  hung 
out,  and  cried  in  a  surly  tone,  “  Thana!”  or  a  There!” 
by  which  he  fully  discharged  his  duty ;  and,  between  heat- 
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ing  and  cramming,  obliged  the  poor  guest  to  cry  for  mercy, 
and  a  release  from  the  danger  of  being  choked  by  the  suffo¬ 
cating  welcome  which  he  derived  from  savage  hospitality. 

The  first  account  of  the  whale  fishery  is  in  the  voyages  of 
Outlier,  a  Norwegian,  A.  D.  S71,  whose  progress,  preserved 
by  Alfred,  appears  to  have  been  along  the  coast  of  Lapland 
to  the  White  Sea,  w  here  Archangel  now  stands.  From  his 
relation  we  learn,  that  the  northern  people  were  accustomed 
to  catch  whales  and  seals  (unquestionably  for  their  oil),  of 
the  skins  of  which  they  made  ropes  of  all  sizes;  and  also 
horse  whales,  whose  skius  they  applied  to  the  same  purpose. 
In  1390,  this  fishery  was  practised  by  the  people  of  Biscay. 
In  1593,  it  is  observed  by  Hakluyt,  that  some  English  ships' 
made  a  voyage  to  Cape  Breton,  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of 
St.  Lawrence,  which  is  the  first  time  that  place  is  mentioned 
as  a  fishing  station;  and  although  they  found  no  whales 
there,  they  discovered  on  the  island  800  whale  fins,  part  of 
the  cargo  of  a  Biscay  ship  lost  three  years  before.  This  is 
also  the  first  time  that  whale  fins  or  whale-bone  is  mentioned 
by  the  English.  In  the  northern  seas  we  became,  about  this 
period,  acquainted  with  the  whale  fishery,  in  consequence  of 
hunting  for  morses,  as  they  were  then  termed.  In  the  year 
1597,  the  English  having,  in  pursuit  of  their  voyages  of 
discovery,  become  acquainted  with  those  boisterous  lati¬ 
tudes,  some  of  the  Russian  company  commenced  a  fishery 
for  whales  near  Spitsbergen,  which  was  at  first  attended  with 
success,  but  in  a  few  years  declined,  so  that  at  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  only  one  ship  was  employed 
in  it.  In  the  year-1669  we  find  the  trade  a  little  revived,  in 
consequence  of  the  adventurous  voyage  of  captain  Jonas 
Poole,  who  sailed  as  far  north  as  78°  43',  in  the  hope  of 
finding  a  N.  W.  passage;  but  though  he  missed  that,  he 
found  whales  in  abundance,  which  turned  out  a  much  more 
profitable  speculation. 

Antecedent  to  the  year  1615,  the  whale  fishery,  by  means 
of  Biscayan  whalers,  was  prosecuted  by  the  English  East 
India  Company,  and  the  disputes  betwixt  the  English  and 
Dutch  on  tins  ground,  or  rather  on  this  water,  have  been 
amply  recorded.  In  the  year  1669,  the  fishery  of  the  latter 
was  much  increased  by  the  abolition  of  a  monopolizing  com¬ 
pany.  It  was  then  found  that  we  had  stood  in  our  own 
light,  therefore  in  1672  the  strictness  of  the  Navigation  Act 
was 'relaxed,  and  a  company  established  in  London  in  favour 
of  the  fishery.  This  company,  though  exempt  from  duty, 
was  so  unsuccessful,  that  by  the  year  ^1 696  they  had  annihi- 
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lated  their  capital ;  the  fishery  was  therefore  thrown  open 
by  parliament,  and  as  it  was  found  both  in  a  commercial 
and  political  point  of  view,  of  the  utmost  national  impor* 
tance,  it  was.  through  the  last  century  fostered  and  encou¬ 
raged  by  judicious  bounties,  and  put  in  possession  of  every 
advantage  that  government  could  bestow  upon  it  ;  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  has  been,  that  it  has  increased,  and  with 
Jt^haye  increased  the  comfort  and  security  of  the  inhabitants 
ci  this  united  kingdom,  insomuch,  that  from  the  Greenland 
fishery  is  derived  the  light  that  guides  our  steps,  and  the 
marine  strength  that  guards  our  coast,  and  renders  the  cool 
intrepidity  of  our  sailors  at  once  proverbial  in  this  country, 
and  terrific  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

On  Monday  the  23d,  we  were  in  latitude  36°  41'  S.  longi¬ 
tude,  14°  W .,  and  being  near  the  island  of  Tristan  *le 
Acunha,  kept  a  good  look  out  for  it,  but  the  weather  was 
uncommonly  foggy  and  hazy,  night  and  day.  This  morn¬ 
ing  at  nine wc  passed  a  very  large  wreck,  being  apparently 
part  of  the  topsides  and  timbers  of  some  ill-fated  ship,  the 
whole  of  whose  crew  were  in  all  probability  engulphed  in  the 
unfathomable  deep,  or  else  sinking  under  the  accumulated 
horrors  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  cold,  on  the  bleak  and  barren 
rocks  of  Tristan  de  Acunha,  an  island  as  desolate  in  reality 
as  in  appearance. 

On  Saturday  the  28th,  we  were  in  5°  IS'  W.  by  lunar  ob¬ 
servation, 


chap.  ix. 

Jr  rive  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope — Transactions  there— 
Account  of  the  Cape  Tozon  and  its  Vicinity — Climate- 
Country  of  the  Hottentots — Its  natural  Productions— 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Natives. 

ON  Saturday  the  4th  of  January,  1SQ0,  at  5  P.M. 
we  bad  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
bearing  E.  by  N.  distant  about  14  leagues. 

The  following  day  it  blew  very  hard  from  the  westward, 
with  a  heavy  sea,  and  we  stood  to  the  northward  :  the  Table 
Land  bearing  at  noon  E.  S.  E.  10  leagues  distant. 
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On  Monday  morning,  at  daylight,  the  weather  being  mo¬ 
derate,  we  made  sail,  and  stood  in  to  reconnoitre  the  Table 
Bay.  At  eight,  being  within  signal  distance  from  the 
Sugar  Loaf,  and  Lion’s  Rump,  we  hoisted  American  colours. 
At  nine  saw  a  strange  sail  bearing  west,  and  gave  chace, 
finding  that  no  signals  were  made  to  us  from  the  shore.  At 
twenty  minutes  past  nine,  saw  several  ships  at  anchor  under 
the  Blue  Hills,  near  Lospord’s  Bay.  At  thirty  minutes  past 
nine,  observed  some  of  them  to  weigh,  and  stand  along  shore, 
in  different  directions.  At  forty-two  minutes  past  nine,  the 
ships  under  weigh  began  a  cannonade,  seemingly  directed 
against  the  beach.  We  immediately  wore  and  stood  into 
reconnoitre  them,  under  all  sail ;  at  the  same  time  clearing 
for  action.  At  ten,  the  firing  ceased.  At  thirty  minutes 
past  ten,  could  distinguish  them  to  be  the  squadron  we  had 
left  at  Salvador,  with  the  exception  of  the  Diomede  and 
Espoir,  which  had  been  detached  to  cover  the  landing  of  the 
light  horse,  and  a  large  body  of  infantry,  in  Saldanha  Bay, 
and  the  Narcissus  frigate,  which  had  not  yet  joined  the 
fleet.  At  eleven,  showed  our  number,  and  at  noon  spoke  the 
commodore. 

From  this  period  until  the  surrender  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  to  the  British  forces  on  the  8th  of  January,  1806,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Protector  became  so  immediately  connect¬ 
ed  with  those  of  the  squadron  (which  are  published)  as  to 
render  any  further  detail  unnecessary. 

It  therefore  only  remains  to  give  a  short  description  of  the 
Cape  Town  and  the  adjacent  country,  its  most  remarkable 
productions,  and  of  the  manners  and  custom!  of  that  singular 
race,  the  Hottentots.  a 

The  Cape  Town,  situated  in  Table  Bay,  is  neat,  clean, 
and  well  built,  rising  in  the  midst  of  a  desert,  surrounded  by- 
black  and  dreary  mountains  *  or,  in  other  words,  the  picture 
of  successful  industry.  The  store-houses  of  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  are  situated  next  the  water,  and  the  private 
Buildings  lie  beyond  them,  on  a  gentle  ascent.  The  principal 
tort  which  commands  the  road  is  on  the  east  side  ;  and  ano¬ 
ther  strong  fort  called  Amsterdam  Fort,  has  been  built  on  the 
west  side.  The  streets  are  broad  and  regular,  intersecting 
each  other  at  right  angles.  The  houses  in  general  are  built 
of  stone,  and  whitewashed.  There  are  two  churches,  one 
for  the  Calvinists,  the  established  religion,  the  other  for 
the  Lutherans.  The  religion  of  the  slaves  is  as  little  regard¬ 
ed  here  as  in  the  colonies  of  other  European  states.  In  other 
Respects,  however,  they  are  treated  with  humanity,  and  are 
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lodged  and  boarded  in  a  spacious  house,  where  they  are  like¬ 
wise  kept  at  work.  These  slaves, a  few  Hottentots  excepted, 
were  all  originally  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  prin¬ 
cipally  from  Malacca.  Another  great  building  serves  as  an 
hospital  for  the  sailors  belonging  to  the  Dutch  East  India 
ships  which  touch  here.  It  is  situated  close  to  the  Com- 
pany’s  gardens.  It  is  an  honour  to  that  commercial  body, 
and  an  ornament  to  the  town.  The  convalescents  have  free 
access  to  these  gardens,  where  they  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a 
pure  wholesome  air,  perfumed  by  the  fragrance  of  a  great 
number  of  rich  fruit  trees,  aromatic  shrubs,  and  odoriferous 
plants  and  florvers  :  they  have  likewise  the  rise  of  every  pro¬ 
duction  in  it.  The  inhabitants  are  fond  of  gardens,  which 
they  keep  in  excellent  order.  Though  stout  and  athletic, 
they  have  not  all  that  phlegm  about  them  which  is  the  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Dutch  in  general.  The  ladies  are  lively, 
good  naturcd,  familiar,  and  gay.  The  heavy  draught-AVork 
about  the  Cape  is  chiefly  performed  by  oxen,  which  are  here 
brought  to  an  uncommon  degree  of  docility  and  usefulness. 
The  inhabitants,  in  general,  travel  in  a  kind  of  covered  wag¬ 
gons,  drawn  by  oxen,  which  better  suits  the  roughness  of  the 
country  than  more  elegant  vehicles  ;  but  the  governor,  and 
some  of  the  pincipal  people  keep  coaches,  which  are  much  in 
f  ne  English  style,  and  are  draAvn  by  six  horses.  The  ground 
behind  the  town  gradually  rises  on  all  sides  toward  the  moun¬ 
tains,  called  the  Table  Mountain,  (which  is  the  highest ;) 
the  Sugar  Loaf,  so  named  from  its  form  ;  the  Lion’s  Head  ; 
Charles  Mount,  and  James  Mount,  or  the  Lion’s  Rump. 
From  these  mountains  descend  several  rivulets  which  fall 
into  the  different  bays,  as  Table  Bay,  False  Bay,  &c.  The 
vieAV  from  the  Table  Mountain  is  very  extensive  and  pic¬ 
turesque;  and  among  the  vallies  and  rivulets  throughout 
these  mountains,  are  a  great  number  of  delightful  plantations. 

The  adjacent  country  is  inhabited  by  the  Hottentots,  ex¬ 
tending  Worth  and  by  West,  along  the  coast,  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  beyond  the  mouth  of  Orange  River,  and 
^ r°m  that  Cape  in  an  £.  jN.  E.  direction,  to  the  mouth  of 
flie  Great  Fish  River,  which  parts  it  from  Caffraria.  The 
L  ottentots  are  as  tall  as  most  Europeans;  but  as  they  aremore 
slmted  in  their  food,  they  are  more  slender.  Dr.  S  parr  man 
was  the  first  that  observed  a  characteristic  mark  of  this  na¬ 
tion,  namely,  the  smallness  of  their  hands  and  feet  compared 
-with  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  Their  skin  is  of  a  yel¬ 
lowish  brown  hue,  resembling  that  of  an  European  ayIio  has 
the  jaundice  in  a  high  degree :  but  this  colour  is  not  at  all 
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observed  in  the  whites  of  the  eyes.  There  arc  not  such  thick 
lips  among  the  Hottentot^  as  among  their  neighbours  the 
Negroes,  the  Caffres,  and  the  Mozambiques.  Their  mouth 
is  of  the  middling  size;  and  they  have  in  general,  (he  finest 
set  of  teeth  imaginable.  Their  heads  are  covered  with  hair, 
more  woolly  if  possible,  than  that  of  the  Negroes.  In  fine, 
with  respect  to  their  shape,  carriage,  and  every  motion,  their 
■whole  appearance  indicates  health  and  content.  In  their 
mien,  moreover,  a  degree  of  carelessness  is  observable,  that 
evinces  marks  of  alacrity  and  resolution  ;  qualities  which 
Upon  occasion,  they  certainly  can  exhibit.  Not  only  the  men 
but  the  women  also  are  clothed  with  sheep-skins  ;  "the  wool 
being  worn  outward  in  summer,  and  inward  during  the 
winter.  They  wear  one  skin  over  their  shoulders,  the  ends 
ot  it  crossing  each  other  before,  and  leaving  their  neck  bare. 
Another  skin  is  fastened  round  their  middle,  and  reaches  down 
to  their  knees. 

They  besmear  their  bodies  all  over,  very  copiously,  with 
fat,  in  which  there  is  mixed  up  a  little  soot,  and  this  is  never 
wiped  off.  They  likewise  perfume  themselves  with  powder  of 
herbs,  with  which  they  powder  both  the  head  and  body,  rub¬ 
bing  it  all  over  them,  when  they  besmear  themselves.  The 
odour  of  this  powder  much  resembles  poppy  mixed  with 
spices.  Such  of  the  women,  moreover,  as  are  ambitious  to 
please,  adorn  themselves  with  necklaces  of  shells :  “  for  even 
in  this  country,  says  the  abbe  de  la  Caille,  “  the  sex  have 
their  charms,  which  they  endeavour  to  heighten  by  such  arts 
as  arc  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  would  meet  with  little 
success  elsewhere.  To  this  end,  they  not  only  grease  all  (he 
naked  parts  of  their  body  to  make  them  shine,  but  they  braid 
or  plait  their  hair  as  an  additional  elegance.  A  Hottentot 
lady,  thus  bedizened,  has  exhausted  all  the  arts  of  her  toilet; 
and  however  unfavourable  nature  may  have  been  to  her,  with 
regard  to  shape  and  stature,  her  pride  is  wonderfully  flattered, 
while  the  splendour  of  her  appearance  gives  I ler  the  highest 
degree  of  satisfaction.  But  with  all  this  vanity,  they  are  not 
devoid  of  a  sense  of  modesty.  “  Among  the  Hottentots,” 
says  Dr.  Sparrman,  “  as  well  as,  in  all  probability,  among 
the  rest  of  mankind  dispersed  over  the  whole  globe,  we  must 
acknowledge  the  fair  sex  to  be  the  most  modest;  for  the 
females  of  fhis  nation  cover  themselves  much  more  scrupu¬ 
lously  than  the  men.  They  seldom  content  themselves  with 
one  covering,  but  almost  always  have  two,  and  very  often 
three.  1  liese  are  made  oi  a  prepared  and  well-greased  skin, 
and.  are  fastened  about  their  bodies  with  a  thong,  almost  like 
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the  aprons  of  our  ladies.  The  outermost  is  always  the 
largest,  measuring  from  about  six  inches  to  a  foot,  over. 
This  is  likewise  generally,  the  finest  and  most  showy,  and 
frequently  adorned  with  glass-beads  strung  in  different  figures, 
in  a  manner  that  shows,  even  among  the  unpolished  Hotten¬ 
tots,  the  superior  neatness  of  the  fair  sex  in  works  of  orna¬ 
ment,  as  well  as  their  powers  of  invention  ;  and  their  dispo¬ 
sition  to  set  off  their  persons  to  the  best  advantage.”  Both 
the  men  and  women  generally  go  bare-headed.  Neither 
their  ears  nor  nose  are  adorned  with  any  pendent  ornaments, 
as  they  are  among  other  savages.  The  nose,  however,  is 
sometimes,  by  way  of  greater  state,  marked  with  a  black 
streak  of  soot,  or  with  a  iarge  spot  of  red  lead  ;  of  which  lat¬ 
ter,  on  high  days  and  holidays,  they  likewise  put  a  little  on 
their  cheeks.  Both  sexes  wear  rings  on  their  arms  and  legs ; 
most  of  these  are  made  of  thick  leather  straps,  cut  in  a  cir¬ 
cular  shape,  and  these  have  given  rise  to  the  almost  univer¬ 
sally  received  notion,  that  the  Hottentots  wrap  guts  about 
their  legs,  in  order  to  eat  them  occasionally.  Rings  of  iron, 
copper,  or  brass,  of  (he  size  of  a  goose-quill,  are  considered 
as  more  genteel  than  those  of  leather  ;  but  the  girls  are  not 
allowed  to  use  any  rings  till  they  ate  marriageable. 

The  Hottentots  seldom  wear  any  shoes.  What  they  do  wear, 
are  made  of  undressed  leather,  with  the  hairy  side  outward  : 
they  are  rendered  soft  and  pliable,  by  being  beat  and  moist¬ 
ened,  and  are  very  light  and  cool.  Their  habitations  are 
adapted  to  their  wandering  pastoral  life.  They  are  merely 
huts,  some  of  them  of  a  circular,  and  some  of  an  oblong  shape, 
resembling  a  round  bee-hive  or  a  vault.  The  ground  plot 
is  from  eighteen  to  t  wenty-four  feet  in  diameter.  The  highest 
of  them  are  so  low,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  middle- 
sized  man  to  stand  upright.  But  neither  the  lowness  of  the 
hut,  nor  that  of  the  door,  which  is  barely  three  feet  high, 
can  he  considered  as  any  inconvenience  to  a  Hottentot,  who 
finds  no  difficulty  in  stooping  and  crawling  on  all  fours, 
and  who  is  at  any  time  more  inclined  to  lie  down  than 
stand.  The  fire-place  is  in  the  middle,  and  they  sit  or 
lie  round  it  in  a  circle.  The  low  door  is  the  only  place 
that  admits  the  light,  and  at  the  same  time,  the  only  outlet 
that  is  left  for  the  smoke.  The  Hottentot,  inured  to  it  from 
his  infancy,  sees  it  hover  round  him,  without  feeling  the 
least  inconvenience  arising  from  it  to  his  eyes;  while  rolled 
up  like  a  hedge-hog,  and  wrapped  up  in  his  skin,  he  lies  at 
the  boltom  of  his  hut  quite  at  his  ease  in  the  midst  of  this 
cloud,  except  that  he  is  now  and  then  obliged  to  peep  out 
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from  beneath  bis  sheep-skin,  in  order  to  stir  the  fire,  or  per¬ 
haps  to  light  his  pipe,  or  else,  sometimes  to  turn  the  steak 
he  is  broiling  over  the  coal.  The  order  of  these  huts  in 
a  craal,  or  clan,  is  most  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  circle, 
with  the  doors  inward  ;  by  which  means  a  kind  of  yard 
is  formed,  where  the  cattle  are  kept  at  night.  The  milk,  as 
soon  as  it  is  taken  from  the  cow,  is  put  to  other  milk,  which 
is  curdled,  and  is  kept  in  a  leather  sack,  the  hairy  side  of 
which,  being  considered  as  the  cleanest,  is  turned  inward  ; 
so  that  the  milk  is  never  drank  while  it  is  sweet.  Such  are 
Hottentots  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Lieutenant  Paterson,  in  1778,  visited  a  Hottentot  vil¬ 
lage  in  the  small  Nimiqua  Land,  in  the  N.W.  part  of 
the  country;  it  consisted  of  19  huts,  and  about  150  in¬ 
habitants.  The  ensign  of  authority  worn  by  their  ch  ief, 
was  a  cane  with  a  brass  top.  given  to  him  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  Company.  The  Hottentots  amused  them  part 
of  the  night,  with  their  music  and  dancing  ;  their  visitors  in 
return,  treated  them  with  tobacco  and  daeka,  or  hemp  leaves, 
which  they  prefer  even  to  tobacco.  Their  music  was  pro¬ 
duced  from  flutes,  made  of  the  bark  of  trees  ofdifferent  sizes. 
The  men  form  themselves  into  a  circle,  with  their  flutes,  and 
the  women  dance  round  them  :  in  this  manner  they  dance  in 
parties  the  whole  night,  being  relieved  every  two  hours. 
Among  other  tribes  of  Hottentots  are  the  Bosh  mans,  w  ho 
inhabit  the  mountains,  in  the  interior  part  of  the  country, 
N.  E.  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  :  they  arc  sworn  enemies  to 
the  pastoral  life  :  some  of  their  maxims  are  to  liveon  hunting 
and  plunder,  and  never  to  keep  any  animal  alive  for  the 
space  of  one  night.  On  this  account,  they  themselves 
are  pursued  and  exterminated,  like  the  wild  beasts  whose 
manners  they  have  assumed.  Some  of  them  when  taken  are 
kept  alive,  and  made  slaves  of.  Their  weapons  are  poisoned 
arrows,  which,  shot  from  a  small  bow,  will  hit  a  mark,  with 
a  tolerable  degree  of  certainty,  at  the  distance  of  100  paces. 
From  this  distance  they  can  with  stealth,  as  it  were,  convey 
death  to  the  game  they  hunt  for  food,  as  well  as  to  their 
foes,  and  even  to  such  a  tremendous  beast  as  the  lion.  Safe 
in  his  ambush,  the  Hottentot  is  certain  of  the  operation  of 
his  poispn,  which  is  so  virulent,  that  it  is  said  lie  has  only 
to  wait  a  lew  minutes  to  sec  the  beast  expire.  Their  habita¬ 
tions  are  not  more  agreeable  than  their  manners  and  maxims; 
like  the  wild  beasts,  bushes,  and  clefls  in  rocks,  serve  them 
by  turns  for  dwellings.  Many  of  them  are  entirely  naked  ; 
but.  some  of  them  cover  their  body  wilh  the  skin  of  any  sort 
of  animal,  great  or  small,  from  the  shoulder  downward  a> 
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far  as  it  will  reach,  weaving-  it  till  it  fall  off  their  back  in 
rags.  As  ignorant  of  agriculture  as  apes  or  monkies,  they 
are  obliged,  like  them,  lo  wander  over  hills  and  dales  after 
certain  wild  roots,  berries,  and  plants,  which  they  eat  raw. 
Their  table,  however,  is  composed  of  several  other  dishes, 
among  which  are  the  larva?  of  insects  (the  caterpillars,  from 
which  butterflies  are  produced),  the  lercnites  or  white  ants, 
grasshoppers,  snakes  and  spiders.  With  all  these  changes 
of  diet,  the  Bosh  man  is,  nevertheless,  frequently  in  want, 
and  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  waste  almost  to  a  shadow.  When 
captured  as  a  slave,  he  exchanges  his  meagre  fare  for  the 
luxury  of  buttermilk,  frumerty,  or  hasty  pudding,  which, 
makes  him  fat  in  a  few  weeks.  This  good  living,  however, 
is  soon  embittered  by  Ihe  grumbling  of  Ids  master  and  mis¬ 
tress.  The  words  41  T’guzcri !”  and  u  T’guinatsi  1”  which 
perhaps,  are  best  translated  by  those  of  young  sorcerer,  and 
imp,  he  must  frequently  bear,  with  perhaps  a  few  curses  or 
blows,  for  neglect  and  indolence.  Detesting,  indeed,  all 
manner  of  labour,  and  from  his  corpulency,  become  still 
more  slothful,  he  now  sensibly  regrets  his  former  nncon- 
i rou led  and  wandering  life,  which  he  generally  endeavours 
to  regain  by  escaping;  but  what  is  wonderful,  whenever  one 
of  them  effects  his  escape,  lie  never  takes  any  thing  away 
that  does  not  belong  to  him. 

Another  tribe  of  Hottentots,  near  the  mouth  of  Orange 
River,  were  observed  by  lieutenant  Paterson,  in  his  journey 
to  the  N.W.  in  1779.  Their  huts  were  superior  to  those 
of  the  generality  of  Hottentots  ;  they  were  loftier,  and 
thatched  with  grass  ;  and  were  furnished  with  stools  made 
of  thp  back-bones  of  tire  grampus.  Their  mode  of  liv¬ 
ing  is  in  (lie  highest  degree  wretched,  and  they  are 
apparently  tire  most  dirty  of  all  the  Hottentot  tribes. 
Their  dress  is  composed  of  the  skins  of  seals  and  jackals, 
the  flesh  of  which  they  eat.  When  a  grampus  is  cast  ashore, 
they  remove  their  huts  to  the  place,  and  subsist  upon  it  as 
long  as  any  part  of  it  remains  ;  ami  in  this  manner,  it  some¬ 
times  a  fiords  them  sustenance  for  half  a  year,  though  in  a 
great  measure  decayed  and  pulrified  by  the  sun.  They 
smear  their  skins  with  oil,  the  odour  of  which  is  so  pow¬ 
erful,  that  their  approach  may  be  perceived  some  time 
before  they  present  themselves  to  view.  They  carry  their 
water  in  the  shells  of  ostricli  eggs,  and  the  bladders  of  seals, 
which  they  shoot  with  arrows,  the  same  as  the  other  Hotten¬ 
tots.  With  respect  to  the  Hottentots  in  general,  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  any  religion  j  on  being  questioned  on  the 
subject  of  a  Creator  and  governor  of  the  universe,  they 
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answer,  that  they  know  nothing  of  the  matter ;  nor  do  they 
appear  willing  to  receive  any  instruction.  All  of  them, 
however,  have  the  firmest  opinion  in  the  power  of  magic  ; 
whence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  they  believe  in  an  evil 
being,  analogous  to  what  we  call  the  devil ;  but  they  pay 
no  religious  worship  to  him,  though  from  the  source  they 
v  derive  all  the  evils  that  happen ;  and  among  these  evils,  they 
reckon  cold,  rain,  and  thunder.  So  monstrously  ignorant 
are  they,  that  many  of  the  colonists  assured  Dr.  Sparrman, 
that  the  Boshmans  would  abuse  the  thunder  with  many 
opprobrious  epithets,  and  threaten  to  assault  the  lightning 
with  old  shoes,  or  any  thing  that  comes  to  hand.  Even  the 
most  intelligent  of  them  could  not  be  convinced,  by  all  the 
arguments  the  doctor  could  use,  that  rain  was  not  always 
an  evil,  and  that  it  would  be  an  happy  circumstance, 
were  it  never  to  rain.  They  seem,  however,  to  have 
some  idea  of  a  future  state,  as  they  reproach  their  friends 
when  dead,  with  leaving  them  so  soon,  admonishing  them  to 
behave  henceforth  more  properly,  by  which  they  mean,  that 
their  deceased  friends  should  not  come  back  again  and  haunt 
them,  nor  allow  themselves  to  be  made  use  of  by  wizards, 
to  bring  any  mischief  on  those  that  survive.  Some  old  au¬ 
thors  have  said,  that  the  Hottentots  sleep  promiscuously  in 
the  same  hut,  and  are  neither  acquainted  with  the  difference 
of  age,  nor  with  that  invincible  horror  which  separates  be¬ 
ings  connected  by  blood.  M.  Vaillant,  after  observing  that 
this  circumstance  had  led  some  to  the  most  infamous  suspi¬ 
cions,  exclaims,  “Yes!  the  whole  family  inhabit  the  same 
hut;  the  father  lies  by  the  side  of  his  daughter,  and  the  mo¬ 
ther  by  the  son,  but  on  the  return  of  Aurora,  each  rises  with 
a  pure  heart,  and  without  having  occasion  to  blush  before 
the  Author  of  all  Beings,  or  any  of  the  creatures  that  he  has 
marked  with  the  seal  of  his  resemblance.” 

The  country  possessed  by  the  Dutch  is  of  pretty  conside¬ 
rable  extent,  comprehending  not  only  the  large  tract  between 
Table  Bay  and  False  Bay,  but  that  which  is  called  Hotten¬ 
tot  Holland,  extending  from  False  Bay  to  the  Cabo  dos 
Agulhas,  or  Cape  of  Needles,  and  the  country  farther  East 
beyond  St.  Christopher’s  River,  called  Terra  de  Natal.  The 
whole  of  this  country  is  naturally  barren  and  mountainous  ; 
but  the  industrious  Dutch  have  overcome  all  natural  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  it  produces  not  only  a  sufficiency  of  all  (he  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  for  the  inhabitants,  but  also  for  the  refresh¬ 
ment  of  all  the  European  ships  that  touch  here.  The  Dutch 
consider  the  year  as  divided  into  two  seasons,  which  they 
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term  monsoons;  the  wet  monsoon,  or  winter,  and  the  dry 
one,  or  summer;  the  first  begins  with  our  spring  in  March, 
the  latter  with  September,  when  our  summer  ends.  In  the 
bad  season,  the  Cape  is  much  subject  to  fogs:  in  Juneand  July 
it  rains  almost  continually  till  summer.  The  weather  in  win¬ 
ter  is  cold,  raw,  and  unpleasant;  but  never  more  rigorous 
than  autumn  in  Germany.  Water  never  freezes  to  above  tho 
thickness  of  half-a-crown,  and  as  soon  as  the  sun  appears, 
the  ice  is  dissolved.  The  Cape  is  rarely  visited  by  thunder 
and  lightning,  excepting  a  little  near  the  turn  of  the  season, 
which  never  does  any  hurt. 

Among  the  quadrupeds  of  this  country  are  antelopes, 
which  go  in  herds  of  200  or  300  each,  buffaloes,  cameleopar- 
dilises,  the  gemsbock,  or  chamois,  a  species  of  antelope, 
which  has  remarkably  long  sharp  horns,  and,  when  attacked, 
by  dogs,  will  set  on  its  hind  quarters  and  defend  itself; 
wild  dogs,  much  larger  than  the  jackal,  which  travel  in 
herds,  and  are  very  destructive  to  flocks  of  sheep;  elephants, 
elks,  hyaenas,  the  koedo,  an  animal  of  a  mouse  colour,  ra¬ 
ther  larger  than  our  deer,  with  three  white  stripes  over  the 
back,  and  the  male  having  very  large  twisted  horns  ;  lions, 
jackals,  tigers,  the  quacba,  a  species  of  the  zebra,  but  more 
tractable ;  rhinoceroses,  horses,  domestic  horned  cattle, 
common  sheep,-  and  a  peculiar  species  of  sheep,  which  are 
covered  with  hair  instead  of  wool.  The  hippopotamus, 
or  river  horse,  is  frequently  seen  here.  Among  the  birds, 
are  vultures,  ostriches,  whose  eggs  are  excellent  food, 
and  therloxia,  a  species  of  gregarious  bird,  which  builds  its 
curiops  nest  in  the  mimosa  tree,  where  it  forms  a  kind  of 
thatched  house,  with  a  regular  street  of  nests  on  both  sides, 
at  about  two  inches  distance  from  each  other,  and  contain¬ 
ing  under  its  roof,  in  one  that  lieutenant  Patterson  saw,  from 
800  to  1000  birds.  The  termites,  or  white  ants,  which  do 
no  injury  to  the  wood,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  but  to  the 
grass,  the  destruction  of  which  they  occasion  by  raising  a 
number  of  hills,  which  impede  the  progress  of  vegetation. 
The  Hottentots  eat  them,  and  lieutenant  Patterson,  who 
tasted  this  food,  found  it  far  from  disagreeable.  The  locusts 
also  are  esteemed  excellent  food  by  the  Boslimans,  by  whom 
they  are  dried  and  kept  for  use.  The  black  or  rock  scor¬ 
pion  is  nearly  as  venomous  here  as  any  of  the  serpent  tribe, 
of  which  there  are  numerous  kinds.  There  are  six  species 
about  the  Cape,  namely,  the  horned  snake,  about  eighteen 
inches  long,  the  most  poisonous  of  them  all :  the  kouseband 
or  garter  snake,  about  the  same  length,  dangerous  to  tra¬ 
vellers  on  account  of  resembling  the  soil  so  much  in  colour, 
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that  it  is  not  readily  perceived  ;  the  yellow  snake,  which  dif¬ 
fers  in  colour  only  from  the  hooded  snake  of  India,  and  be¬ 
ing  from  four  to  eight  feet  in  length,  their  size  and  bright 
yellow  colour  renders  it  easy  to  avoid  them  ;  the  puff  adder, 
about  40  inches  in  length,  so  called  from  blowing  itself  up 
to  near  a  foot  in  circumference  ;  the  spring  adder,  very  dan¬ 
gerous,  but  not  common,  from  three  to  four  feet  long,  and 
of  a  jet  black,  with  white  spots;  and  the  night  snake,  more 
beautiful  than  any  of  the  others,  about  20  inches  long,  very 
thin,  belted  with  black,  red,  and  yellow,  and  when  near, 
at  night  has  the  appearance  of  fire.  This  country  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  and  35°  south  latitude,  and  is 
bounded  on  the  west,  south,  and  east,  by  the  Atlantic, 
Southern,  and  Indian  Ocean;  and  on  the  north,  by  regions 
very  little,  if  at  all,  explored. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


IN  a  letter  to  the  Publisher,  the  Author  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  pages  informs  him,  that  his  desultory  Journal  was 
written  during  a  tour  in  the  Spring  of  1809,  through  some 
Danish  and  Swedish  Provinces;  and  he  cannot  but  think, 
that  its  perusal  may  draw  the  attention  of  our  countrymen 
from  the  temporary  subjects  of  the  moment,  to  such  matters 
as  are  connected  with  the  permanent  interests  of  the  British 
Empire. 

He  observes,  that  he  has  not  only  committed  to  paper  his 
own  opinions,  but  also,  those  of  persons  with  whom,  he  con¬ 
versed  in  the  above-mentioned  countries  ;  i(  and  1  have  done 
this,”  he  adds,  u  with  frankness  and  impartiality ;  and 
with  the  feelings  of  a  man  who,  in  the  hour  of  misfor¬ 
tune,  experienced  equally  from  the  enemies  and  the  allies  ot 
his  country,  the  humanity  of  Christians  and  the  kindness  of 
friends;  and  who,  after  five  different  journies  through  va¬ 
rious  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  has  here  written, 
without  the  assistance  of  a  single  paper,  or  a  single  book, 
the  observations  made  on  the  spot,  upon  what  he  saw  and 
felt  during  a  period  peculiarly  eventful  to  the  kingdoms  to 
which  his  Journal  refers. 

“  If  my  opinions  concerning  Zeeland  should  appear  extra¬ 
vagant  to  any  one  not  accustomed  to  reflect  upon  the  present 
situation  of  the  Northern  Powers,  I  have  only  to  assure 
him  I  am  by  no  means  singular  in  my  opinions ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  coincide  in  every  point  with  the  most  intelli¬ 
gent  British  and  foreign  gentlemen  with  whom  1  have  lately 
had  the  pleasure  of  conversing. 

“  I  have  to  add,  as  another  motive  for  publishing  what 
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to  many  readers  may  appear  uninteresting,  that  the  treat” 
ment  experienced  from  the  Danes  by  myself,  and  my  fellow- 
sufferers,  as  well  as  by  the  survivors  of  the  crew  of  his  Ma¬ 
jesty’s  late  ship  the  Crescent,  imposes  it  upon  me  as  a  duty 
to  give  all  possible  publicity  to  circumstances  so  honourable 
to  that  nation,  and  which  may  eventually  soften  the  spirit  of 
mutual  hostility,  which  at  present  subsists  between  the  two 
countries,  and  procure  for  the  Danish  prisoners  in  Britain 
as  kind  a  treatment  as  the  circumstances  of  the  times  permit. 

I  should  ill  deserve  the  liberty  which  their  generosity 
so  readily  granted  me,  did  I  not  seize  the  earliest  opportu¬ 
nity  of  thanking  the  Danish  monarch  and  nation  for  their 
kindness  towards  me,  and  that  too  in  the  way  worthy  of 
both,  namely,  in  the  plain  language  of  sincerity  and  truth.” 

rfe  Editor  has  taken  the  liberty  of  altering  the  monotony 
Ot  the  Author  s  Journal,  by  dividing  his  communications 
into  the  more  appropriate  and  agreeable  form  of  Letters; 
but  preserving  the  dates  as  he  had  placed  them,  and  occasi¬ 
onally  omitting  a  few  irrelevant  passages. 
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LETTER  I. 


Skagen  or  Scaw,  a  Village  in  North  Jutland, 
November  24,  1808. 


ONFINED  here  in  a  Danish  prison,  I  have  abundance 


^  of  time  to  commit  to  writing  what  I  can  remember  of 
the  last  four  most  unfortunate  days  of  my  life.  For  two 
days  past  I  have  been  in  a  sort  of  fever,  and  scarcely  able 
to  arrange  my  ideas,  but  to-day  I  am  better,  and  think  I 
can  recollect  the  most  essential  particulars  of  my  misfortune. 

At  two  in  the  morning  of  Sunday  the  20lh,  the  man  at 
the  helm  cried  out  that  he  saw  a  light,  and  could  plainly 
distinguish  land.  We  all  ran  in  our  shirts  to  ascertain  the 
fact,  and,  notwithstanding  the  coldness  of  the  wind,  did  not 
dress  ourselves  for  some  time,  till  the  whole  crew  unani¬ 
mously  declared  they  could  see  the  light,  and  also  the  hull 
of  the  British  ship  (the  Fury  bomb),  that  carried  it  at  her 
mizen  top.  I  could  not  perceive  any  thing  like  a  ship  my¬ 
self,  but  seeing  the  light  very  distinctly,  I  intreated  captain 
Hutton  to  beware  of  the  false  lights,  kindled  by  the  natives 
of  Jutland,  as  a  decoy  for  English  and  Swedish  vessels.  Fie 
once  more  gratified  me  by  going  on  deck,  and  even  up  the 
shrouds,  to  be  convinced  that  the  light  belonged  to  the  Fury 
man  of  war.  The  wind  was  south-east,  and  he  called  to  the 
man  at  the  helm,  “  John,  steer  close  to  the  stern  of  the  man 
of  war,  for  I  am  certain  I  see  her  very  masts;  and  she  is  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  letter  from  my  owners,  received  the  morning 
we  sailed,  as  lying  six  miles  oft' the  Scaw  reef.”  Still  I  could 
discern  no  ship,  though  I  can  see  objects  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance;  and  insisted  on  appealing  once  more  to  the  crew. 

The  night  was  extremely  cold,  and  they  had  once  more 
unanimously  declared  their  former  opinion,  somewhat  pee¬ 
vishly,  on  account  of  my  incredulity,  when  the  ship  struck 
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with  a  dreadful  crash,  and,  as  I  thought,  carried  all  her 
masts  by  the  board.  In  this,  however,  I  was  mistaken. 
We  tried  every  means  to  get  her  off,  but  in  vain.  Every 
wave  now  dashed  her  furiously  against  the  bottom,  and  in 
five  minutes  (it  was  past  three  in  the  morning)  the  cabin  was 
filled  with  water,  and  all  the  pumps  ckoaked.  A  scene  of 
horrible  confusion  followed.  We  heard  reports  from  the 
shore,  which  we  imagined  to  be  the  sound  of  artillery,  but 
we  afterwards  learned  they  were  only  rifle-guns,  fired  to  as¬ 
sure  us  that  every  attempt  should  be  made  to  save  our  lives. 

I  recommended  calmness  and  resignation  to  the  crew,  who 
every  moment  expected  that  the  ship  would  go  to  pieces,  and 
that  all  hands  must  perish.  A  German  boy  began  to  cry, 
and  lament  his  fate;  but  when  I  told  him  1  would  throw 
him,  or  any  other  person  overboard,  from  whom  a  single 
complaint  should  escape,  he  became  more  collected.  Soon 
afterwards,  however,  he  roared  out  that  all  was  over,  and 
begged  me  to  shoot  him  through  the  head,  rather  than  insist 
on  his  silence.  I  smiled  at  this  silly  request,  and  called  all 
hands  together  to  hear  a  short  prayer,  as  they  could  now  do 
no  more  than  quietly  await  the  dawn  of  day,  in  case  the 
wreck  should  hold  out  so  long. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  performance  of  this  religious 
duty  was  truly  astonishing.  They  recovered  their  spirits, 
and  even  had  the  presence  of  mind  to  dress  themselves  in 
their  best  clothes  (a  most  fortunate  circumstance  for  them), 
and  to  conceal  what  little  money  they  had,  as  they  expected 
to  be  plundered  the  moment  their  Danish  enemies  could  ap¬ 
proach  the  ship’s  sides. 

Meanwhile  the  vessel  providentially  swung,  probably  on 
the  wreck  of  a  ship  formerly  sunk  there,  so  that  her  stern 
turned  towards  the  shore,  and  her  bow  towards  the  breakers. 
Captain  Hutton  lost  his  recollection  a  good  deal,  and  was 
much  confused,  but  he  did  every  thing  I  requested.  I  never 
was  more  collected  in  my  life  ;  and  had  a  strong  presenti¬ 
ment  during  the  whole  night,  that  we  should  be  saved  in 
the  morning.  At  four,  one  of  the  crew  declared  he  saw 
day-light:  in  this  I  acquiesced,  although  I  knew  there  could 
be  no  light  till  half  past  seven,  or  eight.  The  same  man 
soon  afterwards  said  that  he  saw  a  privateer  moored  to  the 
leeward,  and  ready  to  take  us  in  the  morning.  This  would 
have  been  good-  news  had  it  been  true,  but  unfortunately 
it  was  not  so.  \V e  passed  three  hours  more  in  dreadful 
suspense,  ih<;  wind  occasionally  rising  and  falling,  blowing 
bitterly  cold  from  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  threatening 
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every  instant  to  go  to  pieces.  Every  wave  made  a  fair 
breach  over  us,  and  the  masts,  our  sole  remaining  hope 
groaned  at  every  sw  ing  of  the  vessel. 

Day-break  at  last  appeared,  and  was  succeeded  by  the 
only  clear  morning  we  had  seen  for  several  days.  The  shore 
was  now  covered  with  natives,  and  some  dragoons  were  seen 
riding  from  place  to  place,  accompanied  by  some  infantry 
and  a  piece  of  artillery.  J  ’ 

It  turned  out  to  be  the  Scaw  light  which  ve  had  mis¬ 
taken  for  that  of  the  Fury  man  of  war,  and  which  had 
proved  our  ruin.  We  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  shore 
amidst  horrible  breakers,  a  furious  current,  sand-banks,  and 
the  remains  of  wrecked  vessels.  We  hoisted  a  flag  of  dis¬ 
tress,  although  we  were  certain  the  people  on  shore  dared 
not  venture  to  approach  us.  After  some  time,  how¬ 
ever,  they  launched  a  stout  boat,  but  were  forced  to  make 
the  shore  again  as  speedily  as  possible,  in  this  state  we  re¬ 
mained,  almost  perishing  with  cold,  hunger,  and  thirst,  till 
four  in  the  afternoon,  nearly  sunset.  I  forgot  to  mention 
that  our  cabin  had  filled  so  fast,  that  we  "saved  neither 
bread,  wine,  nor  any  provisions,  that  were  not  spoiled  by  the 
saltwater;  and  to  render  our  condition  still  more  deplor¬ 
able,  our  water-casks  on  deck  were  staved,  so  that  we  had 
nothing  whatever  to  support  us.  Three  bottles  of  porter 
were  accidentally  found  on  deck,  and  these  we  divided 
among  our  ten  people. 

At  four,  the  sun  having  set,  and  the  wind  considerably 
abated,  a  boat  manned  with  nine  sturdy  seamen  came  in 
spite  of  wind  and  tide,  within  fifty  yards  of  the  ship,  and 
then  filled  with  water,  which  the  crew  instantly  baled  out 
with  three  casks,  and  again  returned  to  their  place.  Our 
people  were  so  benumbed  with  cold,  that  they  could  not 
throw  an  oar  to  any  distance.  1  had  most  fortunately  been 
accustomed  to  athletic  exercises,  and,  after  three  trials,  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  throwing  one  with  a  rope  fixed  to  it,  as  far  as  the 
boat.  By  this  rope  three  of  our  crew  were  conveyed  to  the 
boat.  The  last  man  so  sent  was  taken  up  in  a  lifeless  con¬ 
dition  by  the  Danish  boatmen,  but  was  soon  restored  to  his 
senses:  one  of  them  now  cried  to  me  in  German,  that 
they  could  not  save  any  more  at  present,  but  would  return 
?f  possible,  in  the  morning.  It  was  now  growing  dark- 
the  cold  and  the  wind  increased,  and  the  waves  be»an  to 
nse  higher  around  the  ship;  the  sky  became  overcast^  and 
every  thing  seemed  to  portend  a  dreadful  storai,  and  to  an¬ 
nihilate  all  our  remaining  hopes  of  assistance  from  the  shore. 
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I  once  more  imposed  silence  on  the  crew,  and  summoned 
them  to  join  in  prayer,  for  I  now  really  believed  all  was  lost, 
and  that,  should  the  ship  hold  out,  which  was  very  impro¬ 
bably,  we  must  nevertheless  perish  before  day-break  of  cold, 
hunger,  thirst  and  fatigue.  We  had  already  passed  thir¬ 
teen  hours  in  this  terrible  situation.  At  the  expression  in 
n,y  prayer,  u  Thine  arri  is  not  shortened  that  thou  canst 
not  save,  for  thou  canst  stay  the  fury  of  the  storm,  and  say 
to  the  sea,  Thus  far  shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther:”  the 
whole  crew  uttered  an  ejaculation  of  blessing  on  me,  which 
seemed  to  breathe  some  kind  of  hope.  After  prayer,  1  di¬ 
rected  them  to  separate,  desiring  some  to  go  into  the  fore¬ 
top,  and  others  into  the  main-top:  with  the  captain,  his 
son,  and  a  boy,  I  climbed  into  the  main-top,  and  three 
others  got  with  difficulty  into  the  fore-top.  The  sea  made  a 
breach  over  me  as  1  was  getting  into  the  shrouds,  and  knock¬ 
ed  me  down,  carrying  off  my  shoes  and  stick  ;  in  a  moment 
afterwards  I  lost  my  hat,  but  was  not  much  hurt  by  my 
fall.  In  the  tops  we  remained  the  whole  of  the  night,  and 
kept  one  another  awake  at  my  particular  request,  by  pinch- 
in0'  every  one  who  seemed  inclined  to  « ri  11  asleep.  Ibis 
wms  an  arduous  task.  V\re  at  last  became  indifferent,  and 
rather  wished  the  masts  w'ould  go,  and  end  us  and  our 
misery  together.  One  of  the  men  wanled  to  throw  himself 
into  the  sea,  and  trust  to  being  washed  ashore;  but  1  demon¬ 
strated  to  him  the  sin  and  folly  of  commiting  suicide,  on 
which  he  desisted  from  the  rash  design.  On  my  observing 
to  captain  Hutton  that  we  should  soon  see  the  sun  rise,  the 
poor  man  replied,  “  Oh  Sir,  the  morning  sun  w  ill  rise,  but 
not  to  us.”  In  answer  to  this  1  assured  him  that  I  did  not 
despair  of  being  saved  before  day-light,  for  the  wind  was 
sensibly  abating.  “  God  Almighty  bless  you,”  said  he, 

you  never  lose  hope!”  He  soon  fell  into  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility ;  from  which  no  exertions  could  rouse  him :  but, 
although  1  believed  there  was  no  chance  of  saving  him, 
I  and  h ifc  son  rubbed  his  hands,  knees,  and  forehead,  to  pic- 
vrnt,  if  possible,  his  being  frozen  to  death. 

Ilis  son,  poor  fellow,  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  stripped 
off  his  o-reat  coat,  and  put  it  round  his  father’s  shoulders  and 
neck  ?ayin°',  “  Dear  father,  remember  you  have  a  wife 
and  seven  small  children  at  home:  Oh  don’t  give  up  hope, 
but  support  yourself  for  their  sakes  and  mine !” 

The  boy  on  my  left  was  now  cold  and  breathless.  I  took 
him  in  my  arms,  to  place  him  in  the  warmest  place  next  the 
captain:  and  in  so  doing  struck  my  right  leg  and  arm  vio- 
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lently  against  the  topmast.  We  were  in  this  state  till  half 
past  six  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  when  our  old  friends, 
who  had  saved  the  three  men  the  preceding  day,  appeared 
at  the  distance  of  eighty  or  ninety  yards  from  us,  and  called 
to  us  to  throw  them  an  oar  as  before.  I  answered  that  none 
of  us  could  lay  old  of  any  thing  except  in3'self,  and  that 
even  I  could  not  save  any  of  the  crew,  unless  the  boat  came 
alongside,  which  was  by  this  time  practicable.  The  noble 
fellows  instantly  rowed  amidst  a  very  dangerous  swell  along¬ 
side,  and  with  much  difficulty  removed  us  all  into  their 
boat,  which  was  nearly  staved  when  we  were  all  in.  At 
length  we  got  clear  away  from  the  ship,  and  made  for  the 
shore.  The  steersman  felt  my  cheeks,  hands,  and  feet,  and 
instantly  took  off  his  hat,  gloves,  and  jacket,  into  the 
sleeves  of  which  he  thrust  my  feet ;  his  hat  he  put  on  my 
head,  and  with  one  of  his  gloves,  which  were  of  fur,  and 
not  divided  into  fingers,  he  covered  both  my  hands. 

It  took  us  an  hour  to  reach  the  village,  as  we  were 
obliged  to  row  round  about,  to  keep  clear  of  the  breakers. 
It  froze  hard,  and  blew  from  the  eastward.  I  could  not  con¬ 
ceive  how  the  man  who  clothed  me  in  his  own  dress  could 
endure  the  extreme  cold  of  the  morning.  He  insisted  on  my 
wearing  them,  and  continually  rubbed  my  face  and  hands 
until  I  found  that  my  blood  circulated  again  ;  while  his 
companions  did  the  like  for  the  rest  of  the  sufferers.  On  our 
arrival  we  were  conducted  to  an  inn,  under  a  guard  of 
eight  soldiers  and  a  corporal. 

On  reaching  the  inn,  our  deliverers  seemed  happy  in  the 
service  they  had  rendered  us,  but  neither  asked  tor  money 
nor  any  thing  else.  We  refreshed  ourselves  with  coffee, 
bread,  eggs,  &c.  and  retired  about  nine:  we  occupied  all 
the  beds  in  the  house,  and  the  landlord  with  great  hu¬ 
manity  gave  up  his  bed,  lying  on  1  lie  floor  himself,  tor  our 
accommodation.  We  were  here  indeed  treated  with  the 
greatest  kindness.  I  could  not  sleep.  At  eleven  I  got  up, 
although  excessively  fatigued,  and  for  the  first  time  felt 
much  dejected  ;  a  strange  contrast  to  the  state  of  my  com¬ 
panions,  who  were  now  in  high  spirits,  after  having  been 
for  the  three  preceding  days  reduced  to  the  brink  of  despair. 
From  this  state  of  stoical  apathy  and  indifference,  1  recollect 
to  have  been  roused  at  one  in  the  afternoon,  by  (he  arrival 
of  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  place,  who  came  to  see  us,  and 
to  provide  us  with  necessaries.  I  had  the  recollection, 
though  his  looks  were  by  no  means  prepossessing,  to  request 
him  to  send  the  boat  again  to  the  ship,  to  try  to  recover 
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some  of  our  clothes,  which  were  left  in  the  highest  part  of 
the  ship’s  deck,  fastened  to  the  companion;  he  complied. 
We  conversed  in  German,  but  he  spoke  it  so  badly,  that  I 
soon  grew  tired  of  bim.  He  seemed  more  anxious  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  cargo,  than  whether  or  not  we  were  all 
saved,  and  likely  to  live.  The  three  men  we  had  sent  off 
the  preceding  day  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  were  still  fast 
asleep  in  the  same  inn,  and  promised  to  do  well. 

During  the  remainder  of  the  21st,  till  seven  at  night,  I 
recollect  scarcely  any  tiling  that  happened,  except  that  I 
dismissed  some  soldiers  from  my  room,  and  requested  to  see 
their  captain  who  commanded  the  military  in  this  village* 
He  came,  and  in  the  sequel  proved  a  real  friend.  He  is  a 
man  of  education,  speaks  good  German,  and  appears  hu¬ 
mane  and  obliging.  My  first  conversation  was  short  and 
desultory.  1  begged  him  to  call  next  morning,  and  in  the 
mean  time  to  remove  the  guard  of  twelve  men  from  the  house, 
as  they  made  so  much  noise,  that  I  was  unable  to  obtain 
any  rest,  from  the  want  of  which  I  was  suffering  very  se¬ 
verely.  He  informed  me  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
comply  with  my  request,  but  ordered  the  soldiers  to  retire 
from  the  chamber  in  which  I  slept,  and  to  make  as  little 
noise  as  possible.  I  was  tormented  with  a  raging  thirst ;  the 
water  was  bad  and  brackish  ;  there  was  no  beer,  so  that  I 
was  obliged  to  drink  either  rum  and  water,  or  wine.  The 
following  night  I  did  not  close  my  eyes.  1  wras exceedingly 
feverish,  spoke  confusedly,  and  feared  that  my  intellects 
were  affected.  I  rose  at  seven  in  the  morning  in  a  terrible 
state,  sent  for  captain  W estenholz,  who  commands  here, 
and  requested  him  to  let  me  have  my  clothes  and  papers. 
<c  Your  papers,”  replied  he,  “  must  all  be  sent  to  Copen¬ 
hagen  ;  your  clothes  you  shall  have,  and  every  assistance  I 
can  give  you.”  1  thanked  him  gloomily,  and  wrote  four 
short  letters,  to  be  sent  off,  open,  by  the  post,  w  ith  his  per¬ 
mission.  One  was  to  my  wife  at  Mayfield ;  another  was  a 
short  representation  of  my  case  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  a  request  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  board  the  Fury  bomb 
ship,  off  Scaw  ;  the  third  was  to  general  Bardenffeth,  com¬ 
mander  in  chief  in  North  Jutland  ;  and  the  fourth  was  to 
Mr.  Buntzvelf,  at  Copenhagen. 

I  was  so  doubtful  of  my  own  .powers,  for  I  felt  that  my 
head  was  very  much  confused,  that  I  begged  captain  Wes- 
tenholz  to  read  my  letters  addressed  to  the  king  and  general 
liurdenfleth  carefully  over,  in  order  to  correct  any  inac¬ 
curacies,  or  remedy  any  defects.  He  seemed  pleased  with 
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them,  and  assured  me  that  I  exhibited  no  symptom  of  a  de¬ 
ranged  intellect.  He  remained  with  me,  and  behaved  very 
kindly,  till  ten  at  night.  I  went  to  bed,  but  could  not 
sleep.  J  saw  my  wife  and  my  father  wringing  their  hands, 
in  so  lively  a  manner  in  my  dreams,  that  when  1  awoke 
from  what  was  rather  a  reverie  than  sleep,  I  imagined  my¬ 
self  dead,  and  spoke  in  the  most  incoherent  manner  imagin¬ 
able  to  those  around  me.  1  had  the  most  terrible  head-ache 
I  ever  experienced  in  my  life,  an  unquenchable  thirst,  and 
a  thundering  noise  stunned  my  ears.  My  arms  and  legs 
were  all  black  and  blue,  and  much  bruised,  by  so  frequently 
climbing  the  rigging,  to  which  I  had  not  been  accustomed, 
and  my  hands  were  swelled  to  more  than  double  their  usual 
size.  I  had  the  greatest  horror  of  my  own  situation,  and  the 
more  so,  as  1  perceived  that  1  was  the  only  one  of  the  crew 
who  suffered  so  severely  from  the  consequences  of  our 
disaster. 


LETTER  II. 

Aalborg,  Jutland,  December  8,  1S08. 

IT  being  probable  that  I  shall  be  detained  here  for  some 
weeks,  waiting  for  the  arrival  from  Copenhagen,  of  the 
king’s  answ  er  to  the  representation  of  my  case  which  general 
Bardenfleth  has  transmitted  to  him,  I  shall  try  to  keep  off, 
as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  all  melancholy  reflections  on  my 
condition,  and  occupy  my  time  as  usefully  as  my  present 
situation  will  permit. 

On  the  29th  day  of  November,  the  eighth  after  our  ship¬ 
wreck,  the  crew  of  Johns  were  so  far  recovered  from  their 
bruises  and  fatigue,  that  captain  Westenholz  ordered  carts 
from  the  neighbouring  peasantry  in  order  to  convey  them 
towards  this  place.  We  were  accordingly  sent  off  from 
Scaw  at  nine  in  the  morning,  two  of  ns  and  a  peasant  in 
each  cart,  escorted  by  five  foot  soldiers  and  three  dragoons 
on  horseback.*  The  officer  at  Scaw,  had  the  goodness  to 


*  Prisoners  of  war  are  ordered  by  the  king  of  Denmark  to  be  transported  by 
the  peasants  from  one  village  to  another,  on  their  route,  in  their  common  carts, 
properly  cleaned,  and  at  the  rate  of  one  Danish  mile  per  hour.  They  devise 
many  pretexts,  however,  for  not  driving  according  to  their  orders,  and  are  in 
general  several  hours  later  than  they  should  be,  in  arriving  attheir  quarter#, 
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appoint  as  my  guard  a  corporal  who  spoke  German,  to  as¬ 
sist  me  in  providing  myself  with  necessaries  on  the  road. 
We  travelled  at  first  with  no  great  difficulty  along  the  sea¬ 
shore,  where,  in  the  space  of  one  Danish,  or  four  English 
miles  and  three-quarters,  I  counted  thirty-five  wrecks.  We 
soon,  however,  left  the  beach,  and  followed  a  sort  of  track, 
(for  there  is  no  road  through  this  sandy  desart),  which  led 
us  from  a  quarter  to  three-quarters  of  an  English  mile  from 
the  shore.  The  cold  was  intense,  the  snow  in  some  places 
was  drifted  to  the  depth  of  several  feet,  and  the  peasants 
were  frequently  at  a  loss  for  the  pathway.  We,  of  course, 
travelled  very  slowly,  at  the  rate  sometimes  of  three  English 
miles,  sometimes  only  one  and  a  half,  per  hour. 

In  the  whole  district  around  us,  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach  on  a  clear  day,  there  was  not  a  tree,  or  even  a  bush  or 
blade  of  grass,  to  be  seen. 

Where  the  snow  had  been  drifted  off  the  ground  by  the 
storm,  bare  sand  or  short  coarse  heath  appeared.  The  few 
scattered  cottages  that  now  and  then  appeared  in  sight,  cor¬ 
responded  with  the  universal  wretchedness  of  the  scene.  They 
are  constructed  of  the  wood  of  shipwrecked  vessels,  ill  com¬ 
pacted,  and  clumsily  put  together,  and  are  alike  unfit  to 
shelter  their  inhabitants  from  the  heat  of  summer,  or  the 
frost  of  winter. 

At  the  distance  of  about  eight  miles  from.  Scaw  (I  shall 
always  calculate  by  the  English  statute  mile  of  1760  yards, 
or  5280  English  teet),  we  rested  for  .half  an  hour,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  procure  some  refreshment.  Here,  as  at  fecaw, 
there  was  no  other  bread  than  a  coarse  mixture  of  rye,  bar¬ 
ley,  and  fish-bones,  pounded  and  mixed  together,  and 
baked  into  loaves  of  different  sizes,  of  a  snuff  colour,  and 
scarcely  eatable  by  persons  who  have  not  been  accustomed 
to  the  very  worst  food.  1  had  not  tasted  bread  for  the  nine 
preceding  days,  and  unluckily  tried  to  force  some  of  this 
kind  down  my  throat,  but  nearly  lost  my  life  in  consequence 
of  ti'.e  experiment.  1  became  so  sick,  that  1  could  tra¬ 
vel  only  two  miles  farther,  and  was  obliged  to  remain  all 
that  evening  and  night  in  a  peasant’s  hut  near  the  high  road. 
The  poor  people  did  all  they  could  for  me,  and  luckily 
mustered  two  eggs  and  four  potatoes,  which  proved  the  most 
seasonable  and  delicious  repast  I  ever  made.  The  rest  of  our 
partv  were  obliged  to  go  forward  to  Fladstrand,  the  stage 
appoiutedthem  for  the  night.  They  reached  that  village,  as 
1  have  since  learned,  at  midnight,  half  dead  with  cold  and 
hunger,  and  were  kept  in  the  streets,  waiting  for  billets  for 
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quarters,  till  two  in  the  morning.  Nor  was  this  all ;  some 
of  the  carts  were  overset,  and  two  of  the  sailors  and  one  of 
the  Danish  soldiers  were  much  bruised,  by  the  cart-wheels 
going  over  their  bodies  in  the  snow. 

Here,  for  the  first  time  since  I  was  shipwrecked,  I  enjoyed 
an  hour’s  sound  sleep,  and  accordingly  felt  my  head  on 
awaking  more  settled,  and  less  annoyed  by  the  sound  in  my 
cars,  than  usual  ;  but  still,  1  was  under  dreadful  appre¬ 
hensions  that  my  intellects  were  affected.  In  this  terror  I 
was  frequently  confirmed  by  occasional  fits  of  deafness,  that 
rendered  me  almost  unfit  for  conversation.  Such  fits  I  had 
more  than  once  experienced  at  Scaw,  but  they  were  worse 
to-day,  on  account  of  the  violent  cold  which  affected  my 
head  and  ears. 

In  this  situation,  it  was  fortunate  for  me  to  have,  besides 
my  worthy  corporal  (who  proved  an  excellent  servant  all  the 
way  to  Aalborg),  the  company  of  a  young  Norwegian  mer¬ 
chant,  who  remained  some  hours  with  me,  and  had,  on 
his  way  from  Fladstrand  to  Scaw,  been  accidentally  over¬ 
turned  at  the  door  of  my  hut,  where  he  waited  till  he  got  his 
cart  repaired.  He  was  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  as 
most  of  the  middle  ranks  in  Norway  are,  and  did  all  he 
could  to  be  of  use  to  me.  He  had  some  wheaten  bread  and 
a  piece  of  cold  pork  with  his  baggage,  which  he  forced  me 
to  accept  of,  and  which  I,  though  no  lover  of  pork,  de¬ 
voured  with  no  little  gratitude  and  relish.  This  young  man, 
after  an  hour’s  conversation  in  German  and  English  (the 
former  he  spoke  fluently),  assured  me  that  my  hearing 
would  be  re-established  by  a  few  days  rest  at  Aalborg*  ;  and 
that  as  to  any  confusion  in  my  ideas,  he  solemnly  assured 
me,  that  I  had  no  occasion  to  be  apprehensive  on  that  sub¬ 
ject,  because  my  conversation  with  him,  and  the  expression 
of  my  eyes  and  features,  were  a  complete  evidence,  that  my 
head  was  no  otherwise  injured,  than  by  extreme  suffering 
from  cold,  hunger,  and  anxiety.  The  blow  I  had  received 
against  the  top-mast,  in  saving  the  cabin-boy  the  night  we 
were  rescued,  he  also  assured  me  would  have  no  serious 
consequences  ;  for  he  himself  had  been  four  days  deranged 
in  mind  from  a  similar  accident,  but  soon  recovered  the 
perfect  use  of  his  faculties.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  in 
words,  the  gratitude  I  felt  towards  this  young  Norwegian  ; 


*  He  guessed  right  in  both  cases,  and  I  must  confess,  that  his  assurances  were 
of  great  benefit  to  me  at  the  moment,  and  conduced  to  the  effect  which  he  had 
predicted. 
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and  welcome  as  his  bread  and  pork  were  to  a  man  half- 
starved,  I  felt  more  benefit  from  bis  words  than  from  that 
very  seasonable  gift. 

On  the  following  day,  the  30th  of  November,  I  proceeded 
to. Fladstrand  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  cold  weather,  deep  snows, 
bad  roads,  and  slow-driving,  found  myself  more  comfort¬ 
able,  or  rather  less  horribly  miserable,  than  1  had  done 
since  I  was  cast  on  the  Jutland  shore.  About  two  in  the 
afternoon  I  reached  Fladstrand,  a  town  of  little  importance, 
possessing  some  ships,  with  a  bad  harbour,  and  protected 
by  a  battery  on  the  sea-side.  The  commandant-major, 
Y.  Blbte,  and  lieutenant  Ilenne,  of  the  Danish  navy, 
treated  me  with  all  possible  kindness,  and  provided  me 
with  as  good  accommodation  for  two  days  as  the  place  af¬ 
forded.  They  advised  me,  on  the  2d  of  December,  to  set 
off  for  Aalborg,  as  the  crew  of  the  Johns  must  have  reached 
that  city  on  the  1st-;  and  the  commander  in  chief,  general 
Bardenfleth,  would  expect  me  along  with  them.  I  accord¬ 
ingly  left  Fladstrand  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  and  got  that 
night  very  late  to  a  sea-port  town,  or  village,  called  Scebye. 
There,  notwithstanding  a  letter  from  lieutenant  Henne, 
and  one  from  the  commandant  of  Fladstrand;  which  were, 
however,  of  essential  use,  I  was  a  considerable  time  detained 
in  tb~,  streets,  before  the  burgomaster  procured  me  a  lodging. 
It  turned  out  a  most  unpleasant  one;  for,  as  I  was  eating 
my  miserable  supper  of  bad  fish  and  four  greasy  potatoes, 
in  came,  without  any  ceremony.,  six  masters  of  Danish  pri¬ 
vateers,  half  drunk,  together  with  their  mates  and  some 
comrades  belonging  to  the  place,  and  sat  clown  at  the  same 
table  with  me.  It  was  no  time  for  quarrelling  with  these 
people,  or  insisting  upon  having  the  room  to  myself ;  there  was 
no  other  warmed  room  in  the  house  ;  and  if  there  had  been 
twenty,  I  dare  say  I  should  have  obtained  none  of  them. 
I  therefore  made  a  merit  of  necessity,  and  behaved  to  those 
dangerous  associates  with  all  the  calm  politeness  1  could  as¬ 
sume.  They  were  each  armed  with  a  brace  ot  pistols  and 
a  cutlass,  clad  in  furred  jackets,  and  wore  long  mustaches 
and  whiskers.  Their  total  number  was  about  twenty,  appa¬ 
rently  desperate  and  daring  ruffians.  On  learning  that  I 
was  from  their  enemies’  country,  they  looked  alternately  at 
me  and  at  each  other,  and  evidently  suspected  that  1  was  a 
spy.  I  was  anxious  to  remove  this  idea,  lest  they  should 
dispatch  me  in  self-defence,  and  accordingly  acquainted 
them  with  my  situation,  and  history  for  the  preceding  ten 
days,  taking  care  to  add,  that  I  had  letters  from  Fladstrand 
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to  the  magistrate  of  Saebye,  and  expected  a  visit  from  him 
every  moment.  This  information  seemed  to  surprise  them  ; 
and  they  asked  if  I  knew  any  thing  of  the  English  frigate 
that  chaced  them  that  day  near  the  island  of  Lessoe.  On 
my  answering  in  the  negative,  they  were  more  calm  and  re¬ 
spectful,  and  helped  me  the  first  in  company  to  every  thing 
our  coarse  table  afforded. 

The  landlord  and  landlady  were  a  silly  pair,  and  intoxi¬ 
cated  with  brandy  into  the  bargain.  1  could  look  for  no 
assistance  from  them  in  case  of  accidents.  My  corporal  had 
gone  to  look  for  horses  and  a  cart  for  next  day,  and  I  was 
left  alone  in  the  midst  of  a  score  of  enemies,  whose  constant 
occupation  is  violence,  and  whose  fortunes  depend  upon  blood 
and  rapine.  I  requested  one  of  them  to  accompany  me  for 
a  few  minutes  to  the  magistrate’s  house,  as  I  did  not  know 
tiie  v/ ay  to  it ;  and  he,  pleased  with  this  mark  of  confidence, 
immediately  agreed.  On  our  arrival,  the  official  gentleman 
happened  to  be  in  bad  humour  at  the  moment,  having,  as  he 
said,  received  orders  for  fifty  carts  to  be  sent  on  his  royal 
master’s  account  the  very  same  way  I  was  to  travel  on  the 
following  day;  and  he  gave  me  to  understand  that,  in  all 
probability,  it  would  be  two  days  before  he  could  accom¬ 
modate  me.  In  my  situation,  this  was  as  bad  news  as  he 
could  have  communicated.  I  requested  him  to  go  with  me 
to  my  lodging,  and  honour  me  with  his  company  to  a  glass 
of  wine.  He  at  length  complied,  and  we  sat  up  till  twelve 
at  night,  in  a  cold  room,  by  ourselves,  adjoining  .to  that  in 
which  my  former  companions  were  drinking  brandy,  and 
singing.  By  this  time  the  landlord  and  his  spouse  had 
gone  dead  drunk  to  rest,  a  thing  rather  unusual  ' in  this 
country;  and  I  discovered  that  the  door  of  my  bed-chamber 
had  no  lock,  nor  did  tliereappear  any  possibility  of  securing 
it  against  intrusion  in  the  night.  My  servant,  overcome 
will!  fatigue,  was  snoring  on  a  chair;  1  could  not  think  of 
venturing  to  bed  while  the  house  continued  in  the  confusion 
created  by  the  riotous  ruffians  in  the  next  room  ;  and  my 
anxiety  was  not  removed  when  I  heard,  about  half  past 
twelve,  a  whispering  in  the  room  next  to  mine,  and  also  ad¬ 
joining  to  that  of  the  privateer  men.  The  words  signifying 
“  d — d  English >  spies,  fine  writing-desk,  gold,  baggage, 
sleep,  unarmed,  cutlass,”  and  some  others  not  more  plea¬ 
sant,  I  could  make  out  distinctly,  and  their  application  was 
not  doubtful.  1  took  a  candle,  and  instantly  went  into  the 
room  occupied  by  the  captains,  and  found  that  they  were 
all  there,  but  that  some  of  the  men  1  had  seen  with  them  be- 
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fore  bad  disappeared.  I  asked  in  an  easy,  indifferent  tone5 
what  persons  Mere  in  the  room  next  to  mine,  towards  the 
stable-yard  ?  They  said  they  knew  nothing  about  them. 
1  then  requested  one  of  them  to  send  me  the  corporal  who  ac¬ 
companied  me  as  a  guard  from  Scaw.  They  said  he  had 
gone  to  a  neighbouring  farm  three  miles  off,  an  hour  before, 
as  there  was  no  room  for  him  in  the  house,  and  surely  the 
poor  fellow  must  have  his  night’s  rest,”  &c.  &c.  I  observed  a 
bitterness  of  tone  in  the  words  now  used,  but  was  equally  sur¬ 
prised  and  gratified  to  remark  that  none  of  them  was  much  more 
intoxicated  than  two  hours  before,  and  that  they  still  seemed 
to  feel  a  kind  of  respect  for  me  when  I  entered  their  room. 
I  therefore  remained  with  them  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
and  on  parting  told  them,  that  as  a  stranger,  and  a  man  who 
had  wanted  sleep  for  several  nights  past,  I  hoped  they 
would  allow  no  intrusion  into  my  room,  which  was  next  to 
them  and  quite  open,  and  that  1  placed  myself,  and  the  little 
luggage  I  had  saved  from  shipwreck,  under  their  protection. 
The  man  who  had  accompanied  me  to  the  magistrate’s  house, 
and  spoke  good  German,  answered,  that  I  might  depend 
upon  not  being  disturbed  that  night,  for  he  and  his  com¬ 
panions  were  to  remain  where  they  were  till  seven  in  the 
morning ;  and  no  man  in  Saebye  would  dare  use  me  ill 
while  they  were  my  friends.  I  then  thanked  them,  and  wTent 
to  my  room.  It  was  impossible  to  sleep  after  the  whispering 
I  had  formerly  heard  ;  but  as  I  was  entirely  at  their  mercy, 

I  thought  it  prudent  to  betray  no  suspicion  of  their  honesty, 
and  therefore  put  off  my  clothes  and  went  to  bed.  I  kept 
the  candles,  however,  lighted  on  my  table,  and  listened 
attentively  to  every  noise  in  the  house. 

At  two  in  the  morning,  my  door  wras  opened,  and  to  my 
surprise,  instead  of  a  sailor  with  a  pistol  and  sword  to  mur¬ 
der  me,  in  came  the  landlord,  almost  perfectly  sober,  beg¬ 
ging  me  to  extinguish  my  candles,  because  the  police  did 
not  permit  any  lights  to  be  kept  in  after  midnight.  “  Well,” 
said  I,  “  put  them  out,  but  remember  that  if  any  thing 
happens  to  any  part  of  my  baggage  in  your  house,  both 
you  and  your  lodgers  shall  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  for  my 
name  and  journey  are  already  known  at  Aalborg  and  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  you  shall  be  made  responsible  for  any  thing  that 
may  happen.”  I  did  not  choose  to  state  to  him  my  fears 
of  personal  violence,  nor  the  reasons  of  those  fears.  The 
solemn  assurance  of  the  privateer  captain,  who  had  a  good 
face  and  agreeable  voice,  had  given  me  some  hopes  that  he 
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would  protect  me  from  the  whispering  villains  in  the  next 
room. 

About  an  hour  after  the  candles  were  put  out,  I  heard  a 
violent  altercation  in  the  street,  and  it  soon  came  to  the  ad¬ 
joining  apartment.  I  fancied  I  heard  my  privateer  friend’s 
voice,  but  could  not  be  certain.  I  hastily  put  on  my  clothes, 
and  went  to  the  door  to  listen,  but  the  voices  died  insensibly 
away;  at  three  o’clock,  and  a  few  minutes  afterwards,  the 
whole  house  was  as  silent  as  the  grave.  I  had  an  hour’s 
Sleep  between  six  and  seven,  and  got  up  when  my  corporal 
arrived,  with  a  cart  and  horses,  at  half  past  seven  I 
scolded  him  for  leaving  me  in  such  company.  “  Lord 
Jesus!”  said  he,  “  I  was  mad  with  fatigue  and  cold,  and 
those  fellows  were  so  noisy,  that  I  got  a  violent  head-ache, 
and  was  obliged  t©  leave  the  house.”  I  requested  him  to 
remember  that  I  was  his  prisoner,  and  that  if  he  forsook  me 
again,  I  would  make  my  escape,  in  which  case  he  would 
stand  a  chance  of  a  severe  flogging,  or,  perhaps,  of  a  bullet 
through  the  head.  Thus  passed  a  most  unpleasant  night, 
and  1  got  off  without  any  further  loss  than  that  of  some 
hours’  sleep. 

On  the  3d,  we  had  a  dreadful  day  of  snow,  sleet,  and 
frost,  so  bitterly  cold,  that  1  frequently  lost  all  feeling  in 
my  ears,  chin,  and  nose,  and  kept  them  from  being  frost¬ 
bitten  by  rubbing  them  with  snow.  I  took  up  my  lodging 
at  a  small  inn,  within  twelve  miles  of  Aalborg.  This  was 
the  first  day  1  ever  travelled  on  sledges  in  a  cart,  and  it  was 
not  very  propitious.  1  was  twice  overturned  in  snow,  and 
once  in  two  or  three  feet  water,  in  the  middle  of  a>river.  No 
sooner  did  I  get  out  of  the  w  ater,  after  escaping  a  very  se¬ 
rious  danger,  than  all  my  clothes  froze  round  my  body, 
even  to  my  neckcloth,  which  had  on  its  surface  a  crust  of 
ice  an  inch  thick.  In  the  inn  where  I  stopped,  I  found 
poor  captain  Hutton’s  dog,  which  I  had  saved  from  the 
shipwrecked  Johns,  and  which  his  master  had  left  here  ra¬ 
ther  than  suffer  him  to  perish  on  the  road.  The  creature 
knew  me,  and  I  have  kept  honest  Chance  ever  since. 

The  following  day  we  arrived  here  to  dinner.  General 
Bardenfleth  had  had  the  goodness  to  engage  a  comfortable 
lodging  for  me  beforehand. 

The  arm  of  the  sea  called  Liimfiord,  which  forms  the 
harbour  of  Aalborg,  is  not  above  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
broad  here,  but  it  spreads  greatly  as  it  enters  Jutland  fur¬ 
ther  to  the  westward,  and  pierces  the  peninsula  for  one 
hundred  pules.  Vessels  of  two  bundled  tons  can  come  to  the 
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town,  but  the  navigation  is  intricate  and  precarious.  The 
harbour  is  now  full  of  vessels,  most  of  them  loaded  with 
corn  tor  Norway,  and  about  twenty  are  prizes  taken  from  us 
and  from  Sweden,  and  brought  in  here  by  the  Danish  pri¬ 
vateers.  There  are  twent  y-six  privateers  fitted  out  from  this 
town;  and  many  more  are  to  be  added  next  season,  if  the 
war  continue. 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  take  or  destroy  the  vessels  in  the 
harbour,  lor  besides  the  bar  at  i lie  mouth  of  the  Liimfiord, 
sixteen  miles  below  the  town,  and  which  has  scarcely  nine 
feet  water  when  the  wind  is  calm  or  moderate,  our  ships 
would  have  a  battery  to  oppose  them,  and  that  within  a. 
quarter  of  a  mile  of  the  deepest  part  of  the  channel.  The 
battery  in  question  is  about  ten  miles  below  Aalborg,  and 
consists  ot  twelve  or  fourteen  pieces  of  cannon  of  large  ca¬ 
libre.  This,  however,  1  have  from  report,  for  I  have  not 
myself  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the  battery. 

The  siteot  Aalborg  is  by  no  means  disagreeable,  although 
it  lies  rather  too  low,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  too  bare 
and  destitute  of  hedges.  The  town  takes  its  name  from  a 
small  river,  the  Aal  (pronounced  01),  which  runs  through 
if,  and  means  Eel,  vast  quantities  of  those  fish  being  annu¬ 
ally  caught  and  sold  here.  The  town  is  ok!,  and  ill  built 
for  the  capital  of  a  considerable  province;  but  there  are 
some  good  dwellings,  and  very  spacious  warehouses  in  it. 
its  trade  was  once  considerable,  but  is  now  destroyed  in 
consequence  of  the  present  war,  excepting  what  depends  up¬ 
on  the  precarious  resources  of  privateering.  The  population 
is  very  near  six  thousand  souls,  of  whom  one-tenth  are 
Je\*s  :  some  of  these  are  considerable  merchants. 

The  commander  in  chief,  and  (lie  bishop  of  the  province, 
as  well  as  the  district  judges,  reside  here.  The  language 
commonly  spoken  is  Danish,  but  the  people  of  rank  and 
education,  and  indeed  all  the  middling  classes,  speak  Ger¬ 
man  r,  a  few  understand  English  or  French.  I  am  quartered 
in  a  ^widow’s  house,  whose  husband  was  a  German,  and 
whose  children  speak  that  language :  it  is  singular  that  she 
herself  does  not  know  a  word  of  it,  though  ,iu  other  respects 
slip  seems  to  he  sufficiently  acute. 

It  is  reported  in  this  town  lo-day  that,  on  the  fifth  instant, 
a  large  English  frigate  was  Cast  on  shore  near  Rob’snout,  on 
the 'western  coast  of  this  peninsula.  The  report  appears  to 
h  ive  some  foundation,  as-a  troop  of  light,  dragoons  are  now 
shipping  oft'  for  the  north  of  Eiimfiord,  in  order  to  escort 
the  English  prisoners  hither,  - 
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It  is  a  comfort  to  recollect,  amidst,  these  disastrous  ru¬ 
mours,  that  the  Danes  have  a  custom  of  calling  every  armed 
English  ship  a  large  frigate:  and  that  they  delight  in 
spreading  every  possible  bad  report  of  the  British  navy. 
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Aalborg,  December  9,  1803. 

YESTERDAY’S  report  is,  alas!  hut  too  fatally  con¬ 
firmed.  The  Crescent  frigate,  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  two 
hundred  and  seventy-four  men,  was  lost  on  the  night  of 
the  fifth  of  this  month  otf  Ldnstrup,  thirty  or  forty  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  this  town,  and  the  captain,  Mr.  Tem¬ 
ple,  three  lieutenants,  eight  midshipmen,  and  the  second 
lieutenant  of  marines,  with  two  hundred  and  twenty  men  and 
six  women,  have  perished.  The  first  lieutenant  of  marines, 
the  master,  four  midshipmen,  the  boatswain,  and  about 
fifty  sailors  and  marines,  have  arrived  here  in  the  most  de¬ 
plorable  condition  imaginable.  Were  a  stranger  to  form 
his  opinion  of  British  soldiers  and  sailors  from  seeing  them 
inarched  as  prisoners  through  an  enemy’s  country,  he  would 
have  a  very  erroneous  notion  of  their  appearance  at  home. 
Never  was  there  a  more  wretched  set  of  human  beings  seen 
than  the  poor  remains  of  the  Crescent’s  gallant  crew.  Some 
of  the  men  had  neither  hats  on  their  heads,  nor  shoes  on 
their  feet.  Some  had  one  boot,  and  some  one  shoe,  some 
jackets  of  their  own,  and  some  Danish  jackets  or  great 
coats,  lent  them  in  charity  by  (lie  peasants  or  soldiers. 
They  all  looked  meagre,  shrivelled,  and  diminutive.  A 
person  would  have  imagined  that  one  of  their  present  guards 
was  as  bulky  as  four  of  them,  and  that  half  a  dozen  Danes 
would  have  driven  the  whole  fifty  men  into  the  sea.  I 
must  confess  1  felt  mollified  as  well  as  grieved  at  their  ap¬ 
pearance.  The  whole  population  of  Aalborg  was  in  the 
streets  when  they  passed,  and  to  their  honour  be  it  .said, 
never  uttered  a  single  harsh  word  or  an  illiberal  reflexion. 
This  redounds  the  more  to  their  credit,  because  they  are 
very  much  exasperated  against  us  since  the  bombardment 
of  Copenhagen  and  the  capture  of  their  licet  ;  and  because 
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their  government  does  all  in  its  power  to  cherish  and  in¬ 
crease  the  national  hatred.  The  men  were  sent  under  a  guard 
to  a  large  house  now  used  as  a  prison,  and  the  officers  were 
billetted  in  three  houses  in  the  town,  with  a  soldier  as  a 
guard  at  the  door  of  their  apartments.  Two  midshipmen 
were  quartered  in  this  house,  because,  as  the  landlady’s 
son  told  me,  he  could,  bv  my  assistance  in  the  German 
tongue,  be  of  use  to  the  poor  fellows. 

From  these  two  young  men  I  received  a  most  melancholy 
account  of  the  shipwreck.  They  left  Yarmouth  with  a  fair 
wind  the  evening  of  the  29th  of  November,  and  had,  like 
ths  unlucky  Johns,  a  constant  storm  and  dark  weather  for 
four  days  successively,  and  never  saw  the  sun,  moon,  or 
stars,  during  the  voyage.  They,  however,  saw  the  land 
near  the  Naze  of  Norway  on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  and 
—then  stood  away  for  the  coast  of  J  utland,  and  tried  to  double 
the  Scaw.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th  they,  by  the  advice 
of  the  pilots,  brought  the  ship  to  ontheJuttish  shore,  in 
soundings,  which,  by  the  way,  ought  never  to  be  done,  but 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity.  The  consequence  was,  that 
she  struck,  at  ten  at  night,  within  two  miles  of  the  coast, 
while  the  pilots  insisted,  from  the  soundings,  that  she  must 
be  at  least  ten  miles  from  any  land  :  they  perished  with  the 
ship. 

Every  endeavour  was  made  to  get  her  off,  by  throwing  her 
guns,  cargo  of  clothing  and  slops  for  our  Baltic  fleet,  over¬ 
board,  and  by  cutting  away  her  masts,  &c.  At  three  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  5th,  the  seventeenth  hour  after  she  had 
struck,  her  only  remaining  cable  gave  way,  and  no  hopes 
remained  of  saving  any  thing  of  the  ship,  or  even  any  con¬ 
siderable  proportion  of  the  crew.  Captain  Temple  would 
not  hear  of  parting  with  her  while  a  man  could  live  upon 
her  deck,  and  accordingly  sacrificed  himself  to  his  duty. 
Two  boats  had  left  the  ship  before  the  cable  parted,  in  order 
to  carry  an  anchor  to  the  windward,  (the  wind  was  right  on 
shore),  but  they  were  drifted  by  the  current  to  the  leeward, 
and  only  one  of  them  regained  the  wreck.  The  captain  or¬ 
dered  as  many  of  them  as  it  could  safely  carry  to  go  on  board 
that  boat,  and  try  to  reach  the  shore.  Twenty-two  rushed 
into  it,  and  three  times  that  number  threw  themselves  into 
the  sea  in  the  hopes  of  being  admitted  with  their  comrades. 
The  latter  were  obliged,  in  self-defence,  to  push  them  from 
her  into  the  sea,  and  to  see  them  drowned  before  their  eyes. 
Some  of  the  stoutest,  and  who  were  expert  swimmers,  got 
to  the  boat’s  side  before  she  could  clear  the  wreck,  and 
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with  their  half-frozen  hands  laid  hold  of  her  sides  and  stern, 
and  that  in  such  numbers  that  she  must  soon  have  sunk  if 
they  had  not  quitted  their  deadly  grasp. 

This  uas  the  most  horrid  scene  of  all.  The  people  in  the 
boat  cut  off  the  hands  and  lingers  of  their  unfortunate  ship¬ 
mates  with  their  knives;  and  one  of  them  saw  his  father  and 
brother  served  in  this  manner.  He  offered  his  place  in  the 
boat  to  his  father,  and  wished  to  die  for  him,  but  it  was  too 
late  ;  the  latter  sunk  in  his  sight,  to  rise  no  more. 

Several  then  tried  to  get  ashore  upon  spars,  planks,  and 
other  pieces  of  the  wreck,  but  the  sea  and  current  ran  so  fu¬ 
riously  that  they  all  perished. 

The  only  resource  now  remaining  was  a  boat  called  thp 
captain’s  gig,  and  spars,  of  which,  as  it  was  obvious  that 
they  could  singly  be  of  no  avail,  it  was  proposed  to  form  g. 
raft,  which  might  perhaps  drift  ashore  with  a  few  of  the 
crew.  When  the  raft  was  completed  and  launched,  it 
looked  so  ill,  that  few  would  venture  upon  it,  aud  some  of 
those  who  did  venture  were  only  prevented  by  force  from  re¬ 
turning  again  to  the  wreck  of  the  ship.  Five  or  six  were 
washed  off  alongside,  and  seen  to  perish  ;  and  a  woman 
died  upon  it  through  cold  and  fear.  It  urns  at  last  pushed 
off  from  the  side,  and  the  twenty-eight  men  upon  it  gave 
three  cheers  as  they  bade  adieu  to  the  wreck. 

Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-eight  got  alive  to  the  shore, 
but  one  of  them  died  as  they  were  carrying  him  in  their 
arms  from  the  raft  to  the  beach.  They  praise,  in  the  most 
grateful  terms,  the  conduct  of  the  natives  towards  them 
after  they  reached  the  shore ;  and  name  a  Mr.  Brandt,  and 
a  Mr.  Jeremin,  minister  of  Osterbrandersler,  as  having 
treated  them  with  all  the  kindness  of  humanity  and  friend¬ 
ship.  All  whom  they  left  on  board  the  ship  perished.  They 
suppose  that  the  captain’s  gig  was  stove  in  pieces  soon  after 
they  left  her,  and  that  the  persons  put  on  board  a  second 
raft,  which  they  saw  half  finished,  were  washed  off,  or 
frozen  to  death,  between  the  Crescent  and  the  land. 

One  of  my  fellow -lodgers  has  lost  his  brother,  a  boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  who  was  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
ship,  and  who  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  venture  upon 
the  raft.  Many  affecting  incidents,  connected  with  this 
melancholy  affair,  have  been  related  by  the  survivors. 
Among  others,  they  mention  a  charming  young  woman,  who 
had  a  beautiful  child  in  her  arms,  whom  she  entrusted  to 
one  of  the  officers  with  these  words :  “  O  Sir,  God  bless 
you !  I  am  now  quite  happy,  as  you  will  save  my  child  j  for 
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ray  own  life  is  nothing,  if  my  dear  child  is  saved ;  pray 
keep  it  as  warm  as  you  can.”  She  then  gave  him  her  cloak 
and  what  clothes  she  could  convey  to  him.  The  poor  wo¬ 
man  was  washed  off  the  deck  along  with  her  husband,  and 
perished  while  in  the  act  of  parental  tenderness,  and  the 
officer  and  child  soon  found  the  same  wratery  grave. 

The  loss  of  the  Crescent  will,  I  fear,  prove  a  most  seri¬ 
ous  one  to  our  country;  for  the  ships  in  the  Baltic  and 
Cattegat  are,  by  all  accounts,  in  great  distress  for  want  of 
the  articles  she  had  on  board  ;  and  it  is  likely  that  her  fate 
cannot  be  known  in  England  early  enough  for  preventing 
the  most  ruinous  consequences  to  many  of  our  ships  during 
this  dreadful  winter. 

The  harbour  here  has  been  completely  frozen  since  the 
3d  instant,  and  the  people  tell  me  that  it  is  the  same  ali  along 
the  coasts  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  the  Danish  dominions. 
The  frost  has  set  in  five  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  and  that 
with  a  degree  of  severity  unparalleled  during  the  last  hundred 
years.  Reaumur’s  thermometer  stood  in  this  house  twelve 
degrees  below  the  freezing  point  at  two  this  morning,  and 
sixteen  degrees  in  the  northern  exposure  on  the  outside  of 
the  house.  The  ice  is  already  in  many  places  from  eight  1o 
fourteen  inches  thick,  and  on  this  arm  of  the  sea,  with  a 
strong  current  and  salt  water,  loaded  carts  are  going  in 
all  directions.  The  cold  is  much  more  intense  than  lever 
experienced  in  the  British  isles. 

Twelve  at  Night  of  the  Qth. 

T  have  just  returned  from  supper  with  a  large  com¬ 
pany,  of  whom  general  Bnrdentleth  and  his  staff  formed  a 
parr.  They  all  behaved  and  talked  with  great  kindness. 
The  fate  of  the  Crescent,  and  the  disposal  of  the  surviving 
part  of  her  crew,  were  the  principal  topics  of  conversation. 
Her  officers  and  men  are  to  have  what  clothes  and  money 
they  stand  in  need  of,  and  to  be  exchanged  the  very  first 
opportunity. 

Seventy  or  eighty  bodies  have  been  cast  ashore  from  the 
wreck  at  Lbnstrup,  and  decently  interred  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  have,  by 'all  accounts,  behaved  with  great  propriety  on 
this  melancholy  occasion. 

The  Crescent  1ms  gone  entirely  to  pieces,  and  a  very  small 
part  of  what  constituted  her  cargo  has  reached  1  he  land  ; 
that  part,  small  as  it  is,  is  claimed  by  the  king  of  Denmark. 

it  was  reported,  two  days  before  the  crew  arrived  here, 
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tliat  the  frigate  was  one  of  those  taken  from  Copenhagen  in 
September,  1807 ;  and  the  patriotic  Aalborgers  declared 
that  Divine  vengeance  was  manifested  against  onr  robbery 
and  violence',  by  casting  their  own  ship,  with  British  sea¬ 
men,  ashore  upon  their  injured  coast;  but  they  are  not  so 
violent  since  they  have  learned  all  the  distressing  particulars 
of  her  fate. 

I  have  now  several  invitations  from  different  gentlemen  of 
this  town,  and  shall  have  some  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
-  Rational  opinions  and  prejudices.  ° 


LETTER  IV’. 


Aalborg ,  December  j 6,  ISOS . 

}  am  still  detained  here,  waiting  for  his  Danish  ma 
jestys  answer  to  my  representation  and  petition  sent  from 
bcaw.  I  he  papers  have,  by  some  unaccountable  accident 

been  mislaid  by  the  clerks  in  the  chancery  office  for  the 

home  department,  and  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  recoil 
them,  it  ever. 

I  have  this  day,  by  general  Bardenfleth’s  advice,  written 
a  second  letter  to  Copenhagen,  requesting  that  ,ny  pape™ 
for  the  security  of  which  I  have  captain  We.stcnholA  Lni 
of  honour,  may  be  restored  to  me,  and  myself  allowed  to  «r„ 

EmdandC  iannd  mmHJCs1y  tlii“k  proper,  to  Sweden  or 

Although  I  cannot  in  any  respect  complain  of  mv  treat 
meat  trom  the  king,  or  any  individual  whom  I  have  hit  her/n 
me  in  Denmark,  yet  the  delays  and  mistakes  are  vexations 
and  the  more  peculiarly  so,  because  time  is  to  me  so  preciouV 
and  (lie  season  for  returning  home  is  in  all  probability  his 

I  he  common  necessaries  of  life  are  more  than  double  their 
usual  price:  there  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
prices  here  and  those  of  London;  and  if  we  compare  the  real 
value  of  the  articles,  the  Aalborg  prices  are  unquesfionah  l 
higher  than  those  of  the  British  metropolis.  AIeat  js 
sixpence  to  n.nepence  per  pound,  of  eighteen  ounces  and  a 
ha  t  ;  bread  is  certainly  dearer  than  in  London,  but  I  can 
not  state  precisely  bow  milch  ;  a  goose  costs  seven  shillings 
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and  sixpence;  a  fowl,  a  very  scarce  article,  and  bad  at  the 
best,  two  shillings  and  fourpencc;  and  a  small  fishy-tasted 
duck  one  shilling  and  ten  pence.  Cloths,  linens,  paper, 
books,  leather,  stuffs  of  all  kinds,  for  whatever  species  of 
apparel,  male  or  female,  are  at  least  eighty  per  cent,  dearer 
than  in  London,  supposing  that  they  could  be  procured 
equally  good  here,  which  is  far,  very  far  from  being  the 
case,  it  is,  therefore,  truly  laughable  to  hear  some  people, 
who  ought  to  know  better,  maintain  that  Denmark  will 
speedily  manufacture  for  herself,  and  thrive  as  well  without 
any  connection  with  Great  Britain  as  she  has  hitherto  done 
with  it.  With  regard  to  the  comparative  state,  power,  and 
resources  of  their  own  country  and  England,  I  know  no  men 
more  violent  than  the  unthinking  part  of  the  Danes,  and 
those  are  too  frequently  of  the  higher  orders.  They  have 
the  vanity  to  fancy  that  their  participation  in  the  war 
against  us  will  greatly  conduce  to  diminish  our  resources, 
and  annihilate  our  means  of  defence  against  France  ;  and 
pretend  to  be  incredulous  and  half  angry  when  they  are  told 
that  they  injure  themselves  a  hundred  times  more  than  us 
by  joining  our  enemies,  and  forfeiting  the  advantages  de¬ 
rived  from  our  commercial  and  friendly  relations. 

I  chanced  to  say  in  joke  to  a  gentleman  here,  who  per¬ 
petually  annoys  nte  with  harangues  on  the  bravery  and  power 
of  the  Danish  nation,  and  is  sometimes  absolutely  rude  in  his 
comparisons  of  his  countrymen  with  the  British,  that  no 
serious  analogy  could  be  drawn  between  the  two  states,  for 
they  were  as  wide  of  one  another  in  political  existence,  as 
the  fly  is  from  the  elephant  or  the  whale  in  the  animal 
kingdom;  and,  to  my  regret  and  astonishment,  the  man 
had  the  folly  to  take  it  up  seriously,  to  complain  to  some 
of  my  acquaintance,  that  1  abused  this  nation,  and  loudly 
expressed  my  hatred  and  contempt  of  it.  His  silly  indis¬ 
cretion  ultimately  recoiled  upon  himself,  but  it  occasioned 
me  some  moments  of  uneasiness,  and  taught  me  more  caution 
for  the  future,  in  venturing  to  joke  with  people  who  have 
neither  delicacy  to  spare  the  feelings  of  others,  nor  sense  to 
moderate  their  own.  I  must,  however,  do  the  Danish  offi¬ 
cers  here  the  justice  to  say,  that  in  no  instance  have  they 
deserved  this  reproach;  but  that,  on.  the  contrary,  they 
have  uniformly  behaved,  since  I  came  among  them,  with 
the  greatest  civility  and  politeness. 

I  have  been  at  two  balls  and  evening  entertainments,  and 
upon  the  whole  was  tolerably  well  unused.  There  is  a  want 
of  female  conversation,  it  is  true,  and  consequently  of  one 
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of  the  great  charms  of  polished  society ;  but  the  Aalborg 
ladies,  although  neither  so  elegant  nor  so  handsome  as  the 
English,  nor  so  well  acquainted  with  their  own  or  with  other 
languages  as  their  countrywomen  in  Zeeland,  or  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Swedish  ladies,  are  good-humoured  and  obliging, 
and  pay  great  attention  to  their  family  affairs.  There  is  not 
that  attention  paid  to  their  education  that  there  is  in  many 
other  countries  of  the  north,  and  consequently  they  want 
that  elegant  and  easy  mode  of  address,  which  so  conspicu¬ 
ously  adorns  the  fair  sex  in  England,  Sweden,  Germany, 
and  France. 

The  dress  of  the  lower  classes  of  females  is  as  unbecoming 
as  can  well  be  imagined,  and  seems  to  have  been  invented 
for  rendering  their  charms  as  harmless  and  unattractive  as 
possible.  They  are  not  only  wrapped  up,  but  literally 
screwed  or  twisted  in,  from  the  hips  to  the  nose,  in  innume¬ 
rable  volumes  of  cloth  and  linen  ;  and  below  the  waist,  they 
are  of  such  a  tremendous  bulk,  that  at  a  distance  they  look 
like  moving  hogsheads.  The  most  fascinating  points  of  the 
female  form,  the  eyes,  lips,  chin,  and  neck,  are  carefully 
concealed  ;  and  the  last-mentioned  is  so  oppressed  with  stiff 
bandages,  drawn  tight  below  the  arms  from  the  period  of 
childhood  to  that  of  old  age,  that  the  consequences  of  the 
scriptural  intimation  can  never  occur  in  Jutland — f-‘  Who¬ 
ever  looketh  at  a  woman,  &c.”  How  the  infants  are  nou¬ 
rished  and  nursed,  I  cannot  conceive ;  for  the  pressure  on 
the  parts  in  question,  must  certainly  impede  the  circulation 
and  secretion  of  the  fluids,  "which  are  so  essentially  necessary 
to  the  health  both  of  mother  and  child. 

The  men  dress  pretty  well:  wooden  shoes,  indeed,  of  a 
clumsy  and  incommodious  form,  are  too  generally  worn, 
and  cannot  suit  a  dry  and  sandy  soil  like  Jutland  so  well 
as  leathern  shoes. 

It  is  a  threadbare  common-place  remark,  that  the  peculiar 
customs,  implements,  and  dresses  of  the  various  countries 
of  our  globe  are  founded  upon  solid  reasons  of  expediency 
which  will  appear  evident  to  the  enlightened  traveller,  who 
investigates  with  candour  the  various  circumstances  of  the 
case  ;  but  I  must  confess,  that  as  far  as  my  own  experience 
extends,  I  am  of  a  contrary  opinion.  It  is  notreason,  but 
accident  or  caprice,  that  usually  gives  the  first  impulse  tc 
distnctal  peculiarity,  and  that  peculiarity  is  afterwards  re¬ 
tained  from  habit.  I  could  name  many  instances  of  irrati¬ 
onal  and  even  pernicious  singularities  of  this  nature  in  Eu- 
rope,  for  example,  for  what  purpose  are  the  immensely 
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heavy  and  costly  turbans  of  the  people  of  Greece  and  Eu¬ 
ropean  Turkey,  which  weigh  down  the  head,  and  bow  the 
neci-t  and  shoulders  under  a  scorching  sun?  How  -infinitely 
more  convenient  are' the  light  broad  brimmed  hats  of  the 
Spaniards  and  the  Chinese?  What  a  poor  defence  against 
the  storms  and  rains  of  his  turbulent  climate  are  his  little 
bonnet  and  philibeg  to  the  Scotch  highlander?  And,  not  to 
go  further  than  this  peninsula,  or  even  this  town,  what  a 
waste  ox  annual  force  must  the  clumsy  clogs  (at  least  six 
pounds  weight)  used  here  for  shoes,  occasion?  To  all  my 
objections  on  this  head,  the  universal  answer  was,  “  They 
are  warm  and  cheap.”  Now,  as  to  their  warmth,  1  found, 
by  trial  and  enquiry,  that  tiiis  property  is  not  inherent,  but 
is  merely  the  effect  of  the  great  exertion  of  carrying  them; 
an  exertion  so  terrible,  that  even  the  most  active  boys  can¬ 
not  walk  three  miles  an  hour,  nor  make  a  journey  of  twenty 
miles  a  day  in  them.  They  havealso  given  l he  natives  such 
a  drawling,  hobbling,  duck-like  walk,  that  officers  whose 
business  it  is  to  drill  the  North  Jutland  regiments  of  infantry 
complain  bitterly  of  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  Even  after 
their  ruen  get  shoes  and  boots  of  the  common  kinds  from  go¬ 
vernment,  they  still  retain  their  old  habits  of  dragging  their 
feet  transversely,  and  they  must  be  drilled  for  years  before 
they  can  decently  be  exhibited  and  reviewed  with  other 
troops. 

ith  regard  to  cheapness,  the  clogs  cost  upwards  of  two 
shillings  a  pair,  often  break  the  first  day  or  two  that  they 
are  worn,  and  rarely  last  half  a  year:  but  granting  that  they 
are  cheaper  Ilian  leather,  which  is  probably  the  case,  how 
great  is  the  loss  of  time,  strength,  activity,  and  labour 
which  attends  the  use  of  them.  To  them,  in  a  great  mea¬ 
sure,  may  be  attributed  the  general  sluggishness  perceptible 
in  all  the  operations  of  this  people.  'Were  1  king  of  Den¬ 
mark,  I  would  lay  a  heavy  tax  on  them,  and  give  a  bounty 
for  leather* *  tanned  with  the  bark  of  the  wood,  which  is  so 
abominably  wasted  in  the  manufacture  of  them. 

There  are  no  manufactures  of  any'  consequence  in  this 
place,  excepting  that  of  coarse  hats  and  gloves.  A  gentle¬ 
man,  who  has  been  for  some  years  in  England,  has  estab¬ 
lished  a  stocking  manufactory  ne*r  the  town,  which  seems 
to  promise  well,  though  he  complains  of  the  dearness  of  la¬ 
bour  and  the  general  sluggishness  and  apathy  of  his  work- 

^ i_ II 

*  Leather  for  soles  costs  one  dollar  one-third  per  pound,  and  thin  leather 
thirty-eight  stivers,  or  three  shillings,  and  twopence  sterling. 
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men.  I  would  namefhisg('nflcman,  ncl  T  previously  obtained 
bis  permission,  because  he  "has  shewn  much  kindness  to,  and 
conferred  substantial  benefits  on,  the  survivors  of  the  Cres¬ 
cent  frigate  since  the v  arrived  here;  and  because  lie  affords 
one  remarkable  instance  of  what  we  delight  to  contemplate, 
patriotism  exerted  in  a  foreign  land,  active  and  modest  be¬ 
nevolence,  and  these  too  in  the  most  disinterested  shape.  lie 
furnished  the  gentlemen  alluded  to  with  various  articles  of 
apparel,  and  would  accept  of  no  remuneration  whatever, 
tlruugh  lie  has  no  prospect  of  ever  seeing  them  again.  When 
we  are  prisoners  in  an  enemy’s  country  we  fee!  the  lull  value 
of  such  characters  ;  and,  indeed,  acquaintance  with  them 
diminishes  the  regret  which  always  attends  the  consciousness 
of  misfortune,  and  makes  lighter  even  the  deprivation  of 
liberty. 

I  was  much  gratified  by  an  expression  of  one  of  our  midship¬ 
men  to-day,  when  talking  of  this  gentleman.  “  I  have,”  said 
he,  “  been  going  to  leeward  of  late,  but  begin  to  think  that 
my  new  rigging  from  Mr.  G***  will  bring  me  to  windward 
again.”  This  young  man  had  been  formerly  shipwrecked 
on  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  in  an  English  frigate,  was  one  of 
twenty  that  were  saved  out  of  three  hundred  men,  and  had 
lost  all  his  clothes  and  little  property  three  times  over  in  the 
space  of  four  years.  He  had  been  twice  washed  ofi  the  raft, 
and  got  upon  it  again,  on  the  evening  of  the  6lh,  and  came 
ashore  with  his  life  only,  and  a  seven  shilling  piece  in  his 
pocket. 

Considerable  quantifies  of  corn,  chiefly  rye  and  oats,  are 
exported  to  the  Danish  isles  and  to  Norway  from  this  harbour, 
from  which  about  five  or  six  hundred  vessels  clear  out  an¬ 
nually.  This  is  the  staple  trade  of  the  place.  A  week  ago 
some  vessels,  loaded  with  corn,  were  with  great  difficulty 
cut  out  of  the  ice  in  the  port,  and  dispatched  for  Norway, 
but  more  than  one  half  of  them  were  taken  by  our  cruizers  off 
the  Scaw,  and  sent  into  Gothenburg.  This  news  has  spread 
consternation  and  distress  through  the  town,  for  most  of  the 
vessels  were  not  insured,  and  the  few  that  were,  only  to  half 
of  their  value.  Yet  this  circumstance  makes  no  difference  iri 
the  humane  treatment  experienced  by  the  British  prisoners  ^ 
nor  do  (hey even  mention  the  unpleasant  occurrence,  except¬ 
ing  when  some  questions  are  asked  about  it.  This,  it  is  true, 
is  but  reasonable  and  fair  ;  yet  there  are  countries  where  tho 
public  opinion  would  not  remain  so  quiet. 

E  2 
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LETTER  V. 

Aalborg,  December  21,  1808, 

I  AM  at  length  prevailed  on  by  my  friend  general  Bar- 
denfletb  to  go  to  Nijborg,  in  Funen  Island,  there  to  await 
my  answer  from  Copenhagen,  in  order  to  be  nearer  the  only 
passage  to  Sweden  at  this  season  of  the  year,  viz.  the  Sound 
between  Elsineur  and  Helsingborg.  To-morrow  is  fixed  for 
my  departure  ;  and  the  general  recommends  me  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  the  officers  of  the  Crescent,  not  one  of  whom  un¬ 
derstands  any  language  but  English,  that  I  may  both  be  of 
service  to  them  on  their  long  and  arduous  journey,  and  also 
save  his  Banish  majesty  and  myself  the  trouble  of  an  ad¬ 
ditional  escort.  To  this  1  cheerfully  agreed,  and  have 
packed  up  the  few  scattered  articles  I  saved  from  the  Johns. 

Walking  round  the  town  this  morning,  I  met  with  a  far¬ 
mer  much  superior  in  equipage  and  dress  to  the  common 
peasantry  of  this  country,  and  entered  into  conversation  with 
him.  He  had  the  Banffshire  accent  as  strong  as  if  lie  had 
yesterday  left  Cullen.  I  therefore  addressed  him  in  Low¬ 
land  Scotch,  in  which  he  answered  me  with  evident  satisfac¬ 
tion.  His  father  came  to  this  country  forty  years  ago,  and 
remained  in  Jutland  until  he  acquired  an  independency,  part 
of  which  he  left  to  his  son  here,  and  with  the  rest  he  has 
removed  to  Zeeland,  and  become  a  great  farmer  and  pro¬ 
prietor  of  land. 

This  man  has  married  a  Jutland  woman,  and  seems  to  be 
doing  extremely  well.  His  farm  is  three  miles  and  a  half 
from  Aalborg,  towards  t lie  south  east;  and  although  it 
displays  no  great  agricultural  excellence,  yet  it  is  worth 
seeing.  In  his  neighbourhood,  a  gentleman  has  endeavoured 
to  introduce  Scotch  farming  and  Scotch  servants,  and  with 
some  success.  He  has  even  erected  a  thrashing  machine;  but 
both  he  and  the  Banffshire  man,  Mr.  Ogilvy,  complain 
much  of  the  stupidity  and  inveterate  prejudices  of  their 
neighbours. 

Green  crops  are  not  cultivated  to  any  extent,  except  po¬ 
tatoes,  which  are  deservedly  and' fortunately  gaining  ground 
every  year;  nor,  indeed,  can  any  be  prosecuted  with  suc¬ 
cess  while  the  land  continues,  as  at  present,  unenclosed,  and 
liable  to  common  pasturage  the  moment  the  crop  is  removal 
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from  the  fields.  Draining  and  irrigation,  which  might  both 
be  used  with  immense  benefit,  are  almost  unknown. 

The  common  practice,  instead  of  a  rotation  of  culinifcrous 
and  leguminous  crops,  and  of  fallow,  is  to  force  one  rye, 
barley,  oat,  or  potatoe  crop  after  another,  from  the  land, 
as  long  as  it  has  strength  to  produce  two  returns  for  seed 
thinly  scattered  over  an  indefinite  space,  and  until  it  be- 
/  comes  a  mere  caput  mortuum ,  when  it  is  left  lea  for  years,  to 
recruit  in  the  best  way  it  can.  A  little  lime  (which  abounds 
in  Jutland)  is  used  now  and  then  for  manure,  but  the  soil 
is  in  general  too  light,  warm,  and  sandy,  for  the  application 
of  that  stimulating  medium.  Composts  of  moss,  lime,  and 
dung,  are  the  only  symptom  of  improved  agriculture  that 
occurred  on  my  way  to  Mr.  Ogiivy’s  farm;  and  of  these  l 
reckoned  only  twelve,  though  die  whole  three  miles  and  a 
half  shew  a  cultivated  and  populous  country.  The  great 
deficiency,  and  that  without  which  nothing  essential  can 
ever  be  done  for  the  advantage  of  husbandry,  is  the  absolute 
want  of  enclosures. 

The  species  of  potatoe  common  in  this  country  is  the  small 
round  or  oblong  Dutc'h,  which  is  a  dry  and  sweet  kind,  but 
not  so  fruitful  nor  prolific  as  our  Spanish  and  Irish  sorts. 
Comparing  the  measures  of  this  country  (for  every  thing 
immediately  springing  from  the  ground  is  sold  by  measure^ 
and  not  by  weight)  with  our  measure  in  Scotland,  and  mak¬ 
ing  allowance  for  Mr.  Ogiivy’s  patriotic  ardour,  I  believe  l 
am  near  the  truth  when  I  fix  the  produce  of  a  Scotch  acre  of 
potatoes  here,  in  a  good  season,  at  sixteen  bolls  ;  of  barley 
at  six  bolls  ;  of  oats  at  five  bolls ;  and  of  rye  at  from  four  to 
seven  bolls. 

Although  some  pease  and  beans  are  reared  in  Jutland,  and 
in  some  districts,  as  1  am  informed,  in  considerable  quanti¬ 
ties,  yeti  can  learn  nothing  of  the  manner  in  which  they 
are  managed,  of  the  quantities  grown  per  acre,  or,  indeed 
any  thing  at  all  about  them.. 

The  land  is,  comparatively,  of  little  value  ;  the  main  ob* 
ject,  therefore,  is  to  have  a  considerable  extent  sown  with 
great  economy  in  point  of  seed. 

The  usual  denomination  by  which  landed  tenures  are  held 
and  expressed  is,  so  many  tens  (a  kind  of  barrel  measure) 
Of  hard  corn.  By  this  is  meant  a  quantity  of  ground,  in 
which  the  specified  number  of  barrels  of  rye-seed  may  be 
sown  according  to  use  and  custom  in  the  country,  it  isau 
indefinite  and  confused  standard,  and  accordingly  land  sells 
at  prices  as  various  as  1,  1000.  The  taxes  are  laid  on  land 
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and  tTtc  various  privileges  or  duties  of  tbe  lauded  proprietors 
and  li  e  nobility,  are  appreciated  in  proportion  to  these  tons 
ofhard  corn :  and  so  are  the  corves,  carriages,  and  other 
public  horde  ■>  incumbent  upon  the  pe  tsanirv  oteverv  cla*s. 

ne  good  regulation  is  observed  throughout  Jutland  ; 
viz.  that  v>  ic!-.  en  knits  tbe  prevention  of  sand-drift.  B  nt 
gras®.  Arun-'h  armaria,  I  Jr.,  is  not  only  never  allowed  to 
be  destroyed,  but  is  cnltiva'  d  with  great  care,  b.th  by 
sowir-g  and  plain  tug.  in  .ul  x.  e  sandy  districts.  0  titer  gr  isses 
are  also  encouraged  to  gron  :  i  no  s:...-  :p  >r  cow-folds,  so 

<k-t ruclive  in  the  Scottish  Hebrides,  are  permitted  to  be 
built  on  such  ground. 

An  improvement  adopted  of  late  years  over  all  (he  royal 
domain  lands,  which  are  of  great  extent  in  this  peninsula,  is 
the  sub-division  of  the  peasants’  possessions,  and  the  build¬ 
ing  of  farm- houses  and  offices  in  each  ot  tnem.  Formerly 
they  dwell  in  v hinges,  and  the  portions  of  land  cultivated 
were  managed  in  run-rig,  or  alternate  and  accidental  pos¬ 
session.  by  all  the  peasants  of  the  village.  On  many  esta’es 
this  is  slid  the  case :  but  the  advantages  of  giving  every  man 
Lis  separate  farm  are  so  great  and  obvious,  that,  in  spite  of 
old  prejudicv-s,  the  r.ew  arrangement  is  cheerfully  adopted. 

There  U  a  general  appearance  of  ease  and  comfort  among 
ti  e  peasant^ :  an  unequivocal  proof  of  which  is  the  fatness 
of  their  children,  and  the  plumpness  and  sleekness  of  their 
horses.  With  regard  to  the  latter,  great  attention  is  paid 
L-v  the  magistrates  and  persons  in  office,  t  o  : 

sion  of  small  or  bod  stallions,  which  is.  indeed,  a  matter 
cf  roval  edict,  and  of  ancient  regulation.  Since  I  came  to 
Jndand,  I  have  not  seen  what  could  fairly  be  called  a  bad 
horse.  The  common  size  is  from  thirteen  and  a  halt  to 
fibovn  hands  high,  and  tliey  are  firm,  well  knit,  hardy  crea¬ 
tor-  s,  exceedingly  powerful  in  draught,  and  fit  for  every 
useful  work,  although  Lett  r  adapted  for  the  cart  than  the 
saddle.  They  are  in  shape  very  like  the  valuable  Sufiuik. 
breed,  commonly  called  Suffolk  punches:  and  the  cost  ot 
each  is  from  eighteen  to  thirty  pounds  sterlings.  So  much 
care  does  the  government  take  to  enforce  the  salutary  re¬ 
gulations  about  stallions,  that  I  have  not.  either  in  this 
town,  or  in  the  whole  of  my  urney  of  seventy  miles  from 
Scaw,  seen  one  horse  of  a  bad  form,  or  less  than  thirteen 
hands  high  ,  although  I  daily  see  many  hundred  peasants’ 
carts,  each  drawn  bv  two  horses,  coming  with  corn,  to  be 
shit  ped  for  N  rwav  oil  government  account. 

The  agricultural  implement*  are  so  infinitely  below  the 
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British,  and,  especially  those  of  the  Scotch  and  northern 
English,  that  they  deserve  no  mention.  Every  cart  in  Den¬ 
mark  has  four  wheels  :  its  body  is  a  narrow  box,  about  from 
seven  to  nine  feet  long,  and  three  feet  broad  at  top,  and 
fifteen  or  sixteen  inches  broad  at  bottom  ;  each  of  them  con¬ 
tains  about  half  as  much  as  a  one-horse  English  cart.  When 
the  load  is  so  heavy,  that  two  horses  cannot  conveniently 
trot  (they  always  trot,  and  sometimes  gallop,  whether  they 
are  loaded  or  not),  the  carter  yokes  three  or  four  horses 
a-breast,  and  squeezes  them  through  the  narrow  vOads  as 
■well  as  he  can.  This  is,  by  the  way,  an  ancient  Custom  of 
yoking  horses,  and  holds  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  Eu¬ 
rope  and  the  east.  It  furnishes  a  proof,  if  any  proof  were 
wanting,  of  what  I  havealready  remarked,  that  many  habits 
however  generally  followed  and  obstinately  retained,  are 
neither  founded  inutility,  reason,  nor  expediency.  To  a 
man  accustomed  to  see  the  improved  British  mode  of  ap¬ 
plying  the  power  of  draught  cattle,  nothing  can  be  more 
distressing,  than  to  witness  the  laborious  tugging,  opposite 
pulling,  and  ill-directed  exertions  of  these  genorousand  abused 
animals.  Should  he,  however,  attempt  to  explain  to  the  Jut¬ 
lander  or  the  Brantlenburghcr  the  absurdity  of  condemning 
a  horse  to  draw  side-ways,  when  he  might  be  made  to  draw 
lengthways,  with  at  least  one-third  more  power,  he  must 
expect  either  to  be  laughed  at,  or  to  hear  the  old  jargon, 
“  ^  ou  have  one  way,  we  have  another  as  our  fathers  had’ 
and  we  think  it  the  best.”  y 

“  True  ;  but  your  fathers  erred,  like  other  men,  in  many 
things,  and  you  should  improve  what  they  left  you.  You 
are  not  enemies  to  all  changes.  You  increase  your  fortunes ; 
you  change  the  course  of  your  rivulets  ;  and  you  get  Spanish 
sheep,  because  they  have  better  wool,  and  bring  more  mo¬ 
ney  than  your  own.” 

“  sir>”  they  reply,  “  we  never  tried  our  horses  one 
before  the  other,  or  two  before  two  ;  they  would  not  go  so  ; 
nor  are  we  so  foolish  as  to  wish  to  try  such  ridiculous  ex¬ 
periments.” 

It  you  complain  to  the  gentlemen,  under  the  idea  that 
they  might  have  an  influence  upon  the  peasants’  treatment 
of  their  horses,  or  might  themselves  set  a  better  example 
with  their  own  cattle,  they  answer  in  as  childish  a  style  as 
the  boors.  They  tell  you  that  they  have  a  thousand  times 
tyld  the  peasants  how  foolishly  they  acted  in  yoking  their 
horses  four  or  six  a-breast,  but  that  the  obstinate  rascals 
would  take  no  advice;  nor  could  they  prevail  on  even 
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their  own  servants  to  drive  in  the  British  and  rational 
manner. 

1  have  accidentally  mentioned  Spanish  sheep.  They  are 
introduced,  in  small  flocks,  into  different  parts  of  this  pro¬ 
vince,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  they  have  degenerated  in 
consequence  of  bad  keeping  ;  for  the  wool  of  those  which  j 
examined  to-day  is  much  coarser  than  any  Merino  wool  1 
have  hitherto  seen,  and  the  animals  themselves  are  diminu¬ 
tive  and  ugly.  The  common  price  is  four  dollars,  or  fifteen 
shillings  sterling,  for  ewes,  and  two  dollars  for  lambs  of  six 
■weeks  "old.  Their  fleeces  do  not  seem  to  be  turned  to  good 
account  in  this  part  of  the  monarchy,  for  cloth  is  very  bad. 
and  extravagantly  dear. 

Having  lost  my  clothes  on  board  the  ship  in  which  I  was 
cast  ashore,  1  was  under  the  necessity  of  buying  a  few  articles 
of  dress  here.  Granting  that  I  was  somewhat  imposed  upon, 
as  is  always  the  case  with  strangers  in  every  town  over  the 
continent,  nay,  making  all  allowances  for  such  imposition, 
yet  the  price  was  most  enormous.  A  cloth  that  would  not 
find  a  buyer  in  any  town  or  village  of  England,  cost  me  at 
the  rate  of  twenty  shillings  per  yard  ;  and  the  tailor  charged 
one-third  more  for  his  wretched  work,  than  1  ever  paid  in 
Bond-street,  or  St.  James’s,  to  excellent  London  tailors. 

The  sheep  indigenous  in  Jutland  are  a  small  hardy  breed, 
like  the  white-faced  Scottish.  The  sandy  nature  of  the  soil, 
and  the  poor  fare  on  which  they  subsist,  unquestionably  af¬ 
fect  their  flesh  and  wool.  These  are  both  of  a  coarse  nature. 
Their  common  price  is  from  ten  to  fourteen  shillings  sterling. 

The  cows  are  in  general  excellent  milkers,  and  might  be 
introduced  with  advantage,  and  indeed  are  introduced,  into 
the  adjacent  countries.  They  arc  almost  all  branded; 
and  in  more  than  one  respect  resemble  our  Lancashire 
breed.  No  attention  is  paid  to  the  horns,  or,  as  far 
as  1  can  learn,  to  the  race  or  figure  of  the  bulls.  Both  cows 
and  sheep  are  fed  all  winter  on  a  little  barley  and  chopped 
straw,  mixed  with  some  meadow  hay.  A  fat  cow  in  winter 
isa  raritj'  in  the  north  of  Jutland,  which,  during  that  season 
is  scantily  supplied  with  beef  from  Sleswig  and  Holstein. 

Butter  is  well  made,  and  extremely  well  tasted;  but  the 
cheese  is  beyond  comparison  the  worst  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  price  of  English  and  Dutch  cheese  is,  therefore,  very 
high,  in  proportion  to  the  other  articles  of  family  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  peasants  manufacture  coarse  cloths  for  their  families. 
They  are  fond,  . like  our  Highlanders  aud  Welsh,  of  gaudy, 
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striped,  various- coloured  stuffs,  and  more  particularly  of 
blue,  red,  and  3'ellow.  The  military  all  wear  red  uniforms, 
except  the  cavalry,  which,  as  in  other  countries,  have  dif¬ 
ferent  kinds  of  dresses. 

1  hear  many  complaints  of  the  number  of  peasants  whom 
the  present  war  forces*  into  the  army  from  the  labours  of 
agriculture,  and  other  useful  occupations ;  but  the  people 
are  quiet  and  resigned.  They  all  have  the  idea  that  the  war 
with  England  could  not  have  been  avoided,  and  firmly  be¬ 
lieve  that  we  began  it  merely  to  obtain  possession  of  their 
fleet,  and  keep  to  ourselves  the  Danish  ships  and  property 
which  have  been  sold,  or  are  detained  in  our  ports.  Hence 
they  all,  without  exception,  look  upon  us  as  robbers,  and 
frequently  made  no  ceremony  of  calling  us  so,  w  ithout  any 
notion  of  our  taking  such  a  compliment  amiss. 

The  salaries  of  officers  in  the  army,  and  of  persons  em¬ 
ployed  by  government,  in  civil  capacities,  are  wholly  inaeje- 
quate  to  their  subsistence,  or  to  the  maintenance  of  the  rank 
which  they  formerly  enjoyed  in  the  state.  This  is  at  present 
more  distressing  to  them  than  ever.  W ithiri  the  last  fourteen 
months,  the  prices  of  every  article  requisite  Tor  household 
economy  are  doubled,  while  the  dollar,  the  standard  which 
regulates  prices  and  payments,  has  fallen  to  nearly  one- 
half  of  its  former  value.  An  ensign’s  pay  is  nine  dollars  per 
month,  or,  according  to  the  real  value  in  English  money, 
and  the  Hamburgh  course  of  exchange,  thirty  shillings  ster¬ 
ling,  i.  e.  one  shilling  per  day,  in  a  country  where  a  decent 
dinner  will  cost  him  half-a-crown,  and  a  bottle  of  port  wine 
three  shillings  and  sixpence.  The  pay  of  a  lieutenant  is 
fourteen  dollars  per  month,  and  of  a  captain  about  sixty  ; 
that  of  a  common  soldier  is  five-pence  per  day  in  time  of  ivar, 
and  a  loaf  of  bread  every  fifth  day,  worth  about  a  shilling. 
In  time  of  peace  their  pay  is  only  two-pence  halfpenny 
sterling  over  and  above  the  loaf.  The  last  they  commonly 
barter  for  brandy. 

This  smallness  of  pay  must  produoe  discontent  among  the 
military,  who  know  that  their  equals  in  other  countries  are 
much  better  paid;  and  it  has  the  further  pernicious  ten¬ 
dency  of  making  commissions  in  the  army  of  very  little 
value,  and  consequently  liable  to  be  granted  without  dis¬ 
crimination  to  men  from  the  inferior  orders  of  society.  In 
fact,  I  have  been  told  that,  since  thebt  ginning  of  the  pre- 


*  1  shall  state  ray  sentiments  on  the  military  arrangements  of  Denmark  when 
I  come  to  Zeeland,  and  after  I  shall  have  conversed  with  some  intelligent  men, 
in  the  course  of  my  travels  through  the  kingdom  to  the  metropolis, 
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sent  war,  the  general  run  of  officers,  both  in  the  Danish  army 
and  navy,  and  especially  in  the  militia  regiments,  has  much 
degenerated.  This  is,  beyond  all  comparison,  more  disad¬ 
vantageous  to  an  unlimited,  despotic,  continental  monarchy, 
thaiv  to  a  country  like  Great  Britain.  In  the  former,  the 
nobility  and  landed  proprietors,  who  are  generally  very  nu¬ 
merous,  can  apply  to  no  profession  but  the  army  or  the 
church.  Commerce  is  looked  upon  as  degrading  to  a  family 
of  rank,  and  to  all  its  connections.  No  mode  of  employment, 
therefore,  remains  for  the  younger  sons  of  such  families, 
w  hen  they  are  prevented  from  entering  the  army,  on  account 
of  the  intermixture  of  plebeians  by  which  it  is  now  dis¬ 
graced.  Among  us,  on  the  contrary,  the  younger  sons  of 
noble  or  affluent  families  have  not  only  military,  naval, 
ecclesiastical,  and  medical  preferments  to  look  to,  but  they 
may  also,  without  reproach,  enter  into  trade,  or  even  live 
as  farmers  and  manufacturers. 

Many  enlightened  Frenchmen  have  declared,  that  the  ruin 
of  the  French  monarchy  was  accelerated  by  the  evil  to 
which  I  allude ;  and  at  this  moment  we  see  its  baneful  effects 
in  Prussia,  Austria,  Russia,  and  Denmark. 

The  money  of  Jutland  is  the  common  Danish  currency, 
universal  over  the  provinces,  except  in  the  duchy  of  Hol¬ 
stein.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  mention  something  on  this 
subject  hereafter  ;  and,  therefore,  notice  it  there  merely  as  a 
matter  of  curiosity.  You  cannot  procure  any  coin  in 
Aalborg;  all  is  grey  paper  dollars;  and  if  you  go  into  a 
shop  to  buy  a  pennyworth  of  bread,  or  a  glass  of  brandy, 
you  must  either  leave  a  paper  dollar  in  deposit,  or  purchase 
at  different  times,  or  of  other  things,  what  will  amount  to 
its  value.  The  inconvenience  resulting  from  this  want  of 
metallic  currency  is  prodigious;  it  is  one  of  the  most  pro¬ 
minent  causes  of  public  complaint ;  and,  unfortunately,  it 
cannot  be  easily  removed. 

Engaged  as  Denmark  is,  with  allies  and  enemies  equally 
dangerous,  and,  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the  war  be¬ 
tween  France  and  Britain,  compelled  to  submit  to  multifari¬ 
ous  sacrifices  or  to  inevitable  destruction,  it  cannot  be  ex¬ 
pected  that  the  people  will  place  much  confidence  in  their 
government.  A  man  who  can  lay  his  hands  upon  hard 
silver  dollars  will  not  give  them  in  exchange  for  paper, 
which  is  to-day  lower  than  it  was  yesterday,  and  may  to¬ 
morrow  be  of  no  value  at  all.  The  peasants  accordingly 
board  up  all  the  silver  and  copper  they  can  seize  upon,  and 
never  part  with  them  as  long  as  they  have  paper  or  credit. 
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The  value  of  the  Danish  dollar  in  1804  was  four  shillings 
and  sixpence,  and  is  at  present  two  shillings  and  four-pence! 

The  price  of  labour  is  very  high.  Common  workmen 
earn  two  shillings  per  day,  and  tradesmen  frequently  four  or 
five  shillings  sterling,  and  carpenters  even  six  shillings  or 
six  shillings  and  sixpence.  This  is  the  more  surprising, 
when  we  consider  that,  excepting  the  few  Germans  who  are 
settled  here,  the  common  people  do  not  perform  two-thirds 
of  what  an  English  labourer  would  do  with  perfect  ease. 

The  Jutlanders  are  not  a  handsome  race,  but  the  men  are 
tall  and  tolerably  good-looking,  though  in  general  in-kneed, 
and  slender  in  the  limbs.  The  fair  sex  (as  they  may  cer¬ 
tainly  be  called,  on  account  of  their  hair  and  complexion, 
which  are  white  even  to  insipidity)  are  not  so  handsome  in 
proportion  as  the  men.  Young  girls,  middle-aged,  and  old 
women,  use  the  same  kind  of  dress,  so  that  it  requires  some 
more  attention  than,  perhaps,  an  nncomplaisant  stranger 
will  give  himself  the  trouble  of  paying,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  a  woman  of  sixteen  and  sixty. 

After  what  I  have  said  of  them,  it  is  but  just  and  candid 
to  add,  that  I  found  them  uncommonly  good-humoured  and 
obliging.  Not  one  instance  of  a  tendency  to  scolding, 
anger,  or  ill-nature,  came  under  ray  observation ;  and  if 
they  have  not  the  external  and  personal  attractions  for  which 
the  dear  sex  is  generally  conspicuous,  they  appear  to  pos¬ 
sess  what  is  more  substantially  valuable,  true  feminine  soft¬ 
ness  of  manners,  and  sweetness  of  disposition. 


LETTER  V. 

Aalborg,  Dec.  7,  in  the  Mornings 

I  cannot  leave  this  place  without  acknowledging  my 
obligations  to  many  of  its  worthy  inhabitants.  That  general 
Bardenfleth  and  his  statf  should  conduct  themselves  with  hu¬ 
manity  towards  unfortunate  men,  cast  by  stress  of  weather 
on  their  coasts,  was  to  be  expected  ;  for  it  was  their  duty, 
in  which  to  have  failed  would  have  been  disgraceful.  But 
they  did  not  content  themselves  with  the  bare  performance 
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of  their  duty.  They  seized  every  opportunity  to  make  tlie 
period  of  our  confinement  as  agreeable  to  us  as  possible,  and 
exerted  all  their  influence  to  shorten  that  period.  There  is 
the  more  merit  in  this  conduct,  because  theft  government  is 
by  no  means  leniently  disposed  towards  the  subjects  of  Great 
Britain.  It  is,  however,  far  from  my  wish  to  pay  those  ex¬ 
cellent  men  a  compliment  at  the  expence  of  their  duty  to 
their  country,  which,  as  military  men,  essentially  consist 
in  faithfully  acting  up  to  the  intentions,  and  executing  the 
plans  of  their  court.  Such  a  compliment  would  be  regarded 
by  them  as  an  odious  contrast,  committing  them  with  their 
king,  by  the  folly  and  indiscretion  of  the  very  man  whom 
they  had  so  much  obliged.  I  must,  therefore,  do  them  the 
justice  to  add,  that  in  all  the  kindness  and  attention  shewn 
to  myself  and  my  countrymen,  they  uniformly  declared 
that  they  discharged  their  duty  to  their  sovereign  in  the 
manner  which  they  knew  would  be  most  acceptable  to  him  ; 
for  that  no  man  in  the  nation  possessed  more  active  benevo¬ 
lence  than  himself. 

The  principal  merchants  and  citizens  of  Aalborg  followed 
the  example  set  them  by  these  liberal-minded  officers.  They 
frequently  invited  us  to  their  houses,  anti  tried  every  species 
of  amusement  to  make  our  misfortunes  bear  as  lightly  as 
possible  upon  us. 

I  visited  the  prison  where  the  sailors  and  marines  of  the 
Crescent,  together  with  some  other  English  and  Swedish 
prisoners  were  confined;  and  am  happy  to  say  that  their 
condition  was  as  comfortable  as  could  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  They  were  allowed  warm  rooms;  decent,  clean 
beds  ;  and  the  liberty  of  walking  out  occasionally  under  a 
proper  escort.  The  daily  pay  of  each  common  man  was 
eight-pence  sterling,  and  of  each  master  of  a  vessel,  or  petty 
officer  of  a  man  of  war,  three  times  that  sum. 

I  was  sorry  to  find  injurious,  and,  as  I  am  convinced, 
false  reports  universally  spread  among  the  Danes,  concern¬ 
ing  the  treatment  of  their  countrymen  who  are  prisoners  in 
Britain  and  Sweden.  They  believe  them  to  be  starved,  and 
by  means  of  threats  forced  info  our  service.  Many  letters  to 
that  purport  are  said  to  have  arrived  from  some  of  the  cap¬ 
tives,  but  nobody  would  shew  me  such  letters.  When  I 
complained  of  their  injustice  in  refusing  to  produce  the  let¬ 
ters  which  were  asserted  to  contain  the  proof  of  facts  that 
reflected  so  much  dishonour  on  my  country,  they  excused 
themselves  by  the  subterfuge,  <e  that  their  friends  who  wrote 
them  begged  not  to  be  named,  and  even  wrote  on  the  express 
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condition  that  nothing  should  be  said  about  them  to  the 
British  or  Swedes,  as  the  prisoners  might  in  consequence  be 
exposed  to  still  worse  treatment.” 

All  the  indignation  I  expressed  at  Jiearing  such  abominable 
calumnie*  against  two  of  the  most  magnanimous  nations  in 
the  world,  produced  not  the  slightest  effect.  The  Danes  actu¬ 
ally  believe  the  very  worst  that  they  hear  of  our  nations,  and 
especially  of  Sweden  ;  of  which  country  their  hatred  seems 
to  be  deep-rooted  and  implacable. 

We  are  to  set  off1  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  for  Zeeland,  and 
are  to  halt  this  night  at  a  village  called  Hobre,  six  and  a 
half  Danish,  or  about  thirty  and  one-third  English  miles 
from  Aalborg. 

Our  conveyance  is  the  common  open  carts  of  the  country, 
which  in  summer  would  answer  well  enough,  but  are  exces¬ 
sively  cold  during  the  present  severe  weather.  Our  escort  is 
composed  of  a  captain,  two  serjeants  and  four  soldiers,  who 
are  to  accompany  us  to  Nijborg  in  Funen.  The  captain 
speaks  German,  and  is  a  man  of  excellent  character. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  before  us  a  cold,  long  journey 
of  nine  days,  we  are  all  in  high  spirits.  Such  is  the  charm 
which  ever  accompanies  the  prospect  of  freedom ;  and  so 
exhilarating  is  the  hope  of  speedily  seeing  our  friends  in  the 
dear  green  isle  of  the  brave. 

We  arrived  at  Hobroe  at  five  in  the  evening  of  the  22d, 
but  owing  to  the  want  of  proper  previous  arrangements,  were 
detained  a  long  time  in  the  streets  waiting  for  billets,  and 
should  have  been  kept  mucli  longer,  had  not  our  guards  and 
captain  exerted  themselves  with  extraordinary  activity.  We 
are  eight  British  and  two  servants,  besides  our  escort.  This 
little  village,  improperly  styled  a  town,  and  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  one,  contains  only  488  inhabitants,  who°seem 
to  be  completely  borne  down  by  a  constant  succession  of  calls 
to  provide  quarters  for.  soldiers,  and  carriages  on  govern- 
ment  account.  We  travelled  slowly  by  reason  of  the  snow 
and  generally  through  a  poor  ill  cultivated  country. 

Not  suspecting  that  we  should  be  unable  to  procure  food 
in  the  villages  which  are  marked  on  the  map  of  the  district 
through  which  we  have  passed,  we  neglected  to  provide  our¬ 
selves  with  any  articles  at  Aalborg,  and  were,  in  consequence 
obliged  to  fast  from  the  time  of  leaving  that  place.  Expe¬ 
rience  will  teach  us  more  wisdom  in  future.  It  seems  likely 
from  the  appearance  of  my  landlady,  that  I  shall  get  no¬ 
thing  till  ten ;  and  even  at  that  late  hour,  I  am  promised 
©nly  a  bit  of  cold  veal  re-warined,  and  some  rye  bread,  the 
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universal  food  of  the  peninsula.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive 
the  apathy  and  frozen  indifference  of  a  Danish  landlady,  in 
a  country  village. 

The  cold  has  been  almost  intolerable.  Some  of  the  convoy, 
or  as  they  call  us,  transport ,  were  frequently  obliged  to  get 
down  from  the  carts,  and  walk  on  foot  through  the  snow,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  effects  of  the  frost  on  their  feet,  which 
■were  frequently  benumbed  into  insensibility.  Accordingly 
we  all  dread  the  journey  before  us  much  more  than  we  did 
when  we  left  Aalborg,  this  morning.  For  my  own  part, 
however,  I  think  it  a  pleasant  jaunt  in  comparison  with  the 
journey  from  Scaw,  and  resolve  to  be  thankful  that  it  is  not 
worse. 

We  got  in  fafety  to  Randers  on  the  evening  of  the  24th, 
and  with  more  comfort  than  any  of  our  company  had  ex¬ 
pected.  It  is  about  twenty  English  miles  from  Hobroe;  but 
we  drove  that  distance  with  unusual  speed,  as  we  were  less 
than  six  hours  on  the  road. 

Our  accommodation  is  good,  but  the  bill  is  enormously 
high.  For  the  supper  of  eight  persons,  including  three 
bottles  of  weak  wine  :  and  for  a  cup  of  coffee,  and  a  bit  of 
biscuit,  which  was  the  breakfast  of  each  of  us,  we  are 
charged  twenty  dollars ! !  Had  they  fixed  it  at  eight,  it 
would  still  be  dear,  but  not  exorbitant,  at  least  so  our  escort 
told  us  this  morning  ;  but  we  must  pay,  and  therefore  it  is 
useless  to  complain.  Every  bill  we  have  had  has  been 
shameful. 

Randers  is  a  neat  little  town,  containing  4600  inhabitants, 
who  carry  on  some  woollen  manufacture,  and  a  little  trade. 
They  catch  and  cure  considerable  quantities  of  salmon, 
which  are  exported  to  the  isles  and  the  southern  parts  of  the 
peninsula,  and  they  have  also  the  advantage  of  possessing 
a  military  storehouse  in  the  town. 

This  produces  a  degree  of  bustle  and  activity  very  unu¬ 
sual  in  other  parts  of  Jutland,  and  gives  lucrative  employ¬ 
ment  to  all  the  industrious  natives.  Yet  they  complain  as 
much  as  the, people  of  Aalborg,  and  wish  for  a  speedy  re¬ 
turn  of  peace. 

We  are  just  informed  that  we  are  not  to  travel  by  Aarhus, 
(pronounced  Arhoos)  but  must  turn  off  the  great  road,  to 
the  right.  The  reason  is,  that  at  Aarhus,  which  is  a  con¬ 
siderable  sea-port  town,  containing  4300  souls,  there  is  a 
battery,  and  they  are  afraid  forsooth,  that  we  should  take 
the  battery,  or  at  least  make  some  dangerous  discoveries. 

Aarhus  is  the  scat  of  a  bishop,  and  a  place  of  some  trade. 
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fn  the  cathedral  is  buried  one  Christian  Drackenberg,  a  Nor¬ 
wegian,  who  died  at  the  age  of  146  years. 

There  is  a  packet  boat,  which  in  time  of  peace,  sails  re¬ 
gularly  from  Aarhus  to  Callundborg  in  Zeeland,  a  distance 
of  about  fifty-five  miles. 

The  main  Jutland  road  passes  through  Aarhusto  Horsens 
a  fine  little  town,  with  2400  inhabitants,  distinguished  by 
their  industry  and  cleanliness.  We  go  to  Skanderborg,  a 
village,  but  called  a  town,  the  population  of  which  is 
marked  in  my  list  at  480  souls. 

The  country  is  sandy,  and  in  general,  naked.  Some 
lakes  skirted  with  wood,  now  and  then  diversify  the  scene 
and  must  in  summer  render  this  rather  a  pleasant  country ; 
but  its  surface  is  at  present  covered  with  snow  and  ice  so 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  correct  judgment  as  to’  its 
soil,  fertility,  or  management.  In  almost  the  whole  of  Jut¬ 
land,  the  traveller  is  struck  with  the  number  of  earthen  tu¬ 
muli,  or  hillocks,  which  obtrude  themselves  constantly  on 
bis  view.  They  have  evidently  been  constructed  by  art,  and 
are  frequently  of  a  large  size  ;  some  of  them  being  upwards 
of  twenty  feet  high,  and  three  hundred  in  circumference  at 
the  base.  They  appear  indiscriminately  in  the  midst  of  bar¬ 
ren  heaths,  and  of  the  richest  fields  ;  of  sequestered  solitudes 
and  of  populous  districts,  and  are  exactly  similar  to  those 
which  we  have  in  Dorsetshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  England. 

The  Danes  have  no  answer  when  asked  about  them  but 
that  they  were  made  long,  long  ago,  perhaps  at  the  crea¬ 
tion.  I  heir  position  relatively  to  each  other,  to  rivers 
lakes,  and  the  points  of  the  compass,  does  not  seem  to 
have  been  regulated  on  any  studied  principle.  Some  have 
been  levelled  of  late  years,  for  they  consist  of  the  best  part  of 
the  soil,  the  surface  stratum,  and  it  is  said  that  arms  and 
ancient  coins  have  been  found  in  them,  and  likewise  human 
skeletons  m  stone  coffins;  but  by  a  singular  fatality  in  in¬ 
quiry,  I  have  not  been  able  with  all  my  patience  and  activity 
to  meet  one  person  who  has  actually  seen  these  objects.  Nor 
are  any  arms  or  skeletons  so  discovered,  preserved  in  any 
cabinets  of  curiosities,  or  in  any  other  repository  of  which  I 
can  hear.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  these  tu¬ 
muli  were  erected  in  honour  of  persons  of  note  in  Jutland  in 
the  same  manner  as  similar  ones  were  reared  by  the  Greeks 
and  Trojans  in  the  Troad,  and  as  cairns  of  stones  were  piled 
over  the  remains  of  heroes  in  the  Highlands  and  isles  of 
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The  immense  number  of  them,  as  well  as  their  size,  are 
the  only  circumstances  which  stagger  our  belief  in  their  being 
the  work  of  men’s  hands  ;  but  every  doubt  is  removed  by 
their  form,  and  the  thinness  of  the  soil  in  their  immediate 
vicinity.  They  convey  a  high  idea  of  the  population  and 
'power  of  this  country  in  ancient  times. 

Yeile,  a  neat  sea-port  town,  in  which,  when  I  left  Leith, 
I  little  expected  to  spend  my  Christmas  Day,  lies  in  one  of 
the  loveliest  situations  that  can  be  imagined.  It  is  sur¬ 
rounded  by  wooden  eminences,  and  by  some  beautiful  ex¬ 
panses  of  water.  It  would  be  reckoned  romantic  in  Upper 
Austria  or  Switzerland,  and  that  is  no  trifling  compliment  to 
any  place. 

Here  we  overtook  the  English  prisoners  from  Aalborg  and __ 
Viborg,  who  had  been  sent  off  a  week  before  us;  and  this 
naturally  occasioned  some  delay  and  confusion  in  procuring 
lodgings  ^for  so  many,  we  being  upwards  of  eighty  in  num¬ 
ber.  But  the  persons  to  whom  we  were  entrusted,  did 
their  best,  and  we  are  tolerably  comfortable.  The  captain 
who  accompanies  the  prisoners  from  Viborg,  told  me  yes¬ 
terday  evening,  that,  during  the  second- night  of  the  bom¬ 
bardment  of  Copenhagen,  his  wife,  twenty-six  years  of  age, 
who  was  pregnant,  and  his  eldest  boy,  three  years  old,  were’ 
killed  by  a  shell,  which  burst  in  his  bed-room  ;  and  himself, 
and  his  only  remaining  child  were  badly  wounded. 


LETTER  VI. 


Middelfahrt ,  in  the  Island  of  Funen,  (pronounced  Feeyn), 
26th  Decemler,  1808. 

WE  arrived  here  yesterday  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
after  a  cold,  but  not  uninteresting  drive  of  twenty-one  miles 
and  two-thirds  in  five  hours.  The  country  is  very  pictu¬ 
resque.  As  we  advanced  towards  the  Belt,  the  farm  houses 
and  villages  improved,  and  agriculture,  as  far  as  1  could 
judge  from  the  direction  of  the  ridges,  and  a  few  enclosures, 
is  better  understood  here  than  in  North  Jutland. 

-  Not  having  for  a  month  past  seen  a  watery  surface,  the 
first  sight  of  the  Little  Belt,  which  separates  the  island  of 
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Funen  frotn  tlie  main  land  of  Jutland  and  Sics  wig*  was  a 
real  luxury.  It  was  a  great  relief  from  the  perpetual  snow 
and  ice  to  which  we  have  of  late  been  condemned.  Our 
sailors  accordingly  cried  out,  with  all  the  joy  of  the  ten 
thousand  Greeks  under  Xenophon,  “  the  sea,  the  sea!” — . 
“  By  G — d,”  added  my  facetious  midshipman,  “  we  see 
our  own  property  at  last,  none  of  their  shoal  coasts  can  take 
our  sea  as  they  do  our  frigates  from  us  ;  that’s  one  good 
thing,”  &c. 

At  Snoghoj,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  Belt,  there  is  a 
shady  solitary  inn,  or  rather  alehouse,  in  which  persons  de¬ 
tained  from  Middelfahrt,  by  contrary  winds,  must  make 
themselves  as  easy  as  they  can,  for  the  good  people  of  the 
house  will  not  give  themselves  much  trouble  about  them. 

It  was  on  embarking  here  for  the  other  side,  and  gently 
objecting  to  the  great  number  of  people,  carts,  &c.  put  into 
the  vessel,  that  1  experienced,  from  the  man  who  has  the 
charge  of  the  packet  boat,  the  first  instance  of  downright 
intentional  rudeness,  since  I  came  to  Denmark.  The  stream 
was  rapid,  the  vessel  aukward,  and  the  wind  strong  and 
squally.  The  man  himself  was  not  to  embark.  He  cram¬ 
med  us  in,  like  so  many  pigs,  and  was  rough  and  boisterous 
to  those  who  did  not  squeeze  themselves  closer  together  than 
they  conveniently  could.  I  told  him  that  we  were  accustomed 
to  the  sea,  and  would  make  no  unreasonable  opposition  to 
his  arrangements,  being  as  desirous  of  crossing  as  he  pos¬ 
sibly  could  be  of  sending  us  ;  but  that  really  the  boat  was 
too  much  lumbered,  and  that  accidents  might  happen,  as 
had  last  week  happened,  on  this  very  passage,  where  three 
people  were  drowned  from  similar  carelessness.  Upon  this 
temperate  remonstrance,  he  flew  into  a  violent  fury,  and 
swore  that  1  should  not  be  permitted  to  make  any  objections, 
reasonable  or  unreasonable;  that  he  knew  his  duty,  and 
would  perform  it,  in  spite  of  all  the  arrogant  English  in  the 
universe ;  that  I  ought  to  recollect  I  was  not  now  in  England, 
but  in  Denmark;  and  that  I  should  do  well  to  remember  my 
situation,  and  not  put  on  any  bullying  airs.  J  calmly  an¬ 
swered,  for  now  the  attention  of  upwards  of  one  hundred 
persons  was  turned  upon  our  dispute,  that  my  present  situ¬ 
ation  was  brought  sufficiently  to  my  recollection  by  his 
spirited  and  ver  y  courageous  speech  ;  that  I  did  indeed  feel 
the  difference  between  being  in  Denmark  and  in  England,  in 
the  latter  of  which  countries,  if  a  man  wearing  the  king’s 
uniform,  used  ungentlemanly  language  to  a  prisoner,  he 
would  be  ruined  in  his  character,  and  scorned  by  every  one 
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as  a  coward,  who  availed  himself  of  his  accidental  power 
to  add  insult  to  misfortune,  and  to  threaten  those  in  his  own 
country  whom  lie  would  not  elsewhere  venture  to  look  in  the 
face.  I  expected  lie  would  draw  his  sword  or  do  something' 
violent,  and  was  prepared  to  defend  myself  in  the  best  way 
I  could;  but  his  own  countrymen  intimidated  him  by  their 
general  disapprobation  of  what  he  had  said,  and  he  ran  on 
shore  with  horrid  imprecations  against  myself  and. my  mur¬ 
derous  countrymen.  I  called  after  him  to  give  me  his  name, 
but  he  flew  otf  without  returning  any  answer. 

W  e  contrived  to  effect  our  passage  safely,  and  during  the 
thirty-eight  minutes  it  lasted  (the  distance  is  not  above  a 
mile  and  a  half),  my  honest  countrymen  betrayed  si^ns  of 
our  national  spirit.  Everything  doneon  board  by  the  Danish 
sailors  was  “  slow,  clumsy,  and  fresh-water  like,  their  sails 
Avere  ill-set, — the  vessel  sailed  like  a  tub, — the  fellows  trim¬ 
med  her  like  land-lubbers,”  with  many  other  observations 
of  the  same  kind. 

Arrived  at  length  here,  wc  w'ere,  in  the  course  of  the  next 
hour,  quartered  on  the  citizens,  and  have  no  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  ot  our  treatment.  My  landlord  tells  me  that,  about 
six  months  ago,  he  had  eighty-three  French  soldiers  con¬ 
stantly  in  his  house,  and  living  entirely  at  his  expence.  Ra¬ 
ther  than  await  a  second  visit  of  the  French  here,  he  would 
to-morrow,  he  assured  me,  gladly  sell  his  possessions  in  this 
town,  which  are  considerable,  could  he  procure  half  their 
value  for  them,  and  remove  to  any  other  country.  The  same 
sentiment  is  general  throughout  the  place.  The  utmost  ter¬ 
ror  is  expressed  of  a  return  of  their  Gallic  allies,  and  of  the 
melancholy  consequences  which  must  result  from  the  present 
connection  between  Denmark  and  France. 

My  worthy  host  complained  also  of  the  impertinent  de¬ 
mands  which  the  French  officers,  quartered  upon  him,  per¬ 
petually  made,  of  better  wines  and  food  than  lie  could  pro¬ 
cure  for  them  ;  and  he  declared  to  me,  upon  his  honour, 
that  they  frequently  insulted  his  wife  and  daughter  before 
his  face,  with  gross  and  indecent  language.  The  expenccs 
to  which  he  was  put  for  their  subsistence,  during  the  stay  of 
tiie  French  army  in  Fiinen,  he  estimated  at  six  thousand 
dollars,  or  upwards  of  one  thousand  pounds  sterling,  which 
he  says,  is  one  eighth  of  his  fortune. 

The  Spaniards,  commanded  by  tliemarquisde  la  Romana, 
behaved  infinitely  better.  They  were  in  general  satisfied 
wait  what  they  received,  never  behaved  arrogantly  or  ini- 
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properly  towards  females,  and  cheerfully  paid  for  whatever 
they  desired  to  have  beyon  1  the  ordinary  allowance. 

This  honourable  distinction  between  the  two  nations,  I 
have  found  to  be  universally  allowed  since  I  came  to  Aal¬ 
borg,  and  by  every  person  with  whom,  during  my  journey, 
I  conversed  on  thejnbject. 

Middelfahrt  is  a  neat  little  town,  with  a  bad  harbour,  but 
as  the  Belt  is  so  narrow,  it  supplies  necessaries,  without  any 
difficulty,  to  those  vesselsthat  pass  through. 

The  population  is  about  one  thousand;  apparently  trades¬ 
men,  inn-keepers  and  sea-faring  people.  There  is  no  striking 
difference  between  the  country,  or  the  people,  and  those  of 
the  opposite  mainland  coast. 

1  linen,  however,  seems  to  be  more  carefully  cultivated  and 
better  enclosed.  \V  e  shall  set  off  to-morrow  for  Odensee,  the 
capital  of  h  iinen,  and  the  seat  of  a  bishop,  and  of  a  geueral 
officer  for  the  island. 


LETTER  VII. 

Odensee,  in  Fanen,  2 7th  Dec.  1808. 

WE  arrived  two  hours  ago  in  this  insular  capital,  after 
a  journey  of  twenty-eight  miles  and  a  half,  from  Middelfahrt, 
through  a  pretty  rich  level  country,  tolerably  well  enclosed, 
and  containing  fewer  neglected  spots  than  the  Jutland  dis¬ 
tricts.  The  land  is  subdivided  into  separate  farms.  Sand 
prevails  too  much  in  the  soil,  but  it  is  the  gravelly  sand, 
mixed  with  a  portion  of  clay  and  loam,  which  constitutesa 
sharp  and  productive  mould.  The  roads  are  excellent  at 
present,  for  the  snow  is  hardened  upon  them  in  quantities 
sufficient  to  consolidate  the  sand,  and  make  the  surface  as 
hard  as  stone.  We  accordingly  travel  very  quick,  some¬ 
times  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  rarely  less  than  five. 

As  we  advanced  from  Middelfahrt,  the  island  improved 
in  its  appearance.  What  I  have  heard,  however,  of  the 
great  .fertility  and  excellent  farming  of  this  district,  seems 
tome  an  exaggeration. 

The  Danes  indeed,  arc  not  a  little  addicted  to  such  patri¬ 
otic  hyperboles  regarding  their  country.  Fiinen,  as  far  as 
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I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging,  both  now  and  five 
years  ago,  is  not  by  any  means  td  be  compared,  either  in 
fertility  of  soil,  or  in  skilful  management,  with  some  parts 
of  Holstein,  and  the  higher  German  principalities,  and  still 
less  with  the  general  run  of  English  counties. 

As  a  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  mention  the  general  culti¬ 
vation  of  rye;  a  species  of  grain  the  culture  of  which  it 
■would  perhaps  be  adviseable  to  forbid  in  every  country 
■where  any  thing  else  will  grow.  Of  all  crops,  it  is  the  most 
exhausting  to  the  soil,  and  it  is  precarious  and  capricious 
with  regard  to  the  seasons  and  the  weather. 

I  am  informed  here,  that  I  have  missed  the  finest  part  of 
this  isle,  viz.  the  southern  and  south  western  extremities. 
This  may,  perhaps,  be  true,  but  1  am  apt  to  suspect  that 
this  observation  also  was  dictated  by  the  same  ardour  of 
patriotism,  to  which  1  have  already  alluded  ;  and  that  the 
high  name  of  Flinen,  as  the  granary  and  agricultural  model 
of  the  Danish  states,  rests  merely  upon  its  superiority  to 
.Zeeland,  and  the  most  of  the  smaller  isles. 

The  hedges  are  constructed  of  willow-twig  wicker-work, 
like  those  of  Dorsetshire.  Very  few  living  thorn  hedges,  if 
any,  are  reared;  and  what  is  surprising,  in  a  cold  dry 
country,  which  abounds  with  detached  blocks  of  granite,  of 
very  commodious  sizes,  scarcely  any  stone  dykes  are  to  be 
seen.  The  ridges  are  rather  straighter  than  in  Jutland,  but 
much  still  remains  to  be  done  both  in  straightening  and  level¬ 
ling  them. 

I  saw  two  or  three  drains,  but  they  are  miserably  ill  made. 
Instead  ofour  mode  of  forming  a  passage  for  the  water,  by 
building  the  bottom  and  sides  carefully  with  stones,  and 
securing  the  roof  of  the  drain  from  falling  in,  or  even  from 
admitting  any  earth  or  sand  into  the  channel,  the  Fiinen 
drains  are  rumbling  sy  vers  only  about  eight  inches  below  the 
surface  of  the  ground,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  remain 
nnchoked  above  one  or  two  years. 

The  cattle  and  horses  resemble  those  of  Jutland,  but  the 
latter  being  harder  worked,  are  in  general  smaller  and  leaner. 
The  peasants  complain  bitterly  of  providing  carriages  and 
services  on  government  account. 

When  I  left  Middelfahrt,  in  a  cart  drawn  by  two  miser¬ 
able  little  animals,  the  most  unsightly  1  had  yet  seen  in 
Denmark,  I  little  thought  that  1  was  to  have  nO  fresh 
horses  until  I  should  arrive  here,  a  distance  of  twenty-eight 
miles  and  a  half;  and  still  less  could  I  have  imagined,  that 
they  would  accomplish  the  journey.  Yet  they  have  not  only 
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accomplished  it,  but  have  also  appeared  rather  to  gain  than 
to  lost*  vigour  on  the  road.  It  is  indeed  wonderful  how  the 
poor  creatures  hold  out  so  well'.  The  postillions  are  extremely 
obliging  and  easy  to  deal  with,  and  the  attention  of  the  go¬ 
vernment  to  render  the  posting  establishment  as  perfect  as 
possible  tor  the  accommodation  of  passengers,  is  .highly 
laudable. 

The  hour  and  minute  of  the  traveller’s  arrival  and  setting 
oft  are  noted  down  in  a  book  kept  at  every  post-house,  anti 
the  law  enjoins  the  driver  not  to  keep  his  employer  waiting 
above  half-an  hour,  and  to  travel  at  the  rate  of  one  Danish 
mile  per  hour.  If  he  fail  in  any  respect,  the  traveller  marks 
his  complaint  in  the  billet  which  the  driver  must  give  his 
master  on  his  return  home  with  his  horses. 

It  is  a  convincing  proof  that  this  check  upon  the  post¬ 
boys  is  not  an  empty  form,  that  1  have  often  seen  them  exhibit 
considerable  fear  and  anxiety  when  a  stranger  found  fault 
with  them,  or  used  any  threat.  How  different  from  the 
mulish  Saxon  and  the  brutal  Prussian  postillions! 

The  approach  to  Odensee  is  striking  on  account  of  the 
extraordinary  straightness  of  the  road.  For  four  English 
miles,  it  is  as  straight  as  an  arrow.  The  traveller  at  that 
distance  sees  the  church  steeple  rfrise  as  it  were  from  the 
middle  ot  the  road,  and  has  the  same  view  until  he  enters 
the  town. 

Odensee,  or  Odense,  the  capital  of  Fiinca,  the  seat  of  a 
bishop,  and  of  the  military  commander  of  the  island,  is  a 
straggling  town,  containing  5400  inhabitants,  exclusively 
of  two  regiments  of  infantry,  and  eight  squadrons  of  cavalry, 
who  are  here  at  present.  There  are  some  good  houses,  but 
the  general  aspect  of  the  place  is  not  wealthy.  : 

The  site  of  Odensee,  a  miie-or  two  from  the  sea,  where  it 
might  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  good  harbour,  strikes^ 
stranger  as  injudicious-;  and  the  more  so,  because  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  is  a  dead  level,  and  the  -situation. of  the  town  Ims 
no  visible  superiority  over  any  not  her  part  of  the  district. 

The  only  manufacture  of  consequence  carried  on  ih 
Odensee,  is  that  of  leather,  and  especially  of  gloves.  They 
are  very  far  inferior  to  the  English  ;  ihut  yet,  compared  with 
those  of  other  countries,  they  are  not  despicable.  In  pro¬ 
portion  to  their  value  they  arc  dearer  than  the  English  ;  and 
the  same  is  the  case  with  every  tiling  here.  ; 

The  cathedral,  contains  a  varieiy  itffbfcn»imieMs,  some  of 
which  are  of  marble,  mid  not  iifelhgata..  |t  has  likewise  an 
sltar  piece,,  wUh  •  gilactl  uisiamehls  oF  imuch  labour  aud 
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little  ingenuity.  There  is  nothing  else  in  the  place  worthy 
of  particular  notice. 

There  is  no  nation  that  I  know  of,  which  spends  so  much 
money  in  tomb  stones  as  the  Danish.  The  churches  are  all 
full  of  them,  and  many,  even  in  obscure  villages,  must  have 
cost  several  hundred  dollars  each.  Js  this  a  proof  of  affec¬ 
tion  for  the  deceased,  or  of  vanity  in  the  living?  Perhaps 
both  causes  have  united  in  this  country,  with  the  constitu¬ 
tional  melancholy  of  the  people,  to  produce  the  effect  in 
question. 

General  Barden fieth  had  mentioned  my  name  to  his  son, 
a  captain  of  dragoons,  on  the  staff' here,  who,  like  his  ex¬ 
cellent  father,  has  been  very  kind  and  attentive  to  me.  At 
his  house  I  met  a  Spanish  officer.  He  is  here  a  prisoner  ot 
war,  since  the  departure  of  the  marquis  de  la  Roinana. 

We  felt  for  each  other  the  kindness  of  fellow- citizens  who 
meet  in  a  foreign  land,  embarked  in  the  same  cause,  and  in¬ 
curring  the  same  dangers.  lie  had  not  hear fl  from  Spain 
since  the  month  of  April  last.  Any  little  intelligence  of  the 
late  occurrences  in  Spain,  which  1  could  communicate  from 
memory,  was,  therefore,  very  welcome;  and  we  spent  several 
hours  in  a  most  interesting  conversation.  ri  he  conduct  of 
the  Banes  towards  him,  he  praises  as  exceedingly  humane 
and  delicate,  and  especially  that  of  young  Bardenfieth  and 
his  amiable  lady. 

My  quarters  here  promised  at  first  very  little  comfort ;  for 
when  I  arrived,  there  was  nobody  in  t lie  house  who  spoke 
any  other  language  than  common  'peasant  Danish.  In  this 
predicament,  I,  as  usual,  had  recourse  to  the  mistress  ot  the 
dwelling*. 

It  is  always  ten  to  one  but  what  you  succeed  in  making  a 
woman  understand  you,  if  yon  have  a  quarter  ot  an  hour  s 
time,  and  a  little  portion  of  patience  to  explain  yourself. 

I  do  not,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  remember  one  instance  of 
a  rude  answer  from  a  woman  ;  but  I  have  had  filly^  such 
answers,  or  perhaps  no  answer  at  all,  from  men.  To  the 
young  landlady,  therefore,  I  went,  and  we  had  not  been  five 
minutes  together  before  she  completely  understood  all  my 
wants.  Her  Danish,  and  my  German  mixed  with  Danish, 
were  mutually  intelligible.  I  got  an  excellent  dinner,  good 
•wine,  and  a  clean  room;  and,  in  short,  fared  like  a  prince. 
Siie  introduced  me  to  her  husband,  who  was  also  civil,  but 
his  nature  had  not  in  it  the  amiable  friendliness  of  his  better 
half.  It  was  a  real  pleasure  to  me  to  have  it  in  my  power 
to  make  some  return  for  this  lady’s  goodness,  by  carrying 
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Lode"  fr°m  'ler  *°  hcr  b’°tlKr’  ™  a  prisoner  in 

S,pcc,icsof  (irnber  most  common  in  Funen  as 

•ish  Vr  f  TSh  1SleS‘  °ak  an‘l  ™  well  as  Sire" 
ash,  and  widows,  now  and  then  appear,  but  neither  in 

.numbers,  nor  of  considerable  size.  .  n£rcat 

r  nnen  is  certainly  not  sufficiently  sheltered  bv  wood 
though  I  had  been  told  in  dm  land,  “that  if  had  raft  L°°i  5 

Tv0  !  'tl  7  UTe  timl,T‘  1  None^ood  forshipbuiidh  I-  hS 

Sr,  UI“*;  a,Kil  d°ubt  Ih^  ^  .iiucli  i,f  ibis 

llile 

Hinen  is  stated  to  have  a  population  of  laOPnn  i 
vhich  is  nearly  that  of  the  second  rate  counties  7  fIT'*? 
and  Ireland.  It.  contains  several  noblcW  ‘  ,»lam 
tamd^seats,  but  I  have  seen  none 


letter  vjii. 

Kjlorg,  Nylurg,  or  Xyelorg,  Dec.  ^ih  and  29th 

a  «,reIlKivheereb^f,t''"  ^^7  »«fr«oo»,  .« 

a.Kl  .he governments tel, Lt'  .imid 

are  not  allowed  to  go  about  the  place  or  to  n  1  ’S’  v 

A  guard  attends  every  one  of  us^who’  i  .  ke  a,1<>7  v,slt 
though  the  guard  is^ood  '“Fci 7  T°T  \  «*' 

commonly  so,  the  restraint  is  unpleasant.  ’  deod  Ul 

hundred  souls,  beside  ^iliterv  ’and ’inTd  a,nU1?  ci"htcc 
being  wealthy.  This  mav  in  ~  *  ^  'ab  lbo  aPPcarance  < 

—  .f«/tho^:s?“r«eDrtr  ,bc  rr*  <° •> 

built  since  the  year -1804*  whent  lerrib',.'  fih ■  h.ave  ^ 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  place.  *  b fire  destroJ^ 

liie  situation  of  Nijborg,  cn  a  finely  wooded  bay  opc 
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the  Great  Belt,  which  divides  Fiinen  from  Zeeland,  is  ad> 
vantageous  as  well  as  beautiful.  At  this  season  every  place 
appears  in  dishabille  ;  the  rivers  and  lakes  are  frozen  over ; 
the  ships  are  locked  up  in  ice,  and  make  a  contemptible 
figure  ;  tire  fields  look  bare  and  barreu  ;  the  trees  leafless, 
melancholy,  and  shrivelled  ;  and,  to  crown  all,  the  animal 
world  corresponds  with  the  inanimate  creation,  and  man 
sympathizes  so  strongly  with  the  gloomy  phenomena  which 
he  beholds,  that  his  heart  is  shut  against  pleasurable  im¬ 
pressions,  and  recognizes  nothing  of  nature  but  her  mys¬ 
terious  sublimity,  and  the  terrors  ot  her  power. 

Such  were  my  feelings  as  I  approached  a  town,  which, 
in  point  of  situation,  I  am  convinced  is  in  summer  delight¬ 
ful.  The  commandant  was  polite  and  attentive,  and,  to 
my  great  gratification,  praised  some  British  officers  he  has 
corresponded  with  since  the  beginning  of  this  war,  and 
especially  admiral  Keates,  with  whom  he  had  to  arrange  the 
difficult  affair  of  providing  transports  for  general  Romana’s 
army. 

We  are  ordered  to  hold  ourselves  in  readiness  to  be  ferried 
to  Zeeland  to-morrow  morning  at  two;  a  cold  and  unpro¬ 
mising  business. 

To  our  great  disappointment,  we  have  learned,  that,  three 
days  ago,  the  ice  compelled  all  the  British  men  of  war  to 
leave  the  Belts;  so  that  it  is  likely  we  shall  have  some  diffi¬ 
culty  and  danger  in  our  passage. 

The  name  of  this  island  is  scarcely  by  any  two  persons 
spelt  alike. 

After  one  of  the  most  tenzing  and  fatiguing  day’s  work 
that  can  well  be  conceived,  we  accomplished  our  passage  of 
about  nineteen  or  twenty  hhiglish  miles  from  Nijborg  to  this 
wretched  place  ;  and  though  it  is  now  ten  at  night  of  the 
29th,  and  we  have  been  in  motion  since  two  in  the  morning, 
we  are  ordered  to  march  immediately  two  mortal  Danish 
miles  to  a  place  called  Slagelse. 

The  weather  is  cold  to  excess ;  and  it  is  very  likely  that 
at  the  place  just  named,  we  shall  have  no  lodgings  prepared 
for  us,  although  there  being  none  here,  is  the  pretext  urged 
by  the  commanding  officer  tor  onr  removal. 

A  prisoner,  travelling  in  winter  over  Danish  ferries, 
ought  to  be  well  supplied  with  patience  and  philosophy. 
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LETTER  IX. 

Rings  ted,  or  Ringstad,  in  Zeeland,  Dec.  30,  1808. 

IT  was  a  very  wise  resolution  of  the  Grecian  sage,  never 
to  go  by  water  any  journey  practicable  by  land.  If  the  dis¬ 
tance  be  small,  it  costs  more  time,  more  preparation,  and* 
generally  speaking,  more  money  than  if  you  go  on  dry. 
ground  ;  if  the  distance  be  great,  you  may  expect  to  have 
an  hundred  inconveniences  and  privations  to  suffer,  and 
these  aggravated,  probably,  by  sea-sickness,  contrary  winds, 
cheating  boatmen,  squalling  children,  squeaking  pigs,  filth, 
and  abominations  innumerable;  and,  perhaps,  as  was 
our  hard  fortune,  all  of  these  miseries,  combined  with 
hunger,  thirst,  cold,  and  want  of  sleep. 

On  a  frosty,  snowy  morning,  the  29th  of  December,  we 
were  kept  sitting  in  uncovered  carts,  in  the  open  streets  of 
Nijborg  from  two  o’clock  till  six  ;  and  were  then  slowly 
marched  in  the  aforesaid  carts  for  an  hour,  in  the  face  of  a 
bitter  north-east-wind,  which  threatened  to  freeze  our  very 
blood  and  marrow. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation,  which  was 
nearly  three  English  miles  from  the  town  of  Nijborg,  our 
baggage  and  our  persons  were  huddled,  in  the  greatest  dis¬ 
order,  on  board  three  large  sloops,  already  stuffed  with 
goods,  horses,  cows,  pigs,  &c.  passing  from  Fiinen  to  Zee- 
land.  A  guard  of  a  corporal  and  six  soldiers  was  posted  in 
each  sloop. 

About  eight  in  the  morning,  with  infinite  noise,  but  with 
all  the  sluggishness  of  so  many  torpedos,  they  at  last  set  sail. 
The  wind  was  as  contrary,  and  the  day  as  disagreeable,  as 
our  worst  enemies  could  have  desired.  Fortunately  for  me, 

I  had  been  careful  enough  to  think  of  carrying  some  provi¬ 
sions  and  a  little  brandy  with  me  from  Nijborg  ;  and  was 
thus  enabled  to  make  a  tolerable  meal  along  with  some  of  my 
fellow  passengers.  I  soon,  however,  felt  all  my  folly,  in 
having  entrusted  the  smallest  trifle  to  the  precautionary  pru¬ 
dence  of  English  or  Danish  sailors. 

Alas!  after  dining  on  salted  beef,  bam,  and  bread,  there 
was  not  a  drop  of  water  to  be  found  on  board.  Theshock 
which  this  discovery  gave  us  may  be  easily  conceived  by 
any  one  who  considers  that  each  vessel  contained  nearly 
eighty  persons,  and  that  we  had  the  prospect  of  being  all 
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day,  or  perhaps  two  days,  on  the  passage.  I  had  only  the 
poor  consolation  left  me  of  scolding  the  sailors.  They  bore 
my  ill-humour  very  well,  and  endeavoured  to  excuse  their 
carelessness,  by  alleging  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep 
water  on  board  without  freezing.  They  had  themselves  nei¬ 
ther  meat  nor  drink,  excepting  a  bottle  of  Danish  whiskey 
or  gin  ;  which  they  drank,  as  they  called  it,  dry,  i.  e . 
without  any  mixture.  My  brandy  was  now  useless  to  me, 
as  I  cannot  drink  any  unless  diluted  with  water,  and  I  was 
consequently  compelled  to  endure  all  the  horrors  of  thirst 
during  the  nine  hours  of  our  painful  voyage. 

Our  vessels  had  a  crust,  or  rather  a  solid  hoop,  of  ice  two 
feet  high,  and  a  foot  thick,  all  round  their  hulls,  where  the 
waves  broke  on  them.  The  sea,  luckily  for  us,  was  very 
calm,  otherwise  we  should  have  been  dreadfully  annoyed  by 
its  spray  dashing  upon  the  decks,  and  being  instantly  con- 
verted  into  ice. 

The  coast  of  Fiinen,  Zeeland,  Langeland,  Sprbe,  and  of 
all  the  land  in  sight,  is  rather  tame  than  bold  ;  but  the  trees, 
windmills,  and  church  spires,  which,  in  every  direction, 
seem  to  bound  the  horizon,  give  some  variety  and  beauty  to 
the  scene.  There  was  no  ice,  excepting  a  few  floating  pieces, 
not  above  three  or  four  inches  thick,  and  a  few  square  yard! 
in  dimensions,  which  we  met  with  when  we  had  left  the 
shore  half  an  English  mile. 

There  is  a  pretty  strong  current;  and,  what  makes  these 
currents  in  the  Baltic  and  the  Cattegat  worse  than  those  of 
our  British  seas,  however  stronger  the  latter  may  be,  is,  that 
they  depend  upon  the  winds,  and  not,  like  our  British  cur¬ 
rents,  upon  any  steady  and  known  principle.  Of  their 
strength  and  continuance,  the  sailors  have  very  little  know¬ 
ledge  ;  much  less  indeed  than  from  their  influence  upon  a 
voyage,  and  the  usual  information  which  the  dullest  of  man¬ 
kind  derive  from  daily  experience,  we  should  be  led  to  expect. 

The  master  of  the  sloop  described  to  me  the  usual  mode 
of  sending  post  letters  and  passengers  over  this  Belt  in  severe 
winters.  The  description  is  enough  to  make  one  shudder 
with  horror. 

The  distance  across  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Great  Belt 
is  so  considerable,  it  being  betwixt  eighteen  and  nineteen 
miles,  that  very  few  instances  occur  in  history  of  a  passage 
being  effected  over  the  ice  by  persons  on  foot.  The  ferrymen, 
therefore,  are  supplied  with  what  they  call  ice-boats,  or 
good  stout  common  built  boats,  well  fastened  with  iron,  and 
furnished  with  iron  keels,  qr  at  least  keels  strongly  armed 
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with  that  metal.  These  boats  are  dragged  by  the  men,  like 
any  other  sledge,  over  those  parts  of  the  strait  which  are 
completely  frozen,  and  where  the  ice  is  of  the  requisite 
smoothness  and  strength.  These  spots  arc,  however,  com¬ 
paratively  few.  In  consequence  of  currents,  eddies,  or 
strong  winds,  and  greater  depth  of  water  in  some  places  than 
iu  others,  the  boatmen  frequently  sink  down  into  large  holes 
in  the  ice,  and  are  hauled  into  the  boat  by  means  of  ropes, 
which  are  fastened  round  their  shoulders.  But  it  sometimes 
happens  that  this  cannot  be  easily  done,  and  that  two  of 
more  pieces  of  ice  are  driven  with  such  force  against  each 
other,  by  the  current  and  winds,  that  the  unfortunate  boat¬ 
men  are  squeezed  to  death,  or  drowned,  before  they  have 
time  to  regain  the  boat,  In  other  parts,  large  sheets  of  ice, 
several  yards  in  extent,  and  often  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
raised  edgeways  by  strong  winds,  oppose  a  dreadful  barrier 
to  all  further  progress.  The  boat  must  now  be  raised  in  the 
best  way  they  can,  by  means  of  ice-poles,  handspikes,  and 
oars,  to  the  summit  of  the  icy  elevation,  and  precipitated 
to  the  opposite  side.  This  is  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
whole  operation,  because  that  the  large  masses  of  ice  are 
often  very  insecurely  bound  together,  and  have  interstices 
of  water,  snow,  or  thin  ice,  between  them.  To  secure  them¬ 
selves  as  w'ell  as  possible  against  the  fatal  treachery  of  the 
rough,  uneven  ice,  the  boatmen  use  ice-poles,  which  they 
drive  with  all  their  might  into  the  rough  pavement  under 
their  feet,  to  ascertain  its  strength. 

All  their  precautions  are,  nevertheless,  frequently  unavail¬ 
ing,  Should  a  gale,  or  a  north-west  wind,  start  up  when 
they  are  about  mid-way,  their  fate  becomes  almost  inevitable. 
Huge  fields  of  ice  are  then  at  once  detached  from  the  great 
mass  which  borders  the  shores  of  Fiinen  and  Zeeland,  and 
are  tossed  against  each  other  with  inconceivable  fury  by  the 
contending  currents,  until  after  a  struggle  of  days  or  weeks, 
they  find  their  way  into  the  Baltic  or  Cattegat,  according 
to  the  direction  of  the  conquering  wind.  Destruction  awaits 
any  ship  or  boat  involved  among  these  enraged  combatants  : 
and,  accordingly,  the  number  of  melancholy  accidents  that 
every  severe  winter  produces  is  prodigious. 

Theexertion  requisite  for  accomplishing  the  passage  often 
proves  too  great,  and  the  boatmen,  though  they  have  not 
met  with  any  unexpected  incident  peculiarly  unfavourable, 
perish  from  cold  and  fatigue.  The  fare  paid  them  is  pro¬ 
portionally  high,  and  varies  with  the  various  situations  in 
which  they  are  placed.  The  ordinary  number  of  boatmen 
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is  eight,  but  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  take  as  many  as 
their  boat  can  carry. 

When  I  asked  some  of  our  boatmen,  who  were  accustomed 
to  this  hazardous  sort  of  navigation,  whether  they  thought 
at  practicable  for  an  army  to  cross  the  Great  Belt  in  a 
rigorous  season,  they  answered,  with  seeming  earnestness  of 
conviction,  “  Sir,  the  wind  must  be  calm  for  weeks  toge¬ 
ther,  and  the  frost  more  intense  than  any  of  us  ever  saw, 
before  one  hundred  men  can  pass  in  arms  ;  and  as  to  cavalry 
and  artillery,  they  are  out  of  the  question:  nor  is  this  all; 
for  should  one  hundred  men  succeed  in  their  attempt  to  cross, 
ten  men  meeting  them  on  the  opposite  shore  could  kill  them 
like  so  many  sheep,  so  fatiguing  is  the  journey,  even  to  the 
stoutest  and  most  experienced,” 

How  absurd  then  were  the  speeches  of  so  many  of  our  po¬ 
liticians,  who  declared,  in  the  most  confident  manner,  that 
Zeeland  would  be  untenable  by  the  British  army  in  winter  ! 
Nothing  could  be  more  puerile  and  ridiculous  than  such  an 
idea. 

The  very  great  difficulties  which,  for  five  or  six  months  in 
the  year,  attend  the  passage  between  the  different  Danish 
provinces  and  isles,  may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  impediments  to  agricultural  and  economical  improve¬ 
ments.  The  situation  of  this  monarchy  for  trade  is  so  pre¬ 
eminently  excellent,  her  coasts  are  so  extensive,  her  har¬ 
bours  so  numerous,  and,  it  must  also  be  acknowledged,  Her 
population  is  so  orderly,  and  her  government  so  mild  and 
patriotic,  that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  slender  ad¬ 
vances  in  internal  and  external  resources,  which  slip  has 
made  during  the  last  hundred  years. 

What  renders  more  striking  this  pause,  or,  more  correctly 
speaking,  retrograde  movement  in  national  prosperity,  is, 
that  since  the  year  1718  she  has  carried  on  no  war  of  any 
consequence. 

There  must  surely,  at  bottom,  be  some  sore  evil  con¬ 
nected  with  her  climate,  soil,  produce,  and  cultivation,  to 
account  for  this  blighting  of  Denmark’s  political  tree.  May’ 
Dot  the  cause,  perhaps,  be  traped  to  the  deadly  stagnation  of 
the  Baltic  winter, the  disjointed  state  of  the  provinces,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  intercommunication  ?  What  inconveni¬ 
ences  would  Britain  not  be  subject  to,  were  Middlesex, 
Kent,  and  Essex,  with  the  navigation  of  the  Thames  (and 
these  form  the  Zeeland  of  England)  cut  off  from  all  inter¬ 
course  with  the  rest  of  the  united  kingdom  for  nearly  the. 
half  of  the  year  ?  Nay,  would  not  a  Little,and  g  Great"  BeU5 
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such  as  I  have  described,  dissevering  Yorkshire  and  Lanca¬ 
shire  (the  Fiinen  of  England),  or  Norfolk  and  (he  corn 
counties  (our  Holstein  and  Jutland),  from  the  rest  of  the 
nation,  be  followed  by  most  fatal  consequences  to  our  general 
resources  ! 

The  island  of  Sprue,  which  is  somewhat  bolder  than  the 
others  in  sight,  is  a  kind  of  a  half-way  house  on  this  wide 
ferry,  and  yields  to  many  a  miserable  passenger  a  welcome 
shelter  in  winter,  and  during  the  continuance  of  contrary 
winds.  We  did  not  land.  The  information  which  I  re¬ 
ceived  respecting  it  from  the  captain  of  our  sloop  was  by  no 
means  favourable.  It  seems  to  be  a  place  of  such  wretched 
accommodation,  though  containing  a  kind  of  royal  inn  and 
hotel,  that  a  residence  on  it  is  become  a  proverbial  expres¬ 
sion,  used  as  our  Highlanders  do  “  Droch  coinhail  orl  — 
Evil  befal  you.  “  May  you  be  detained  a  day  and  two 
nights  at  Sprogoe,”  is  tantamount  to  wishing  a  m-an  the 
speediest  road  to  the  gallows. 

The  island,  however,  is  a  relief  to  the  eye  on  a  broad 
passage  ;  and,  though  not  seemingly  above  a  mile  in  length, 
and  half  as  much  in  breadth,  is  of  great  service,  on  account 
of  its  position. 

We  were  politely  received  at  Corsber,  by  the  person  to 
whom  the  marine  department  of  that  abominable  village  is 
entrusted.  He  promised  to  procure  us  lodgings  and  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  night  ;  a  very  comfortable  promise  to  us, 
as  few  persons  living  could  stand  more  in  need  of  them. 
His  promises,  however,  we  quickly  found  to  be  of  the 
courtier  sort.  We  waited  till  nine  in  the  evening  before  we 
could  procure  even  a  dinner. 

My  companions,  at  length,  began  to  grumble  at  the  delay, 
and  at  the  shameful  breach  of  |jromise  about  our  lodgings. 
For  my  own  part,  I  had,  by  this  time,  learned  a  little  phi¬ 
losophy.  I  begged  of  them  to  recollect  that  we  were  fortu¬ 
nate  in  not  having  died  of  thirst,  and  that  we  ought  to  be 
thankful  we  had  not  before  us  the  prospect  of  any  more 
long  Danish  ferries  ;  that  the  sooner  we  were  at  our  journey’s 
end  the  better  ;  that  we  had  now  only  eighty  miles  to  go; 
with  other  similar  topics  of  consolation.  .All  this  had  a 
good  effect  upon  them,  as  well  as  upon  myself. 

At  half  past  ten  at  night,  we  set  off  in  twenty-two  cads 
for  Slagelse,  leaving  behind  us  only  one  of  our  number  (and 
a  servant  with  him),  w  ho  was  unable  to  bear  (he  fatigue  of 
travelling.  It  was  a  bitter  cold  night,  but  we  drove  rapidly, 
and  got  to  our  stage,  by  one  in  the  in  on  nag.  The  people  of 
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the  village  had  all  gone  to  bed  many  hours  before  our  arrival, 
and  it  was  a  long  and  painful  business  to  get  admittance  into 
any  house. 

I  slept  pretty  comfortably  on  a  chair  the  remainder  of  the 
night,  and- on  waking  in  the  morning,  discovered  a  fresh 
and  pleasing  instance  of  female  humanity.  The  landlady 
having  observed  me  retire  to  an  adjoining  room,  from  the 
noise  and  confusion  of  the  room  in  which  my  fellow  travellers 
drank  coffee,  and  not  seeing  me  return,  suspected,  what 
was  in  fact  the  case,  that  I  had  laid  me  down  in  the  first 
convenient  spot  for  sleeping,  i  had  taken  possession  of  an 
arm  chair,  a  valuable  property  in  my  situation.  She  found 
me  fast  asleep,  and  wrapped  me  carefully  up  in  piliows  and 
cloaks  (no  blankets  are  used  in  Denmark),  and  put  one  of 
her  warmest  handkerchiefs  and  a  cap  on  my  head.  I  awoke 
in  the  morning  in  good  health,  and  greatly  refreshed,  and 
felt  very  grateful  to  the  unknown  person  who  had  so  kindly 
arrayed  me  in  my  grotesque,  but  comfortable,  habiliments. 
A  man,  I  was  convinced,  would  not  have  done  it.  When, 
in  the  morning,  1  discovered  and  thanked  her,  she  an¬ 
swered,  u  I  only  did  my  duty,  sir.  Perhaps  you  have  at 
home  a  mother,  wife,  or  sister,  who,  in  my  situation,  would 
do  just  the  same  for  a  prisoner,  and  who  will  wish  me  well 
when  you.  tell  them  that  we  Danish  women  have  female 
hearts,  like  our  sex  in  other  countries.” 

This  woman  had  lost  a  brother  in  the  action  between  the 
Danes  and  sir  Arthur  Wellesley’s  army,  near  Kiogy,  in  ISO?. 

Slagelse,  like  almost  all  the  Danish  villages  I  have  lately 
seen,  suffered  severely,  some  years  ago,  by  fire;  it  is  con¬ 
sequently  rebuilt  in  a  better,  or  at  least  a  newer  style  than 
the  general  run  of  small  villages,'  Its  population  is  between 
seventeen  and  eighteen  hundred.  The  place  is  in  other  re¬ 
spects  insignificant. 

Here  we  were  detained  this  morning  from  eight,  the  hour 
we  were  ordered  to  be  ready  for  setting  off,  till'oneinthe 
afternoon,  merely  because  the  dragoons  who  escorted  us 
had  forgotten  their  duty.  It  was  very  provoking,  that  the 
fellows  were  not  punished  further  than  by  a  very  gentle  re¬ 
primand,  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  request  from  their  offi¬ 
cer,  not  to  keep  us  so  long  waiting  again. 

The  country  is,  through  the  whole  of  the  route,  poorer 
and  worse  cultivated  than  Fiinen,  and  the  better  parts  of 
Jutland  over  which  I  have  travelled.  The  enclosures  are 
pititul,  arid  extremely  neglected  :  the  villages  are  few,  small, 
and  composed  of  huts,  miserable  indeed,  in  comparison, 
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with  those  of  Holstein,  Jutland,  and  Sleswig,  and  the  finer 
parts  of  Germany;  the  soil  is  moorish  or  sandy  ;  and,  upon 
the  whole,  is  ill-managed  ;  the  woods  look  much  better 
upon  a  distant  than  a  near  inspection,  though  some  good 
beech-trees,  and  a  few  tolerable  oaks,  now  and  then  appear. 

Almost  all  the  peasants’  houses  are  of  wood,  painted  red, 
green,  or  yellow,  raised  on  foundations  of  granite  blocks,  to 
the  height  of  a  toot  and  a  half  from  the  ground;  betwixt 
which  blocks  and  the  wooden  parts  of  the  walls  the  wind 
has  free  entrance  into  three-fourths  of  the  dwelling.  The 
windows  are  small,  and  mostly  glazed  with  glass  panes  of  a 
blueish  tinge. 

Ringsted,  where  I  now  write,  lies  on  a  commanding  emi¬ 
nence,  nineteen  miles  from  Slagelse,  and  in  a  central  part  of 
the  island  of  Zeeland.  It  is  a  still  poorer  place  than  Slagelse, 
and  scarcely  deserves  any  mention,  excepting  for  the  good 
accommodation  which  the  post-office,  near  the  church, 
affords.  The  last-mentioned  edifice  would,  1  think,  be  too 
large  for  the  village  of  Ringsted,  were  all  the  horses,  cows, 
and  pigs  of  the  place,  as  well  as  the  human  population,  to 
become  good  church-going  Lutherans.  The  magnitude  of 
this  church  struck  me  the  more  forcibly,  because  the  people 
of  this  country  do  not  seem  very  zealous  devotees  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  pay  at  least  to  the  external  observances  of  reli¬ 
gion  very  little  attention.  'I hey  buy  and  sell,  and  amuse 
themselves  on  Sundays,  as  on  other  week  days,  and  very 
few  of  them  frequent  the  churches,  especially  in  the  towns. 

This  observation  1  made  some  years  ago,  and  have  reason 
to  think  it  well  founded,  not  only  in  comparison  witli  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  also  with  Germany,  Hungary,  and  France. 

1  by  no  means  intend  any  unfavourable  reflection  on  the 
morality  of  the  Danish  people,  and  still  lesson  the  piety  and 
general  conduct  of  their  clergy,  whom  I  believe  to  be  an 
estimable  order  of  men  ;  all  I  mean  is,  that  too  little  respect 
is  paid  to  the  Sabbath,  and  to  the  edification,  whieh  a 
suitable  employment  of  that  sacred  day  is  well  calculated  to 
produce. 

The  Zeeland  roads  are  most  excellent ;  far  superior  indeed 
to  the  roads  of  almost  all  the  countries  which  I  have  seen. 
At  the  end  of  every  mile,  and  half  mile,  there  is  erected  by 
the  road  side,  a  pillar  of  Norwegian  granite,  ten  or  twelve 
feet  in  height,  with  the  letters  C.  vn.  (Christian  the  seventh), 
and  the  number  of  the  miles  to  Copenhagen,  engraven  upon 
it ;  and  smaller  pillars  of  the  same  material,  similarly  en¬ 
graved,  are  placed  the  end  of  the  first  and  third  quarters 
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of  a  Danish  mile,  all  the  way  from  Corsber,  to  Copenhagen 
and  Elsinore. 

To  keep  in  order  both  the  high  and  cross  roads,  the  pea¬ 
santry  are  bound  to  labour  on  them  a  certain  number  of  days 
each  season,  according  to  the  valuation  of  their  lands,  under 
the  inspection  of  commissioners,  appointed  by  the  command¬ 
ants  of  the  districts,  and  contronled  by  the  government  de¬ 
partment  entrusted  with  the  post-offices. 

That  the  peasants  may  be  kept  strictly  to  their  duty,  the 
portion  of  road  to  be  repaired  by  each  is  measured,  and  the 
initials  of  the  peasant’s  name  are  engraved  upon  a  piece  of 
stone  or  of  durable  wood,  and  fixed  in  the  ground  beside 
the  portion  of  riv.d  thus  allotted  him.  The  best  proof  of  the 
efficacy  of  this  regulation,  is  the  incomparable  excellence  of 
all  these  roads. 
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Roskilde,  Dec.  31,  ISOS'! 

IN  this  town,  which  for  ages  has  been  the  burial  place 
of  the  Danish  royal  family,  I  conclude  the  year  ISOS,  a 
prisoner.  Little  did  I  expect  to  pay  it  such  a  visit,  when, 
half  a  dozen  years  ago,  I  left,  this  melancholy  place,  with  no 
intention  of  ever  seeing  it  again  ;  and  little  didst  thou  expect 
it,  my  dear,  far  distant  friend,  when  on  the  10th  of  October 
last,  thou  wert  pleased  to  dedicate  thy  life  to  the  happiness 
of  him  who  loves  and  esteems  thee. 

To  one  who  has  not  seen  Roskilde,  it  must  be  interesting 
on  account  of  what  he  hears  of  the  wonderful  monuments  of 
its  cathedral  from  every  one  with  w'hom  he  may  chance  to 
talk  upon  the  subject.  But,  to  the  same  man,  the  actual  in¬ 
spection  will  prove  a  mortifying  disappointment. 

How  different  from  the  works  of  nature  in  Switzerland, 
Salzburgh,  Hungary,  and  Scotland!  How  infinitely  do  the 
latter  transcend  the  language  and  even  the  expectations  and 
the  glowing  fancy  of  the  traveller!  How  varied,  yet  how 
simple  are  their  charms;  how  contrasted,  yet  how  harmo¬ 
nious  their  features  ;  and  how  astonishingly  does  intimate 
acquaintance  with  those  charming  features  introduce  into  the 
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soul  one  grand  sentiment  of  nature,  one  delicious,  lieart-felt 
conviction,  that  all  is  the  effect  of  a  power,  which  is  at  once 
irresistible,  beneficent  and  sublime! 

The  cathedral  of  Roskilde  is  a  large  mass  of  tolerable 
buildings,  nearly  as  disproportioned  to  the  population  of 
the  poor  'decaying  town,  as  is  the  church  of  Ringsted  to  that 
place.  The  monuments  of  the  royal  family  are,  upon  th» 
whole,  as  dull  as  can  easily  be  conceived.  Most  of  the 
huge  coffins,  containing  royal  personages  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion,  are  covered  with  black  velvet,  which  is  become  in  the 
course  of  time,  so  tattered  as  to  look  very  unroyal  and  beg¬ 
garly.  The  tassels,  and  other  ornaments  appended  to  them 
fall  off  in  rags,  year  after  year;  grow  green,  and  in  general, 
may  be  cdled  really  shabby.  A  considerable  number,  how¬ 
ever,  of  the  coffins  are  of  tolerable  workmanship  in  marble, 
but  not  one  of  the  inscriptions  deserves  particular  notice. 
This  is  rather  mortifying,  but  it  is  a  literal  and  not  astonish¬ 
ing  fact;  for  the  inscriptions  are  sparingly  used,  and  are 
very  modest  and  uninteresting. 

The  marble,  which  is  commonly  called  white,  but  is  in 
reality,  a  dusky  yellow,  and  of  a  disagreeable  and  greasjr 
surface,  is  the  kind  uniformly  used  in  these  monuments.  It 
is  nothing  like  the  Italian,  or  even  the  Scotch  marble,  in 
point  of  softness  of  grain,  or  of  what  we  call  fleshyness  of 
colouring,  and  has  no  more  effect  in  monuments  than  com¬ 
mon  freestone.  The  fine  granite  of  Norway  or  Sweden,  would, 
have  answered  infinitely  better. 

Roskilde  seems  to  have  been  long  on  the  decline,  for  the 
houses  are  almost  antediluvian  in  form  and  size,  the  streets 
narrow  and  ill  laid  out,  and  the  population  is  scanty. 

We  are  kept  strict  prisoners  here,  under  the  pretext  that, 
as  the  town  is  full  of  soldiers,  and  a  kind  of  battle  took  place 
in  it,  between  the  English  and  natives,  in  1807,  in  which 
many  of  the  latter  were  killed,  the  Danes  might  probably 
insult  or  maltreat  any  of  our  men,  who  should  be  seen  in  the 
streets.  The  reason  is  a  frivolous  and  vexatious  one.  The 
Danes  are  not  disposed  to  insult  their  prisoners,  and  even  if 
they  were  so  disposed,  as  the  town  is  so  full  of  soldiers,  we 
might  surely  be  allowed  a  guard  to  protect  us. 

1  have  had  an  unpleasant  altercation  on  this  subject,  with 
the  officer  who  appointed  us  our  lodgings.  In  my  opinion, 
he  has  behaved  very  improperly,  and,  to  their  honour  be  it 
said,  very  differently  from  those  of  his  Danish  brother  officers 
with  whom  1  have  hitherto  met.  As  this  is  a  circumstance 
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likely  to  be  productive  of  some  consequences,  I  shall  here* 
after  enlarge  upon  it. 


LETTER  XI. 

Copenhagen,  1st  January,  1SCX). 

WHILE  I  am  anxiously  waiting  for  an  answer  to  a  pe- 
tit  ion.  which  I  have  just  transmitted  to  the  king  of  Denmark, 
written  some  minutes  ago.  I  continue  nay  journal,  and  take 
up  the  narrative  from  the  moment  of  arriving  at  Roskilde. 

The  distance  between  Ringsted  and  Roskilde  is  nineteen 
miles,  which  we  were  three  hours  and  a  half  travelling  in 
our  carts ;  so  that  we  arrived  in  the  latter  town  at  mid-day. 

A  promise  was  at  first  made  us  that  we  should  be  allowed  to 
proceed,  and  perhaps  get  to  Elsinore  the  following  night ; 
and  thus  finish  our  long  and  disagreeable  journey  on  Danish 
land.  This  promise  was  not  kept.  On  the  contrary,  we 
were  now  driven  to  understand,  that  we  were  not  only  .to 
remain  ai  Roskilde  all  that  day  (the  best  too  for  travelling 
which  we  had  yet  seen),  but  also  that  twenty-eight  of  us  must 
lodge,  under  a  guard,  iu  one  small  ill-aired  room,  cm  the 
floor  of  which  we  must  sleep  at  night. 

This  information  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  officer 
who  seemed  to  take  the  direction  of  every  thins:  concerning 
us  :  and  it  w  as  given  in  rough  and  insolent  language.  I 
asked  Lira  if  he  spoke  German  :  lie  did  fluently. 

As  a  knowledge  of  that  language,  is,  throughout  all  the 
Borth,  a  sort  of  criterion  to  distinguish  persons  of  education, 
and  as  I  had  hitherto  found  it  very  useful,  I  had  no  doubt 
of  prevailing  upon  the  officer  just  mentioned,  either  to  per¬ 
mit  us  to  go  forward,  or  to  allow  us  to  walk  through  the 
town  :  or,  at  least,  to  have  the  use  of  rooms  and  beds  in  our 
prison,  where  there  was  an  abundance  of  empty  ones. 

In  all  this  I  was  mistaken.  He  took  it  highly  amiss  that 
I  seemed  dissatisfied  with  any  thing  he  chose  to  do,  and 
asked  me.  if  I  suspected  him  to  be  ignorant  of  his  duty  ? 

[Here  the  author  relates  a  serious  dispute,  which  took 
place  between  him  and  the  commander,  which  ended  in  his 
bring  sent  prisoner  to  Copenhagen ;  from  which  situation. 
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however,  he  was  released  on  petitioning  the  king  of  Den¬ 
mark.  In  the  following  letter  lie  gives  an  interesting  ac¬ 
count  of  the  state  of  the  Danish  capital]* 


LETTER  XII. 


Elsinore,  January  5,  1800. 

AFTER  reposing  myself  in  Copenhagen,  and  com¬ 
paring  its  present  state  with  what  it  was  at  the  period  of  my 
last  vTsit  in  1804,  I  came  by  the  way  of  Hirschbolm  to  this 
place.  The  Sound  is  so  full  of  floating  ice,  that  a  passage 
is  impracticable.  1  have,  therefore,  leisure  for  writing  what 
has  occurred  to  me  on  the  present  state  of  Zeeland,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  and  Denmark.  These  I  shall  notice  in  their  order. 

I.  Zeeland. 

This  island  has  for  many  past  ages  been  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  division  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  It  contains  the  me¬ 
tropolis,  the  court,  the  fleet,  and  the  courts  of  justice:  it  is 
the  grand  emporium  of  the  trade,  shipping,  and  manufactures 
of  the  kingdom;  and  by  its  geographical  position,  it  essen¬ 
tially  influences  the  trade  of  northern  Europe. 

Zeeland  lies  between  latitude  54°  55'  and  54°  52'  north, 
and  longitude  11  and  13  of  Greenwich.  It  possesses  twelve 
excellent  harbours,  and  an  innumerable  quantity  of  smaller 
bays  and  creeks,  well  calculated  for  promoting  its  internal 
trade,  its  ship-building,  and  its  fisheries  and  manufactures. 
The  most  moderate  computation  fixes  its  circumference,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  sea-mark,  at  eight  hur  died  and  fifty  miles.  Its 
extreme  length  is  eighty  English  miles,  and  the  average 
breadth  forty.  It  is  intersected  in  various  places  by  arms  of 
the  sea,  so  that  the  solid  extent  of  the  island  does  not  exceed 
eighty  miles  by  thirty-six,  or  2880  square  miles,  equal  to 
1,440,000  Scottish,  or  1,843,200  English  acres.  Of  this 
extent,  nearly  equal  to  our  counties  of  Perth  or  Northum¬ 
berland,  about  one-fourth  is  covered  with  wood,  or  at  least 
allotted  to  woods;  one-fourth  is  moor,  marsh,  or  barren 
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heath,  and  one  half  is  cultivated,  pastured,  or  turned  to  ac¬ 
count  in  roads,  cities,  towns,  villages,  farm-houses,  gardens, 
parks,  and  other  economical  purposes.  The  soil  is  of  mid¬ 
dling  quality,  rather  sandy,  but  susceptible  of  very  great 
amelioration,  by  draining,  enclosing,  trenching,  and,  above 
all,  by  introducing  a  judicious  rotation  of  crops,  and  an 
interchange  of  the  leguminous  and  culmiferous. 

The  population  of  Zeeland  varies  so  much,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  liable  to  the  fluctuations  occasioned  by  the  pre¬ 
sence  or  absence  of  the  fleets  and  armies,  that  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  state  it  with  precision.  It  seldom,  however,  exceeds 
260,000  or  falls  under  220,000;  the  average  may  be  fixed 
at  255,000,  itsyirmy  and  navy  included. 

Were  we,  therefore,  to  deduct  from  this  number  the  po- 
jrulalion  of  Copenhagen,  which,  being  the  metropolis  not  of 
Zeeland  only,  but  of  the  whole  monarchy,  is  accordingly 
peopled  for  the  most  part  with  Norwegians,  Holsteiuers, 
Jutlanders,  Swedes,  &e.  this  island  would  be  found  to  con¬ 
tain  no  more  than  about  140,000  souls.  The  surface  affords 
ten  Scotch  acres,  or  twelve  and  a  half  English  acres  to  eacli 
individual!  a  proportion  disgraceful  to  the  Zeeland  farmers, 
considering  the  numerous  local  advantages  which  they 
possess. 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  this  island  deserves  much 
attention.  It  will  always  be,  in  (lie  real  sense  of  the  expres¬ 
sion,  the  key  of  the  Baltic.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge,  that  in  the 
hands  of  Denmark,  which  now  possesses  no  fleet,  this  key  is 
useless,  or  null :  our  fleets  and  convoys  have  lately,  fo  (heir 
cost,  felt  the  contrary*.  In  the  possession  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  Zeeland  would  be  complete  mistress  of  the  Baltic, 
of  its  trade,  its  powers,  its  resources,  its  foreign  relations, 
and  of  all  its  polit  ical  influence. 

Convinced  as  I  am  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  now  ad¬ 
vanced,  and  certain,  as  1  have  already  stated,  thatnocnemy 
could  drive  us  out  of  it  by  armies  marched  across  the  ice; 
and  having,  moreover,  undoubted  information  from  persons 
on  the  spot,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  lower  orders  of  the  na¬ 
tives  wish  to  have  us  for  their  fellow-citizens,  or  if  you  please, 


*  One  fleet  of  sixty-three  sail  had  twenty-two  valuable  vessels  taken  from  it 
by  the  Danes  of  Zeeland  a  month  ago,  during  a  calm,  when  the  ships  of  war 
that  formed  the  convoy  were  not  only  useless,  but  ran  a  great  risk  of  being 
taken  themselves  by  the  enemy’s  gun  and  row-boats.  The  number  of  prizes 
carried  into  Zeeland  since  we  evacuated  it,  is  believed  to  amount  to  three  hun. 
dred  and  fifty-six  ;  and  it  will  continue  to  grow  more  and  more  formidable  as 
long  as  the  war  lasts. 
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their  masters,  I  am  grieved  and  astonished  at  our  having 
evacuated  tins  important  island,  after  its  conquest  in  1S07. 
Our  attack  on  Copenhagen  had  completely  alienated  the 
government,  and  thrown  the  resources  of  the  country,  and,  I 
may  add,  its  national  pride,  its  feelings  of  injustice,  and 
thirst  for  revenge,  into  the  arms  of  France.  All  that  we 
could  do  to  ensure  the  hatred  of  Denmark  and  Russia,  was 
(lone  previously  to  the  capitulation  of  Copenhagen,  and  the 
surrender  of  the  licet.  The  morality  or  immorality,  the  po¬ 
litical  expediency  or  folly  of  the  transaction,  were  decided 
lor  ever,  and  honour  or  disgrace  indelibly  attached  to  the 
British  councils  of  the  day.  As  their  reason  for  attacking 
an  unsuspecting  and  defenceless  ally,  those  councils  sup¬ 
ported  their  cause  by  alleging  a  political  necessity,  founded 
upon  no  less  important  considerations  than  the  danger  or  the 
security  of  Britain. 

Now,  if  it  was  necessary  for  our  safety  that  Zeeland  should 
be  taken,  and  its  fleet  carried  off,  I  really  see  no  cause  why 
Zeeland  should  not  have  been  kept,  to  pievent  the  creation 
of  future  fleets,  for  the  equipment  of  which  she  possesses 
such  peculiar  faculties  and  advantages.  Have  we  not  by 
our  conduct  incurred  all  the  shame  of  robbery  without  se¬ 
curing  its  gains  ?  Have  we  not  risked  our  reputation,  and 
then  rejected  the  prize;  committed  the  trespass,  and  wan¬ 
tonly  thrown  away  the  object  for  which  it  was  committed? 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  fuel,  and  the.  consequent  dear¬ 
ness  of  it  in  Zeeland,  a  stranger  is  surprized  at  the  number 
and  extent  of  the  woods.  These  are  guarded  by  royal  edicts, 
and  what  is  better,  by  royal  and  manorial  foresters,  who 
manage  the  timber  under  strict  regulations.  The  quality  of 
the  oak  for  ship-building  is  much  praised  by  the  natives  ; 
but  these  praises  must  be  received  with  some  allowance  for 
the  uncommon  self-complacency  with  which  every  Dane 
mentions  the  productions  of  his  own  country.  The  quantity 
of  oak,  however,  is  considerable,  and  that  of  beech,  of 
every  size  and  of  all  ages,  is  very  great. 

A  well-informed  gentleman,  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  island,  estimates  the  value  of  the  woods  in  Zeeland,  were 
they  now  sold  by  auction,  at  five  millions-  of  dollars,  or 
nearly  one  million  sterling.  He  thinks  that  they  can  afford 
sufficient  quantities  of  timber  for  building  four  ships  of  the 
line  annually,  without  any  serious  injury,  for  fifty  years  to 
come. 

Granting  that  this  gentleman’s  patriotism  may  have  misled 
him  so  far,  as  to  make  him  exaggerate  oue-third  in  this  cal- 
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eolation,  yet  still,  what  an  advantage  would  accrue  to  us 
from  the  possession  !  In  our  hands  the  soil,  the  horses  and 
cattle,  and  indeed  every  thing,  would  be  prodigiously  im¬ 
proved  in  quality,  and  increased  in  numbers.  The  popu¬ 
lation  would  not  only  raise  grain  enough  for  its  own  con¬ 
sumption,  but  also  be  able  to  export  to  Norway  and  Sweden. 
The  resources  of  the  island,  witli  the  Sound  dues,  amounting 
annually  to  120,000  pounds  sterling,  and  capable  of  being 
fairly  raised  to  200,000  without  any  sensible  burden  on  the 
general  commerce  connected  with  it,  would  not  only  sup¬ 
port  an  army  sufficient  for  its  defence,  but  also  add  consider¬ 
ably  to  our  naval  and  military  power. 

1  do  not  mention  minor  considerations,  which  must  be 
obvious  to  the  silliest  cabin-boy  who  passes  the  Sound  ;  such 
as  the  advantage  which  will  arise  to  trade  from  the  reduction 
of  the  present  high  rate  of  insurance,  the  facility  of  convey¬ 
ing  British  commodities  into  Germany,  Prussia,  and  Russia, 
and  thence  over  the  continent;  the  additional  number  of 
voyages  which  vessels  from  Britain  would  make  to  the 
Baltic,  had  we  possession  of  Zeeland,  and  the  early  supply 
of  Baltic  productions  in  spring,  by  vessels  wintering  at  Co¬ 
penhagen  and  Elsinore. 

It  must,  doubtless,  be  acknowledged,  that  we  have  so 
many  points  to  attack  or  defend,  so  many  fine  islands  to  take 
or  to  keep,  from  Sicily  to  Canada,  and  from  Botany  Bay 
to  Brazil,  that  it  requires  no  small  degree  of  patriotic  avarice 
to  advise  the  British  government  to  make  any  new  conquests 
whatever.  It  is  added  by  the  advocates  of  the  evacuation, 
that.,  were  we  to  keep  Zeeland,  we  must  expect  to  encounter 
the  perpetual  jealousy,  if  not  the  actual  hostility,  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  Denmark,  and  even  of  the  free  towns,  and  ot 
Sweden,  our  present  ally;  and  that,  in  the  event  of  future 
wars  with  France,  we  must  lay  our  account  with  their  joint 
opposition,  as  well  as  with  the  ill-will  and  rancour  ot  all 
the  commercial  world. 

To  these  objections  i  have  no  occasion  to  oppose  any  labour¬ 
ed  arguments.  Of  all  the  islands  which  we  have  ever  pos¬ 
sessed,  beyond  t he  limits  of  theunited  kingdom,  Zeeland  is  by 
much  the  most  important.  The  possession  of  it  I  should,  in  the 
present  state  of  Europe,  consider  not  as  a  matter  of  option, 
but  of  downright  necessity.  Unless  we  possess  it,  we  can¬ 
not  possibly  carry  on  our  commerce  in  the  north  either  with 
dignity  or  security.  As  to  the  enmity  and  ill-will  of  other 
nations,  wc  have  one  melancholy  consolation  left  us,  which 
is,  that  they  no  longer  admit  of  increase.  Our  prosperity 
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and  pov^er  must  always  draw  upon  us  the  jealousy  of  those 
nations ;  and  between  commercial  jealousy  and  national 
hatred  the  distinction  is  not  worth  drawing.  Candour  will 
also  \\  his  per  to  every  enlightened  Briton,  that  his  country¬ 
men  are  at  no  pains  to  soften  to  olher  nations  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  their  inferiority,  but,  on  the  contrary,  too  often  dis¬ 
play  the  insolence  of  power,  if  not  in  violent  and  cruel  ac¬ 
tions,  yet  with  equal  malignancy  of  effect,  by  unaccommo¬ 
dating  manners,  and  by  using  the  language  of  scorn,  and 
contempt.  To  stand  in  want  of  Zeeland,  therefore,  out  of 
a  mere  punctilious  desire  of  obtaining  European  popularity, 
in  1809,  is  extremely  ludicrous  in  Mr.  John  Bull  ;  and, 
what  is  worse,  nobody  will  give  him  credit  for  any  delicate 
or  polite  attention  to  the  feelings  of  others.  All  the  world 
cries  aloud  :  “•  He  ran  away  from  Zeeland,  because  he  was 
afraid  of  being  kicked  out.” 

i  shall  only  add  on  this  melancholy  subject,  that  had  we 
kept  possession  of  that  queen  of  Danish  isles,  the  fertile  and 
beautiful  adjacent  ones  of  Moen,  Falster,  and  Laaland,  must 
have  followed  in  her  train.  They  contain  a  population  of 
25,000  or  30,000  souls,  and  can  furnish  four  thousand  ex¬ 
cellent  seamen  to  our  fleet. 

II.  Copenhagen. 

From  my  former  residence  in  Copenhagen,  and  the  short 
stay  made  in  it  this  week,  as  well  as  the  many  conversations 
which  I  have  at  different  periods  held  about  it  with  natives 
and  foreigners,  I  can  tolerably  well  answer  the  ordinary 
questions  put  to  travellers  respecting  cities;  and  yet  Ido 
not  think,  that  were  I  to  attempt  an  elaborate  description,  a 
man  who  had  never  seen  the  place  would  receive  any  distinct 
or  new  Idea  of  it  from  my  words.  Suffice  it,  therefore,  tosav, 
that  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  one  of  the  handsomest  cities  of 
northern  Europe  ;  and,  in  proportion  to  its  extent,  contains 
fewer  houses  that  can  be  reckoned  mean  or  paltry  than  any 
town  in  the  world.  The  population,  according  to  the  return 
made  in  1S06,  was  95,000  souls.  It  has  fluctuated  between 
84  and  100,000  for  the  last  twelve  years.  At  present  it  is 
probably  under  90,000. 

The  city  is  almost  all  built  of  bricks,  of  very  good  con¬ 
struction.  There  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  house  in  Copen¬ 
hagen  two  hundred  years  old,  and  indeed  most  of  them  are 
not  fifty.  This,  and  the  circumstance  above  mentioned,  of 
there  being  few  shabby  buildings  within  its  walls,  arises 
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from  (lie  two  dreadful  misfortunes  which  it  has  suffered,  viz. 
the  conflagrations'  of  1728  and  of  1794.  In  1728,  no  less 
than  sixteen  hundred  and  fifty  houses  were  burnt  to  ashes, 
besides  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  and  a  great 
number  of  houses  were  much  damaged  ;  and  in  1794  between 
nine  hundred  and  a  thousand  buildings  were  completely  de- 
sfroyed,  including  the  stupendously  magnificent  palace  of 
Christ  iansburg.  F 

In  travelling  through  Denmark,  we  are  perpetually  re- 
.  minded  of  the  tremendous  devastations  of  fire  ;  and  yet  we 
can  perceive  no  particular  precautions  adopted  by  govern¬ 
ment,  or  by  incorporated  public  bodies,  for  preventing  their 
recurrence.  Not  a  season  passes  without  several  instances 
of  these  calamaties  ;  and  what  is  deplorable,  they  become- 
every  year  more  fiequent. 

Copenhagen  is  well  known  to  be  one  of  the  finest  harbours 
iu  'Europe.  Ships  of  the  line  are  moored  in  the  heart  of  the 
city,  and  have  their  bowsprits  above  the  windows  of  the 
bo^es.  At  present,  indeed,  this  peculiarity  is  wanting. 
The  fleet  is -gone,  and  the  view  is  dismal  to  those  who  once 
sa\V  the- harbour  and. arsenal  in  Denmark’s  better  days. 

Most  of  the  houses  are  spaciously  built,  with  four  com¬ 
plete  stories,,  besides  sunk  cellars  and  garrets.  The  only 
peculiarity*  in  the^noda  of  building  which  strikes  a  stranger, 
is  .the  new  method  of  turning  the  corners  of  rectangular 
streets.  It  is  a  v-ery  judicious  and  convenient  one  in  a 
crowded  capital.  -Justead  ot  the  usual  right  angles  formed 
by  the  corners  ot  the  houses,  at  the  extremities  or  divisions 
of  streets,  the  builders  of  Copenhagen  have  squared  them  off 
in  .a  semi-octangular  form,  and  thereby  secured  various  ad¬ 
vantages.  Carriages  and  horses  cannot  so  frequently  run 
foul  of  each  other,  or  run  down  persons  on  foot  at  the  turn¬ 
ings  of  the  streets  ;  the  space  .gained,  gives  a  free  circulation 
ot  air,  and  the  look  of  as  many  handsome  squares  as  there 
are  street-divisions  in  the  city. 

There  is  one  street,  which-,  on  account  of  .  its  uncommon 
grandeur,  every  stranger  should  visit,  viz.  Amalien-Gade, 
and  the  square  at  the.  west  end  of  it.  In  this  square  the  king 
dwells;  and  th.re£  oilier  palaces,  with  their  wings,  alon^ 
with  his  majesty’s  palace,  form  the  whole  of  it.  One  of  tin; 
palaces  is  allotted  to  the  education  and  lodging  of  young 
navy  cadets ;  -the  otker  two  are  usually  occupied  by  different 
mem  tie is  of  the  royal  family. 

l  lus_  square  w  ould  be  reckoned  handsome  in.  any  city  in 
the?  world,  la  the  middle  of  it,  is  .an  equestrian  statue  of 
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Frederick  the  Fifth,  which,  I  am  informed,  cost  ten  times 
more  than  what  one  would  reasonably  calculate  as  its  value. 
Biit  such  accounts  are  always  exaggerated  in  this  country, 
and  perhaps  in  all  other  countries ;  and  we  should,  therefore, 
not  be  disgusted  at  the  improbability  of  them.  The  statue 
is  a  public  ornament,  and  that  is  enough.  No  matter  whe¬ 
ther  it  cost  twenty  or  eighty  thousand  pounds. 

A  stranger  will  naturally  ask  some  unpleasant  questions  on 
seeing  the  marble  church,  or  rather  the  marble  ruins,  to¬ 
wards  the  eastern  end  of  this  street.  This  church  was  begun 
ma,,y  years  ago,  and  large  sums  of  money  were  expended 
upon  it.  The  walls,  inside  and  outside,  were  all  to  be  of 
polished  Norwegian  marble,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  finished 
in  a  style  of  magnificence  becoming  the  Danish  capital  and 
monarchy.* 

.  I  ^ad  the  curiosity  to  measure  one  of  the  marble  bloclc 
intended  as  part  of  a  front  pillar.  It  was  hewn  and  polished, 
and  was  nine  feet  in  diameter,  and  twenty-seven  in  circum¬ 
ference  !  being  part  of  a  Corinthian  pillar,  the  height  of  that 
pillar,  to  make  it  in  due  proportion  to  its  diameter,  must, 
pedestal  and  capital  included,  have  been  intended  to  be 
about  ninety  feet ! 

It  was  natural  to  ask  why  those  huge  blocks,  which  must 
have  cost,  immense  sums  of  money  before  they  were  brought 
to  their  present  state,  are  allowed  to  lie  scattered  over 
the  church-yard,  and  why  the  church  itself  is  left  half,  or 
one-third,  unfinished,  a  disgrace  to  the  metropolis  and  to  the 
country.  I  received  the  same  answer  as  in  1804,  “  The 
foundation  cannot  bear  the  weight ;  the  ground  is  deficient !” 

1  suspect  this  should  have  been  said  of  the  money  rather 
than  the  ground. 

Supposing,  however,  that  this  church  were  finished  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  plan  intended,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  light 
grey  marble  would  look  better  than  our  common  free  stone. 
How  much  is  a  traveller  deceived  and  disappointed  by  the 
sound  of  marble  churches  and  marble  houses!  He  who  loves 
marble  may  go  to  Salzburgb,  and  learn  to  correct  his  fancy. 

As  it  is  not  my  plan  to  attempt  a  description  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  or  even  of  its  principal  buildings,  I  shall  content 
myself  with  mentioning  such  things  as  are  particularly  in¬ 
teresting,  and  may  prote  usefid  to  other  travellers  after  roe. 

Let  every  traveller,  on  arriving  here,  pay  his  first  visit  to 
the  observatory.  > 

This  grand  pile  was  built  by  Frederick  V.  for  a  discipla 
of  lycho  Brahe.  It-is  a  hundred  and  thirty  feet  hi<Hb,  ani 
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about  seventy  feet  in  diameter:  unquestionably  one  of  the 
finest  cylinders  in  the  world.  You  can  drive  up  in  a  car¬ 
riage  to  within  twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  of  the  top.  by  the 
large  winding  stair-case,  or  rather  road  of  brick,  which  runs 
from  the  floor  to  the  door  of  the  rooms  where  the  astrono¬ 
mical  apparatus  is  kept.  From  these  rooms  you  have  a 
most  agreeable  and  extensive  prospect.  The  city  of  Copen¬ 
hagen,  with  its  beautiful  spires,  its  numerous  canals,  vessels, 
and  elegant  streets,  is  spread  like  a  map  under  your  eyes. 
The  isleofAmak.  which  is  the  kitchen  garden  of  the  city, 
and  was  peopled  by  a  Flemish  colony  in  the  sixteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  who  stiil  retain  their  old  dress,  and  many  of  their 
peculiar  customs,  stretches  to  the  south  in  all  the  beauty  of 
industry,  and  the  gaiety  of  verdure. 

To  the  eastward,  may  distinctly  be  discerned  dhe  white¬ 
washed  cottages  on  the  island  of  Saltholm.  Your  eye  follows 
the  Swedish  coast  for  thirty  miles,  from  Malmoe  to  Lands- 
krona  or  Lan  Jscrona,  of  which  last  city,  though  at  the  dis¬ 
tance  of  twenty-four  miles,  you  can  distinctly  see  not  only 
the  spires  and  highest  houses,  but  even  the  doors  and  win¬ 
dows. 

By  the  help  of  a  glass,  you  see  the  remains  of  Tvcho 
Bribe's  hut  on  the  island  of  Hween.  To  the  northward  and 
westward,  you  have  a  rich  and  charming  view  of  the  best 
parl  of  Zeeland. 

For  paying  an  early  visit  to  the  observatory,  yon  have  in 
addition  to  the  inducement  held  out  by  the  finest  prospect 
which  it  affords,  another,  and  a  very  great  one,  in  the  atten- 
t  jn  and  civility  of  the  gentleman  .to  whom  it  is  intrusted, 
and  in  his  pleasant  and  intelligent  conversation. 

From  the  observatory,  you  may  go  half  a  mile  to  the 
westward  in  the  city,  and  make  an  agreeable  use  of  three 
hours  with  Mr.  MoUenbaw  r  in  the  roval  library,  near  the 
palace.  The  library  is  said  to  contain  from  two  hundred 
and  seventy  to  three  hundred  thousand  volumes.  It  is  in¬ 
deed  the  largest  1  Lave  seen,  but  stdl  I  think  the  above 
number  an  exaggeration. 

There  is  no  complete  catalogue:  there  are  many  dupli¬ 
cates.  and  triplicates  of  books  and  manuscripts:  and  where 
there  is  such  room  for  vagueness  tyid  uncertainty,  we  all 
know  on  which  side  the  calculation  turns. 

The  government  allow?  three  thousand  dollars  annually, 
for  making  new  purchases,  a  sum  which,  in  the  present  ex¬ 
tra  vacrant  <0 ate  of  European  book  buying,  is  by  no  means 
adequate  to  the  object.  -  ‘ 
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Yet,  to  the  honour  of  the  persons  who  have  in  their  hands 
the  superintendance  and  application  of  the  money,  I  found 
here  many  expensive  works  published  very  lately  in  Italy, 
France,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain. 

Bodoni’s  grand  edition  of  Virgil  ;  the  Ihraisons  that 
have  been  printed  in  Paris,  of  Humboldt  and  Bonpland’s 
travels  in  South  America  ;  and  various  expensive  French 
works  on  mineralogy  and  natural  history,  accompanied  with 
beautiful  plates  ;  Heyne’s  Homer  and  Virgil ;  Klopstock’s 
and  Wieland’s  works  by  Goschen  of  Leipzig;  Griesbach’s 
beautiful  new  testament  ;  and  Baskerville’s  editions,  so  well 
known  amongst  ,  us,  were  purchased  soon  after  their  first 
appearance  in  the  market,  and  are  here  at  the  service  of 
the  public. 

But  what  will  particularly  gratify  the  scholar  in  this  li¬ 
brary,  is  the  great  number  of  printed  and  manuscript  editions 
of  the  classics.  An  early  one  of  Cicero  de  Ofliciis,  was  shewn 
me  as  remarkable. 

I  also  found  the  book  mentioned  by  Kiittner,  and  which, 
too,  I  had  seen  in  no  other  library,  Salemonis  ecclesie  Con- 
stantiensis  epiglosse  ex  illustrissimis  collecte  auctoribus,  &c. 
It  appeared  to  me  to  be  of  the  15th  century,  but  it  has  nei¬ 
ther  date  nor  place  of  printing  inserted. 

The  first  book  printed  in  Denmark,  was  in  1496,  by  a 
German,  from  Westphalia,  and  the  art  seems  to  have  met 
with  very  little  encouragement  here  for  fifty  years  after  its 
invention.  Copenhagen  has,  however,  lately  made  a  good 
figure  in  printing.  The  large  folio  work,  Flora  Danica,  and 
the  Ruris  Otia,  would  do  honour  to  any  country  ;  and  the 
four  Evangelists,  printed  in  Greek  lately,  are  fully  as  beau¬ 
tiful  as  any  thing  done  by  our  Foulises  or  Baskervilles. 

Among  the  manuscripts,  a  Virgil  on  parchment  is  singu¬ 
larly  elegant.  Of  missals  and  richly  decorated  religious 
manuscripts  there  is  no  end.  A  French  chronicle  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  distinguished  by  the  accuracy  of  its  figures.  The 
bibleused  by  the  Danish  missionaries  at  Trunquebar  in  India, 
was  shewn  me. 

By  an  unaccountable  stupidity,  they  have  translated  only 
the  Old  Testament,  leaving  in  oblivion  the  divine  morality 
of  the  Gospel ! 

There  is  an  extensive  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the  Ice¬ 
landic  tongue,  written  between  the  eleventh  and  fourteenth 
centuries.  Contrary  to  my  expectation,  1  found  a  consi¬ 
derable  analogy  betwixt  that  language  and  the  Danish.  They 
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were  certainly  of  the  same  origin,  and  were  once  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  one  and  the  same  people. 

It  is  melancholy  to  view  the  decay,  and  to  anticipate  the 
destruction  of  any  people.  Iceland,  which  once  contained, 
as  1  am  credibly  informed,  half  a  million  of  inhabitants,  in 
a  high  state  of  civilization  and  of  comfort,  is  now  reduced 
to  a  tenth  part  of  that  population,  who  are  known  to  exist  in 
a  condition  of  progressive  degradation,  both  corporeal  and 
intellectual. 

Their  literature  has  departed,  and  that  so  totally,  that  the 
natives  do  not  know  of  its  former  existence.  The  arts  and 
sciences  have  abandoned  their  frozen  coasts,  and  left  nothing 
behind,  but  penury  and  ignorance,  desolation  and  death. 

Copenhagen  possesses  a  variety  of  well  endowed  and  well 
managed  public  establishments,  such  as  an  university,  in¬ 
firmaries,  barracks,  exchange,  &c.  :  but  I  need  not  dwell 
on  these,  as  they  have  little  to  distinguish  them  from  similar 
establishments  in  other  countries. 

One  of  them  is,  however,  conducted  with  a  degree  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  reflects  honour  on  the  nation.  I  mean  the 
lying-in  hospital.  This  excellent  institution  is  a  school  for 
medical  practitioners,  as  well  as  a  blessing  to  the  country. 

W  ithin  its  walls  are  annually  delivered  upwards  of  one 
thousand  females,  of  whom  the  proportion  that  dies  is  asto¬ 
nishingly  small.  Patients  of  every  country,  age,  character, 
and  denomination,  are  indiscriminately  admitted,  without 
any  question  being  asked.  If  they  can  afford  to  pay  for- 
extra  attendance  and  accommodations,  they  may  have  them 
at  a  moderate  price,  but  what  is  afforded  gratis,  is  generally 
deemed  sufficient.  The  mother  is  received  only  four  or  five 
days  before  her  time,  and  she  may  leave  her  child,  if  she 
pleases,  in  the  hospital.  This  is  frequently  done  by  poor 
women  who  are  delivered  of  illegitimate  children. 

The  patient,  veiled  or  unveiled,  is  received  at  all  hours, 
without  delay,  or  hesitation.  Some  keep  their  veils  on  the 
whole  time  of  their  confinement.  This  institution  has  done 
away  completely  the  barbarous  practice  of  child-murder  in 
the  Danish  metropolis. 

It  would  require  a  volume  to  detail  the  various  public 
establishments,  charitable  institutions,  and  ornamental  edi¬ 
fices  of  Copenhagen ;  but  as  these  are  nearly  similar  over 
the  whole  of  northern  Europe,  they  deserve  no  particular 
notice. 

4  pillar  of  Norwegian  granite,  erected  in  honour  of  the 
late  king,  on  occasion  of  his  granting  in  ]7‘J2,  their  freedom 
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to  the  peasants  occupying  the  crown-lands,  strikes  the 
sranger,  as  simple  and  elegant.  It  stands  near  the  western 
gate,  and  has  fortunately  escaped,  though  in  the  line  of  the 
fire  from  the  town  and  the  batteries,  during  the  bombard¬ 
ment.  On  one  side  is  engraved  on  a  marble  slab  inserted 
into  the  granite,  the  following  inscription,  For  Christian  den 
Syvende  de  Danskes  og  Norskes  Konge  af  eenige  og  tan- 
knemmelige  Borgere.  (To  Christian  the  seventh,  king  of  the 
Danes  and  Norwegians,  by  some  grateful  citizens)  :  on  the 
opposite  side  is  engraved,  Grundsteuen  bier  lagt  of  Frederik 
Kongens  Son  Folkets  Yen,  1792.  (The  foundation  stone 
was  laid  by  Frederick  the  king’s  son,  the  people’s  friend, 
1792). 

I  visited  the  theatre,  twice  in  1804,  and  once  in  1809, 
but  can  say  very  little  of  the  dramatic  amusements  of 
Copenhagen.  On  asking  some  of  the  literati  here,  whe¬ 
ther  they  possess  original  tragedies  and  comedies  in  the 
Danish  tongue,  I  had  such  vague  and  contradictory  answers, 
that  I  soon  formed  my  opinion,  and  suppressed  my  curi¬ 
osity.  The  case  is  pretty  much  the  same  with  regard  to  the 
performances  of  this.  country,  in  other  departments  of  litera¬ 
ture. 

They  have,  it  is  true,  some  histories,  replete  with  research 
and  erudition,  as  that  of  Suhm,  for  instance  ;  but  their  com¬ 
position  is  clumsy,  and  their  materials  heavily  and  unskil¬ 
fully  arranged.  This  I  have  been  told  by  the  most  enlight¬ 
ened  and  candid  Danes  with  whom  1  have  conversed ;  for  I 
cannot  pretend  to  judge  of  the  literature  of  the  nation,  from 
mv  own  very  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  language. 

The  same  reason  makes  me  pass  over  some  names  whose 
works  are  often  mentioned  with  respect  by  this  people,  such 
as  Baggesen  the  poet,  madame  Brun,  and  several  others, 
who  have  attempted  of  late  to  force  their  language  into 
elegance  and  popularity. 

In  the  belles  lettres,  eloquence,  and  the  higher  poetry, 
however,  they  confess  themselves  far  behind  the  four  Euro¬ 
pean  nations. 

In  ship-building,  I  find  Copenhagen  .almost  equal  to  any 
town  in  England.  It  possesses  indeed,  peculiar  local  ad¬ 
vantages,  from  its  admirable  harbour  and  canals  ;  and  these 
are  turned  to  good  account.  The  ship-builders  employ  hea¬ 
vier  and  more  solid  timbers  than  we  do  in  England,  cceleris 
■ -paribus ,  insomuch  that  were  two  vessels  of  five  hundred  tons 
register  to  be  weighed,  the  one  in  Copenhagen,  and  the 
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other  in  London,  the  Danish  ship  would  be  found  nearly 

ooe  hundred  tons  heavier  than  t!:e  English. 

1  had  a  long  conversation  to-day  uiib  a  Danish  gentle¬ 
man.  upon  tln:  expediency  of  his  country  possessing  a  fleet 
of  line  o~  battle  ships*  As  usual.  we  finished  by  each  of  os 
remaini  i.j  more  firm  in  his  own  opinion  than  before. 

Much,  indeed,  may  be  plausibly  urged  on  both  sides  of 
the  question  ;  but  with  regard  to  Copenhagen  being  the 
depot  of  the  whole  navy,  I  think  there  ought  now  to  be  but 
one  opinion.  Should  tilts  country  waste  its  resources  in 
building  another  fleet  of  eighteen  or  twenty  line  of  battle 
ships,  and  re-establishing  its  navy,  it  will  only  lead  t  Daring 
upon  this  fine  city  another  storm  similar  to  that  of  1  SOT. 

Xow  that  every  idea  of  political  morality,  and  of  a  ba¬ 
lance  of  powers  ov  mutual  indulgence,  or  co-operation,  is 
I:.L_'h  d  it.  u  .is ‘idle  to  talk  of  being  strong  enough  to  de- 
t  t  Zeeland  against  threat  Britain,  or  Holstein,  and  llie 
j- 3  7i ta.  provinces.  asrmns.  .ie  itrea :  conterminous  states  , 
and  it  is  equal:  r  absurd  to  ?  tempt  to  maintain  a  complete 
independence  o:  the  great  Dc-reat  kingdoms,  by  straining 
those  s. '-'_d  res-,  trees.  r.  r:  c  times,  enabled  Den¬ 
mark  to  support  a  c ’nstderame  ;gure  in  the  north.  She 
.1  be  dragged  along,  and  the  lighter  she  is.  the  less 

ween  tht  '  my  I 

tractive  to  be  reducible  to  tae  plainest  ru.es  oi  aritamet.c 

Jl/  c  T-  -ce  v "0 :?oef  2  if  the  Dane. 

r  -i  -T  :pj»  of  he  lme,  70,099/.  each  .  £  1,400.000 

J9  frizes  of  36  to  44  gins,  32, 000/.  each  .  384,000 

<_  P  s  f  .  _r.  of  12  to  22  guns,  15,000 /.  each  500,000 

rises,  at  3  .  per  man  .  600,( 

uidmilUia,at90/-pe^oau  1,900,000 
j  ,7  .  cavilrv  an  i  artillerymen,  at  40/.  per  man  ....  450,090 

Ordnance  and  stores  for  coasts  and  fortresses .  200,000 

Grand  total,  . . . - .  £-4,564,000 

T  ex ~ ~r  stated  must  be  incurred  by  a  country  of 
whxh  the  revenue  never  exceeded  1  .,200.090/.  and  whose 

•  t  '  J-  j-  thg  ships  here  menacaad,  i*.  t-te  on.y  part  oi  tie 

r„V- not  ^ennanent,  and  accordingly,  I  have  stated 
cne  half  the  2TC-*  suot-Z  ;h  suen  sr.tps  cost  at  tne  presenc 

‘  -  1  •  -i.  taz.  the  rej  -  -  —  -  -  -  :  ^  - 

_ - _ ... v_- ’c-  the  i.  m  uta.  fa.  7  :?  tc  statement. 
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present  revenue  is  not  one  half  of  that  sum  ;  and  how  dread¬ 
fully  inadequate  must  the  revenue  in  question  appear,  when 
we  extend  our  view  beyond  the  merely  naval  and  military 
disbursements  of  the  government?  Mow  is  the  civil  admini¬ 
stration  to  be  kept. up,  and  the  royal  family  to  be  supported? 
But  supposing  we  dismiss  the  large  ships  of  war,  w  hich  are 
in  fact  not  only  useless,  but  pernicious,  as  a  dead  weight 
on  the  country,  and  reduce  the  naval  establishment  to  the 
force  which  reason  would  prompt  Denmark  to  maintain  in 
proportion  to  her  wants,  revenue,  and  population,  we  shall 
find  her  naval  and  military  establishments  nearly  as  follows  : 
viz. 


6  stout  frigates,  of 44  to  50  guns,  40,000/ .  <£240,000 

10  smaller  vessels,  of  8  to  20  guns,  12,000/.  ......  120,000 

5000  sailors  and  marines,  at  SO/,  per  man  .  00,000 

20,000  infantry  of  the  line  and  militia,  at  20/.  per  man  400,000 
2500  cavalry  and  artillerymen,  at  40/.  per  man  ••••  100,000 

Ordnance  and  stores  for  coasts  and  fortresses  .  100,000 


.Grand  total  .  £1,050,000 


Every  candid  man  must  acknowledge  that  this  force, 
however  inadequate  to  contend  with  Great  Britain,  Russia, 
or  France,  is  all  that  Denmark,  with  a  population  of 
2,500,000,  and  a  revenue  of  one  million  two  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  can  afford  to  support. 

In  times  of  war  with  Britain,  she  not  only  loses  her 
valuable  East  and  West  India  trade,  and  colonies,  but 
also  by  far  the  most  productive  branches  of  her  internal  com¬ 
merce. 

The  excellent  province  of  Norway  is  a  dead  weight  on 
Denmark  at  present.  The  Sound  dues,  amounting  at  an 
average  to  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  per  an¬ 
num,  and  very  rarely  under  one  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
are  completely  sacrificed  ;  and  the  exports  of  fish,  iion,  and 
wood,  from  the  numerous  ports  of  the  monarchy,  usually 
amounting  to  three  millions  of  pounds  per  annum,  are  now 
estimated  at  one  tenth  of  that  sum  ! 

The  deduction  into  which  thegentleman  from  Copenhagen 
has  led  me,  forms  a  part  of  what  I  purposed  to  touch  upon 
under  the  third  head  of  my  remarks,  viz.  Denmark  in  general. 

Denmark,  with  Norway  and  Iceland,  forms  a  surface  equal 
to  that  of  the  British  Isles,  about  160,000  square  miles,  or 
102,400,000  square  acres.  On  comparing  the  works  ol  such 
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statistical  writers  as  I  have  been  able  to  procure,  namely, 
Biisching,  Thaarup,  Catteau,  and  Bertnch,  with  the  lists 
which  my  private  friends  have  urawn  up  for  me,  the  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  different  provinces  and  isles  appears  to  be  nearly 
as  follows  : 


Norway  with  its  islands  . 950,000 

Zeeland,  including  Copenhagen  . • .  235,000 

Fiinen,  Langeland,  and  Samsbe  .  170,000 

Moen,  Falster,  Laaland,  &c.  &c .  40,000 

Jutland . . . * .  300,000 

Schleswig  .  265,000 

Holstein,  including  Altona  . 320,000 

Iceland  . 50,000 

Faroe  isles .  5,000 


Grand  total  . . .  2,335,000 


Or  102,400,000  English  acres,  43  acres  to  each  individual. 

Most  writers  fix  the  population  in  round  numbers,  at 
two  millions  live  hundred  thousand,  and,  in  consequence 
of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Norwegian  population,  that 
number  may  perhaps  approach  pretty  close  to  the  truth. 
Denmark  is  to  the  great  European  powers,  nearly  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  proportion,  both  in  population  and  resources,  viz. 

In  Population.  In  Resources. 

Denmark  is  to  Great  Britain  as  1  to  7  as  1  to  35 

— — . — - —  France  •••• .  —  1  to  20  — -  1  to  30 

• - Russia  .  —  1  to  15  —  1  to  15 


Austria  .  —  1  to  10  —  1  to  12 

Turkey . -  1  to  8  —  1  to  10 

Spain  . .  — -  1  to  G  —  1  to  10 


By  resources,  I  do  not  mean  merely  the  absolute  revenue 
arising  from  taxes,  contributions,  or  other  means  of  raising 
money  for  the  governments  of  those  nations,  nor  their  actual 
armed  force,  for  these  admit  of  endless  modifications,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  nature  of  their  institutions  and  privileges, 
and  to  the  character  of  their  governors  in  the  interim  :  I 
mean  also  in  connection  with  these,  the  grand  total  of  re¬ 
sources  comprehended  in  the  territorial,  colonial,  and  com¬ 
mercial  wealth,  the  manufacturing  industry,  accumulated 
capital,  and  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  countries  to  which 
I  have  referred. 
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It  is  obvious  from  Ibis  comparison,  that  Denmark  cannot 
possibly  maintain,  for  any  length  of  time,  her  present  esjao- 
lishments.  Her  credit  is  already  almost  annihilated,  and  all 
her  resources  are  in  a  rapid  decline. 

Her  expenditure  in  1807  and  1808,  exceeded,,  each  year, 
her  income  or  clear  revenue,  as  I  learn  from  good  authority, 
by  nearly  twelve  millions  of  dollars,  or  two  millions  and  a 
quarter,  sterling,  and  her  revenue  is  daily  diminishing,  an 
indeed,  must  continue  to  decline  during  a  war  with  Great 
Britain. 

The  exchange  upon  Hamburgh,  usually  at  par,  is  now 
rather  more  than  one  hundred  per  cent,  against  her,  and  is 

daily  falling.  . 

The  officers  of  the  navy  and  army,  find  their  pay  re¬ 
duced  to  one  half,  by  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  money 
issued  by  government,  and  that  at  a  time  when,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  the  badness  of  the  seasons  and  the  pressure  ot  a 
disastrous  war,  every  necessary  of  life  is  at  double  the  com* 
mon  price. 

The  peasantry  are  disgusted  by  the  burthen  of  public  car- 
riages  on  government  account ;  the  mercantile  and  manu- 
facturing  classes  are  ruined  by  the  billetting  of  soldiers  upon 
them?  the  clergy  like  other  annuitants,  are  injured  by  the 
fall  of  the1  real  value  of  money,  and  by  the  general  distress, 
which  they  are  peculiarly  called  upon  by  their  profession  to 
observe,  and  to  alleviate;  the  other  learned  professions, 
chiefly  supported  by  the  opulent  or  litigious,  must  equally 
share  in  the  universal  calamity.  The  nobility  have,  upon 
the  whole,  but  little  influence  in  Denmark.  They  too  are 
deprived  of  two-thirds  of  their  revenues  by  the  change  in  the 
value  of  money  5  and  by  the  sacrifices  which  the  war  demands* 

It  may  appear  paradoxical,  after  this  gloomy  account  of 
the  present  state  of  the  Danish  monarchy,  to  assert,  that  its 
ruler  still  possesses  advantages,  which,  in  spite  ot  the  diffi¬ 
culties  that  surround  his  throne,  might  save  himself  and  his 
country. 

These  I  now  proceed  to  state,  with  the  candour  and  love 
of  truth,  which,  I  am  conscious,  have  hitherto  guided  my 
pen. 

The  first  and  firmest  support  of  a  government  is  the  love 
of  the  people.  In  no  country  in  Europe  (some  parts  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  perhaps  excepted),  have  I  seen  such  active 
and  devoted  patriotism,  as  in  Denmark,  between  1795  and 
1805  ;  and  the  same  temper  continues  still  to  prevail,  in  as 
far  as  the  king  is  personally  concerned.  All  the  unpopular 
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measures  adopted  by  the  government  are  imputed  to  the  ca¬ 
binet  ministers;  the  king  is  never,  tor  a  moment,  suspected 
of  having  any  share  in  them.  The  present  prince  got  the 
credit  of  all  his  father  s  mild  and  popular  regulations,  such 
as  the  abolition  of  vassalage,  and  ot  many  galling  services  to 
which  the  peasantry  on  the  crown-lands  were  formerly  sub¬ 
jected  ;  the  introduction  ot  districtal  courts  of  arbitration, 
which  greatly  facilitate  the  decision  of  law-suits,  and  pre¬ 
vent  or  abridge  litigation  ;  and  the  abolition  of  slavery  in 
the  Danish  colonies. 

Much  of  the  public  favour  which  lie  acquired  as  crown 
prince  still  remains  ;  and  notwithstanding  his  excessive  par¬ 
tiality  for  his  military  establishment,  to  which  he  is  known 
to  sacrifice  many  important  interests  of  his  people,  they  still 
feel  for  his  person,  the  warmest  affection  and  attachment  of 
which  they  are  capable. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  in  the  love  of  his  people,  that 
the  king  of  Denmark  is  to  look  for  the  salvation  of  his  throne. 
Ihe  country  possesses  many  great  advantages,  peculiar  to 
itself. 

The  public  burdens  have  hitherto  been  moderate,  and  the 
public  debt  a  mere  trifle.  In  point  of  physical  situation, 
Denmark  is  peculiarly  favoured  beyond  the  conterminous1 

states. 

Her  coast  is  extensive  beyond  all  proportion  to  her  terri¬ 
fy?  that  of  Norway,  the  isles  and  the  continental  pro¬ 
vinces,  exclusively  ol  Iceland,  being  calculated  at  eight 
thousand  English  miles,  and  that  prodigious  coast  compre¬ 
hends  many  hundreds  of  harbours. 

In  consequence  of  its  local  position,  the  kingdom  has  been 
for  ages  a  considerable  maritime  and  mercantile  power,  and 
has  possessed  the  most  lucrative  species  of  employment,  the 
carrying  and  transit  trade. 

This  has  given  to  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population 
some  wealth,  and  a  propensity  for  a  seafaring  life.  There 
are  not,  perhaps,  in  Europe,  hardier  or  steadier  seameft 
than  the  Norwegians  and  Jutlanders;  and  indeed,  if  we  ex¬ 
cept  the  British,  no  nation  can  pretend  to  surpass  Denmark 
in  the  capability  of  making  a  good  figure  at  sea,  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  her  population  and  resources.  While  she  possesses 
Zeeland,  and  consequently  the  key  of  the  Baltic,  it  will 
always  be  the  interest  of  the  other  European  and  American 
powers  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  her,  and  as  she  has,  upon 
the  whole,  enjoyed,  for  many  years  past,  a  mild,  impartial. 
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and  virtuous  administration,  those  powers  found  it  their  in¬ 
terest  to  support  her. 

The  same  inducement  to  preserve  her  independence  and 
integrity,  still  exists. 

After  all  that  has  passed  betwixt  her  and  ourselves,  it  will 
be  difficult  perhaps  to  point  out  any  other  power  in  whose 
hands  we  ought  to  place  Norway,  Zeeland,  and  the  passage 
into  the  Baltic,  after  taking  them  from  Denmark.  What  is 
true  of  us,  holds  good  as  to  all  the  other  European  powers. 

The  benefits  resulting  from  the  very  excellent  natural  situ¬ 
ation  of  this  country  for  foreign  and  domestic  commerce, 
must  not  be  thrown  into  the  possession  of  a  preponderating 
or  dangerous  power ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  so 
great  and  various  of  themselves,  as  to  confer  importance  and 
dignity  upon  any  country  that  happens  to  enjoy  them. 

In  the  present  unhappy  situation  of  the  world,  when  every 
bond  of  political  decency  and  expediency  is  relaxed  or 
broken ;  when  caprice,  passion,  or  revenge,  and  a  blind 
fury,  seem  to  dictateto  the  different  governments  the  conduct 
which  they  adopt,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  best  interests 
of  their  constituents,  the  motives  now  started  for  the  pre« 
servation  of  Denmark  may  have  no  weight ;  but  this  delirium 
©f  political  fever  cannot  be  of  long  continuance. 

Let  the  Danish  government  return  to  its  old  habits  and 
connexions,  abandon  the  idea  of  shining  as  a  military  state, 
renew  its  amicable  relations  with  Britain,  even  at  the  risk  of 
Buonaparte’s  vengeance,  and  the  temporary  deprivation  of 
Jutland  and  the  German  provinces;  and  she  may  yet  re¬ 
trieve  her  late  misfortunes,  and  continue  to  exist  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  nation. 

In  possession  of  Norway,  Zeeland,  and  the  Isles,  she 
will  be  a  respectable  power,  both  on  account  of  her  com¬ 
manding  natural  position,  so  often  mentioned,  and  likewise 
of  the  character  of  her  people. 

The  Norwegians  are  unquestionably  as  virtuous,  brave, 
and  worthy  a  people  as  any  in  the  world.  Their  country 
cannot  be  attacked  with  advantage  by  any  enemy  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  its  conquest  will  cost  more  than  the  result  of 
such  conquest  can  benefit  the  captors. 

The  natives  of  Zeeland  and  the  other  isles,  though  not  so 
well  liked  by  us,  or  perhaps  by  their  neighbours,  as  the 
Norwegians,  are  much  the  same  in  point  of  civilization,  ac¬ 
tivity,  and  wealth,  as  the  other  Northern  Europe  tribes; 
but  they  have  in  a  conspicuous  degree  the  spirit  of  nation* 
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ality  and  patriotism,  which  is  so  effectual  a  support  of 
national  independence. 

In  all  these  advantages,  to  which  Denmark  has  a  peculiar 
claim,  we  perceive  a  powerful  preservative  amidst  her  pre¬ 
sent  alarming  symptoms  of  decay  ;  and  every  impartial 
philanthropist  must  wish  that  it  may  prove  effectual. 


LETTER  XIII. 

Helsinglorg,  in  Sweden,  Jan.  12,1809- 

AFTER  a  tedious  detention  of  eight  days  by  the  drifted 
ice,  which  occasionally  filled  the  Sound  between  Elsinore 
and  this  place,  I  contrived  to  cross  to-day  by  means  of  an 
ice-boat,  and  by  the  active  aid  of  six  stout  Danish  seamen. 
The  distance  is  only  three  English  miles  and  a  half,  but  it 
look  us  six  hours  to  effect  the  passage.  The  description 
which  I  have  already  given  of  the  winter  passages  across  the 
Great  Belt,  exactly  applies  to  what  I  have  this  day  experi¬ 
enced.  These  voyages  are,  indeed,  in  the  highest  degree 
difficult  and  precarious. 

Being  nowon  Swedish  ground,  I  feel  myself  at  full  liberty 
to  write  what  I  please,  without  any  dread  of  being  perse¬ 
cuted  for  my  opinions,  or  of  being  deprived  of  my  papers. 
A  ludicrous  incident,  which  occurred  yesterday,  convinces 
me  of  the  value  of  such  a  privilege. 

I  had  purchased  in  Aalborg  a  map  of  Denmark,  pub¬ 
lished  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Bertuch  of  Weimar;  and*  as 
I  travelled  from  the  capital  of  north  Jutland,  wrote  down 
upon  the  map,  my  route,  the  population  of  the  towns 
through  which  I  passed,  and  of  those  in  the  vicinity  ;  and, 
on  a  slip  of  paper  attached  to  it,  any  thing  relative  to  them 
which  1  considered  as  interesting.  There  was  nothing  more 
in  all  this  than  what  most  travellers  practise.  It  had  always 
been  my  custom  to  do  so  ;  and  in  no  country  did  I  ever  suf¬ 
fer  any  inconvenience  from  it.  Not  so,  however,  in  Elsinore. 
One  day,  when  I  was  gone  out  of  the  room  to  dress,  the  po¬ 
lice  officer  who  accompanied  me  every  step,  discovered  the 
map  on  my  table,  and  watched  me  carefully  with  regard  to 
it,  until  the  day  before  my  departure.  Yesterday  morning, 
at  the  usual  hour,  he  came  with  a  grave  face  into  my  room. 
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and  begging  my  pardon  with  great  civility,  demanded  my 
map  for  a  few  minutes,  as  Ihe  police  must,  he  declared,  ex¬ 
amine  every  paper  belonging  to  a  prisoner  before  he  could 
leave  Denmark. 

It  was  in  vain  to  urge  the  absurdity  of  sending  to  the  po¬ 
lice  a  common  map  of  Denmark,  with  nothing  inserted  in  it, 
but  what  every  school-boy  could  find  in  his  geographical 
grammar,  and  what  the  veriest  blockhead  traversing  the 
Danish  provinces  must  learn,  if  he  knows  any  thing  of  the 
language.  The  poor  map  must  march  to  the  police  office. 
In  three  hours  it  was  sent  back  to  me  with  an  admonition  of 
a  very  serious  kind;  but,  as  I  believe  the  admonitory  mes¬ 
sage  not  to  have  been  correctly  delivered,  I  shall  not  repeat  it. 

Elsinore,  which  is  the  second  city  in  Zeeland,  usually 
contains  about  five  thousand  seven  hundred  inhabitants;  but 
at  present,  perhaps,  not  above  four  thousand.  It  has  a  good 
deal  of  trade  in  timeof  peace,  and  is  in  summer  and  autumn 
one  of  the  most  bustling  little  towns  in  Europe.  The  castle 
of  Cronborg  is  merely  an  old  palace  fortified,  of  no  great 
strength  towards  the  land,  and  liable  to  be  bombarded  from 
the  sea;  at  least  the  real  castle,  to  which  the  steeple  and  te¬ 
legraph  are  attached,  is  so.  The  place  might  be  fortified 
in  a  manner  that  would  render  it  impregnable  on  the  sea¬ 
side;  but  to  do  this  would  take  time,  and  occasion  a  con¬ 
siderable  ex  pence. 

The  number  of  ships  that  have  passed  the  Sound,  com¬ 
monly  called  here  Oresund,  has  been,  communibus  annis , 
during  the  last  twelve  or  fourteen  years,  from  len  to  twelve 
thousand,  and  the  dues  have  fluctuated  between  100,000/. 
and  150,000/.  sterling. 

The  distance  from  Elsinore  point,  where  the  furthermost 
sentry-box  and  cannon  stand, to  the  nearest  spot  in  Sweden,  is 
three  English  miles  and  a  quarter;  so  that  there  is  room 
enough  for  vessels  to  pass  through  it  with  a  fair  wind,  in 
spite  of  the  batteries  on  both  sides.  Ships  sailing  at  the  rate 
ot  five  or  six  knots  an  hour  have  little  to  fear  from  cannon 
at  the  distance  of  above  a  mile  and  a  half  from  them.  As 
the  batteries  of  Elsinore  and  Helsingborg  are  nearly  opposite 
to  eaclt  other,  they  can  only  continue  to  annoy  a  ship  in  Iter 
passage  for  a  few  minutes,  provided  she  have  a  good  breeze. 
The  common  depth  of  the  water  is  from  lour  and  a  half  to 
seven  fathoms  ;  but  near  Elsinore  it  is  in  some  places  twelve 
or  fourteen.  The  tide  is  quite  irregular,  being  entirely  de¬ 
pendent  upon  the  winds  either  of  the  North  Sea  or  the  Baltic, 
or  the  collision  of  both.  1  ara  persuaded  it  never  rises  above 
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fwo  or  three  fee*,  excepting  on  extraordinary  occasion?; 
■when  it  has  sometimes  been  known  to  exceed  fire  or  six. 
"What  renders  the  navigation  of  the  Baltic  particularly  diffi¬ 
cult  and  dangerous  in  stormy  weather  is.  that  the  winds  and 
currents  almost  slwacs  drive  the  same  way.  so  that,  in  a 
gale  cf  wlixL  a  ship  on  a  lee-shore  has  not  only  the  wind,  but 
also  the  current ,  sometimes  running  at  the  rate  of  three  or  tonr 
knees  an  hour,  to  straggle  with  :  and  consequently  little 
chance  o f  escaping  shipwreck . 

I  counted  eight  gun-boats  in  the  harbour  of  Elsinore,  and 
ther  appeared  to  me  to  be  more  formidable  than  we  generally 
suppose.  Thev  are  rowed  by  twenty-four  oars,  have  heavy 
cannon,  twenty-four  pounders,  in  the  bows  and  sterns,  and 
can  carry  from  fifty  to  seventy  armed  men.  In  Copenhagen 
there  are  about  sixty  of  them,  which,  in  calm  weather,  can 
alw=TS  sally  on*,  for  the  purpose  of  annoying  any  convoys 
that  may  chance  to  come  nigh  the  coast. 

On  the  Ttli  of  t  .is  month.  1  was  witness  to  a  distressing 
scene  between  Cronborg  castle  and  a  Swedish  man  or  war  brig, 
which,  having  stuck  fast  in  a  field  of  ice,  was  drifted  along 
the  Sound  towards  the  north.  The  castle  fired  at  the  ship  ; 
and  the  ship,  finding  no  attention  paid  to  her  on  striking  her 
colours,  returned  the  fire  with  much  gallantry  and  coolness. 
Vfe  could  see  the  captain  of  the  Swedish  ship.  Captain 
Dryer,  walk  up  and  down  his  quarter-deck,  giving  orders  to 
his  men  with  as  much  sang-froid  as  if  he  had  been  at  a  re¬ 
view.  At  last,  the  Danes  became  ashamed  ot  their  cruelly, 
i:  firing  at  a  ship  in  cis'ress,  and  suspended  me  cannonade 
from  the  casric.  *  The  Edema  Litet.  the  Swedish  brig,  in¬ 
stant!  v  ceased  firing  also,  after  having  thrown  seventeen  shot 
ir.io  the  town  and  castle  ;  or.e  of  these  hu  the  gallows  near 
the  town,  and  two  of  them  struck  the  roofs  of  houses  close  to 
my  lodgings. 

*Tbe  animosity  betwixt  the  two  countries  is  greater  than  I 
lad  conceived  possible,  considering  the  long  duration  of 
peace  between  them — a  great  misfortune  to  both. 

A  stranger  must  be  a  good  deal  struck  w  nil  the  d merer ce 
of  appearance  which  the  people,  and  more  especially  the- 
militarv.  exhibit  on  each  side  ot  the  Sound.  The  Swedes 
have,  in  general,  sallow  complexions,  dark  skins,  discontented 
faces,  a  melanchclv  drawling  accent,  are  fond  of  yellow  and 
blue  colours,  and  2re  a  tall,  athletic-looking  race  of  men. 
The  soldiers  have  all  great  coats  of  blue  cloth,  with  yellow 
facing’s,  and  long  necks,  which  hang  down  to  the  sraril  of 
their  backs,  and  cover  their  elbows.  They  wear  round  hats. 
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with  a  long  white  feather  in  front,  erect,  and  rather  eleo-ant, 
and  have  a  brass  belt  round  the  crown,  for  the  purpose,°as  it 
would  seem,  of  warding  off  the  blow  of  a  sword.  Their  arms 
resemble  those  of  the  Danes. 

The  Danes,  on  the  other  hand,  delight  in  red  and  purple 
colours,  have  blooming  complexions,  round  faces  of  good 
colour,  but  not  much  expression,  smooth  good  skins 
talk  in  a  barking  Buchan,  or  Aberdeenshire  accent,  and  are 
neither  so  tall,  nor  of  so  athletic  an  appearance  as  the  Swedes. 
Their  soldiers  wear  red  coats,  with  different  facings,  as  in 
England,  and  round  or  cocked  hats,  according  to  their 
different  regiments,  as  in  France,  Germany,  and  Britain. 
The  houses  in  Helsingborg  look  tolerably  well,  but  the 
general  appearance  of  the  people  and  houses  is  more  wealthy 
on  the  Danish  side.  J 

I  feel,  however,  more  pleasure  in  my  change  of  country 
than  ever  1  did  in  my  life,  and  could  have  kissed  the  dust 
of  this  barren  land,  on  my  ascending  the  quay,  so  happy  did 
I  find  myself  in  recovering  my  freedom. 

I  immediately  called  on  our  consul,  Mr.  F***,  who  be¬ 
haved  to  me,  as  he  does  to  all  his  countrymen,  with  the 
utmost  attention  and  civility.  I  went  with  him  to  a  ball 
this  evening,  and  was  gratified  to  meet  a  number  of  well- 
dressed  persons  of  each  sex,  who  spoke  English  correctly 
and  appeared  to  be  our  friends  and  brothers.  J  7 

This  place  looks  at  a  distance  much  larger  than  it  is  found 
to  be  on  a  closer  inspection.  It  contains  about  two  thousand 
souls,  has  a  bad  harbour,  a  scanty  trade,  and  is  of  very  little 
importance  in  any  point  of  view.  The  prospect  from  the 
old  tower  of  Kama* *,  above  the  town,  is  very  fine  and  ex¬ 
tensive,  embracing  a  considerable  portion  of  Zeeland,  Copen¬ 
hagen,  Elsinore,  which  looks  beautiful  from  this  spot 
Hamlet’s  palace,  near  Elsinore,  which  I  forgot  to  visit  this 
time,  but  knew  that  it  was  not  worth  seeing  in  1804,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  Swedish  coast,  from  the  Sound  to  Malmoe 

The  most  remarkable  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Helsingborg,  is  Ramlbsa,  a  watering  place,  whose  minerals 
are  famous  over  Sweden,  and  which,  in  summer,  is  usually 
frequented  by  great  numbers  of  invalids,  or  idle  fashionables 
from  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

Count  Ruth  has  a  colliery,  and  a  manufactory  of  pottery 
near  this  place.  He  is  a  man  of  spirit  and  enterprise,  but 


*  Karna,  pronounced  as  the  Highlanders  do  the  word  synonimous  to  Cairn 

a  heap  of  stones  laid  upon  a  grave.  ;  3  co 
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I)<is  very  up-hill  work  witli  sucli  new  manufactures  and 
operations  in  this  country. 

Having  business  in  Gothenburg,  I  purpose  to  setoff  to¬ 
morrow,  in  spite  of  the  excessive  severity  of  the  weather. 
Fahrenheit’s  thermometer  is  now  twenty-two  degrees  below 
the  freezing  point. 

I  have  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with  the  custom-house 
officers  on  both  sides  of  the  Sound  ;  for,  contrary  to  my  ex¬ 
pectations,  they  searched  my  baggage  with  great  politeness, 
and  spoiled  and  tossed  about  nothing  that  belonged  to  me. 
Travellers  have  frequently  themselves  to  blame  for  the  in¬ 
civility  of  these  people,  who  may  easily  be  prevented  from 
every  species  of  rudeness  by  a  few  gentle  words,  and  by  a 

discreet  demeanour.  ^ 

The  charge  of  ferrying  across  the  Sound  is  very  high  ; 
and,  indeed,  there  is  no  wonder  that  it  is  so  at  this  present 
time,  for  nothing  can  be  conceived  more  troublesome  and 
perilous  to  the  boatmen.  In  ordinary  seasons,  and  when  the 
Sound  is  free  from  ice,  they  charge  about  a  guinea  and  a  half 
for  a  boat  with  four  hands. 

If  I  had  difficulty  in  procuring  small  money  in  exchange 
for  dollars  in  Denmark,  I  find  tenfold  difficulty,  or  rattier 
impossibility,  here;  for  there  is  no  coin  of  any  kind,  nor 
any  species  of  currency,  but  paper.  There  are,  it  is  true, 
bank-notes  as  low  as  ten  pence  sterling,  and  a  great  variety 
of  notes  from  that  value  up  to  the  sum  of  some  hundred 
pounds;  but  still  the  absolute  want  of  a  circulating  metallic 
medium  is  severely  felt. 

Foreigners,  on  landing  in  Sweden,  are  much  puzzled  how 
to  manage  their  money  transactions,  and  must  bestow  a  con¬ 
siderable  portion  of  time  and  attention  upon  them,  before 
they  can  feel  themselves  at  ease  on  the  subject.  One  general 
rule  is  to  procure  as  many  small  notes  as  possible,  because  it 
often  happens  that  a  stranger  is  under  the  necessity  of  giving 
a  dollar  instead  of  the  Sixth  part  of  one,  in  case  he  has  no 
change  to  pay  the  little  demands  that  incessantly  occur  in 
travelling.  The  Swedish  and  Danish  dollar  were  formerly 
of  the  same  value,  or  very  nearly  so,  but  at  present  the 
Danish  vix-dollar  is  only  worth  two  shillings  and  twopence 
sterling  while  the  Swedish  rix-dollar  is  valued  at  three 
Shillings.  The  Danish  dollar  consists  of  forty-eight  stivers 
or  ninety-six  skillings  Danish  ;  the  Swedish  of  forty-mght 
skillings  Swedish.  But  in  both  countries  the  stivers  and 
skillings  have  almost  wholly  disappeared,  and  will,  probably* 
a  few  years  hence,  be  no  more  than  imaginary  coins. 
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In  1804  there  was  no  scarcity  of  specie  in  Denmark,  but 
at  present  not  a  stiver  or  coin  of  any  kind  can  be  procured 
without  much  difficulty,  aud  in  Sweden  none  at  all. 


LETTER  XI \r. 

Engelholm ,  two  stages  north  of  Helsingborg , 
Jan.  14,  I8O9. 

I  arrived  here  from  Helsingborg  some  hours  ago,  and 
during  my  progress  was  much  surprised  and  gratified,  to 
find  that  travelling  in  Sweden  is  by  no  means  so  irksome  and 
unpleasant  as  in  many  other  parts  of  Europe.  The  horses 
are  hardy,  fleet,  and  accustomed  to  quick  driving  ;  the 
peasants  are  good-natured,  and  extremely  desirous  to  please  i 
they  never  gru  ruble  or  com  plain  at  the  smallness  of  the  drink- 
money  they  receive,  nor  use  aqy  discontented  or  insulting 
expressions.  The  roads  are  excellent,  and  the  distances 
accurately  measured.  As  far  as  regards  the  expeuce  of 
horses,  travelling  in  Sweden  is  not  above  one-third  of 
what  it  is  in  Britain  ;  but  a  journey  of  one  hundred  miles, 
or  any  given  distance  exceeding  fifty  or  sixty  miles,  which 
can  be  managed,  in  one  day,  will  cost,  perhaps,  one  half 
of  what  it  does  in  England,  and  that  too  with  not  one-tenth, 
of  the  comfort.  Horses  are  supplied  by  the  peasants  at  a 
fixed  price  per  mile,  according  to  the  regulalions  of  a  royal 
edict  ;  and  the  traveller  may  take  his  choice  of  being  for¬ 
warded  in  a  common  four-wheeled  cart,  like  those  of  Den¬ 
mark,  or  of  using  his  own  carriage,  at  the  risk  of  being 
obliged  to  take  an  additional  horse  01  two,  according  to  cir¬ 
cumstances,  or,  perhaps,  of  having  bis  carriage  now  and 
then  overset  in  the  steep  ascents  and  declivities  of  the  roads. 
Although  the  roads  are  very  good,  and  well  repaired,  'hey 
are  frequently  very  steep  ;  and  the  small  Swedish  horses, 
not  accustomed,  and  indeed  not  able,  <0  back  heavy  carri¬ 
ages,  gallop  down  such  declivities  at  full  speed,  and  often 
pay  with  their  lives  for  the  disproportion  between  their 
strength  and  the  task  imposed  upon  them.  In  good  weather 
a  light  calash  is  the  best  sort  of  carriage. 

Several  hours  before  the  traveller  leaves  his  quarters,  and,  if 
convenient,  the  preceding  night,  an  avant-conrier,  here  called 
forbod ,  must  be  dispatched,  who  is  to  intimate  at  the  different 
macdonald].  m 
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stage  houses,  on  the  road  which  he  is  to  take,  the  hour  of  his 
em  loyer’s  proposed  arrival,  the  number  of  horses  he  requires* 
&-c.  A-  servant  of  that  stage-house  then  goes  to  the  peasant 
whose  (urn  it  is  to  furnish  horses  for  that  day,  and  comes 
himself,  or  sends  one  of  his  people,  to  accompany  and  fetch 
back  .horses.  This  singe-house  man  is  called  a  hall-hurl , 
pronounced  hoal-hdrl,  who  must  be  paid  for  his  trouble  as 
.well  as  iheforbod.  The  peasant,  or  his  servant,  will  expect  a 
trifle  also  :  but  thev  do  not  grumble  though  they  get  nothin^. 
It  is,  indeed,  easy  to  satisfy  them  all;  and  1  would  rather 
pay  a  dozen  ot  (hem  than  one  Prussian  or  Saxon  postillion. 

The  furnishing  of  horses  is  a  heavy  burden  upon  the 
Swedish  peasantry,  especially  in  summer  and  autumn,  the 
only  seasons  in  which  they  can  carry  on  their  field  or  agri¬ 
cultural  operations.  The  poor  creatures  are  sometimes 
obliged  to  leave  their  corn  or  their  plough,  and  travel  with 
their  horses  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  English  miles  before  get¬ 
ting  to  the  stage  whence  they  are  to  carry  the  traveller: 
they  then  go  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  of  a  stage,  and  sene- 
rally  at  full  speed  ;  sometimes  their  horses  are  killed,  and 
they  obtain  no  redress  nor  payment ;  and  after  all  this  they 
must  return  home,  a  distance  of  perhaps  twenty  or  twenty- 
two  miles.  These  forty  or  forty-four  miles  they  frequently 
travel  for  four  or  five  shillings  sterling,  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  or  fifth  part  of  what  they  would  ask  if  t lie  fares  were 
not  regulated  by  express  statute. 

The  horse-hire  for  the  Swedish  mile  of  Ihirfy-six  thousand 
feet,  or  nearly  seven  English  miles,  is  twenty-five  pence 
sterling  per  horse,  or  sixpence  farthing  for  nine  thousand 
feet,  or  one  mile  three  quarlers  English.  There  are  no  tolls 
nor  turnpike-gates,  except  where  pontage  is  paid  for  bridges 
that  have  been  attended  with  considerable  expence. 

On  approaching  this  town,  1  was  struck  with  the  solidity 
and  elegance  of  the  bridge  over  the  river,  by  which  I  came 
into  the  place,  and  asked  some  questions  concerning  it.  All 
I  could  learn  was,  that  it  was  lately  built  by  a  foreigner. 

On  getting  into  the  inn  in  which  I  now  write,  1  accosted 
a  genteelly-dressed  young  man,  whom  I  found  in  the  best 
room,  thinking  him  to  be  the  landlord,  and  asked  him  how 
Engelbolm  chanced  to  have  a  bridge  built  with  all  the 
strength  of  a  Scottish  bridge?  u  No  wonder,”  answered  he, 
in  (he  Forfarshire  dialect,  and  with  eyes  sparkling  with 
pleasure,  <£  for  I,  Blackwood,  from  Angus-shire,  in  Scot¬ 
land,  built  it;  and  I  reckon  it,  without  exception,  the  best 
bridge  in  Sweden.” 
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This  was  (lie  sixth  Scotchman  I  had  already  met  with  in 
Sweden,  which  led  one  of  ray  travelling'  companions,  an 
Englishman,  to  make  some  remarks  on  the  industry  and  sa¬ 
gacity  of  a  nation,  the  natives  of  which,  in  every  country  in 
the  world,  and  even  in  poor  Sweden,  distinguish  themselves 
by  a  peculiar  felicity'  in  making  fortunes,  and  rising  to 
places  of  eminence  arid  power.  _  ? 

Here  too  l  find  a  rara  avis  in  lerris ,  an  innkeeper  s daugh¬ 
ter  with  beauty,  sense,  and  modesty. 

The  village  is  small,  not  containing  above  five  or  six 
thousand  souls,  but  its  situation  is  beautiful,  and  in  summer 
must  be  in  the  highest  degree  delicious. 

The  soil  between  this  place  and  Helsingborg  is  poor  and 
sandy,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  tew  spots  which  the 
strong  winds  have  bared  of  snow.  The  peasants’  houses  are 
small  and  paltry,  built  of  wood,  unskilfully  constructed, 
imperfectly  finished,  and  by  no  means  equal  to  those  of  the 
peasants  through  the  greater  part  of  *he  Danish  dominions. 
Agriculture,  excepting  on  two  or  three  farms,  occupied  by 
persons  who  adopt-  onr  system,  is  in  the  rudest  and  most  im¬ 
perfect  state  imaginable.  The  woods  are  chiefly  copse,  the 
larger  trees  having  been  cut  down  and  removed,  and  none 
being  planted  in  their  places.  Plantations  ot  trees  are  a  rare 
phenomenon  in  Sweden.  I  must,  however,  confess,  that  by 
all  accounts  this  district  is  one  of  the  most  barren  and  worst 
cultivated  in  the  kingdom  ;  and,  therefore,  my  remarks, 
which  refer  almost  exclusively  to  what  1  myself  see,  must 
not  be  reckoned  generally  applicable  to  tbe  country,  or  even, 
to  the  greater  part  of  its  agricultural  provinces. 

Whoever  travels  on  this  road,  and  indeed,  as  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  over  all  the  kingdom,  would  do  wisely  to  store  his 
carriage  well  with  mea^  and  drink,  because  almost  all  the 
houses  are  wretched  hovels,  sometimes  lying  alone,  and  to¬ 
tally  sequestered  from  the  rest  of  the  neighbourhood,  and 
can  afford  him  neither  food,  wine,  nor  bed. 

Our  countrymen,  especially  such  as  come  unfledged  from 
England,  and  have  only  travelled  in  that  luxurious  country, 
are  apt  to  be  improvident  in  this  respect.  They  also  inveigh 
against  the  stupidity  and  barbarism  of  the  poor  people  into 
whose  houses  they  enter  on  the  road,  because  they  have  not 
every  conveniency  and  accomodation  ready  at  a  call ;  forget¬ 
ting  that  in  those  houses  the  foreign  traveller  never  expects 
to  find  any  thing,  and  therefore  calls  tor  nothing;  and  that 
it  is  as  unreasonable  to  look  for  the  activity  and  address  ot 
an  English  or  French  waiter  in  a  Swedish  stage-house,  as  it 
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would  be  to  hope  to  find  the  simplicity  and  innocence  of  the 
Swedish  peasant  in  Covent-gardeu  or  the  Palais  Royal. 

1  saw  to-day  a  sinking  instance  of  this  tendency  in  my 
countrymen.  On  arriving  at  the  miserable  stage-house  be¬ 
twixt  tiiis  place  and  Helsingborg,  one  of  our  English  party 
called  for  a  glass  of  water.  A  mild-looking,  handsome  girl 
brought  him  a  wine  glass  empty.  He  raised  his  voice  in  ap¬ 
parent  anger,  and  told  her  to  fetch  him  a  glass  full  of  water. 
The  young  woman,  wishing  to  oblige,  but  not  understand¬ 
ing  any  more  of  his  meaning  than  the  word  glass ,  went  out 
oi  the  room,  and,  after  a  considerable  delay,  brought  him 
a  tumbler  full  of  Swedish  brandy.  The  colour  was  the  same 
with  that  of  water.  I  shall  never  forget  the  frightful  gri¬ 
maces  which  he  made  on  swallowing  the  first  drop  of  this 
horrible  beverage.  In  the  utmost  fury  and  horror,  like  a 
man  convinced  of  being  poisoned,  be  dashed  the  glass  and 
brandy  against  the  ground,  and  with  an  oath  equally  ludi¬ 
crous  and  earnest,  swore  that  the  Swedes  were  the  greatest 
savages,  and  the  most  incorrigible  brutes  in  nature.  I  called 
back  the  girl,  who  had  left  us  in  dismay.  “  Pray,”  said  I  to 
her,  in  my  broken  Swedish,  “fetch  me  a  large'glass  full  of 
water,’  pronouncing  the  word  watten  distinctly,  and  adding' 
drickes-watten  (drinking-water),  to  prevent  mistake.  She 
flew  like  lightning  to  get  it ;  but  before  she  could  present  it 
to  us,  she  had  the  trouble  of  melting  the  ice,  into  which  the 
contents  of  the  bucket,  just  brought  from  a  distant  well,  had 
by  this  time  been  converted;  and  this  delay  gave  new  cause 
ot  reproach  and  triumph  to  my  English  companion. 

The  yvater,  however,  came  at  last;  and  the  girl  made 
many  apologies  for  not  having  at  first  understood  my  com¬ 
panion’s  meaning,  and  also  for  having  brought  the  brandy, 
the  only  drink,  as  she  said,  which  was  ever  called  for  in  their 
house;  and  she  concluded  by  apologizing  to  us  for  the  ex¬ 
treme  frost,  and  uncomfortableness  of  a  Swedish  winter. 
This  last  was  not  expected  by  either  of  us;  and  being  deli¬ 
vered  in  good  Swedish,  with  great  sweetness,  and  with 
somewhat  of  a  melancholy  cadence,  it  sensibly  affected  my 
Englishman. 

He  gave  her  a  crown  ;  but  it  was  not  accepted  without 
much  importunity  on  his  part,  and  many  expressions  of 
lively  gratitude  on  that  of  the  young  woman.  They  would 
soon  have  become  attached  to  each  other,  had  circumstances 
permitted  it  :  so  different  are  the  impressions  which  different 
persons  make  upon  us,  according  to  the  situations  in  which 
ihey  may  be  exibited  to  our  view. 
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Wooden  shoes,  similar  to  those  which  I  saw  in  North  Jut¬ 
land,  are  common  here.  The  people  maintain  that  they  are 
warm  and  dry,  &c.  but  my  opinion  of  them  remains  un¬ 
changed.  They  are  So  very  heavy  and  unwieldy,  that  no 
Reasoning  can  reconcile  an  unbiassed  stranger  to  the  use  of 
them.  % 


LETTER  XV. 

Gothenhurgh,  Githeborg  (pronounced,  by  the 
Swedes,  Yceteborghj,  Feb.  22 d,  J80C). 

I  have  now  spent  nearly  six  weeks  in  Sweden,  and  tra¬ 
velled  about' one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  throng!)  the  coun¬ 
try,  so  that,  with  t he  knowledge  I  had  of  it  some  years  ago, 
1  am  in  a  state  to  give  an  idea  of  its  general  situation.  My 
remarks  shall  be  confined,  as  usual,  chiefly  to  what  came 
under  my  own  personal  observation. 

Between  Gothenburgh  and  Helsingborg,  a  distance  of 
twenty-two  miles  and  au  half,  Swedish,  or  nearly  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  forly-five  English  miles,  there  are  only  six  places 
which  have  the  smallest  claim  to.  the  appellation  of  towns, 
and  three  of  these,  viz.  Engelholm,  Laholm,  and  Falken- 
berg,  are  mere  villages,  although  they  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  towns;  the  other  three,  Halmstadt,  Warberg,  and  Kongs- 
backa,  are  more  populous,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
whole  six  contain  10,000  inhabitants. 

The  countiy  from  Helsingborg  appeared  to  me  poor, 
sandy,  and  meanly  cultivated,  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
farms,  on  which,  as  I  have  already  remarked,  the  Scotch 
farming  system  has  been  recently  introduced. 

Draining  is  much  needed,  but  is  almost  universally  neg¬ 
lected.  The  vast  numbers  of  granite  blocks  w  hich  lie  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  fields  in  all  directions,  and  which  are  in  some, 
places  of  immense  size,  present  very  serious  obstacles  to  agri¬ 
cultural  improvements,  both  by  obstructing  the  run  of  wa¬ 
ter,  and  by  preventing  the  regular  ploughing  of  the  fields. 

Enclosures  are  rarely  met  with,  and  the  few  which  i  have 
seen,  would  scarcely  keep  out  a  pig. 

The  peasants’  houses  are  all  built  of  wood,  and  are  fre¬ 
quently  destroyed  by  accidental  fires.  I  asked  the  peasants 
as  1  came  along,  why  they  still  persevered  in  building  their 
walls  ot  such  frail  and  precarious  materials  as  fir  deals,  which 
so  readily  take  fire,  when  they  had  abundance  of  rough  gra¬ 
nite  at  hand,  ready  for  building  houses  which  would  list  for 
ages,  and  effectually  secure  them  against  the  effects  of  confla- 
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gration?  The  answer  was  uniform  front  every  individual: 
'•We  do  as  has  always  been  done:  and  besides,  wooden  houses 
are  more  expeditiously  built,/  are  cheaper,  warmer,  and^in- 
finitelv  handsomer  than  houses  whose  walls  are  vile  stone.” 

It  is  vain  to  argue  against  such  conclusive,  logic,  or  to  sug'' 
gest  the  example  and  experience  of  oilier  northern  countries. 
The  answer  is  alway  s  ready,  and  is  always  given  with  all  the 
modest  self-sufficiency  of  vulgar  prejudice,  viz.  “  that  may 
do  very  well  in  your  country,  sir,  but  we  know7  better  than 
s*  rangers  what  "suits  Sweden,  and  our  forefathers  did  not 
want  common  sense.” 

X)n  entering  a  peasant’s  -house,  the  traveller  is  pleased 
w if h  the  nearness  and  cleanliness  of  tin  pewter,  and  hard¬ 
ware  utensils,  yvhich  he  sees  displayed  in  a  conspicuous  part 
of  the  family  room. 

He  sees  also  five  or  six,  or  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  mirrors, 
in  different  stations,  in  the  house. 

Both  Danes  and  Swedes  have  a  peculiar  delight  in  this 
kind  of  furniture.  The  next  object  of  attention  is  the  family 
bread,  consisting  of  thin  cakes,  like  the  oaten  cakes  of  Scot¬ 
land,  and  some  northern  English  and  Irish  counties.  T. hese 
cakes  are  of  various  diameters,  from  ten  to  twenty  inches, 
and  are  perforated  in  the  middle,  and  suspended  from  the 
roof  in  rows  along  the  sides  of  the  ceiling,  by  ropes  or  wil¬ 
low  twigs  run  through  ihe  perforation  in  their  centre. 

These  cakes  are  hard  and  tough,  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
compiled  of  two-thirds  rye,  and  one-third  oats,  or  sometimes, 
in  the  better  provinces,  one-third  wheat,  and  are  baked  only 

once  a  year.  c 

An  Englishman  is  seldom  able  to  swallow  this  Kind  ot 
bread;  but  I  myself  have  found  no  inconvenience  lrom  it, 
further  than  the  severe  labour  to  which  it  condemns  the  teeth. 
It  is  certainly  very  convenient  for  labouring  people  to  have 
their  bread  always  ready  for  use,  instead  of  being  obliged  to 
bake  once  or  twice  a-day  for  their  families,  as  in  the  high¬ 
lands  and  Isles  of  Scotland,  and  in  i lie  west  ot  Ireland. 

Young  children,  from  t lie  age  of  one  to  that  of  eighteen 
months,  are  wrapped  op  in  bandages,  like  cylindrical  wicker 
baskets,  which  are  contrived  so  as  to  keep  their  bodies  straight, 
without  interfering  much  with  their  growth. 

They  are  suspended  from  pegs  in  the  wall,  or  laid  in  any 
convenient  part  of  the  room,  without  much  nicety,  where 
the  j7  exist  in  great  silence,  and  good  humour.  I  have  not 
heard  the  cries  of  a  child  since  1  came  to  Sweden.  How  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  horrible  squalling,  so  often  the  annoyance  of 
Scottish  inns! 
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Young  women,  and  married  and  old  women,  use  the  same 
sort  of  dress,  both  for  the  head  and  person.  This  gives  the 
former  a  strange  look. 

The  women  may,  in  general,  be  called  handsome,  though 
they  are  rather  lean,  and  their  bosoms  rarely  display  that 
charming  luxuriance  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  their  sex, 
in  Germany  and  France.  The  aid  which  dress  might  afford 
to  the  churlishness  of  nature  in  this  respect,  seems  to  be 
overlooked  by  almost  all  classes,  especially  in  the  early  pe¬ 
riod  of  life. 

Every  girl  of  the  lower  order,  wears  a  white,  or  some¬ 
times  a  coloured  handkerchief  round  her  neck  and  about  her 
head:  one  triangular  flap  of  which  hangs  down  behind  her 
shoulders.  The}'  have  fine  hair,  commonly  brown  or  flaxen, 
rarely  black,  and  very  seldom  red ;  long  eye-lashes,  beauti- 
fully-arched  eye-brows,  and  an  expression  of  sweetness  and 
innocence.  Their  accent  in  speaking,  is  melancholy  in  the 
highest  degree,  and  approaches  to  the  singing  cadence  of  the 
Highlanders  of  Argyleshire,  in  Scotland.  Indeed  they  re¬ 
semble,  in  many  respects,  the  females  of  the  finer  Scottish 
counties. 

Ladies  of  wealth  and  rank,  dress  pretty  much  in  the 
French  and  English  style.  1  think,  however,  that  both  gentle¬ 
men  and  ladies,  of  the  higher  orders,  affect  the  French  lan¬ 
guage,  dress,  and  manners,  more  than  they  do  the  English; 
and  that  the  imitation  of  the  latter  is  exclusively  adopted  by 
the  mercantile  classes. 

Were  I  to  form  a  judgment  from  the  little  experience 
which  1  have  had,  concerning  the  relative  characters  of  the 
different  ranks,  1  should  be  apt  to  invert  the  order  commonly 
received  in  society,  and  to  prefer  the  lower  to  the  higher; 
the  merchant  to  the  nobleman,  and  the  peasant  to  the  mer¬ 
chant.  This  preference,  it  is  true,  is  entirely  confined  to 
what  some  men  would  call  the  negative  worth  or  morality  of 
the  parties;  their  freedom  from  tlie  vices  and  follies  to 
which  they  have  little  temptation  and  access. 

One  thing,  however,  is  certain,  that  while  the  powerful, 
rich,  and  commercial  portions  of  the  Swedish  population  are 
not  particularly  distinguished  above  the  neighbouring  nations, 
for  uprightness,  or  honesty,  the  peasants  are  universally 
allowed  to  be  the  most  innocent  and  harmless  in  Europe. 

In  most  parts  of  the  country,  the  houses  have  no  locks  to 
their  doors,  which  stand  open  day  and  night,  in  summer 
and  autumn,  and  when  the  weather  admits  of  it;  a  sure 
proof  that  theft  and  violence  are  uncommon  or  unknown. 

There  is  a  general  deficiency  of  education  among  them. 
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Scarcely  any  of  the  peasants  who  fetched  us  horses,  and 
very  few  of  the  landlords  of  stage-houses  can  write,  or  even 
read.  This  arises  from  the  scarcity  and  the  bad  establish¬ 
ment  of  schools  throughout  the  country.  In  this  respect, 
they  are  far  behind  their  neighbours,  the  Danes  and  Germans, 
though  infinitely  before  their  other  neighbours  the  Russians. 

Men  of  whom  one  would  expect  that,  their  success  in  life 
must  essentially  depend  upon  their  education,  such  as  officers 
in  the  army,  navy,  landed  proprietors,  and  young  sons  of 
noble  families,  are  also  miserably  deficient  in  those  branches 
of  knowledge  to  which  in  the  aggregate  we  commonly  give 
the  title  of  liberal  education. 

They  sometimes  speak  a  foreign  language,  or  two,  and 
with  this  literary  .accomplishment  they  remain  satisfied. 
Neither  history,  philosophy,  mathematics,  astronomy,  geo¬ 
graphy,  ancient  or  modern  classical  literature,  nor  indeed, 
as  far  as  1  have  learned,  any  specific  course  or  extent  of  in¬ 
struction,  are  reckoned  indispensable  to  the  character  of  a 
gentleman.  In  these,  I  find  the  ladies,  generally  speaking, 
greater 'adepts  than  their  husbands  or  brothers,  as  they  are 
also  it!  every  tiling  connected  with  the  accommodations  and 
embellishments  of  polished  life. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  disposition  among  them,  which 
disgraced  Scotland  during  the  reign  of  the  Stuarts,  before 
her  union  with  England;  I  mean  a  sour  spirit  of  disloyalty, 
pride,  and  discontent;  of  venality  and  faction,  among  the 
higher  orders,  and  of  indifference,  or  despair,  among  the 
peasantry. 

-The  mercantileclasses  do  not  much  care  for  this  or  for  an} 
country  ;  or  if  they  have  any  partiality,  it  is  for  France. 
This  bias  is  not  universal,  but  I  find  it  pretty  general. 

[Our  author  then  extends  his  remarks  to  the  social  and 
commercial  intercourse  of  the  Swedes  and  Danes.  In  his  ob¬ 
servations  respecting  the  former,  we  find  no  facts  beyond 
what  we  have  already  been  enabled  to  communicate  in  the 
excellent  works  of  sir  John  Carr  and  Kuttner.  To  his 
commercial  remarks,  he  has  added  a  Table,  exhibiting  the 
whole  exports  of  Gottenburgh  for  the  last  hundred  years. 
He  conceives  that  it  is  the  mutual  interest  of  Sweden  and 
Great  Britain  to  be  friends,  and  that  Denmark  will,  as  soon 
as  she  is  permitted  by  France,  be  glad  to  renew  with  us  her 
ancient  intercourse,  and  forget  all  past  causes  of  irritation.} 


end  or  macdonald’s  travels. 
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